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INTRODUCTIOK 


AMONG  the  many  histories  of  philosophy  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  modern  research,  the  history  of  Modem  Phi- 
losophy by  Professor  Kuno  Fischer  of  Heidelberg  is  conspicuous 
for  the  courage  with  which  the  author  grapples  with  the  difficulties 
of  his  task  and  the  success  with  which  he  overcomes  them. 
Though  he  is  by  no  means  removed  from  criticism  or  controversy 
in  respect  to  the  inteq)retation  which  he  gives  of  the  writers  and 
schools  which  he  encounters,  and  in  the  positive  and  pronounced 
estimates  and  criticisms  which  he  docs  not  hesitate  to  give  of 
their  leading  positions,  he  is  uniformly  clear,  spirited,  and  ex- 
haustive. He  is  also  popular  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  being 
neither  technical  nor  abstract  beyoud  the  necessities  imposed  by 
his  theme,  and  connecting  with  the  thorough  and  masterly  dis- 
cussion of  schools  and  opinions  as  much  of  personal  and  general 
historic  interest  as  could  be  expected  or  desired.  For  these 
reasons  his  histor}'  is,  perhaps,  more  readable  than  any  other, 
and  is  uniformly  confessed  by  competent  critics,  whether  friendly 
or  otherwise,  to  be  eminently  attractive  and  exciting  to  the 
general  student. 

Hitherto  only  a  small  portion  of  this  history  has  been  translated 
into  English,  —  for  one  reason  among  others,  that  the  history  itself 
is  not  yet  complete,  having  as  yet  been  finished  to  the  end  of 
Schelling's  system  and  life,  where  it  rests  for  obvious  reasons 
with  the  author's  unsatisfied  desire  satisfactorily  to  expound  the 
development  of  the  Hegelian  theory  of  Being  and  of  Knowledge. 
Meanwhile  the  result  of  his  attempt  to  do  this  is  awaited  with 
more  than  ordinary  interest  by  both  the  disciples  and  antagonists 
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of  Hegel  and  liis  critics.  During  this  intervalj  there  seems  to  be 
na  reasoD  why  the  earlier  portiou  of  tliis  liiatory  should  not  be 
given  to  the  Euglish  public,  espeeiaUy  when  we  cousider  that  the 
history  of  the  school  of  Descartes,  in  many  seusea,  and  especiuUy 
as  treated  by  our  author,  stands  by  itself,  aud  holds  closer  rela- 
tious  to  all  the  forms  of  modcru  speculation  than  is  commonly 
supposed. 

It  siioukl  Le  remembered  also,  that  this  portiou  of  the  history 
has  meau while  passed  to  a  third  edition,  and  been  carefully  elab- 
orated by  the  author.  The  general  Introduction  will  be  found  to 
possess  au  iudepcndeut  interest. 

For  these  reasons  the  publishers  have  decided  to  publish  in  two 
separate  volumes  a  translation  of  that  portion  of  this  history  which 
treats  of  Descartes  and  his  school  (including  Spinoza),  leaving 
the  question  at  present  undecided  whether  they  shall  publish  tiie 
remainder  of  the  history,  being  satisfied  that  the  volumes  which 
they  offer  to  the  public  will  in  any  event  constitute  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  library  of  the  student  of  modern  philosophy, 
which  will,  in  an  important  sense,  be  complete  by  itself. 

They  are  assured  that  the  translation  has  been  made  l»y  a 
competent  German  scholar,  who,  in  addition  to  his  knowledge  of 
the  German  language  and  his  familiarity  with  German  philosophy, 
baa  had  the  very  great  advantage  of  giving  the  study  of  several 
months  to  the  critical  study  of  the  school  of  Descartes  previously 
to  undertaking  this  translation. 

NOAH  PORTER. 

Tali  Coixeox,  Dec.  11, 1880. 


AUTHOE'S   PREFACE. 


THE  first  volume  of  this  work  has  been  out  of  print  for  some 
time.  I  have  been  unable  to  complete  a  thorough  revision 
of  it  until  during  the  present  year,  and  I  here  present  it  in  a 
third  edition.  When  I  published  the  second  edition,  I  had 
written  my  history  of  modem  philosophy  as  far  as  Kant.  Since 
then,  I  have  added  Fichte  and  his  Predecessors,  and  Schel- 
ling  and  his  Period.  Hegel,  his  School,  and  his  Opponents, 
and  the  course  of  development  of  philosophy  since  Hegel,  are 
still  lacking.  On  account  of  the  gi'eat  difficulty  of  the  subject, 
I  have  been  obliged,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  to  treat  it  in 
such  detail  that  the  size  and  expcnsiveness  of  the  work  have 
increased  beyond  what  I  intended.  For  it  is  impossible  to 
estimate  the  difficulties  of  one's  own  work,  until  one  has  realized 
them,  and  sought  to  overcome  them.  And  if  he  should  be  so 
fortunate  as  to  travel  the  toilsome  road  a  second  time,  he  will 
have  acquired  the  strength  to  advance  more  easily  and  rapidly, 
as  is  often  the  case  with  long  and  fatiguing  journeys.  Brevity 
without  injury  to  clearness  is  possible  only  after  the  most 
detailed  exposition. . 

The  size  of  the  work  in  this  new  edition  will  be  diminished 
by  the  more  compact  form  in  which  the  matter  is  printed.  I 
seek  to  comply  with  this  just  desire  of  my  publisher,  while 
I  oppose  every  kind  of  abridgment  that  is  unfavorable  to  clear- 
ness. With  my  method  of  exposition,  I  cannot  attain  brevity 
by  omissions,  but  only  by  a  corresponding  treatment  of  all  the 
various  parts  of  the  whole.  This  was  one  reason  for  this  new 
revision,  and  is  an  essential  part  of  it.     It  also  seemed  desirable 
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to  enlarge  the  introduction,  especially  the  sections  treating  of  the 
Renaissance  and  the  Reformation  :  besides,  it  appeared  necessary 
to  add  the  results  of  recent  investigations  concerning  Descartes. 
The  stand-point  and  arrangement  of  the  work  are  unchanged.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  repeat  in  the  preface  what  is  shown  in  the  work 
itself.  When  a  third  edition  of  a  work  so  extensive  and  expen- 
sive as  the  present  is  called  for,  I  can  venture,  with  some  satisfac- 
tion, to  regard  it  as  a  proof  that  it  has  been  of  some  service  in 
the  instruction  of  my  contemporaries. 

KUNO  FISCHER. 

HSIDBI.BBBG,  Oct.  23,  1878. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


THE  HISTORY    OF    PHILOSOPHY   AS   SCIBNOB. 


r  1 1HE  subject  of  this  work  is  modern  philosophy.  How- 
-'-  ever  peculiar  the  coiulitions  of  life  which  this  philosophy 
implies,  however  natural  and  plain  its  problems,  proposed 
thi'ough  its  own  insight,  it  is  still  conditioned  iu  its  origin 
by  the  history  of  the  philosojthy  which  precedes  it.  To  be 
sure,  it  arises  iu  a  thoroughly  conscious  break  with  the 
past.  It  has  the  distinct  and  outspoken  certainty  that  an 
entirely  new  beginning  must  be  made,  and  declares  at  the 
start  that  it  intends  to  be  free  from  all  presuppositions,  per- 
fectly independent  of  all  traditional  doctrines,  of  all  the 
authorities  of  the  past.  And  it  actually  realizes  this  ideal 
as  it  conceives  it.  But  this  freedom  of  mind  is  itself  an 
historical  event:  this  fieedom  from  presuppositions  has  his- 
torical conditions.  The  path  that  leads  to  it  is  gradually 
broken,  and  preparations  are  made  for  it  by  a  further  and 
further  departure  from  the  principles  of  the  earlier  philoso- 
phy. There  are  definite  crises  in  which  the  Imman  mind, 
weary  ,of  that  which  is,  falls  back  upon  its  original  powers, 
and,  from  its  inexhaustible  sources,  renews  its  culture.  The 
foundations  of  such  crises  are  laid  deep  in  the  progress  of 
huniariity:  they  are  dependent  upon  a  long  series  of  histori- 
cal conditions,  and,  therefore,  they  are  rare.  They  never 
appear   except  iu  the   fulness  of  time.     Such  a  fulness  of 
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time,  modern  philosophy  required  for  its  origin.  Hence, 
this  pliilosophy,  with  all  its  independence  of  thought,  with 
all  the  orig^iiiality  of  its  foundations,  remains  in  constant 
intercourse  with  its  historical  presuppositions.  It  contra- 
dicts them  in  its  first  period,  and  sharpens  this  contradiction 
to  a  complete  contrast ;  as  it  progresses,  it  inclines  to  them, 
and  feels  a  kinship  with  them  ;  and,  in  its  most  recent  period, 
it  renews  this  antagonism  and  this  relationship.  Thus, 
modern  philosophy  always  sustains  a  definite  relation  to 
the  philosophy  of  ancient  times,  and  never  permits  it  to 
vanish  from  its  horizon.  We  must,  therefore,  in  the  intro- 
duction to  this  work,  hecome  clear  as  to  the  historical  con- 
ditions from  wliich  modern  philosophy  proceeds,  and  as  to 
the  connection  of  its  first  period  with  the  great  march  of 
human  development. 

In  the  very  concept  of  the  history  of  philosophy,  certain 
difficulties  are  contained  which  might  make  the  possibility  of 
such  a  history  douhtful.  For  a  concept  is  diflicult  when  its 
characteristics  cannot  be  at  once  combined,  and  imjmssible 
when  they  cannot  he  comhined  at  all.  Now,  between  the 
concept  of  history  and  that  of  philosophy,  such  an  opposi- 
tion seems  indeed  to  exist.  History  is  inconceivable  with- 
out a  succession  of  events  in  time ;  philosopljy,  without  the 
knowledge  of  truth.  Now,  only  that  concept  is  true  which 
completely  corresponds  to  its  object.  There  are,  therefore, 
but  two  possibilities,  —  either  this  correspondence  between  a 
concept  and  its  object  exists,  or  it  does  not :  in  the  first 
case,  the  concept  is  true ;  in  the  second,  it  is  false.  Truth  is 
a  unit:  it  has  no  series  or  succession  of  cases,  and,  therefore, 
as  it  seems,  no  history.  And  so  a  history  of  philosophy,  a 
succession  of  different  systems,  often  in  the  most  direct 
contradiction,  and  never  in  perfect  liarmnny  with  each  other, 
ajvpears  as  the  manifest  contradictiun  of  philnsojih}'-  itself, 
and  the  plainest  testimony  to  its  impossibility.  Therefore 
the  contradictions  of  philosophers,  the  multiplicity  and 
diversity   of  their   systems,    have    always   beeu   urged   by 
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those  who  have  doubted  the  possibility  of  true  knowledge. 
Among  the  objections  which  the  sceptics  of  ancient  times 
brouglit  against  philosoph}-,  the  conflict  of  systems  was  one 
of  the  first  and  most  important.  It  is  evident,  that,  from 
this  point  of  view,  the  history  of  philosophy,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term,  is  impossible.  Either  the  many  so-called 
systems  are  accepted  as  mere  historical  facts,  and  the  history 
of  philosophy  is  resolved  into  a  history  of  philosoiihers, — 
of  their  lives,  opinions,  and  schools,  —  which  tlie  historian 
sets  forth  as  well  as  the  sources  of  information  concerning 
permit,  and  as  he  understands  those  sources,  or  these  sys- 
tems arc  regarc^ed  merely  as  having  failed  to  reach  the 
unity  of  true  knowledge,  and  criticised  without  reference 
to  their  historical  cliaracter.  In  such  a  consideration  of 
the  history  oi  philosophy,  history  is  entirely  separated  from 
philosophy.  In  the  first  case,  the  history  of  philosophy 
is  a  subject  merely  of  a  narration :  in  the  second,  it  is  a 
subject  merely  of  critical  examination.  The  narration  of 
the  first  is  as  uncritical  as  the  criticism  of  the  second  is 
unhistorical.  From  the  one-sided  histurieal  point  of  view, 
there  is  indeed  a  history,  but  no  philosophy :  from  the  one- 
sided critical  point  of  view,  there  is  indeed  a  philosophy, 
but  no  history.  This  phiktsophy,  without  historical  interest 
and  withuut  historical  insiglit,  either  regards  tlie  problem 
of  true  knowledge  as  insoluble,  and  the  given  systems  as 
notliing  but  errors,  or  it  maintains,  on  practical  gnnnuTs,  a 
certain  knowledge  of  the  truth,  valid  in  all  cases,  but  which 
those  systems  only  imperfectly  attain,  and  mingle  with  false 
opinions.  Thus,  it  deals  with  historical  systems  either  altso- 
lutely  gceptlcaU*/,  rejecting  them  all,  or  eclecticaUt/,  separat- 
ing and  culling  out  the  true  according  tb  a  completely 
subjective  principle.  Now,  these  critics  are  not  Avhut  they 
aim  to  be,  by  far.  They  suppose  that  thoy  judge  these 
s^'stems  with  entire  freedom  from  prejudice,  and  in  absolute 
independence,  as  though  they  stood  above  the  history  of 
philosophy.     They  do   not  know  that  they  ha\'e  received 
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their  stand-points  from  this  very  history ;  that  these  stand- 
points are  historical  events  with  historical  conditions;  that 
they  are  necessary  products  of  an  entirely  definite  historical 
position  of  philosophy,  and  that  this  very  fact  gives  them 
their  juithority  for  the  tirae. 

These  two  points  of  view  —  the  historical  and  critical- — are 
naturally  t!ie  fii-st  from  which  the  history  of  philosophy  is 
considered.  It  is  written  at  first  either  by  historians  or  by 
sceptics  and  eclectic  philosophers.  Three  important  sources 
of  the  knowledge  of  ancient  philosophy  are  so  many  exam- 
pies  of  these  historical,  sceptical,  and  eclectic  stand-points, 
—  Diogenes  Laertius,  Sextus  Empiricus,  Joliannes  Stobaus. 
And  among  the  first  writers  who,  in  modern  times,  have 
expounded  and  criticised  the  systems  of  philosophy,  there 
are  three  with  corresponding  ])oints  of  view,  —  Thoraaa 
Stanley,  Pierre  Bayle,  and  Jacob  Brucker. 

But  this  separation  of  the  historical  and  critical  points 
of  view  does  not  solve  the  problem  of  the  history  of  phi- 
losophy, hut  merely  evades  the  difficulty-  From  the  one,  we 
have  history  without  philosophy ;  from  the  other,  philosophy 
without  history.  It  is  impossible  to  comprehend  how  the 
histcny  of  i>hilosophy  is  possible  from  either  of  these  stand- 
ptiiita.  And  so  the  question  returns,  How  is  the  history  of 
philosoph}/  aa  science  possible  f 

Let  us  inquire  somewhat  more  rigorously  whether  philoso- 
phy, as  love  of  wisdom,  as  striving  for  truth,  is  really  inca- 
pable of  a  history.  Let  us  admit  for  the  present  the  usual 
explanation,  according  to  which  truth  consists  in  adequate 
conceptions;  i.e.,  in  perfect  agreement  between  our  con- 
cept and  its  object.  If  we  assume  that  the  object  is  a  given, 
in  itself  completed,  thing,  which  remains  unchangeably  like 
itself,  certainly  onl}'  two  cases  are  possible:  our  concept 
either  does,  or  does  not,  correspond  to  this  so  constituted 
object.  And  if  we  assume  that  there  is  just  as  certainly  a 
completed  concept,  only  two  cases  are  possible  :  either  we 
have,  or  do  not  have,  this  true  concept;  either  we  are  in  com* 
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plete  possession  of  tbe  trutli,  or  we  are  completely  deprived 
of  it.  In  either  case,  every  kind  of  history  is  excluded  from 
the  territory  of  truth. 

But  this  is  never  the  case.  However  definite  and  un- 
changeable may  be  the  object  of  our  knowledge,  tlie  concept 
corresponding  to  it  is  never  so  perfect  that  with  one  grasp» 
as  it  were,  we  lay  hold  of  the  object,  or  miss  it  altogether. 
Even  if  true  concepts  were  innate,  we  should  have  to  become 
gradually  conscious  of  them :  we  should  pass  from  the  twilight 
to  the  noonday  of  knowledge,  in  a  succession  of  experiences 
which  would  be  equivalent  to  a  history  of  our  conscious- 
ness. And,  if  true  conceptions  are  not  innate,  they  must 
be  produced  by  the  mind,  —  i.e.,  be  formed, — and,  there- 
fore»  i>aa3  through  a  proce«^  of  development  which  can  l>e 
nothing  else  than  a  gradual  correction  of  our  concepts,  which, 
in  their  first  state,  are  not  conformable  to  objects.  Every 
true  concept  in  the  human  consciousness  has  become  so :  there 
every  truth  has  a  history  upon  whicli  its  existence  dejwnds, 
and  this  liistory  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  progress  in  the 
culture  and  development  of  the  individual.  The  greater  the 
difficulties  to  be  overcome,  the  more  numerous  the  problems 
to  be  solved  in  order  to  bring  the  truth  into  the  light,  the 
longer,  of  coui-se,  continues  its  development.  Whole  i>eriod3 
remain  involved  in  errors,  and  it  requires  the  strength  of  a 
new  age  to  detect  and  correct  and  overcome  them.  Cen- 
turies work  on  sucli  a  process  of  development-  Such  a  truth 
has  a  histoiy  on  a  large  scale.  Every  science  is  an  historical 
growtfi,  and  could  only  become  what  it  is  by  a  gradual  de- 
velopment. The  fabric  of  the  world,  in  its  constitution,  its 
laws,  its  mechanical  order,  remains  unchangeably  the  same 
as  an  object  of  human  contemiilaJinn  ;  but  astronomy  had  to 
develop  and  fix  a  aeries  of  conceptions,  then  dissolve  and 
abandon  them,  before  it  could  reach  true  knowledge  after 
so  many  centuries.  However  erroneous  the  old  system,  it 
formed  the  necessary  vestibule  to  the  new  and  correct  one. 

The  second  of  the  above  suppositions  is,  therefore,  never 
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true.  True  concepta  are  never  once  for  all  stamped  upon 
the  mind,  and  perfect.  On  the  contrary,  the}-  are  always 
problems  to  be  solved.  But  even  the  first  of  tliem  is  not 
always  true.  The  object  of  our  knowledge  does  not  always 
remain  unchangeably  the  same.  What  if  this  object  itself 
forms  a  process,  is  undergoing  a  change  Avhicli  is  constantly 
renewed,  not  in  such  a  chinige  as  is  continually  repeated 
according  to  the  same  1hw.s,  like  motion  in  nature,  and 
the  circulation  of  life,  but  in  a  ci-eative  activity,  in  a  really 
progressive  development?  What  if  this  object  not  merely 
has,  but  luifokls  and  represents  its  entire  nature  in,  a  history, 
without  being  exhausted  in  any  period  of  it  whatever?  If, 
in  brief,  this  object  is  of  a  living,  spiritual  nature?  It  is 
evident  that  the  knowledge  of  such  an  object  not  merely 
requires  development^  in  conniiouwith  all  human  knowledge, 
but,  in  order  to  corresiwnd  to  its  object,  must  itself  be  in  a 
state  of  historical  progress.  A  process  of  progressing  devel- 
opment can  only  be  conceived  by  a  process  of  progressing 
knowledge. 

This  process  of  progressing  development  is  the  humttn 
mind:  this  progressing  process  of  knowledge  is  philosophy 
as  the  self-knowledge  of  the  human  niind.  Since  it  is  clear 
that  the  human  mind,  as  self-conscious,  must  be  an  object  to 
itself,  it  must  be  a  problem  to  itself.  It  must  seek  to  solve 
this  problem:  it  cainiot  exist  without  this  effort.  This  effort 
is  philosophy.  Without  it  the  mind  could  not  be  a  problem 
to  itself,  could  not  be  its  own  object,  could  not,  tlierefore,  be 
self-conscious.  Human  self-consciousness  is  a  prablem  which 
philosophy  solves.  The  human  mind  is  like  an  hist6rical 
development  which  ramifies  into  a  variety  of  modes  and  into 
a  series  of  systems  of  culture  which  the  miud  produces  from 
itself,  consunimates,  and  outgrows,  and  out  of  which,  as  its 
material,  produces  new  forma  of  civilization.  What  can  the 
knowledge,  which  seeks  to  corresjiond  to  this  object,  be, 
except  a  variety  and  series  of  systems  of  knowledge,  which, 
like  their  object,  lead  au  liistorical  life?    What,  therefore, 
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can  philosophy  he  in  this  relation,  except  the  history  of 
philosopiiy?  It  is  like  a  quantity  whose  value  is  made  up 
of  a  series  of  quantities.  At  the  first  glance,  it  seenieil  as  if 
the  concept  of  philosophy  excluded  from  itself  the  possibility 
of  a  history,  as  something  incompatible  with  it:  we  now  see, 
that,  on  the  contrar}',  philosophy  not  merely  admits  histori- 
cal development  as  a  possibility,  but  demands  it  as  a  neces- 
sity ;  that  to  every  philosophical  system  with  its  historical 
worth,  belongs  also  its  historical  trii,th;  that  each  of  these 
systems  demands  as  rigiilly  to  be  understood  in  its  historical 
characteristics  as  in  its  truth;  that,  therefore,  the  history  of 
piiilosopliy  as  science  unites  in  the  closest  manner  the  his- 
torical point  of  view  with  the  critical,  the  historical  interest 
with  the  philosophical.  If  its  object  were  the  philosopher's 
stone,  its  truth  would  be  something  found,  a  prize,  wliieh  is 
either  won  or  lost.  Tf  its  object  is  the  human  mijid,  its  truth 
itself  is  a  living  history,  and  it  must  develop  and  advance 
within  the  great  march  of  the  civilization  of  humanity. 

This  must  be  true  if  indeed  the  human  mind  is  the  real 
olflect  of  philosophy ;  if  in  its  fundamental  characteristics,  in 
its  distinctive  problems,  philosophy  is  nothing  else  than  the 
self-knowledge  of  the  mind,  the  self-knowledge  of  humanity 
universally.  Rut  is  this  true?  Is  not  this  explanation  too 
narrow  and  limited?  Does  not  the  problem  of  philosophy 
embrace  more  than  the  human  mind  ?  We  call  it  self-knowl- 
edge :  it  calls  itself  knowledge  of  the  universe  {weltweiaheit). 
And  the  only  relation  which  the  knowledge  of  self  can 
sustain  to  the  knowledge  of  the  univeree,  is  that  of  the 
human  mind  to  the  universe;  i.e.,  that  of  a  part  to  the 
whole.  Have  we  not,  therefore,  drawn  a  fallacious  inf'ir- 
ence,  and  extended  to  philosophy  in  general  what  is  true 
of  it  only  in  a  limited  sense,  asserted  of  it  universally  what 
is  only  true  partially  ? 

It  is  certainly  true  that  a!l  historical  systems  have  by  no 
means  put  the  ]>rnblem  of  human  self-knowledge  in  tlie  front, 
and  made  all  others  depend  upon  it.     Ilather  only  in  rare 
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moments  in  the  course  of  time,  has  the  Delphic  inscription 
been  written  on  the  portals  of  philosophy,  with  the  full  and 
distinct  consciousness  of  being  the  first  of  all  philosophical 
problems.  But,  ns  often  as  it  has,  a  definite  criKia  has  at 
the  same  time  appeared  in  philosophy,  as  in  antiquity  in  the 
Socratic  epoch,  and  in  modern  times  in  the  Kantian.  It  is 
easy  to  show  that  the  meaning  of  these  crises  extends  to  the 
whole  of  preceding  and  the  whole  of  succeeding  philoso]>hy  ; 
that  it  is  the  fruit  of  the  one  and  the  seed  of  the  other;  that 
it  absolutely  brings  to  an  end  the  philosophy  of  the  past,  as 
it  absolutely  dominates  that  of  the  future.  And  thus  it  be- 
comes clear,  and  is  proved  by  the  experience  of  the  history 
of  philosophy  itself,  that  human  self-knowledge  constitutes 
the  fundamental  theme  of  all  systems,  —  of  ally  if  they  are 
not  isolated,  but  considered  in  their  inner  relations  with  each 
other.  It  is  indeed  the  universal  problem,  for  the  clear  per- 
ception of  which  the  systems  of  the  one  series  prepare,  and 
the  distinctly  conscious  starting-point  of  the  systems  of  the 
other  series.  The  epochs  in  which  the  consciousness  of  this 
problem  breaks  through  would  not  illuminate  the  patb  of 
philosophy  on  both  sides  bo  brilliantly,  they  would  not 
enable  us  to  see  so  easily  and  simply  the  significance  of  all 
the  schools  of  philosophy,  if  they  did  not  reveal  the  nature 
of  the  subject  in  its  entirety. 

And  what  the  experience  of  history  thus  shows,  is 
taught  also  by  the  concept  of  philosophy  when  rightly 
consiilered.  For  human  self-knowledge  is  not  merely  the 
profoundest,  but  also  the  mmt  comprehensive^  of  all  scientific 
problems.  Philosophy  as  knowledge  of  self,  plainly  in- 
cludes philosophy  as  knowledge  of  the  universe.  A  thought- 
less conception  of  the  matter  certainly  rejM'esents  the 
knowledge  of  self  as  related  to  the  knowledge  of  the  uni- 
verse—  the  self  to  the  universe — as  a  part  to  the  whole. 
It  sees  in  self  a  single  thing;  in  the  universe,  the  conceived 
totality  (inhegriff)  of  things:  how,  therefore,  can  it  be 
that  that  is  not  less  than  this?    And  yet  it  is  not  difficult 
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to  see  that  the  worlrl  as  the  conceived  totality  of  things 
presupposes  a  being  that  conceives  this  totahty,  tlierefore  a 
conceiving  being,  since  conceived  totality  is  nothing  in 
itself.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  world  as  the  object 
of  our  contemplation,  as  the  problem  of  our  knoAvledge,  is 
only  i>os8ible  under  the  condition  of  a  being  that  makes  it 
an  object,  therefore,  of  a  perceiving,  conceiving,  in  a  word, 
self-conscious,  being;  that  this  itself  as  a  single  thing,  as  a 
part  of  the  universe,  belongs  among  the  objects  which  re- 
quire to  be  reflected  upon,  conceived,  made  into  objects, 
and  presupposes,  therefore,  an  original  self,  which  forms  the 
inmost  core  of  our  being.  Here  is  the  great  problem  of 
tlungs  that  presses  for  solution,  the  problem  of  all  problems. 
The  universe  and  self  are  related  as  subject  and  object,  as 
the  conditioned  to  the  condition,  not  as  the  whole  to  a 
part,  also  not  as  the  two  sides  of  a  contrast  which  exclude 
each  other,  as  the  real  to  the  ideal,  to  use  the  favorite 
formula  for  exi)resKtng  the  relation  between  object  and  sub- 
ject, the  world  and  self.  The  world  is  our  object,  our 
presentation :  it  is  nothing  indei>endent  of  our  presentation 
of  our  self.  We  ourselves  are  the  world.  Every  false  view  of 
the  worhl  is  always  likewise  a  self-delusion  :  every  true  view 
of  the  world  h  always  likewise  a  self-knowledge.  As  there 
is  no  world  independent  of  our  self  to  whom  it  appears,  by 
whom  it  is  conceived,  so  there  is  no  knowledge  of  the  world 
capable  of  being  indejiernlent  of,  or  disjoined  from,  human 
aelf-kno\vledge.  Only  two  cases  are  here  thinkable:  either 
our  self-knowledge  is  made  de|>endent  upon  our  view  of  tlie 
world,  or  (tnr  view  of  the  world  is  made  dependent  upon  our 
self-knnwledge.  From  the  nature  of  the  ease,  the  second 
must  be  true ;  but  the  perce]>tion  of  this  necessity  had  to  be 
gained  by  toil,  and  philosojihy  made  and  abandoned  a  series 
of  presujjpositions  before  it  could  acquire  it.  And  thus 
its  fundamental  tendencies  are  distinguished.  At  first,  tlie 
world  appeared  iii-st,  and  self  as  second,  until  the  self-delu- 
sion  which   lies   at   the   fouiidatiou   of  this  point  of  view 
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became  evident,  and  now  their  relation  in  the  consciousness 
of  jihilosniiliy  is  reversed. 

Thereby  wc  hope  to  liave  estahlishcd  that  pliikisophy  by 
means  of  its  coneept  can  be  nothing^  else  than  human  self- 
knowledge,  aiitt,  as  soon  as  it  has  gotten  rid  of  the  first 
se]f-<leIusion,  that  it  also  consciously  seeks  to  be  nothing 
else.  The  course  of  its  liisUirical  development  confirms 
this  truth. 

We  can  draw  a  number  of  self-evident  inferences  from 
this  conception,  winch  throw  much  light  upon  the  history  of 
philosophy,  and  clear  mvsy  a  multitude  of  prejudices  that 
hinder  a  right  view  of  it. 

The  first  is,  that  philosophy,  like  the  human  mind  itself, 
is  capable  of,  and  requires,  an  historical  development ;  that 
it  participates  in  the  life  of  systems  of  culture  which  ages 
ami  nations  consummate,  and,  therefore,  shares  in  their  prog- 
ress, and  is  subject  to  their  destinies.  It  is  the  self-knowl- 
edge of  humanity,  of  humanity  in  the  highest  form  of  one 
of  its  stages  of  development,  controlled  by  one  of  its  defi- 
nite and  distinct  modes  of  culture.  It  is  the  problem  of 
philosophy  to  comprehend  the  inmost  motives  of  this  fonn 
of  culture,  and  explain  its  nature  and  its  ideal.  This  in- 
most motive  must  apjiear,  the  mind  must  he  conscious  of  it 
if  it  is  conscious  of  itself,,  for  it  is  itself  this  Inmost  motive. 
And  there  is  no  other  means  of  solving  this  problem  than 
philosophy. 

The  riclicr  and  more  multiform  the  world  of  culture 
which  philosophy  must  comprehend  and  explain,  the  more 
difiicult  its  problem.  A  multitude  of  diiferent  and  opposing 
movements  and  interests  «re  clasiiing  witli  each  other  on 
the  animated  theatre  of  the  world ;  sn  different  and  conflict- 
ing must  be  the  motives  at  work  in  the  human  mind ;  and 
80  different  and  conflicting  must  Ik*  the  philosophical  systems 
of  such  an  age.  It  is  self-evident  that  the  contradictions 
of  the  time  must  appear  in  conflicting  systems,  each  of 
them  representing  one  phase  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and 
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supplementing  the  rest  in  order  to  solve  the  philosophical 
problem  of  the  time. 

Every  period  has  its  predominant  tcntlencies,  either  mani- 
festing tlieniselves  aloue  or  with  unmistakable  ascendency, 
and  employing  the  active  forces  of  history :  they  are  based 
either  upon  the  great  problem  of  the  age,  upon  the  liighest 
interests  of  the  human  mind,  which  obscure  all  others  for 
a  time,  and  drive  them  into  the  baclvground,  or  u|K>n  the 
iiiterestiS  of  mere  bulk,  which,  with  the  value  of  its  aims 
in  life,  presses  to  the  front,  and  temporarily  chokes  all 
other  forms  of  culture.  Hence  also  in  jihilosopliy  there 
are  predominaut  systems  contrasted  in  character ;  profound 
systems  probing  the  depths  of  the  human  mind,  and  ^wpu- 
lar  philosopliies  comprehending  no  more  than  the  masses 
desire. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  spirit  of  a  time  which  is  por- 
trayed iu  philosophy,  this  portrait  is  always  more  than  a 
mere  likeness.  Philosophy  ia  related  to  the  historical  spirit 
of  man  as  is  self-knowledge  to  our  own  life,  and  this  en- 
ables us  to  bring  this  great  question  into  a  smaller  compass. 
Now,  what  is  involved  in  an  act  of  self-knowledge?  We 
withdraw  our  atteution  from  the  outer  world,  and  reflect 
upon  ourselves.  It  is  our  own  life  which  we  make  the 
object  of  our  thoughts ;  and  while  we,  in  ctmtemplalion  of 
it,  stand  opposite  to  it,  as  it  were,  we  ourselves  become  a 
ivhenomenon.  We  cease  to  be  what  we  liavo  been :  we 
rise  above  our  past  self,  like  an  artist  above  his  work. 
The  artist  absorbed  iu  labor  sees  with  different  eyes  from 
the  artist  who  has  put  down  his  tools,  and  stepped  back 
from  his  work,  and,  from  a  well-chosen  point  of  view, 
critically  surveys  the  whole.  He  discovers  faults  undetected 
before ;  here  he  sees  an  incongruity  in  the  [jarts,  there  a 
lack  of  symmetry.  He  sees  how  one  part  harmonizes  with 
another,  and  what  disturbs  this  harmon}'.  What  will  he 
do?  Abandon  the  work  because  it  is  not  yet  perfected, 
because  it  seems  to  him  very  defcctivc  V     Will  he  not  rather 
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Beize  liis  tools  again,  and  strive  to  realize  that  true  concep- 
tion wliicli  entered  his  mind  in  the  moment  of  that  criti- 
cal eurvey?  Let  us  leave  the  figure.  We  are  the  artist; 
the  work  of  art  is  our  life ;  the  critical  survey  is  the 
knowledge  of  self  which  interrupts  our  life-  We  withdraw 
from  the  life  we  liave  been  living,  like  the  artist  from  hid 
work,  to  a  point  of  view  from  which  we  make  it  our  object, 
and  get  a  distinct  perception  of  ourselves.  Thereby  we 
leave  our  old  life,  and  we  shall  never  return  to  it  again. 
Thus,  the  knowledge  of  self  determines  the  moment  in 
our  existence  which  concludes  one  periotl  in  our  life,  and 
begins  another ;  it  forma  a  crisis  in  our  development ;  it 
makes  a  turning-point  in  our  lives.  It  is  not  merely  a 
copy,  it  is  a  transformation  of  our  lives.  We  free  our- 
selves from  our  passions  as  soon  as  we  think  them  ;  they 
cease  to  bo  our  state  as  soon  as  they  become  our  object; 
we  cease  to  feel  them  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  reflect  upon 
them.  Therein  lies  the  whole  significance  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  self;  the  crisis  which  it  effects  in  our  lives.  It 
transforms  our  state  into  our  object :  it  places  the  power 
under  which  we  have  lived  over  against  us  as  an  object^^ 
What  is  the  necessary  result?  We  are  no  longer  in-' 
volved  in  that  state ;  we  are  no  longer  controlled  by  that 
power ;  we  are,  tlierefore,  no  longer  what  we  were.  Thus, 
earnest  self-knowledge  is  always  a  fundamental  freeing 
and  renewing  of  our  lives;  it  is  really  the  crisis  in  which 
the  present  separates  itself  from  the  past,  and  prepares  for 
the  future.  The  acta  of  self-knowledge  in  our  lives  are 
like  the  monologue  of  a  drama:  the  action  withdraws  from-'j 
the  animated  theatre  of  the  outer  world  into  one's  inraost^^ 
mind,  and  there,  in  the  quietness  of  self-reflection,  it  solves 
old  problems,  iind  proposes  new  ones. 

Such  crises  are  wanting  in  no  actively  intellectual  life,  and 
every  one  has  experienced  them.  It  is  ini]X)syible  for  us 
continually  to  pour  out  our  being  without  remainder,  as  it 
were,  into  the  particular  states  of  life  and  culture  by  which 
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we  are  controlled.  Insensibly  liegina,  and  gradually  grows, 
the  rebellious  consciousness.  In  the  same  proportion^  our 
interest  iu  the  old  forms  of  culture  dies ;  in  the  same  pro- 
portion they  cease  to  satisfy  us ;  we  are  weary  of  them.  A 
feeling  of  satiety  and  dissatisfaction  becomes  more  and  more 
definite,  more  and  more  painful,  until,  at  last,  we  remain 
alone  with  ourselves.  One  thing  is  certain :  we  are  estranged 
from  the  life  we  have  been  living ;  we  are  inwardly  free  from 
it.  For  the  first  time  we  become  conscious  of  our  independ- 
ence ;  and  we  indemnify  ourselves  in  our  thoughts  for  every 
thing  that  we  no  longer  desire  or  believe  with  the  great  con- 
sciousness that  we  no  longer  desire  it.  Now  hegiua  reflection 
upon  ourselves,  upon  the  problem  of  our  existence,  upon  the 
problem  of  the  world.  We  begin  to  philosophize  so  far  as 
our  faculties  and  cu^lture  permit  us.  This  philosophy  is  a 
fruit  of  our  culture,  however  mature  or  immature  it  may  be. 
Its  foundations  are  laid  in  tiie  state  of  culture  from  which  it 
proceeds,  and  from  which  it  frees  us.  It  will,  therefore,  ne- 
cessariSy  give  expression  to  this  state  of  cuUure  also.  Thus, 
from  the  experience  and  development  of  a  single  life,  I  have 
described  the  state  of  mind  in  which  the  will  inclines  to 
reflection  and  self-kjiowtedge,  and  the  first  motives  to  phi- 
losophize are  conceived.  Those  are  the  moments  when  in- 
tense natures  become  conscious  of  a  passionate  desire  to 
become  acquainted  with  philosophy,  and  receive  from  it  the 
satisfaction  that  life  no  longer  gives. 

What  those  significant  meditations  upon  self  are  in  the  life 
of  the  individual,  the  prominent  systems  of  philosophy  are 
in  the  life  of  humaiiity.  They  not  merely  accompany  the 
advancing  spirit  of  man,  but  they  exert  a  quiet  though  power- 
ful influence  upon  its  progress.  They  make  that  an  object 
of  thought  which  was  before  a  mastering  state :  they  free 
the  world  from  this  dominion,  and  so  tend  to  complete 
existing  states,  and  prepare  and  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
new  human  culture.  They  act  as  itmcr  factors  in  originat- 
ing, developuig,  and  bringing  to  an  end,  the  great  systems 
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of  culture  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  in  determining 
the  great  crises  of  culture.  Fluraanity  ia  a  problem  that 
becomes  more  and  more  developed  in  history,  in  ever  more 
and  more  profoundly  conceived.  That,  in  brief,  is  the  entire 
content  of  the  history  of  philosophy,  a  content  indeed  of 
great  historical  significance.  We  first  see  the  history  of  phi- 
losophy in  its  true  light,  when  we  see  in  it  the  course  of 
development  in  which  the  necessary  problems  of  humanity 
are  defined  with  all  distinctness,  and  ao  solved  that  from 
every  solution  ever  new  and  profounder  problems  arise. 
We  must  trace  out  the  fundamental  lines  in  this  course  of 
development,  in  order  to  fix  the  point  where  we  ourselve* 
take  up  its  exposition. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

THE  COURSE  OF  DEVELOPMENT  OF  GREEK  PHILOSOPHY. 

THE  entrance  of  Christianity  into  the  history  of  the  world 
forms  the  boundary  between  the  two  great  periods  of 
the  history  of  the  world, — ^the  pre-Christian  and  the  Chris- 
tian. By  this  boundary  we  mean  the  whole  time  which 
Christianity  required  to  overcome  the  old  religion  and  to 
become  itself  a  great  power  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

In  the  pre-Christian  world,  there  was  07ie  nation  which 
beyond  all  others  was  philosophical.  It  exercised  almost 
undivided  mental  sway  for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  and 
its  systems  still  remain  a  school  of  culture  and  education  for 
the  nations  of  Christianity.  The  predorahiaut  philosophy  of 
antiquity  was  the  Grecian.  It  began  in  the  sixth  century 
before  Clu'ist,  and  ended  in  tlie  sixth  of  the  Christian  era. 
It8  beginnings  coincided  with  the  foundation  of  the  great 
Persian  empire,  and  its  last  school  died  about  a  half-century 
aft«r  the  downfall  of  the  Western  Roman  Empire.  A  pecul- 
iar fate  willed  that  Grecian  philosophers  of  the  first  period 
should  flee  from  the  Persians,  whose  victorious  arms  already 
threatened  the  Grecian  world,  and  that,  more  than  a  thou- 
sand )-ears  later,  the  last  philosophers  of  Greece,  driven  from 
Athens,  should  seek  refuge  with  a  Persian  king,  protected 
by  the  edict  of  a  Christian  emperor. 

A  comparison  has  often  been  made  between  the  philosophy 
of  Greece  and  that  of  modern  times.  In  tliis  relation,  Soc- 
rates has  often  been  compared  with  Kant,  and  the  pre-So- 
cratic,  with  the  pre-Kantian,  philosophies ;  and,  even  in  the 
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post-Kfintian  philosophers,  some  have  sought  to  find  many 
noteworthy  points  of  resemhlaiitie  to  t!ie  Post-Socratic  Attic 
philosopliers.  Still,  on  the  wliole,  the  fundanienta,!  prin'ciples 
of  the  two  periods  are  essentially  different.  Nevertheless,  I 
Avill  make  the  comparison  in  one  respect,  if  only  to  make  the 
survey  more  rapidly.  If  one  can  distinguish  the  periods  of 
the  development  of  antiquity  according  to  the  universal 
scheme  of  historical  division,  into  the  earlier,  middle,  and 
later  times,  Grecian  philosophy,  in  the  last  of  these  divis- 
ions, begins  in  an  unmistakably  reformatory  epoch.  The 
founders  of  ancient  philosophy  were  impelled  by  the  desire 
for  a  universal  religious-moral  reformation  of  the  Grecian 
world,  and  philosophy  itself  appeared  in  the  service  of  this 
reformatory  effort.  I  need  only  mention  Pythagoras  to  de- 
note a  type  and  example  of  a  tendency  which  stamped  itself 
on  Grecian  philosophy  even  in  its  origin,  and  which  was  con- 
tinually re-appearing  during  its  progress.  Ancient  f)hilosophy 
began  in  the  r e forma ttjry  age  of  the  Grecian  world;  modem 
philosophy  in  that  of  the  Christian  world.  Between  the  end 
of  the  former  and  the  beginnhig  of  the  latter,  lie  a  thou- 
sand years  of  that  specifically  Christian  culture  in  which 
the  new  principle  of  faith  developed  its  order  of  the 
world  in  the  supremacy  of  the  Church,  and  based  its  view 
of  the  world  on  theological  foundations.  Thus,  it  is  the 
philosophical  problems  of  antiquity,  and  the  theological 
problems  of  Christendom,  which,  generally  speaking,  con- 
stitute the  course  of  development  which  i)recedes  our  subject 
as  its  historical  condition. 

In  the  development  and  succession  of  its  problems,  Grecian 
philosophy  is  a  wonderful  and  an  incomparable  example  of  a 
profound  and,  at  the  same  time,  entirely  natural  and  simple 
growth.  Nothing  is  forced,  nothing  is  artificial.  Nowhere 
is  there  a  break  in  the  progressing  course  of  thought.  Every- 
where the  uniting  terms  are  thoroughly  thought  out  and  dis- 
tinct. A  connection  of  the  most  vital  character  binds  the 
members  of  this  long  series  into  a  whole,  in  whose  magnifi- 
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cent  forms  we  recognize  the  plastic  hiHuence  of  classic  art. 
No  other  jvliilosojihy  makes  this  impression.  The  thought- 
world  of  Greece  was  born  of  one  people,  of  one  language, 
and  has  nothing,  therefore,  of  the  fragmentary  character  of 
those  philosophies  in  whose  elaboration  different  peoples 
co-operate.  And  !iow  full  of  meaning,  and  rich,  is  the  de- 
velopment of  Grecian  philosophy !  In  its  origin,  it  was  in 
contact  with  the  eosmogonal  fictions  of  the  religion  of  nature: 
at  its  close,  it  stood  in  the  presence  of  Christianity;  and  it 
was  not  only  an  essential  factor  in  its  production,  but  is  still 
an  indispensable  means  in  its  education. 

I.    THE  PKOBLEM  OF  THK  WORLD. 

Its  first  problem  was  the  explanation  of  the  Avorld,  as 
it  appeared  as  nature  to  the  perceiving  mind.  Its  first 
thoughts  were  the  simplest,  which  naturally  firat  occurred 
for  the  solution  of  that  problem.  Of  what  does  the  world 
consist?  \Vliat  is  the  hasal  material  of  which  it  is  formed 
and  constituted?  Hut  the  world  is  not  merely  substance 
and  material :  it  is  likewise  form  and  order,  system,  cosmos^ 
In  what  consists  its  fundamental  form^  its  principle  of  order? 
These  two  problems  were  the  first  and  simplest.  The  Itintc 
school  undertook  to  solve  the  first,  —  the  determination  of 
the  basal  material ;  the  Pythagorean  philosojjhy  the  second 
and  higher,  —  the  dcterminatiou  of  the  principle  of  world- 
order,  or  the  fundamental  form  of  the  world. 

If  we  combine  these  two  questions  in  one,  we  have  the 
fundamental  problem  of  Grecian  philosophy,  the  problem 
which  was  first  solved  in  the  zenith  of  its  classical  develop- 
ment,—  How  are  stuff  and  form  lUTited?  How  does  stuff 
acquire  form?  How  is  the  world  fornjed?  How  do  things 
arise?  This  formation  or  origin,  taken  in  its  simplest  sense, 
is  a  becoming,  a  process,  a  change.  And  so  the  third  natural 
and  great  problem  that  here  arises  relates  to  the  icorld-ptwcfs^ 
the  origin  of  the  world.  When  the  princijjle,  tlie  real  ground 
of  things,  is  determined,  whether  it  be  stuff  or  form,  plainly 
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the  next  t|iiestion  must  be.  How  do  things  result  from  their 
real  ground? 

The  solution  of  this  question  results  in  new  contradictions. 
The  concept  of  becoming,  of  genesis  and  decaj,  in  a  word, 
of  the  world-process,  is  a  great  problem.  We  must  compre- 
hend how  something  arises, —i.e.,  passes  from  non-existence 
into  existence ;  liow  something  changes,  — i.e.,  how  this  thing 
becomes  another  thing,  passes  from  this  condition  into 
another.  Such  a  transition  seems  incomprehensible,  inexpli- 
cable, underivable.  And  so  there  are  for  this  problem  of  the 
Avorld  but  two  solutions  at  first.  We  cannot  deduce,  cannot 
explain,  cannot  think  tlie  genesis  of  things ;  it  appears,  there- 
fore, unthinkable  and  impossible  ;  it  cannot  be.  That  is  one 
solution.  Or  we  cannot,  to  he  sure,  deduce  becoming,  but 
we  can  just  as  little  deny  it:  it  must,  therefore,  be  declared 
original  and  eternal.  It  does  not  follow  from  the  principle 
of  the  world,  it  is  itself  the  principle  of  the  world.  That| 
is  the  second  solution.  The  two  solutions  form  the  most 
decided  contradiction.  The  first  solution  declares  that  noth- 
ing  is  in  a  process  or  becoming:  the  second  declares  that 
everi/  thing  ia  in  a  process,  in  a  constant  and  continuous 
change  which  never  begins,  never  cciises,  never  pauses. 
Both  recognize  in  the  concept  of  becoming,  the  contradic- 
tion that  something  is,  and,  at  the  same  time,  is  not.  This 
contradiction  is  impossible,  declare  the  Eleatics :  this  con- 
tradiction is  necessary,  declares  Heraclitus,  "the  incompre- 
hensible sage  of  Ephesus."'  The  problems  on  both  sides  are 
clear.  How  must  the  world  be  conceived,  since  it  does  not 
endure  that  contradiction,  since  being  necessarily  excludes 
from  itself  not-being  in  every  respect,  therefore,  all  becoming 
and  all  multiplicity,  since,  in  a  word,  becoming  and  multi- 
plicity are  concepts,  which  are  full  of  contradictions,  unthink- 
able, impossible  ?  This  is  the  exact  problem  of  the  Eleatics. 
They  fii"st  made  the  great  discovery,  that  contradictions  are 
contained  in,  and  impossibilities  asserted  by,  our  natural 
thinking ;  that,  therefore,  the  natural  concept  of  the  world. 
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based  on  the  reports  of  the  senses,  cjinnot  he  true.  This 
tremt  of  thougiit  is,  therefore,  rich  hi  results  for  all  time. 
Tlie  world-process  cannot  he  derived:  how  the  primary  being 
passes  over  from  a  permanent  state  into  changing  states 
cannot  be  conceived.  Such  a  transition  is  untliinkahle,  there- 
fore impossible.  There  is  no  becoming ;  tlie  primary  being 
remains  always  like  itself;  there  is  in  it  no  difference,  no 
multiplicity :  it  is  the  all-one.  The  fundamental  concept  of 
the  Eleatica  is,  the  necessarily  to  be  thought,  as  the  con- 
tradictory of  the  impossibly  to  be  thought  (Xenophanes, 
Parmenides,  Zeno,  Melissus). 

How  must  the  world  be  conceived,  since  it  excludes  from 
itself  motionless,  unchangeable  being,  as  entirely  contrary  to 
nature  ?  That  is  the  question  of  Heraclitus.  The  wfirld- 
process  cannot  be  denied:  it  t«.  It  cannot  be  deduced, 
since  it  is  incomprehensible  how  an  unchangeable  being 
should  at  any  time  begin  to  change.  The  world-process  is, 
therefore,  original ;  the  primary  being  itself  is  in  eternal, 
uninterrupted  change?  it  is  itself  the  world-process,  the  eter- 
nally arising  and  vanishing  world ;  it  is  the  one  divine  entity, 
the  principle  of  world-order,  the  logos,  the  primitive  fire. 
That  is  the  solution  of  Heraclitus. 

As  the  Ionic  and  Pythagorean  problems  together  consti- 
tute the  fundamental  question  of  Greek  philosophy,  so  the 
Eleatic  and  Heraclitie  philosopliies  constitute  its  deepest 
and  most  fundanientid  contradictions.  To  answer  the  first 
question,  to  comprehend  the  true  relation  of  stuff  and  form^ 
or  their  union,  the  metaphysics  of  Aristotle  was  necessary. 
To  answer  the  second  question,  to  comprehend  the  true  rela- 
tion of  the  one  and  the  many,  the  existing  and  its  changeable 
phenomena  being  in  becoming,  —  this  union  of  the  funda- 
mental thoughts  of  the  Eleatica  and  Heraclitus,  —  the  Pla- 
tonic dialectics  was  required. 

But  the  problem  of  philosophy  is  still  occupied  with  the 
world-process  as  nature.  This  problem  must  be  solved :  the 
world-process,  the  origin  and  formation  of  things,  must  be 
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made  comprehensible  or  explained.  Now,  to  explain  is  to 
deduce.  Such  an  explanation  of  natural  becoming,  is  im- 
possible both  to  the  Eleatics  and  Heraclitus;  tliey  declare 
the  world-process  impossible ;  he,  original.  From  neither 
of  these  points  of  view  can  there  be  any  question  of  a 
derivation. 

If  the  world-process  is  to  be  deduced,  something  must  lie 
at  the  foundation  of  it  which  has  itself  not  become,  and  which 
itself  does  not  enter  into  change ;  something,  therefore,  ori- 
ginal and  unchangeable,  something  in  which  no  genesis  or 
destruction  takes  place;  a  something  existing  in  the  sense 
of  the  Eleatics.  Tlie  world-process  is :  it  cannot  take  place 
in  the  existing.  What  remains?  How  alone  can  it  be  con- 
ceived, since  it  plainly  must  be  so  conceived  that  that  which 
is  does  not  itself  change  ?  That  is  the  precise  form  in  which 
the  problem  of  Grecian  philosophy  now  stands.  The  solu- 
tion is  evident,  the  only  one  possible.  That  which  exists 
cannot  be  conceived  as  one,  but  as  many,  a  viultipUeity 
of  primary  beings.  The  world-process  —  i.e.,  all  natural 
changes,  all  genesis  and  destruction  —  can  only  be  conceived 
as  a  union  and  separation  of  primary  beings ;  i.e.,  as  a 
mechanical  process. 

Since  these  primary  beings  must  be  united  and  separated, 
they  can,  of  coiu^e,  be  nothing  else  than  materials,  funda- 
mental materials.  But  what  are  these  fundamental  materi- 
als? The  first  answer  is  that  of  Einpedocles:  thoy  are  the 
four  elements.  But  the  elements  are  changeable  and  divisible, 
and  the  fundamental  materials  must  be  unchangeable.  This 
is  required  by  the  principle  of  the  Eleatics,  to  which  this 
trend  of  thouglit  remains  loyal,  in  this  respect,  and  certainly 
on  logical  grounds.  But  if  they  must  be  unchangeable,  they 
cannot  have  this  or  that  projxjrty,  cannot,  therefore,  be  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  elements;  hence,  not  the  four  elements  at  all, 
but  an  indefinite  multitude  of  fundamental  materials,  desti- 
tute of  quality  and  divisibility;  i.e.,  numberless  atoms,  only 
quantitatively  different,  Avhose  manifold  unions  or  aggrega- 
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tions  constitute  things  (Leucippus,  Democritus).  But  if 
only  blind,  mechanical  motion  results  from  the  weight  of  the 
combined  atoms,  wliat  is  the  explanatiou  of  the  form  and 
order  of  things?  Evidently  without  such  a  hiw-giving 
motion  the  problem  of  the  world  cannot  be  solved ;  evidently 
such  a  law-giving  motion  cannot  result  from  the  fundamental 
materials;  evidently  there  must  be  an  hitelligeut  principle 
by  means  of  which  this  motion,  and  thereby  all  motion  what- 
ever, is  produced,  since  mechanical  motion  is,  at  the  same 
time,  conformable  to  purpose.  That  primordial  mind  must, 
therefore,  be  separated  from  that  fundamental  material, 
and  the  duali»m  of  mind  and  matter  must  be  explained.  In 
itself,  therefore,  the  matter  of  the  world  ia  a  motioidess, 
unseparated  mass,  a  chaos  in  which  there  is  no  separation  of 
materials,  but  a  universal  mingling  of  each  with  every  other. 
The  fundamental  materials,  therefore,  can  no  longer  be  con- 
ceived as  atoms,  but  qualitative  materials,  each  of  which  is 
mingled  in  every  part  with  the  parts  of  the  other,  therefore 
materials  divided  in  an  equal  number  of  parts,  or  homoeo- 
meria  as  Aristotle  called  them  (Anaxagoras). 

Here  the  first  period  of  Greek  philosophy  naturally  closes. 
This  period,  usually  called  the  jieiiiKl  of  natural  philosophy, 
lias  so  far  thought  through  the  problem  of  the  world,  that 
from  its  solutions  mind  necessarily  resulted.  There  are  three 
gieat  problems  which  occupied  this  fu*st  jieriod,  —  the  problem 
of  the  world-material,  that  of  the  world-order,  and  that  of 
the  world-process  (genesis  of  things).  These  investigations 
lead  to  one  result^  and  tliis  to  a  new  and  higher  piijblem. 


n.    TUE   PHOBLKM   «JB*   KXOWl-EHGE. 


If  the  nature  of  things  is  in  truth  as  these  first  natural 
philosophical  systems  have  defined  it,  it  appears,  at  firat 
eight,  inconceivable,  and  therefore  ijnpossible,  for  the  mind 
of  man  to  know  things.  Knowing  is  a  mental  process.  Now, 
if  there  is  no  process  whatever,  as  the  Kleatics  maintained, 
there  is  no  mental  process.     If  there  is  notliijig  but  process, 
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and  nothing  whatever  that  is  permanent,  as  HeracUtUd  main- 
tained, neither  subject  nor  object  continues;  there  is  neither 
a  knowing  noi-  a  thing  to  be  known,  therefore  no  knowledge. 
If  there  is  nothing  but  luechauical  process,  nothing  but  the 
unions  and  separations  of  basal  elements,  as  Empedocles  and 
the  atomists  maintained,  there  is  no  mental  process,  there- 
fore no  knowledge.  And  if  the  mental  process  depends 
upon  a  being  outside  the  world,  as  Anaxagoras  maintained, 
there  is  no  natural  process  of  knowledge,  therefore  no 
human  knowledge.  Tlie  total  result  is,  —  kuvian  knowledge 
is  impouihle.  It  is  impossible  from  all  the  points  of  view  of 
the  philosophy  which  has  been  heretofore  taught:  it  cannot 
exist  in  nature  as  that  philosophy  conceived  it.  At  first 
sight,  therefore,  nothing  seems  to  remain  but  to  deny  it. 
There  is  no  knowledge,  therefore  no  truth,  therefore  nothing 
whatever  in  itself,  or  universally  valid,  neither  in  science 
nor  in  ethics.  Nothing  remains  but  subjective  opinion,  and 
the  art  of  making  it  accepted;  nothing  but  the  individual 
man,  wdio  declared  himself  the  nieasure  of  all  things,  —  the 
theme  of  the  Sophists  (Gorgias  and  Protagoras).  The  theory 
of  the  sophists  forms  the  transition  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  world  to  the  knowledge  of  self,  —  the  crisis  of  Greek 
pliilosophy :  it  decided  the  new  problem  which  occupied  the 
following  period,  the  classical  time  of  Attic  thought.  It 
turned  a  blaze  of  light  upon  the  then  existing  state  of 
thought,  by  showing  with  entire  clearness,  that,  under  this 
state,  knowledge  and,  along  \\ith  it,  philosoidiy  itself,  was 
an  absolute  impossibility.  The  sophists  themselves  were 
really  convinced  of  this  impossibility,  at  leajst  tlie  ablest  of 
them,  since  they  sa%v  no  means  of  escaping  this  conclusion. 
In  this  conviction  tliey  were  by  no  means  without  philosophi- 
cal principles;  and  if  we  correctly  and  completely  understand 
them,  we  shall  have  to  say  that  they  not  merely  made  the 
culture  of  tlit'ir  lime  fruitful,  but  that  they  threw  such  light 
upon  the  condition  of  philosophy  that  the  new  problem  was 
selfnevident  to  the  progressing  mind.     They  completely  illu- 
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minated  the  state  of  thought  of  the  Greek  inind ;  nn<\  the 
confusion  of  concepts  which  they  are  charged  with  having 
produced,  was  the  necessary  result  of  the  existing  condition 
of  thought, — a  condition  which  they  apprehended  with  per- 
fect clearness,  and  made  clear  to  the  consciousness  of  others. 

The  fii-st  who  saw  tlie  new  prohlem,  and  was  himself  pos- 
sessed hy  it  against  his  will,  as  it  were,  who  brought  on  the 
crisis  of  self-knowledge,  and  made  it  a  matter  of  distinct  con- 
sciousness in  the  philosophy  of  Greece,  was  Socrates.  The 
doctrine  of  tlie  Sophists  forms  the  transition  from  the  pre- 
Socratic  philosophy  to  the  Socratic.  The  central  point  of 
the  pre-Socratic  problems  related  to  the  genesis  of  things. 
The  problem  of  Socrates  was  to  explain  the  genesis  of  the 
jfrocess  of  knowing.  This  was  the  problem  of  Attic  philosophy. 
-Attic  philosophy  conceived  and  solved  the  problem  of  the 
"World  under  the  presupposition  of  the  problem  of  knowledge. 
Its  question  was.  How  must  the  world  be  thought,  if  it  is  to 
Tdc  thought  as  a  knowable  world,  as  an  object  of  knowledge? 

The  question  which  occupied  Socrates  was  nothing  else 
than  the  genesis  of  knowledge,  the  passage  of  the  miiid 
from  the  state  of  not-knowing  hito  that  of  kno\ving,  the 
seeking  of  trutli,  the  production  and  uniting  of  true  concepts, 
the  factual  refutation  of  the  sophists  who  declared  tliat 
knowledge  is  impossible,  because  there  is  no  concept,  no 
judgment,  the  contradictory  of  which  cannot  jyst  as  well  be 
affirmed.  The  continual  contradiction  of  human  opinions 
was  regarded  by  the  sophists  as  a  proof  of  the  impossibility 
of  knowledge.  Socrates  regarded  the  harmony  produced 
out  of  the  contradiction  of  ojiitiions  as  the  proof  of  the  con- 
trary. He  coulil  only  find  truth,  therefore,  in  intercourse 
with  men,  in  animated  conversation,  in  ordinary,  conversa- 
tional thought. 

Universal  concepts  —  those  in  which  all  men  ngree  —  are 
true  concepts,  the  objects  of  true  knowledge,  therefore  true 
objects  in  general.  Are  we  not  obliged  to  conclude  that 
those  species  or  ideas  which  express  the  nature  of  things,  are 
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also  really  the  nature  of  things?  that  the  ohjects  of  true 
knowletlrje  constitute  the  truly  real  and  primordial  being, 
are,  tlierefore,  the  true  world,  the  intelligible  or  archetypal 
world,  wiiich  appears  in  the  sensible  world  as  in  its  cojiy,  like 
an  idea  in  a  work  of  art  ?  If  there  is  true  knowledge,  its  object 
must  be  the  truly  real.  That  is  the  step  from  Socrates  to 
Plato.  From  this  point  of  view,  philosophy  becomes  a  doc- 
trine of  ideas,  and  the  world  appears  as  a  copy  of  ideas,  as 
an  eternally  living  work  of  art  j  the  cosmos  as  a  natural,  the 
state  as  a  moral,  work  of  art.  An  ideal  world  arises  in  the 
philosopliical  consciousness,  accessible  to  man  only  through 
elevation  to  his  thinking  and  ideal  nature;  and  this  elevation 
is  only  possible  through  purification  from  his  sensuous  nature, 
from  that  which  constitutes  its  roots,  —  naniel}',  the  desires 
which  obscure  the  bright  world  within  us,  and  draw  us  down 
into  material  things.  This  philosophy  requires  the  turning 
fi"om  desire  and  to  ideas:  it  makes  the  elevation  of  man  to 
the  world  of  ideas  dependent  upon  his  inner  purification, 
upon  his  moral  transformation.  Now  the  conception  of  an 
eternal  purpose  in  the  world  is  gained,  a  living  and  moulding 
power  which  unfolds  itself  in  the  order  of  things,  and  ap- 
peal's to  man  as  an  example  for  his  moral  life.  In  this  ten- 
dency towards  the  transformation  of  the  moral  life  of  man, 
the  Platonic  philosophy  is  refornmtory  and  religious.  In 
this  phase  of  his  doctrine,  Plato  feels  a  kinship  with  Pythag- 
oras, and  future  centuries  will  feel  their  relationship  with 
Plato.  The  time  will  come  when  men  with  ardent  loiiging 
wilt  look  towards  that  intelligible  world  which  Plato,  like  a 
master  of  the  plastic  ai-ta,  conceives,  and  holds  before  his 
world  as  the  only  deliverance  from  the  ruin  that  had  already 
begun. 

The  opposition  of  idea  and  matter,  of  the  intelligible  and 
material  worlds,  of  the  natures  of  thought  and  sense,  is 
peculiar  to  the  Platonic  philosophy',  and  is  grounded  in  its 
entire  nature.  Sim[>ly  expressed,  it  is  the  dualism  between 
form  and  stuff.     The  philosophical  consciousness,  in  its  de- 
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mand  for  unity  and  coherence,  struggles  against  this  dualism. 
And  80  the  next  question  ^ —  which  results  from  the  Platonic 
philosophy,  and  wliich  we  have  called  the  fundaniental  prob- 
lem of  Greek  thought  —  is^  How  does  stuff  acquire  form? 
How  is  their  union  explainer^?  If  they  were  separate  from 
each  other,  their  union  would  only  be  comprehensible  through 
the  action  of  a  third  principle,  of  external  iiuichiiiery  ;  and  this 
itself  would  remain  incomprehensible.  F<)rm,  therefore,  must 
be  conceived  as  dwelling  in  stuff,  as  a  formative  force,  i.e., 
as  energy;  and  stuff  must  be  conceived  as  containing  form 
potentially  in  itself,  as  the  foundation  for,  and  tendency  to, 
this  particular  formation,  i.e.,  as  energy ;  and  every  actual 
thing  must  be  conceived  as  self-forming  stuff,  which  achieves 
its  form,  realizes  its  inner  purpose,  he.,  as  entelechy.  And 
things  altogether  must  appear  to  us  as  a  series  of  such  forms, 
the  lower  of  which  always  contains  the  foundation  fi>r,  and 
tendency  to,  the  next  higher,  i.e.,  as  a  gradation  of  entelechies. 
And  the  world-process  itself  can  only  be  conceived  as  a  mo- 
tion, in  which  stuff  forma  itself,  form  completes  itself,  poten- 
tiality actualizes  itself,  and  that  which  has  already  become  a 
thing,  is  constantly  becomuig  stuff  and  material  for  liigher 
formations;  i.e.,  it  must  be  conceived  as  development.  By 
this  concept,  Aristotie.got  rid  of  the  Platonic  dualism.  Even 
knowledge,  according  to  Aristotle,  is  a  process  of  development. 
Thus,  thi'ough  the  concept  of  development,  both  the  problem 
of  the  world  and  the  problem  of  knowledge  were  solved. 
This  concept  is  established  as  soon  as  form  is  conceived  as 
the  energic,  and  matter  as  the  dynamic,  principle,  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  as  soon  as  ideas  are  regarded  as  the  purpose 
dwelling  in  things.  Matter,  then,  must  be  explained  by  the 
concept  of  fiotentiality,  or  capacity  for  assuming  form.  Plato 
regarded  stuff  as  /a^  ou,  Aristotle  as  Swd^tt  ov.  The  difference 
between  these  two  philosophers  cannot  be  stated  more  briefly 
and  forcibly. 

Here  ends  the  classic  period  of  Greek  philosophy.     The 
succeeding   period  takes  another  dii-ectiou,  pointed  out  by 
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the  Soeratic  schools  and  the  Platouic-Aristotelian  doctrine. 
It  ceased  to  be  what  it  had  been,  —  cosmology,  —  Biiice  before 
and  after  its  transition  in  Socrates  it  was  constantly  trying 
to  solve  the  problera  of  the  world.  The  problems  of  the 
world-stuff,  world-order,  worl^-prucess,  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  the  pre-Socratic  philosophers :  How  can  the  world  be 
known  ?  was  the  question  of  Socrates.  Anaxagoras  gave  the 
last  solution  of  these  first  problems,  Aristotle  of  the  last. 
Anaxagoras  founded  the  dualism  between  mind  and  matter 
which  Aristotle  sought  to  overcome  by  the  doctrines  of  en- 
teleehy  and  development,  but  he  was  by  no  means  entirely 
successful ;  since,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  system,  this  dualism 
appears  again  and  again.  If  we  attend  merely  to  this  sepa- 
ration of  mind  from  matter,  Aristotle's  system  seems  to  con- 
chide  in  a  dualism  similar  to  that  from  which  Anaxagoras 
started. 

m.   TILE  PROBLEM  OF  FREEDOM. 

This  dualistic  mode  of  thought,  though  certainly  incon- 
sistent with  the  principle  of  Aristotle,  was  nevertheless  a 
natural  result  of  his  philosophy.  This  i)hilosop]iy  sees  in 
the  world  a  series  of  gradations  of  enteleehies :  it  conceives 
this  series  as  a  completed  whole,  and,  therefore,  requires  a 
last  member,  a  highest  entelechy,  i.e.,  such  a  one  as  can 
pi-oceed  from  no  higher,  which,  therefore,  in  no  wise  con- 
tains a  potentiality  for  new  formations,  is,  therefore,  not  at 
all  of  a  material  nature,  but  is  completely  immaterial,  hence 
one  which  must  be  thought  as  pure  form,  as  mere  energy 
which  is  an  end  only  to  it.self,  i.e.,  us  thought  which  thinks 
itself,  as  mind,  as  God.  Moving  every  thing,  he  is  himself 
unmoved.  Unaffected  by  the  world-process,  he  is  exalted 
above  tlie  world,  and  in  this  exaltation  is  absolutely  perfect. 
He  is  sufficient  to  himself.  This  self-sufficiency  appears  as 
the  most  perfect  state,  attainable  only  by  mind  which  re- 
poses in  its  self-consciousness,  and  holds  itself  aloof  from 
the  motions  of  the  world.  Man  also  is  a  self-conscious  per- 
sonal being :  if  he  were  free  fi'om  the  world,  he  would  be 
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perfect.  Tbis  perfection  becomes  his  ideal,  his  highest  prob- 
lem. What  he  seeks  is  the  most  perfect  state  of  life,  hia 
personal  iileal.  Philosophy  which  t^ikes  this  direction  ia 
practical  rather  than  theoretical.  The  object  of  this  phi- 
losophy is  not  so  much  idea  ^s  ideal,  not  80  much  truth  aa 
the  wise  man  wliose  archetype  it  only  seeks  to  know  in  order 
to  realize  it  in  life.  Its  fundamental  direction  is  practical : 
its  problem  ia  the  restoration  of  divine  perfection  in  man,  an 
inner  perfection,  which  approximates  divinity.  Its  goal  is 
this  divine-human  state,  or,  if  I  dare  so  speak,  this  God-be- 
coming of  man.  The  solution  of  tliis  problem  is  only  pos- 
sible through  becoming  free  from  the  world;  and  in  this  *nse 
I  call  the  new  problem,  the  freeing  of  inan  from  the  world. 
Here  we  see  already  liow  Grecian  philosophy,  filled  by  the 
ideal  of  man,  renounces  the  world,  and  seeks  a  goal  that, 
without  its  knowledge,  guided  it  into  the  path  that  termi- 
nated in  Christianity. 

But  how  is  the  freeing  fi-om  the  world  possible,  through 
•which  pei-sonal  self-sufficiency  is  obtained?  So  long  as  the 
world  lays  hold  of  us,  and  insnares  us,  we  remain  dependent. 
This  dependence  is  profound  bo  long  as  we  permit  the  world 
to  excite  our  desires,  our  passions,  and  our  efforts ;  so  long 
as  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  influenced  by  its  goods,  its  evils^ 
its  problems.  To  free  ourselves  thoroughly  from  the  world, 
we  must  cease  to  desire,  to  suffer,  to  struggle ;  i.e.,  to  strive 
for  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  world.  We  must  put 
ourselves  in  a  condition  in  which  the  world  offers  us  no  more 
goods,  in  which  there  is  nothing  worthy  of  desire,  in  wliich 
our  desires  and  passions  become  dead,  in  which  the  will  ia 
affected  and  influenced  by  nothing.  This  state  is  the  virtue 
of  the  stoics.  We  must  lead  a  life  —  in  order  to  protect  our- 
selves against  the  world  —  which  ia  free  from  sit  flaring,  or, 
not  to  ask  too  much  of  nature,  in  which  we  suffer  as  little, 
and  enjoy  as  much,  as  possible.  This  state  ia  the  happiness 
of  the  Epicureans.  Finally,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  unrest  of 
mind,  we  must  ceaae  to  strive,  and  must  give  up  the  solution 
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of  the  problems  of  the  world,  being  convinced  that  they  are 
insoluble.  This  doubt  is  the  indifference  of  the  Sceptics. 
What,  nfter  Socnites,  was  begun  in  the  cynic,  Cjreiiaic,  and 
Megaric  schools,  again  appears  after  Aristotle,  in  the  related, 
trends  of  thought,  in  the  Stoics,  Epicureans,  and  Sceptics, 
raised  to  a  higher  power,  as  it  were,  and  so  conceived  that 
these  different  tendencies  there  spring  from  one  motive,  and 
go  hand  in  hand  to  one  goal.  This  common  motive  is  the 
ideal  of  freedom  from  the  world,  a  self-consciousness  resting 
in  itself,  entire  seJf-KufiTicicncy.  In  this  common  ideal.  Stoics, 
Epicureans,  and  Sceptics  unite. 

I&  we  compare  the  means  which  they  employ  for  the  at- 
tainment of  their  ideal,  with  the  power  from  which  they  wish 
to  become  free,  the  impossibility  of  their  undertaking  is 
manifest.  They  wish  to  become  free  from  the  world;  but 
the  world  is  more  powerful  than  they  are,  and  the  ideal  of 
the  wise  man  is  wrecked  on  the  abiding  power  of  things. 
The  virtue  of  the  Stoics  stands  nj>posed  to  the  ever-renewing 
power  of  natural  impulses;  the  happiness  of  the  Epicureans, 
to  the  course  of  nature  with  its  army  of  evils,  and  unless  the 
Epicureans  fly  to  their  gods  in  the  interspaces  of  the  uni- 
verse, they  cannot  escape  the  evils  of  the  world ;  finally,  the 
course  of  nature,  with  the  power  of  its  predominant  concep- 
tions and  purposes,  which  the  Sceptic  cannot  expel,  of  which 
he  cannot  get  rid,  makes  the  indifference  which  he  seeks  im- 
possible. It  is  impossible  to  wring  the  ideal  of  self-sufficiency 
from  the  world,  to  bear  it  triumphantly  away,  unspotted  by 
the  powers  of  the  world.  This  ideal  is  the  weaker  party  in 
the  conflict,  atid  must  at  last  succumb. 

The  means  which  are  here  opposed  to  nature,  are,  in  the 
last  analysis,  taken  from  nature  herself.  The  Stoic  seeks  to 
become  free  from  nature  through  the  independence  of  the 
will,  and  this  he  calls  virtue;  but  this  virtue  is  the  proud 
consciousness  of  one's  own  wortli,  and  this  egoistic  feeling 
is  of  the  character  of  human  vanity  which  is  a  part  of  nature. 
The  Epicurean  seeks  to  become  free  from  natui-e  through  en- 
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joynient,  which  he  woukl  change  into  a  permanent  state :  this 
enjoyment  is  the  agreeable  consciousness  of  one's  own  well- 
being,  and  this  consciousness  is  a  part  of  nature.  The  Sceptic 
seeks  to  become  free  from  nature  through  dfpiibt :  he  wishes 
to  destroy  our  natural  beliefs,  nnd  to  regard  the  i)roblems  that 
naturally  arise  as  insoluble.  But  this  doubt  itself  is  sup- 
ported by  natural  grounds,  by  the  perceptions  of  the  natural 
understanding ;  and  tliis  itself  is  a  part  of  nature.  The  ideal 
which  seeks  to  overcome  nature  is  constituted  by  the  powers 
of  nature. 

And  so  each  of  these  trends  of  thought  falls  into  a  pecul- 
iar contradiction  with  itself.     The  Stoic  is  happy  in  the  •con- 
sciousness of  his  virtue;  he  feels  exalted  in  it,  and  has  in  this 
exaltation  that  agreeable  consciousness  which  the  Epicurean 
finds  only  in  the  enjoyments  of  the  senses;  he  contents  him- 
self with  the  consciousness  that  he  does  not  need  and  desire 
the  goods  of  tl\e  world;  in  this  consciousness  he  can  enjoy 
them,  first  really  enjoy  them.     In  brief,  the  Stoic  makes  an 
enjoyment  of  virtue.     The  Epicurean  seeks  enjoyment  as  the 
most  perfect  state  of  life ;  he  avoids  all  suffering  as  far  as 
possible :  but  the  greatest  enemy  of  pleasure  are  pleasures ; 
and  the  Epicurean,  therefore,  carefully  avoids  pleasures,  and, 
for  the  sake  of  pleasure,  practises  a  renunciation  and  temper- 
ance wliich  would  do  credit  to  many  a  Stoic.     In  brief,  the 
Epicurean  makes  a  virtue  of  enjoyment.     And  thus  the  two 
opposing  trends  of  thought  and  systems  of  life,  in  their  ac- 
tual manifestations,  may  become  like,  even  to  the  degree  of 
being   confounded  with  each   other.      Finally,  the   Sceptic 
Juakes  a  certainty  of  doubt,  and  falls  into  a  contradiction  no 
matter  whither  he  turns.     For  if  his  doubt  is  certain^  he  is 
Ho  longer  a  Sceptic  ;  and  if  his  doubt  is  doubtful,  it  destroys 
itself,  and  with  it  scepticism  is  at  an  end.     Enough,  these 
trends  of  thought  are  on  the  road  to  the  human  ideal ;  but 
all  their  attempts  fail,  and  at  last  resolve   themselves   into 
ftothing    but    problems  wliich  require  a  new   and  deeper 
solution. 
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IV,  THK  PROBLEM  OF  RELIGION, 

We  ourselves  are  the  world.  Our  natural  love  of  self  and 
our  natural  understanding  are  also  world :  they  are  funda- 
mentally powers  of  the  world,  since  without  them  there  is  no 
world  which  we  conceive  or  desire.  And  just  this  world 
which  is  identical  with  ourselves,  which  we  ourselves  are  in 
a  certain  sense,  is,  in  the  ideal  of  the  Stoics,  Epicureans, 
Sceptics,  so  little  overcome  that  it  is  rather  deified  in  it.  To 
get  rid  of  this  world,  of  this  our  o\vn  nature  which  is  of  the 
world,  which  is  indeed  experienced  as  evil,  to  free  ourselves 
thoroughly  from  it,  to  fling  away  and  break  through  this  self 
that  takes  ug  prisoner,  and  holds  us  down,  —  this  is  now  the 
problem  of  philosophy  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  longing  of 
all  who  are  sensible  of  the  calamities  of  the  time,  and  the 
deep  inner  ruin  of  man.  This  ardent  desire  for  freedom 
from  our  own  worldly  and  selfish  nature  is  the  desire  for  sal- 
vation;  and  so  it  is  an  absolutely  religious  motive  wliich  now 
animates  philosophy,  and  urges  it  directly  towards  human  re- 
demption.  It  seeks  the  way  to  this  goal :  it  aims  itself  to  be 
the  means  of  salvation,  it  announces  itself  as  a  doctrine  of 
salvation.  In  this  spirit,  and  in  this  motive,  must  we  judge 
its  concejvtions  and  its  effects.  Its  problem  is  the  last  of  an- 
tiquity,—  the  salvation  of  the  world.  What  it  would  call 
into  life,  is  a  world  religion :  and  it  seeks  to  attain  it,  first, 
through  a  purification  of  the  old  faith  in  the  gods;  and  second, 
through  a  restoration  of  it.  With  this  thought,  it  prepares 
for,  and  goes  to  meet,  Christianity,  contends  and  struggles 
with  it  for  the  victory,  which  it  finally  loses.  But  the  idea 
of  a  world-saving  religion  was  received  in,  and  nourished  by, 
the  consciousness  of  the  Grecian  world ;  and  when  aspiring 
Christianity  broke  through  the  limits  of  Judaism  to  work  for 
the  salvation  of  the  world,  it  found  here  the  most  fruitful 
soil. 

That  desire  for  salvation  which  animated  the  last  philosophy 
of  antiquity,  and  determined  its  mode  of  thought,  consists 
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in  the  effort  of  man  to  get  rid  of  tlie  world,  to  escape  from 
the  worltl,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  to  utiite  himsolf  with 
a  being  who  is  entirely  aloof  froin  the  Avorld  of  the  senses, 
free  from  its  limits  and  evils.     The  stand-point  of  this  phi- 
losophy, therefore,  requires,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word, 
the  oppositeness  of  God  to  the  world.     To  satisfy  this  desire 
of  human  salvation,  God  cannot  be  transcendent  enough,  or 
enough  opposed  to  the  world.     Exactly  because  of  his  aloof- 
ness from  the  world,  exactly  because  he  is  free  from  every 
thing  from  which  man  desires  to  be  free,  does  lie  become  an 
object  of  religious  aspiration.     And  exactly  for  this  reason  is 
there  in  the  conception  of  a  great  chasm  between  God  and 
the  world  a  religious  satisfaction.    God  must  be  so  conceived 
that  man  can  say  to  himself,  "  If  I  were  with  him,  I  should 
be  happy.     In  his  presence  there  is  nothing  of  that  wliich 
disturbs  and  oppresses  me."     The  dualistic  mode  of  concep- 
tion is,  therefore,  a  characteristic  of  this  jfhilosophy,  and  the 
fundamental  cause  of  it  is  absolutely  religious.     God  here 
stands  opposite  the  world,  not  as  the  principle  of  order  in 
tlie  presence  of  chaos,  not  as  the  moving  j)urpose  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  moved  cosmos,  but  as  the  principle  of  blessed- 
ness in  opposition  to  the  principle  of  evil.    He  is  not  a  principle 
for  the  explanation  of  things,  but  the  ideal  of  man  striving 
for  salvation.     Religious  aspiration  widens  to  the  uttermost 
^l>e  chasm  between  God  and  the  world:  at  the  same  time  it 
"Mires  their  union.     But  how  is  this  union  possible?    Cer- 
^nly  not  by  natural,  therefore  only  by  supernatural,  means: 
*''^  the  part  of  God  by  supernatural  revelation  ;  on  the  part 
of  man  by  supernatural  intuition,  by  inner,  mysterious,  illu- 
•"ination.     The  liighest  state  possible  to  man  is  now  regarded 
'if't  as  self-sufBciency  or  independence,  but  enthusiasm,  a  be- 
'"g  filled  by  God.     Tliis  state  has  nothing  iu  common  with 
'"6  natural  reason,  and  is  not  attainable  by  it.     It  is  niysteri- 
^'^1  and  the  philosophy  which  seeks  this  state  is  tnt/sticaL 
^tis  a  wonderful  exaltation  in  which  pliilosophy  now  partici- 
P^teg,  and  wliich  tears  it  away  from  its  natural  consciousness ; 
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a  state  of  ecstasy  ■which  cannot  ari»e  by  natural  means,  but 
rather  suddenly  comes  and  vanishes  like  a  moment  of  divine 
illumination.  Of  himself,  man  cannot  produce  this  state: 
he  can  only  experience  it,  andj  so  far  as  in  him  lies,  make 
himself  ready  to  receive  it  by  a  constant  purification  of  his 
life,  a  continued  renunciation  of  the  world,  and  control  of 
the  natural  desires,  even  to  the  extremest  abstinence.  Hence 
the  strictly  ascetic  form  of  life  which  this  pious  philosophy 
adopts.  But  the  infinite  chasm  between  the  divine  and  the 
human  nature  remains.  Only  in  the  moment  of  ecstasy  is 
man  lifted  above  it ;  but  the  moment  of  illumination  passes, 
and  man  sinks  back  again  into  the  obscure  and  unholy  world 
of  his  natural  consciousness.  Religious  aspiration  must  throw 
a  bridge  across  this  chasm.  Natural  beings  cannot,  therefore 
higher,  supernatural  beings  must,  be  mediators  between  God 
and  man.  From  the  world,  no  gradation  of  beings  ascends  to 
God ;  therefore,  a  gradation  of  beings  must  descend  from  God 
to  the  needy  world  of  man.  These  mediators  are,  therefore, 
demons,  —  beings  above  man,  and  below  God.  Faith  in 
demons  takes  possession  of  this  religious  philosophy ;  and  the 
same  motive,  which,  in  its  mode  of  conception,  separates  God 
and  the  world  to  the  uttermost,  and  relates  the  two  dualisti- 
cally,  putting  the  being  of  God  entirely  beyond  and  outside  of 
the  world,  which  makes  man's  consciousness  of  God  mystical, 
and  his  life  ascetic, — this  motive  makes  philosophy  demon- 
ological  in  relation  to  the  mediation  between  God  and  man. 

Of  course,  from  such  conditions  a  new  scientific  system 
cannot  arise,  nor  does  it  lie  in  the  need  and  tendency  of  the 
time.  It  goes  back  to  the  past,  and  what  it  finds  in  those 
systems  akin  to  it,  is  taken  by  it,  and  transformed  and  reno- 
vated in  the  religious  spirit  wliich  now  animates  philosophy. 
And  it  finds  there  two  trends  of  thought  pre-eminently 
which  meet  its  great  want,  and,  therefore,  even  appear  as 
prefigurations,  because  they  are  the  fruits  of  the  same  kind 
of  reformatory  and  religious  motives ;  viz.,  the  doctrines  of 
Pythagoras  and  Plato,  who  are  now  surrounded  wth  the 
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lo   of  a  divine  authority.      Both  these  philosophies  are 
theologically  transformed  in  the  religious  spirit  of  the  time, 
and  in  this  character  the}'  appear  as  Neo-Pythiigoreanism  and 
Neo-Platnnism.     To  transform  and  renew  the  Pythagorean 
doctrine  in  this  spii-it,  its  doctrine  of  the  orders  of  tlie  world 
must  be  conceived  as  thoughts  of  God;  the  numbers,  which 
express  this  order  in  the  old  Pythagorean  system,  must  be 
'taken    symbolically,  —  as  signs   or  symbols   of  concepts, — 
themselves,  therefore,  thought  as  ideas,  the  doctrine  of  num- 
bers as  a  doctrine  of  ideas;  i.e.,  the  old  Pj^thagorean  phi- 
losophy must  be  conceived  as  the  Platonic.     And  so  it  is 
priuci[ially  the  Platonic  philosophy  which  offers  material  for 
the  development  of  that  religious  view  of  the  world  which  the 
last  period  of  antiquity  required.     We  may,  tlierefore,  call 
this  entire  trend  of  thought  religious  Plafonigm,  which  begins 
with  the  Neo-Pythagoreans,  and  systematically  culminates 
and  dies  in  the  Neo-Platonic   schools   (Plotinus  and   Por- 
phyry, Jamblichus,  Proelus).     In  fact,  the  asf>iration  for  a 
supersensible,  purely  intelligible  world,  the  ardent  desire  for 
freedom  from  the  world  of  tJie  senses,  for  salvation  from  evil, 
the  desire  for  inward  purification,  —  these  fundamental  im- 
pulses which  imbue  philosophy  with  the  religious  spirit,  find 
no  greater  or  more  luminous  example  than  Plato's  doctrine  of 
ideas.     And  the  Platonic  ideas  themselves,  descending  from 
the  highest  unity  step  by  step  to  an  ever-increasing  multi- 
plicity, down  to  the  extremest  limit  where  forms  enter  into 
»uatter,  appear  here  as  intermediate  beings,  as  uniting  terms, 
as  ladders,  descending  from  God  to  the  world.     Thi.s  world 
of  ideas  offers  itself  as  a  welcome  design  inttj  which  philoso- 
phy,  with    its   faith    in    demons,  works    its   conception   of 
mediators. 

From  this  point  of  view,  it  is  easy  to  determine  the  sys- 
tematic form  in  which  the  last  school  of  antiquity  conceived 
and  solved  its  problem.     It  required  a  system  which  fulfils 
these  two  conditions :  first,  the  chasm  between  God  and  the 
world  must  be  made  as  wide  as  possible ;  and  second,  this 
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chaam  must  be  bridged  over  by  a  series  of  intermediate  beings 
infinite  in  number.  These  intermediate  beings  must  be  con- 
ceived as  a  gradation,  a  descending  gradation,  and,  tberefore, 
of  decreasing  perfection,  which  proceeds  from  the  most  per- 
fect being,  and  ends  in  the  most  imperfect ;  i.e.,  in  the  world 
of  the  senses,  with  the  effort  to  return  to  its  original  source. 
The  divine  primordial  being  must  be  thought  as  not  merely 
beyond  the  world,  but  also  all  activity  of  mind,  as  beyond 
even  thought  and  will,  since  as  such  it  is  inaccessible  to  man. 
Tbose  intermediate  beings,  therefore,  cannot  proceed  from 
their  divine  Cause  by  means  of  will  and  thought,  but  only  as 
a  necessary  result,  flowing  from  the  fulness  of  his  Being 
without  diminishing  this  fulness,  as  an  effect  from  which 
again  new,  less  perfect  effects  emanate ;  i.e.,  that  gradation 
of  intermediate  beings  must  be  conceived  as  a  gradation  of 
divine  emanations.  What,  in  the  old  Platonic  system,  are 
ideas,  are  emanations  in  the  Neo-Platonism,  in  which  the  sal- 
vation of  the  world  or  the  soul  returning  from  the  greatest 
distance  from  God  to  union  with  him,  is  thought  in  the  form 
of  an  eternal  process  of  the  world  and  nature.  Here  we  see 
plainly  how  the  reJigious  motive  is  conceived  in  its  typical 
pagan  form.  These  emanations  are  the  most  plastic  material 
for  all  forms  of  mythology.  What  in  Plotinus  are  still  ema- 
nations, are  in  Jamblichus  races  of  gods  and  demons,  which 
Proclus  methodically  orders  and  arranges. 

From  tlie  central  point  of  religious  Platonism,  in  which  it 
is  grounded,  this  mode  of  thought  describes  a  wide  horizon, 
extending  beyond  Pythagoras  and  the  bounds  of  the  Grecian 
world.  Religious  feelings,  as  such,  are  indeed  kindred. 
Every  plienomenon  of  a  distinctly  religious  character  is  im- 
portant to  the  interests  of  this  period.  As  it  is  itself  of  a 
mystical  nature,  it  is  particularly  attracted  by  such  forms  of 
religious  culture  as  are  of  a  mysterious  character^  by  such  re- 
ligious knowledge  as  has  the  character  of  a  divine  revelation. 
Hence  the  powerful  and  fanciful  attraction  which  the  mys- 
teries of  Greece,  the  Orphic  ritesj  and  the  Oriental  religions, 
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exercise  on  thia  temper  of  mind.  The  more  mysterious  the 
phenomenon,  so  much  the  more  powerful  and  magical  ita 
impression ;  and  the  obscurer  it  appears,  i.e.,  the  further 
removed  from  the  present,  so  much  the  more  mysterious  can 

I    it  assume  to  be.     Hence  the  effort  of  this  Platonic  trend  of 
thought  to  push  the  sources  of  its  religious  knowledge  out 
beyond  the  bounds  of  authentic  history,  and  to  sink  them  in 
the  darkness  of  the  past.     There  it  would  find  the  origin  of 
its  wisdom,  and  would  see  it  borne  on  in  religion  and  phi- 
losophy by  a  succession  of  world-illuminating  minds  from 
then  until  the  present  in  which  the  old  and  mysterious  reve- 
I         lations  are  renewed.     It  is  characteristic  of  the  fnith  of  this 
■    time,  of  the  dogmas  of  this  philosophy,  that  it  feels  itself  in 
harmony  with  all  the  religious  minds  of  the  past,  and  brings 
them  in  a  connection  which  corresponds  to  its  own  religious 
b        presuppositions.     It  looks  ever^nvhere  as  in  a  mirror,  and 
H     finds  everywhere  the  reflection  of  its  own  mode  of  thought : 
*        it  perceives  its  conceptions  in  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  in  the 
wisdom  of  Pythagoras,  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Egyptians,  iu 
the  wisdom  of  the  magicians  and  Brahmins,  in  the  illuniina- 
tinns  of  the  Jewish  prophets.    It  feels  itself  a  link  in  the  great 
I  chain  of  minds  through  which  divine  revelations  are  commu- 

nicated to  humanity.    Its  reflection,  which  it  throws  hack  into 
kthe  past,  appears  again  as  the  prefiguration  of  that  from  which 
it  claims  to  have  received  its  own  light.     As  these  religious 
Platonizing  philosophers  thiuk,  so  must  Plato  an<I  Pythago- 
i*as  themselves,  the  old  Platonists  and  old  Pytliagoreans,  have 
thought.     And  at  the  same  time  this  perfect  harmony  is  jus- 
B  tified  and  proved.    A  multitude  of  writings  ajypear  written 
in  the  spirit  of  the  new  mode  (>f  thought,  under  the  names 
Cif  an    Orpheus,    Pythagoras,  and   old   Pythagoreans.     The 
Connection  believed  in  is  substituted  for  the  actual  one,  and 
H  "this  is  completely  obscured  by  dogmatic  conceptions  ;  in  like 
"manner,  under  the  dominion  of  these  conceptions,  liistorical 
sense  and  historical  criticism  are  obscured  until  they  are 
completely  lost. 
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Among  the  religions  of  the  East,  there  is  particularly  one 
which  spontaneously  feels  and  acknowledgci*  a  spiritual  kin- 
ship with  religious  Platonism,  —  the  Jetvish.  The  decline  and 
ill  fortune  of  the  Jews  under  the  oppression  of  foreign  rule; 
the  consciousness  of  this  calamity,  and  the  longing  to  be 
delivered  from  it ;  the  hope  of  a  future  restoration ;  fiiith  in 
a  transcendent  Gud  ;  the  religious  animation,  extension,  and 
purification  of  the  idea  of  God  througli  the  prophetic  con- 
sciousness ;  the  prophets  themselves,  with  their  religious  and 
reformatory  efforts,  and  their  illuminations  enhanced  even  to 
ecstasy ;  faith  in  miracles ;  the  conception  of  angels  as  in- 
termediate beings  between  God  and  man,  already  old  and 
familiar  in  the  faith  of  the  people, — all  these  characteristics 
gave  to  Judaism  a  kinship  with  the  Grecian  philosophy, 
which  wc  have  just  expounded,  and  made  the  Mosaic 
religion  hospitable  to  the  Platonic.  Even  the  external  con- 
ditions for  mental  intercourse  existed  in  Alexandria,  that  cen- 
tre of  the  Hellenic  Orient.  Judaism  recognizes  this  kinship: 
it  can  only  comprehend  the  harmony  between  itself  and  Pla- 
tonism by  conceiving  the  latter  as  based  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  holy  records  of  its  own  faith  ;  and  now  it  can  only 
so  interpret  the  records  of  its  own  faith  as  to  vindicate  their 
harmony  with  Platonism.  In  this  way  the  allegorical  mode 
of  interpreting  the  Old-Testament  Scriptures  originated,  and 
on  its  basis  the  Jewish- Alexandrian  religious  philosophy. 
This  philosophy  culminated  in  Philo,  as  religious  Grecian 
Platonism  did  in  the  later  Neo-Platonists. 

This  Jewish  philosophy  is  also  religious  Platonism,  under 
which  name  we  accordingly  iuclude  all  the  factors  in  the 
spirit  of  the  time  immediately  preceding  tlie  Christian  era. 
Not  to  lose  ourselves  in  details,  since  we  are  here  concerned 
only  with  the  motive  that  impels  philosophy  onward,  we  seek 
the  central  point  of  this  entire  trend  of  thought.  Its  chief 
problem  is  the  salvation  of  the  world :  the  fundamental 
thought  in  which  its  solution  is  sought  is  that  of  a  world- 
saving  principle.     Now,  this  principle  can  only  be  conceived 
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the  divine  purpose  in  the  world,  as  the  motive  of  creation, 
"as  the  worlJ-arrauging  idea  —  present  in  the  furniation  of 
things  —  whieli  enters  into  the  universe,  \v Idle  Gad  himself 
B  remains  entiiely  aloof  from  the  world  in  his  transLendcut 
existence.  The  principle,  therefore,  wluch  creates  aud  saves 
the  world  must  be  different  from  God  ;  it  is  not  God  himself, 
but  it  goes  out  from  Gnd  as  the  word  from  tiie  niiiid  ;  it  is^ 
to  express  it  allegorically  and  typically,  the  word  of  God,  the 
divine  logos.  All  the  intermediate  beings  between  God  and 
man,  however  they  are  named,  whether  demons  according 
to  the  Greeks,  or  angels  according  to  the  Jews,  meet  in 
this  conception  as  in  their  unity.  The  logos  is  regarded  as 
the  mediator  between  God  and  man. 

The  idea  of  the  logos  was  developed  in  the  Grecian  plii- 
losophy.  In  order  t<^>  enter  into  humau  consciousness,  this 
idea  required  a  trend  of  thought  which,  from  the  beginning, 
made  the  principle  of  the  world  its  problem.  Grecian  phi- 
losophy from  itjj  very  origin  reflected  upon  the  principle  of 
the  world :  it  developed  these  retlectiona  in  its  pre-Sucratio 
period,  and  applied  them  to  the  explanation  of  things ;  in  its 
classic  period,  to  the  explanation  of  the  knowledge  of  things ; 
in  its  first  post- Aristotelian  period,  to  the  realization  of  the 
humau  ideal ;  in  its  last  periud,  to  comprehend  from  thence 
the  salvation  of  man  from  the  world.  If  we  denote  that 
principle  of  the  world  by  the  term  logos,  since  even  under 
the  logos  a  principle  of  the  world  must  be  lliouglit,  although 
this  name  was  by  no  means  the  one  always  used,  we  can  say 
that  Greek  philosophy  was  almost  always  occupied  with  this 
theme,  with  this  question,  What  is  the  logos?  In  the  series 
of  solutions  with  which  we  have  become  acquuinteil,  I  will 
call  attention  to  three  principal  forms  in  which  we  meet  the 
Grecian  concept  of  the  logos  most  disthictly.  The  principle 
of  the  world  must  be  conceived  as  the  order  of  the  world, 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  eternal  world-process;  but  tins 
order  of  the  world  cannot  be  conceived  without  an  eternal 
purpose  in  the  world,  which  expresses  itself  in  the  world-pro- 
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cess,  and  appears  as  changeless  being  in  ceaseless  becoming. 
But  this  eternal  purpose  in  the  world  cannot  be  conceived, 
withuut  at  the  same  time  conceiving  iu  it  the  forming  world- 
energy,  or  the  powers  that  form  the  world,  and  are  the  germ, 
as  it  were,  from  which  the  world  is  developed.  In  the  first 
form,  we  recognize  the  Heraelitian  exiilanation  of  the  world ; 
iu  the  second,  the  Platonic  ;  iu  the  third,  aftur  the  apjiearance 
of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  the  Stoic.  In  the  first  expla- 
nation, the  logos  appears  irs  the  order  of  the  world  or  world- 
process,  as  nature  or  cosmos ;  in  the  second,  as  the  archetypal 
or  ideal  world,  as  the  world  of  ideas ;  iu  the  third,  as  llie 
fulness  of  forming  forces  tlie  koyoi  irvipnaTiKoi.  And  in  the 
Heraclitian-stoic  form,  we  even  meet  the  word  logos. 

But  the  Platonic  mode  of  thought  forms  the  real  central 
point  of  the  (Jrecian  k>gt)s-idea.  The  Hcratilitiau  mode  of 
thought  involves  it  as  a  conclusion :  the  Stoic  involves  it  as  a 
premise.  For  one  cannot  conceive  the  world-process  without 
the  world-idea,  and  just  as  little  can  be  conceived  the  form- 
ing powers  of  the  world  without  the  same  idea.  Tl;e  Pla- 
tonic conception  of  the  archetypal  world  uicludes  the  human 
archetype  as  the  intelligible  ground  of  our  existence  and  tlie 
goal  of  our  becoming.  In  the  presence  of  this  archetype,  we 
can  only  understand  our  earthy  existence,  our  embodinient 
in  the  material  world,  as  a  fall  of  the  soul,  which  is  guilty  of 
desire,  and  our  return  to  that  archetype  is  only  possible  by 
means  of  a  purification,  which  entirely  overcomes  desire  iu 
our  miudt?.  But  if  tliis  is  the  gtial  of  man,  should  it  not  also 
be  the  goal  of  the  world  —  this  salvation  of  man  from  the 
world  ?  Here  the  Platonic  jthilosophy  appeal's  in  its  religious 
significance ;  and,  from  this  point,  it  gives  rise  to,  and  explains, 
the  religious  state  of  mind  and  mode  of  thought  which  char- 
acterized Greek  philosophy  in  the  last  centuries  of  its  exist- 
ence. The  logos  now  ai>]iears  as  the  world-savitig  principle, 
as  the  divine  thought  of  the  salvation  of  the  world,  in  which 
the  secret,  i.e.,  the  inmost  purpose  of  creation  is  contained, 
as  the  real  motive  of  creation,  as  the  creative  word  of  God, 
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Tt».^  word  is  realized  in  man  who  overcomes  the  world,  or 
re»tiores  iu  himself  the  pure  archetype  of  man. 
^^ow  the  Grecian  and  Jewish  problems  of  salvation  come 
^  in  contact,  and  show  in  very  many  kindred  conceptions  their 
H  reLxgious  affinity.  That  rests  in  the  thought  of  tlie  ?o^o«, 
^  tlis  in  the  conception  of  the  Messiah.  The  logos  is  a  uni- 
1^  vex-salJy  conceived  principle  of  the  world,  and  seeks  personi- 
H  fic3.tion :  the  Messiah  is  an  ideal  of  a  people  conceived  as  a 
H  pex-8on,  and  seeks  universalization.  Both  trends  of  thought 
~  nee<J  to  supplement  and  penetrate  each  other:  this  supple- 
L  ment  is  sought  on  the  Jewish  side.  To  introduce  Platonism 
H  into  Judaism  is  to  think  the  logos  idea  into  the  conception  of 
H  the  Messiah.  This  problem,  already  adumbrated  in  the  Jew- 
~  isIi-Alexandrian  book  of  wisdom,  is  solved  by  Philo,  Avho 
"I'^-kes  the  logos-Messiah  tlie  central  point  of  his  philosophy, 
tlie  Mediator  and  Saviour  of  the  world. 

The  problem  of  salvation  demands  a  personal  solution.    It 
Js  solved  if  a  man  appears  who  actually  overcomes  the  world 
^  liimself,  who,  in  the  deeper  meaning  of  the  word,  is  truly 
^ee  from  the  world,  in  whom  humanity  recognizes  its  arche- 
type, and  in  whom  it,  therefore,  believes  as  the  Saviour  of 
tbc  world.     This  is  the  only  possible  form  in  which  the  solu- 
^ii^n  of  the  religious  problem  of  the  world  can  be  effected, 
A  penson  must  appear,  who  saves  himself  from  the  world,  and, 
"iTough  faith  in  him,  the  world  itself;  a  person  of  whom  one 
•^"i  any  that  in  him  salvation  has  taken  place,  the  idea  has 
appeared,  the  logos  has  become  flesh,  God  has  become  man. 
^•Jy  through  faith  in  such  a  person  can  the  desire  of  men 
'"f  salvation  be  satisfied. 

"^in  the  point  of  view  of  the  logos  idea,  as  this  was  de- 
ve'ofKiJ  in  the  consciousness  of  Greek  philosophy,  this  man 
**»  not  to  be  found,  for  this  idea  had  no  reference  whatever 
^°  8  {larticular  individual,  to  an  actual  man :  it  gave  to  the 
lailli  which  it  animated  no  direction  whatever  towards  a  per- 
*?"•  From  the  logos  to  man,  there  was  an  impassable  chasm, 
a  chasm  that  could  not  be  bridged  by  any  conceivable  nuin- 
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ber  of  orders  of  divine  beings.  The  logos  idea  sougbt  per- 
sonification, but  it  was  utterly  incompatible  with  the  natural 
life  of  nian.  The  thought  of  salvation  was  incunsisteut  with 
human  nature;  it  remained  on  the  other  side  of  reality, some- 
thing universal  and  inanimate ;  and  so  under  this  conception 
the  desire  of  ealvation  was  without  expectation  and  without 
hope. 

The  Jewish  desire  for  salvation,  on  the  other  hand,  wu« 
filled  with  a  definite  expectation  and  hope.  An  ideal  of  their 
people  was  given  to  it  in  the  person  of  the  Messiah.  It  waited 
patiently  for  this  Saviour  who  was  to  come  to  be  the  deliverer 
of  a  people,  a  people  whom  God  had  chosen  and  preserved 
to  rule  the  world.  This  world-ruling  Messiah,  whom  the 
prophets  beheld  in  the  future  of  Israel,  was  the  object  of  the 
highest  ho])es  of  the  faith  of  tiie  Jews.  Now,  when  a  Messiah 
appeared  who  became  a  saviour,  not  in  the  Jewish  sense,  but 
the  Grecian,  a  saviour  from  the  world,  the  conditions  were 
fulfilled  under  which  the  rehgious  problem  of  the  world  re- 
ceived its  solution.  Its  starting-jioint  iay  in  the  centre  of  the 
Jewish  people.  Their  Messianic  ideal  gave  the  personal  di- 
rection which  the  idea  of  the  logos  lacked.  The  desire  for 
salvation  had,  therefore,  to  accept  tliis  ideal  in  order  to  reach 
its  goal,  in  wliich,  as  a  phenomenon  of  history,  the  logos  was 
believed  to  have  become  flesh,  God  to  have  become  man. 
Faith  had  at  first  no  path  from  the  logos  to  man ;  but  there 
was  a  path  from  man  to  tlie  Messiah,  and  from  this  Messiah, 
who  was  not  a  deliverer  in  the  Jewish-worldly  sense,  to  the 
logos.  Historical  development  took  this  path,  a  roundabout 
one  indeed,  but  the  shortest  one  because  it  led  to  the  goa! ; 
and,  as  Lessing  has  said  in  the  "Education  of  the  Human 
Race,"  "  It  is  not  true  that  a  straight  hue  is  always  the 
shortest  way." 
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CHAPTER  in. 

CHBISTIAKITY   AND   THE   CHURCH, 
I.    PRmmVK  CHRISTIAMTT. 

rr^HE  person  Jesus  realized  that  desire  for  salvation  which 
-*-  humanity  felt  most  deeply,  most  purely,  and  most  sim- 
ply ;  and  simplicity  always  triumphs.  Thruugh  hira  the  Jew- 
ish Messianic  ideal  was  spiritualized  and  transformed : 
through  him  it  was  animated  from  the  beginning  of  its  his- 
tory with  a  new  spirit,  whose  aim  was  nut  the  exaltation  of  a 
people,  the  subjugation  of  the  world,  but  the  transformation 
and  regeneration  of  man.  In  him  was  solved  the  deepest 
and  most  difficult  of  the  problems  of  the  world,  —  the  salva- 
tion of  man  from  the  world ;  he  himself  was  the  personal 
solution  of  this  problem  ;  he  fnrras,  therefore,  the  decisive 
crisis  in  the  development  of  humauity,  as  Socrates  was  in 
the  development  of  Greek  consciuusuess.  This  comparison 
shows  likewise  the  difference  between  the  two. 

At  this  point  in  the  history  of  humanity,  a  fundamental 
spiritual  renewing  began.  Before  this  was  possible,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  divine  idea  to  be  embodied  in  a  person 
who  restored  and  revealed  the  human  archetype  in  himself ; 
then  it  was  necessary  for  humanity  to  recognize  this  arche- 
type as  its  own,  and  believe  in  the  person  Jesus  as  the  Sav- 
iour of  the  world.  This  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  forms  the 
foundation  and  the  principle  of  Christianity :  it  contains  the 
problem  which  from  that  time  occupied  humanity,  and  out 
of  which  new  problems  are  progressively  developed.  We 
follow  here  these  problems  in  their  philosophical  relations,  so 
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far  as  they  give  rise  to^  and  promote,  a  new  view  of  the 
world  correspoBding  to  the  Christian  faith.  The  principle 
of  this  faith  is  absohitely  religious:  it  in  eoncei'iied  unly 
witli  the  et-ernal  welfare  of  mau,  with  the  salvation  of  the 
wor!il,  with  the  relation  of  man  to  God.  The  view  of  the 
world  corresponding  to  it  is,  therefore,  absolutely  theologi- 
cal. The  theological  mode  of  thought  forma  the  fundamen- 
tal characteristic  of  Christian  philosophy,  by  which  we  mean 
that  system  of  conceptions  which  is  grounded  on  faith  in 
Christ  as  its  principle. 

Christian  philosophy,  therefore,  as  a  system,  could  not  be 
developed  until  the  religious  principle  of  Christianity  was 
thoroughly  established,  —  the  princiide  that  fitted  it  to  be 
the  religion  of  the  world.  In  its  primitive  form,  Christianity 
was  not  a  system  of  thought,  but  the  proclamation  of  a  fact ; 
not  a  series  of  dogmas,  but  a  gospel.  As  it  developed,  it 
passed  through  a  series  of  different  stages,  and  got  rid  of  the 
contradictions  which  were  discovered  in  its  first  records. 
Christian  faith  regarded  Jesus  from  higher  and  higher  points 
of  view.  First  he  was  the  Messiah  of  the  uliosen  jjeople  i 
then  he  was  the  Saviour  of  the  worlds  who  came  not  to  glo- 
rify the  Jews,  but  to  save  the  world  ;  and  finally  he  was  the 
savmg  principle  of  the  world,  the  eternal  logos,  God  become 
man,  and  in  this  light  his  person  and  life  were  represented. 

To  follow  and  point  out  those  developments  in  the  New- 
Testament  records,  those  contradictions,  forms  of  transition, 
and  interminglings  of  Jewish  and  Hellenic  conceptions, 
those  great  conflicts  which  deeply  and  jiassioiiately  agitated 
primitive  Christianity,  and  were  necessary  to  free  it  from  its 
first  limits,  and  fit  it  for  a  great  career  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  was  the  special  task  of  a  searching  examination  of  the 
Bible.  It  was  necessary  to  decide  between  the  Jewish  faith 
in  the  Messiah,  and  the  faith  in  the  Saviour  of  the  world ; 
between  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  the  Jctvs  and  the  reli- 
gion of  the  world ;  between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile,  the 
Petrine  and  Pauline,  conceptions.    These  controversies  were 
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carried  on  and  settled  by  primitive  Christ ianitt/,  which,  iti  its 

J'aulme  form,  broke  through  the  barriers  of  Judaism,  and 

severed   the   bond   that  still  fastened  it  to  a  single  nation. 

Thus  only  did  Christianity  attain  that  universal  value  which 

xiiade  possible  a  great  career  in  the  history  of  the  world. 


II.  TBB  cnt:BCB. 

The  decisive  step  towards  the    realization  of  this  career 
the  fixed  and  permanent  organization  of  the  Church, 
an  empire  of  faith  which  rose  in  tlie   midst   of  the   ruins 
of  the  old  world,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  a   new  one. 
But  such  an  organization  was  impossible  until  Christianity 
laid  aside  its  apocalyptic  conceptions  of  the  imminent  end 
of  the   world.      If    Christ    was  about    to    come    from    the 
clouds  of  heaven,  and  establish  a  millennial  kingdom,  there 
vu  no  need  of  a  permanent  ecclesiastical  institution.     But 
ifaitk  in  Christ  abandoned  its  Messianic  form,  and  became 
«pii'itualized  ;  as  the  idea  of  its  universal  value  was  empha- 
siiei],  and,  consequently,  as  the  need  for  a  new  fellowship 
&nd  regulation  in  the  life  of  liuinanity  was  felt,  —  the  organi- 
wtion  of  the  Church  seemed  a  necessity.     The  Church  was 
^lie  earthly  kingdom  of  the  invisible  Christ  instead  of  the 
'iiilli.'imial  kingdom  ex}>ected  by  those  who  believed  in  his 
ujJtiiediatc  second  coming.      That  kingdom  of  the  hi  visible 
C'n'ist  promotes  the  unity  of  believers,  and  this  unity  must 
'>e  the  central  fact  and  governing  principle  in  the  new  regu- 
lation of  life.     Now,  Christ  himself  must  be  the  bond  of 
^'lioii  between  Christian   believers.     But  for  its  value   on 
fiftUh,  this  union  requires  a  visible  form.     The  community  of 
•^lievers  need   to   know  that  they  are  united   under  one 
"^H  a  head  which  represents  Christ  in  their  midst,  steps 
"•to  Iu8  place,  as  it  were.     The  idea  of  a  representative  office, 
'Bm  the  idea  of  an  episcopacy,  alone  solves  the  problem  of 
the  Unity  of  faith,  which  is  identical  vrith  the  problem  of  the 
^•■lurch.     Now,  only  iji  one  way  can  bislmps  be   regarded 
w  the  representatives  of  Christ  on  earth.    The  apostles  were 
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the  immediate  successors  of  Christ:  bishops  must  be  the 
fiuccessors  of  the  apostles,  and,  through  them,  of  Christ. 
Tlius,  the  vahie  of  the  episcopacy  clepenils  upon  the  idea  of 
apostolic  succession.  But  there  are  many  bishops ;  and  the 
idea  of  unity,  which,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  Church,  requires  their  union  under  a 
supreme  bishop ;  and,  from  the  idea  of  apostolic  successiou,  it 
follows  that  he  must  he  regarded  as  the  successor  of  the 
chief  apostle,  i.e.,  of  Peter.  Now,  the  Church  was  organized 
in  the  Roman  empire :  the  political  institutions  of  Rome 
were,  therefore,  the  external  conditions  under  which  it  began 
to  exist.  Hence  her  political  centres  seemed  the  natural  cen- 
tres for  the  ecclesiastical  organization ;  the  capitals  of  prov- 
inces became  t!ie  natural  seats  of  bishops;  those  of  states,  of 
archbishops  and  patriarchs  ;  and  the  metropolis  of  the  world, 
the  seat  of  the  supreme  bishop.  Thus,  Rome  was  the  seat  of 
the  ecclesiastical  unit,  the  episcopal  primate;  while  it  fol- 
lowed, from  ecclesiastical  grounds,  that  this  primate  was 
regarded  as  the  successor  or  representative  of  Peter,  From 
the  co-operation  of  the  two  causes,  therefore,  it  followed  that 
the  Roman  bishop  was  regarded  as  the  successor  of  Peter, 
and  the  apostle  Peter  as  the  founder  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity in  Rome.  Thus  the  idea  of  the  papacy  arose  and 
was  realized  in  the  Western  Church.  The  idea  of  Peter's 
residence  in  Rome  and  liis  labors  there  first  grew  out  of 
anti-Pauline  tendencies,  then  adapted  itself  to  the  recon- 
ciled form  of  the  Petro-Paulme  legends,  and  grew  into  an  es- 
tablished tradition,  on  the  basis  of  which  the  Roman  bishops 
claimed  ecclesiastical  primacy.  (This  conclusion  is  clearly 
made  out  by  a  highly  instructive  investigation,  which  has 
thrown  much  light  upon  the  nature  and  development  of  the 
Jewish-Christian  modes  of  thouglit.) 

In  the  various  departments  of  human  life,  and  the  various 
forms  of  human  culture,  perhaps  no  greater  example  can  be 
found  of  an  liistorical  development,  springing  merely  from 
an  idea,  and  perpetuated  and  controlled  by  it,  than  the  Chris- 


tian  Church.  It  sprang  from  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  Christian 
faitli;  and  this  idea  determined  its  form,  and  developed  it 
into  a  power  that  ruled  the  world.  Its  fundanientjil  form 
WIS  very  simple.  It  was  so  constituted  that  believers  felt 
tliemselves  united  with  Clu-ist  by  a  living,  historical  bond; 
that  the  pei-son  of  Christ  seemed  united  with  believers  by  an 
unbroken  series  of  connecting  links.  Those  links  were  the 
bishops  and  the  apostles  and  the  apostolic  fathers.  Hence 
the  historical  reality  of  Jesus  was  accepted  as  an  axiom  of 
ijicontestable  truth. 

In  a  short  time,  the  Church  became  a  living  and  indestruc- 
tible power.     Its  influence  increased  in  spite  of  the  persecu- 
tions of  Rome,  and  because  of  them.     In  the  midst  of  the 
diaiutegrating  empire  of  pagnn  Rome,  the  Cliristian  Church, 
lifter  a  few  centuries,  was  the  only  strong  unit  with  Inward 
Ufe.     The  unity  of  the  stxite  consisted  in  imperialism;  the 
unity  of  faith,  in  the  CImrch;  and  already  it  stood  in  the 
presence  of  that  empire  as  an  imposing,  and,  even  in  ita  out- 
ward form,  invincible,  power.     In  one  respect,  imperialism 
and  the  Church  resembled  each  other,^in  their  striving  for 
centralization ;  and  this  was  why  the  Church  exercised  an 
attraction  on  the  imperial    power.     Each   of   these   powers 
could  strengthen  itself  by  forming  an  alliance  with,  and  using, 
the  other.     Constant! ue  the  Great  appreciated  this  fact,  and 
it  might  very  well  have  appeared  to  him  in  a  religious  light. ^ 
It  was  not  so  much  the  cross  in  the  clouds,  as  the  cross  in 
the  world,  before  which  he    bowed.     Imi)erialisni  professed 
Christianity,  and  thereby  advanced  to  the  power  of  the  world. 
What  Constantine  established  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century,  and  Julian,  fifty  years  after  the  first  edict  of  tolera- 
tion, vainly  sought  to  overthrow,  was  confirmed  by  Theodo- 
frius  the  Great,  at  the  end  of  that  century,  even  before  the 
division  of  the  empire. 

The  first  inner  problem  of  the  new  religion  consisted  in  the 
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development  and  adjustment  of  the  apostolic  oppositions,  — 
the  grounding  of  Catholic  Christianity.  Externally,  its  work 
Wijs  to  conquer  the  Roman  empire.  It  gained  the  victory 
after  enduring  nil  sorts  of  political  persecutions,  in  the  course 
of  the  three  first  centuries,  from  Nero  to  Diocletian,  and 
experiencing  every  attack  of  philosophy  from  Celsus  to 
Porphyry. 

in.    TUB  DOCTRINE  OF  TUE  CTU'RCTI. 

1.  The  Problem.  —  Unity  of  faith  demands  perfect  harmony 
in  the  conceptions  of  faith.  The  Cluirch  must  make  these 
conceptions  universally  valid  or  synibolical.  Only  the 
Cliurch  can  do  it,  since,  bj-  virtue  of  its  bishops  and  synods, 
it  alone  has  the  power  to  decide  what  is  true.  Christian 
faith  must  be  definitely  determined,  freed  from  all  arbitrary 
conceptions,  from  all  opposing  points  of  view.  This  was  re- 
(juired  by  the  Church,  since  unity  of  faith  demands  also  unity 
in  the  consciousness  of  faith:  only  thereby  is  the  Church 
inwardly  and  thoroughly  establisheil.  The  men  who  laid 
the  foundations  of  t lie  ecclesiastical  edifice,  who  put  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  in  a  definite  form,  are  justly  called  the 
fathers  of  the  Church,  patres  ecdesice.  They  changed  faith 
into  doffmcts;  they  grounded  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  and 
therewith  the  inner  unity  of  the  faith  of  the  Chureli ;  tlicy 
solved  the  fundamental  problems  of  theology  (called  patristic 
in  this  part  of  its  development). 

Tliese  problems  were  solved  from  a  regulative  point  of 
view.  The  criterion  of  the  unity  of  faith  was  determined  by 
the  teachings  of  Christ  and  the  apostles.  That  is  true  which 
they  taught,  which  has  been  handed  down  as  their  doctrine 
in  unbroken  succession  by  the  successors  of  tlie  apostles, 
with  whom  the  Church  believes  itseif,  and  only  itself,  in 
living  historical  connection.  As  apostolic  succession  fonus 
the  unity  of  faitli,  so  apostolic  tradition  forms  the  criterion 
of  the  doctrines  of  faitli. 

From  the  point  of  view,  and  the  fundamental  idea,  of 
Christianity,  we  cau  aee  the  principle  that  determined  the 
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conception  and  Bolution  of  the  patristic  problem.  What  must 
be  believed,  is  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  humanity.  lie  must 
be  accepted  as  the  person  in  whom  the  salvation  of  the  world 
is  accomplished.  Faitti  in  this  fact  forms  the  fixed  presuppo- 
sition on  which  the  Church  rests ;  the  sure  guiding  principle 
which  regulates  and  arranges  its  conceptions.  What  contra- 
dicts tliis  principle  is  false,  that  which  agrees  with  it  is  true. 
Thus  orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy  were  distinguished  in  the 
concepts  of  the  Christian  faith.  And  the  problem  of  the 
Cbarch  was  to  develop  and  establish  the  doctrines  of  ortho- 
<loxy  in  accordance  with  this  principle- 

In  that  fact  of  faith  itself  lies  the  fundamental  question  of 
ChiTstian  theology.  The  fact  of  the  salvation  of  the  world 
is  accomplished  in  the  jierson  of  Clirist.  Chinst,  therefore, 
must  be  accepted  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world;  as  the  world- 
saving  principle,  which  is  eternal ;  like  the  divine  purpose  in 
the  world,  like  the  divine  motive  in  creation  ;  eternal,  there- 
fore, like  God  himself.  This  world-saving  printiiple  must  be 
identified  with  the  person  Jesus,  witli  this  defuiite,  historical 
person.  The  two  moments  of  faith  must  have  equal  authority, 
and  must  be  united  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  If  a  cer- 
tain mode  of  thought  requires  the  saving  world-principle  in 
I  Christ  to  be  so  acknowledged  and  emphasized  that  the  his- 
torical, human  Jesus  is  thereby  made  unreal,  the  fact  of  sal- 
vation ceases  to  be  an  historical,  actual  fact,  and  this  mode 
of  thought  is,  therefore,  false.  If  another  mode  of  thought 
requires  the  finite  and  creatural  character  of  the  Saviour  to 
be  80  emphasized  that  his  divine  nature  is  thereby  degraded 
and  invalidated,  this  mode  of  thought  is  likewise,  therefore, 
iji  contradiction  with  that  wliich  must  be  believed.  Thus, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  must  develop  its  own  principles 
iu  couilict  with  opposing  views  of  faith.  It  is  threatened 
on  two  sides,  each  a  contradiction  of  the  other.  On  the 
one,  the  divine  manifestation  of  Christ  is  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  his  histfirical  and  human  reality:  on  the  other, 
reversely,  his  creatural  nature  is  maintiviued  at  the  expense 
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of  his  divine.  There,  the  Gnostic-Docetic  mode  of  thought 
must  he  contested  ;  here,  the  rationalistic-Arian. 

If  we  presuppose  salvation  in  Christ  as  the  primarily 
given  fact,  the  prohlem  of  patristic  theology  is,  to  hring  the 
conceptions  of  faith  into  harmony  with  it,  to  make  them 
conformable  to  it,  to  so  determine  them  that  they  do  not  in- 
validate that  primary  fact.  Humanity  must  be  saved ;  i.e., 
reconciled  with  God  through  Christ.  This  fact,  therefore, 
appears  as  a  product  of  three  factors,  —  God,  Christ,  human- 
ity- In  reference  to  all  three,  a  multitude  of  conceptions  are 
possil>le  which  are  not  consistent  with  the  fact  of  salvation : 
all  those  conceptions  are,  and  must  be,  false  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Church.  In  respect,  therefore,  to  all  three,  only  cer- 
tain conceptions  are  true  ;  and  this  brings  us  to  the  problem. 
What  are  those  true  conceptions?  If  God  is  not  so  con- 
ceived that  from  him  goes  out  a  world-saving  principle,  which 
appears  in  the  person  of  Christ,  and  makes  real  the  fellow- 
ship of  believers,  the  fiict  of  salvation  is  null.  If  the  person 
of  Christ  is  not  so  conceived  that  salvation  takes  place  in 
him,  there  has  been  no  salvation.  If  man  is  not  conceived  as 
needing,  and,  therefore,  capable  of  receiving,  salvation,  the 
fact  of  salvation  is  without  purpose  and  meaning. 

These  arc  thus  three  problems,  in  respect  to  that  primary 
fact  of  faith,  which  affect  the  doctrine  of  the  Church :  how 
must  the  natures  of  God,  Christ,  and  man,  be  conceived,  that, 
in  all  three  points,  our  conceptions  may  be  conformable  to 
the  fact  of  salvation  ?  The  first  question  is  the  problem  of 
theology ;  the  second,  of  Chrhiology ;  the  third,  of  anthropol- 
of^y.  Atlianasius,  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  determined  the 
ec(;lesiaKtical  solution  of  the  first  question  in  a  controversy 
with  the  presbyter  Arius:  he  is  related  to  dogma,  as  Baur 
aptly  says,  as  Gregory  VIL  to  the  Church.  Cyril,  the  patri- 
arch of  Alexandria,  determined  the  solution  of  the  second, 
in  contro%'ersy  with  Nestor,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople; 
and  the  solution  of  the  third  was  determined  by  Augustinus, 
the  bishop  of  Hippo,  in  controversy  wdth  the  monk  Pelagius. 
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The  solution  of  the  first  question  requires  the  distinction  of 
tie  divine  persons  and  their  consiibstantiality,  tlie  determi- 
nation of  the  divine  economy,  the  concept  of  the   trimitf ; 
tliat  of  the  second^  the  distinction  and  union  of  both  natiirea 
ia  Christ,  the  concept  of  thcanthropi^n  ;  that  of  the  tliird, 
the  doctrine  of  divine  grace  and  of  the  sinful  nahtre  of  man, 
by  which  the  concept  of  human  freedom  is  determined.    Here 
tlie  ecclesiastical  system  of  faith  culuunatcs  in  decided  and 
absolute  opposition   to   paganism.     Augustine   defined   this 
opposition,  conceiving  tliem  as  fundamentally  opposed   sys- 
tems,—  paganism  as  the  kingdom  of  this  world,  '■''civUaa  ter- 
rma;"   Christianity  as  the  kingdom  of  God,  ^^civitas  del." 
Filled  and  illuminated  with  the  faith  iu  a  new  world,  in 
the  midst  of  the  on-rushing  destruction  and  devastatidii  of  the 
old,  he  laid  tlie  foundation  of  the  speeiQcully  Christian  and 
ecclesiastical  view  of  the  world. 

2.  Auijustinianhm.  —  Augustine  was  the  ablest  of  ecclesi- 
astical thinkers  ;  and  if  "  ecclesiastical  "  includes  "  theologi- 
cal," he  was  the  greatest  of  Christian  theol<jgiaus.  He  made 
the  Church  clear  concerning  herself:  he  kindled  the  light  in 
which  she  saw  her  own  nature  ;  and  in  this  sense  we  can  say 
with  truth  of  this  father  of  the  Cliurch,  that  he  was  her 
greatest  light.  He  not  merely  completed,  the  faith  of  the 
Church,  but  at  the  same  time  gromuled  faith  in  the  Church, 
drawing  from  the  fact  of  salvation  all  the  inferences  that 
relate  to  human  nature. 

Human  nature  must  be  conceived  as  adapted  to  the  fact 
of  salvation  from  sin.  It  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as 
needing  salvation,  or  sir^f^d.  It  can  he  saved  only  through 
Christ:  it  appears,  therefore,  as  iiicapalde  of  salvation  of 
itself,  or  as  destitute  of  freedom  in  its  sinfulness.  Sin,  accord- 
ingly, is  the  power  which  controls  the  will ;  it  is  a  property 
of  the  will  from  which  the  will  cannot  free  itself ,  it  ia  the 
iture  of  the  human  will.  liut  sin  is  guilt,  and  guilt  pre- 
jposes  freedom,  since  a  being  without  freedom  cannot 
incur  guilt:  a  sin  which  excludes  freedom  is  a  contradiction. 
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Thus,  sin  appears  as  the  fact  of  freedom,  and  likewise  as  its 
loss.  Man  originally  hiul  power  not  to  sin :  he  sinned,  and 
thus  lost  his  freedom,  and  certaiidy  forever.  Since  then  he 
can  do  nothing  but  sin.  la  the  first  sin,  the  human  race 
fell :  in  Adam,  all  have  sinned.  Sin  is  free  in  its  origin  ;  in 
its  consequences,  slavery,  causing  the  permanent  corruption 
of  human  nature,  original  gin.  That  is  the  fundamental 
thouglit  of  Augustine, — a  thought  which  he  first  made  valid 
in  this  sense,  raised  into  full  consciousness,  and  made  the 
central  point  of  the  doctrine  of  salvation.  In  this  state  of 
original  sin,  man  cannot  acquire  salvation ;  he  can  neither 
give  it  to  liimself,  nor  can  he  of  himself  merit  it;  it  can  only 
fall  to  his  share  contrary  to  his  deserts,  i.e.,  through  grace. 
There  is  nothing  in  man  to  deserve  this  favor :  it  is,  there- 
fore, unconditional,  groundless,  an  act  of  the  divine  Arbi- 
trary Will.  God  bestows  his  grace  on  man  without  his 
co-operation ;  i.e.,  he  elects  him  to  salvation.  Salvation, 
therefore,  is  the  elcclian  of  grace, — an  election  completely 
indei^endent  of  human  actions  and  works:  it  was  made  be- 
fore man  existed,  and  must  accordingly  be  conceived  aa 
divine  predetermination  or  predestination.  To  elect  is  to 
prefer.  Some  are  elected  by  God  to  salvation,  otliers  to 
damnation.  Now,  according  to  the  divine  decree,  revealed 
in  the  fact  of  salvation,  man  can  receive  divine  grace  only 
through  Christ,  and  comnninion  with  Christ  is  possible  only 
through  the  Church.  The  Cliurcli,  therefore,  is  the  kingdom 
of  grace,  the  divine  institution  of  grace  on  earth,  the  con- 
dition and  means  of  human  salvation.  There  is  no  salvation 
except  through  redemijtion,  none,  therefore,  outside  of  the 
Church :  tliis  is  the  doctrine  that  the  Church  alone  saves. 

The  fact  of  salvation  presupposed  by  faith  demands  that 
human  nature  be  conceived  as  under  the  dominion  of  origi- 
nal sin.  The  concept  of  God  and  that  of  the  Church  lead  to 
the  same  requirement. 

God  must  be  conceived  as  unconditional,  i,e.,  all-powerful, 
w.ill.     He  is  not  merely  power,  but  will :  this  concept  nega- 
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lives  all  emanation.    He  is  unconditi&nal  vn\l,  —  will  limited 

by  Dothing  without  him;   without  him,  therefore,  there  is 

nothing  that  can  limit  him  :  this  concept  negatives  all  dual- 

\im.    The  mode  of  thought  of  religious  Platonism,  the  Neo- 

Platonists,  and   the    Christian    Gnostics,  was   dualistic   and 

emanational.     The    theology   of    Augustine    is    completely 

opposed   to   these  modes  of  thought.     If  God  is  will,  the 

world  is  the  work  of  his  will,  —  i.e.,  creation, —  and  the  divine 

activity  is  creative.     If  God  is  unconditional  will,  the  worhl, 

since  it  does  not  emannte  from  the  divine  nature,  can  only 

Iw  created  out  of  nothing  hy  the  divine  will :  it  is  "p«r  deiim 

dt  nikilo."     So  the  conservation  of  the  world,  since  the  world 

is  nothing  in  itself,  is  a  continual  creation  of  God,  "crca/to 

continua ; "  so  every  thing  which  happens  in  the  world  is 

determined,  predetermined,  by  the  divine  will ;  so  men  also 

are  predestineii,  some  to  salvation,  the  rest  to  damnation ;  so 

from  the  side  of  men  salvation  can  be  conditioned  by  nothing, 

i.e.,  men  appear  as  of  themselves  incapable  of  saivatitm,  as 

80  under  the  rule  of  sui  thiit  this  constitutes  the  otnditinu 

of  their  will,  — a  conditimi  which  is  transmitted  by  iuheritauce 

&om  generation  to  generation.     In  this  point,  the  theology 

of  Augustine  results  in  the  doctrine  of  original  sin. 

Two  principal  concepts  of  the  Augustinian  system  appear 
to  contradict  each  other.  The  concept  of  God  requires  the 
uncouditionaluess  of  the  will,  and  this,  the  concept  of  pre- 
destination, which  destroys  hnman  fieeduni.  But  if  there  is 
no  freedom,  there  is  no  sin  ;  and  if  there  is  no  sin,  there  in  no 
need  of  salvation;  and  if  no  need  of  salvation,  no  salvation. 
^V'hat  the  concept  of  God  denies,  the  concept  of  aalvutiou 
affirms.  Augustine  seeks  so  to  remove  this  contradiction  sis 
not  to  deny  human  freedom  as  such.  God  gave  it  to  man, 
but  man  has  lost  it  through  sin,  and  corrupted  his  nature ; 
and  this  is  why  sin  has  become  original  sin. 

The  concept  of  the  Church  requires  that  of  original  sin. 
The  perception  of  this  connection  turns  a  blaze  of  liglit  uihui 
the  system  of  Augustine,     if  Uae  Church  is  the  kingdom 
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within  wluch  alone  we  can  commune  with  Christ,  and  there- 
by partake  of  tbe  divine  grace,  it  possesses  the  power  to 
forgive  sins.  Only  througii  and  in  it  can  sins  be  forgiven. 
Salvation  comes  to  man  because  the  Church  takes  him  into 
her  bosom  through  the  means  of  grace  of  baptism.  Now,  if 
the  Church,  us  the  kingdom  of  divine  grace,  ia,  like  this, 
luiconditional,  and  independent  of  the  co-operation  of  men, 
it  exists  before  individuals :  it  appears,  like  the  state  of  the 
ancients,  as  the  whole  which  is  earlier  than  the  parts.  It, 
therefore,  receives  man  in  the  beginning  of  his  earthly  exist- 
ence, at  his  entrance  in  the  world :  it  must  incorporate  into 
itself  chiklren  when  it  baptizes  them.  Through  baptism* 
children  become  partakei's  of  forgiveness  of  sins,  must, 
therefore,  also  need  forgiveness  of  sins,  i.e.,  be  sinful;  and 
thi.s  is  only  possible  because  of  original  sin.  It  is  very  sig- 
nificant that  a  controversy  arose  between  Pelagius  and 
Augnistine  concerning  the  danniation  of  unbaptized  chil- 
dren. If  there  is  no  salvation  outside  the  Church,  and  if  it 
can  only  be  reached  through  the  Church,  man  outside  the 
Church  is  in  a  state  of  sin ;  outside  of  baptism  is  corruption ;  in 
the  kin.i^di)ni  of  nature,  sin  rules,  and  this  leads  to  damnation. 
Without  original  sin,  there  is  no  sinfulness  of  children,  no 
necessity  in  their  case  for  forgiveness  of  sin,  no  necessity 
for  their  baptism,  no  validity  to  the  doctrine  that  the  church 
exists  before  individuals,  no  unconditional  existence  of  the 
Church,  i.e,,  no  Church  as  the  kingdom  of  grace.  Tlius, 
the  doctrine  of  original  sin  is  the  central  point  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church.  Faith  in  the  Church  demands  the  natui'al 
corruption  of  individuals,  and  conversely.  As  to  what  con- 
cerns the  eternal  welfare  of  man,  every  thing  depends  upon 
the  Church,  nothing  upon  the  natural  man.  That  is  the 
central  |>ouit  of  Augnstinianism,  which,  regardless  of  con- 
sequences, forcibly  and  keenly  drew  all  the  inferences  which 
that  presupposed  principle  of  faith  enjoins,  even  in  their 
unavoidable  contradictions. 

This  system  is  tbe  basis  of  the  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
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This  is  the  source  of  its  consciousness  of  unconditional  su- 
premacy. But,  iji  the  course  of  tlie  ilevelopuieut  of  the 
Church,  conclusions  were  necessarily  drawn  which  obscured 
the  principle  of  Augustiiiianisni.  Faith  in  the  Church  is  lui- 
conditional  obedience,  and  this  does  what  the  Church  requires. 
Obedience  can  show  itself  in  but  one  way,  —  by  olwdieiit  con- 
duct, by  external  works,  in  this  case  by  ecclesiastical  works. 
Inwardly  these  works  may  be  merely  mechanical :  outwardly 
they  may  far  exceed  the  measure  of  what  is  required,  and 
be  meiitorioiis  and  holy  ;  and,  from  the  nature  of  works,  they 
must  be  judged  from  without.  Hence  the  possibility  arises 
of  earning  merit,  and  justifying  one's  self,  by  works.  But, 
if  works  avail  as  a  means  of  justification,  human  co-operation 
is  no  longer  excluded  from  the  conditions  of  salvation;  and 
ill  the  same  proportion  as  this  co-operation  is  nieritoriniis, 
validity  must  be  conceded  to  liunian  freedom  also.  And 
tbm  there  proceeded  from  the  faith  in  the  Church,  which 
Augustine  grounded,  the  doctrine  of  the  merit  of  good 
works,  which,  in  contradiction  Avith  Augustiuianism,  rests 
on  the  Pelagian  doctrine  of  freedom.  After  this  doctrine 
bill  reached  its  extremest  limit,  Angustine''s  fujidamejital 
tbotiglit  of  the  sinful  nature  of  man  was  enii>hasized  anew 
*i»  a  reforming  power.  Within  the  Christianity  of  the  West 
it  broke  through  the  authority  of  the  Roman-Catholic  sys- 
tem ill  Lutlier,  Zwingle,  and  Calvin;  and  within  Catholicism, 
M  Jansenism,  it  attacked  the  system  of  the  Jesuits. 


IV.    TUB  DSIFtCATION  OF  THK  CHUaCH. 

If  tlie  Church  is  the  kingdom  of  divine  grace,  the  vessel 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  sphere  of  its  activity,  it  itself 
appears  as  a  member  in  the  divine  economy,  as  an  eternal 
ordinance,  which,  iu  its  hierarchical  forms,  constitutes  tlie 
ladder  which  leads  from  heaven  down  to  eavtli.  In  this 
conception,  the  historical  origin  and  develoimient  of  the 
Church  is  obscured:  it  seems  as  if  it  had  descetided  from 
heaven,  become  visible  in  the  earthly  hierarcliy,  which  rises 
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from  the  Jewish  to  the  Christian,  from  the  legal  to  the 
ecclesiastical,  from  deacons  and  presbyters  to  bishops,  and 
continues  beyond  the  world  in  the  lieavenly  hierarchy  in  the 
orders  of  angels,  whose  highest  ranks  surround  the  tlirone  of 
God. 

The  gradation  of  Platonic  ideas  had  transformed  itself  in 
the  last  systems  of  Greek  philosophy,  in  religious  Flatonism, 
into  the  gradation  of  heathen  gods.  Tliis  conception,  which 
the  Neo-Platonic  school  of  Athens,  the  system  of  Proclus, 
developed,  was  the  last  of  exhausted  paganisTn.  The  Chris- 
tian Church  has  now  established  its  divine  authority.  It 
also  is  a  kingdom  of  orders  mediating  between  God  and 
man,  and  the  type  and  the  form  of  that  Neo-Platonic  mode 
of  conception  corresponds  to  its  hierarchical  constitution. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  two  entered  a  union ;  tljat  that  type 
became  Christianized,  and  in  it  the  Church  was  deified. 

This  blending  of  Neo-Flatonie  forma  with  faith  in  the 
Church,  tliis  deification  of  the  Church,  constitutes  the  charac- 
ter and  the  theme  of  those  writings  which,  in  the  sixth 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  were  known  under  the  name 
of  "  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,"  who  was  one  of  the  first 
Christians  whom  Paul  converted  in  Athens,  and  whom  the 
sage  made  the  first  bishop  of  that  city.  This  conception  of 
the  theology  of  the  Areopagite,  which  sees  and  worships  in 
the  Church  the  kingdom  of  lieaven  on  earth,  stamped  itself 
deeply  on  the  religious  imagination  and  the  mysticism  of 
the  Middle  Ages.     It  was  the  Guosticism  of  the  Church. 
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THE  COURSE    OF    DEVELOPMENT    OF    THE    PHILOSOPHY    OF 
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I.    PROBL£&[. 

pHRISTIANITY  has  developed  into   the   Church,   and 
^  Chiistian  faith  into  a  series  of  dogmas.     The  lixed  pre- 
supposition upon  which  the  further  development  of  Christian 
ideas  now  rests,  is  the  fact  of  salvation,  represented  in  the 
form  of  the  symbols  and  dogmas  which  resulted  from  the 
labors  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church,  and  of  tiie  great  couu- 
ciJs  of  the  fourtli  and  fifth  centuries.     The  fact  of  salvation 
needed  to  be  proclaimed,  de\'outly  received,  freed  from  every 
limitation.     The  dogmas  of  faith,  on  the  other  hand,  require 
to  be  taught,  proved,  combined  with  each   other.     As  the 
Church  fonna  a  hierarchical  system  of  absolute  unity,  so  its 
doctrine  must  become  a  system  in  complete  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Church,  and  governed  by  it.     The  system- 
atizatiou  of  faith  requires  their  collection  and  organization  in 
a  demonstrative  form,  by  means  of  which  they  can  be  taught 
and  learned.      Such   a   form   is   impossible   unless  they  are 
grounded  on  a  comprehensive  basis,  and  logically  deduced 
therefrom.     This  systeniatization  was  the  work  of  scholas- 
ticism.    The  teacliers  of  the  Church  in  the  narrower  sense 
of  the  term,  the  doctore*  ecclemcp^  take  the  place  of  the  patrea 
ecelegioe,  the  fathers  of  the  Church.     Dogmas  in  their  hands 
were  materials  for  instruction:  theology  was  taught.     It  be- 
came  schulastieisni,  and  in    this   form    constitutes   the  phi- 
losophy of  that  ecclesiastical  age  of  the  world  that  we  are 
accustomed  to  call  the  MidtUe  Ages. 
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The  character  and  problem  of  scliolasticisra  were  thereby 
determined.  It  was  closely  and  vitally  cojineeted  with  the 
hieiarehieal  system,  and  Wiis  a  servant  of  the  Chureh.  Its 
labor  was  essentially /onjia?:  out  jof  given  material,  according 
to  a  prescribed  plan  and  an  established  guidiug  principle,  it 
had  to  erect  a  system  of  doctrine  in  perfect  lianuony  with 
the  ecclesiastical  conception  of  the  world.  As  theology,  it 
was  a  servant  of  the  Church :  as  philosophy ,  it  was  '*  the  hand- 
maid of  theology." 

But  though  scholastic  philosophy  was  in  bondage  to  the- 
ology and  the  Church,  this  bondage  involved  a  new  and 
peculiar  relation  into  which  scholasticism  entered  with  faith. 
The  Church  determined  what  was  believed:  scholasticism 
was  to  explain  why  it  was  true.  Dogma  says,  "  Deua  homo : " 
scholasticism  asks,  '■'■Cur  deits  homo?'"  Dogmas  must  be 
evident  to  the  natural  understanding;  the  faculties  of  human 
knowledge  must  be  brought  into  harmony  with  faith.  This 
harmony  was  tlie  avowed  problem,  the  ]»rogramme,  as  it 
were,  of  scholasticism.  And  tliis  differentiates  scliohisticism 
from  the  theological  development  which  preceded  it,  and  the 
philosophical  one  that  followed  it.  The  doctrine  of  faith 
had  to  be  developed  in  opposition  to  Gnosticism,  wliich  was 
its  immediate  antagonist,  and  in  opposition  to  the  philosophy 
iu  general  which  came  from  paganism,  and  seemed  to  it  the 
mother  of  all  heresies.  It  regai*ded  philosophy,  and,  with 
it,  all  the  natural  knowledge  of  reason,  as  inimical  to  faith; 
and  Tertulliau  regarded  its  assertions  as  the  criterion  of 
infidelity,  and  with  his  *'■  credo,  quia  absurdum,"'  struck  it  to 
the  ground.  In  the  time  succeeding  scholasticism,  philosophy 
threw  off  its  dependence  upon  faith,  and  took  its  ow'n  course, 
even  in  ojiposition  to  faitb.  Before  and  after  scholasticism, 
faith  and  philosophy  were  separated :  in  it  they  were  united 
so  long  as  its  power  was  unimpaired.  While  this  alliance 
lasted,  scholasticism  flourished,  and  lived  in  its  true  element. 
When  this  alliance  was  dissolved,  it  fell  into  decline.  When 
faith  tore  itself  loose  from  philosophy,  and  quit  the  service  of 
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the  latter,  the  signs  of  the  decay  of  scholasticism  were  at 
hand.  Aud  this  decay  came  from  witliin  :  it  was  the  self- 
(llssohition  of  scholasticism,  since  it  necessarily  advanced  to 
the  point  in  its  own  development  where  it  demanded  the 
separation  of  knowledge  and  faith,  aud  thereby  destroyed 
its  own  work. 

The  motive  of  scholasticism  was  ^^ credo  ut  intelUgam;''  its 
fuudamentid  principle  the  ecclesiastical  "_/i<ie«;"  its  goal  the 
'^ ratio  fideu*  The  systematization  of  faith  was  likewise  its 
rationalization.  Scholasticism  is  rational  theolot/y  under  the 
contrf)!  of  the  Church  :  therein  lay  its  character  and  its  prob- 
lem. In  scholasticism  the  Church  uuthorized  philosophy, 
giive  it  a  field  of  labor,  demanded  the  development  of  a 
Christian  philosophy,  and  incorporated  rational  activity  into 
its  own  development,  as  a  completely  servile,  dejiendent  fac- 
tor, to  be  sure,  to  which  tiie  faith  of  the  Church  prescribed 
wliat  it  had  to  do.  But  to  serve  is  to  become  free.  Obedi- 
ence is  the  disciplhie  that  prepares  for  freedom.  In  the  ser- 
vice of  theology,  philosophy  laboriously  attained  its  majority, 
and  won  the  independence  with  which  it  finally  tore  itself 
loose  from  the  dominion  of  the  Church,  and  undertook  its 
OTHi  development. 


I 


II,    TUB  ECCLKSIASTICAL  AOE  OF  THE   WOKLO. 

In  determining  the  problem  and  activity  of  scholasticism, 
We  have  presupposed  an  ecclesiastical  age  of  the  world,  that 
had  to  be  founded  historically  before  this  ecclesiastical  philos- 
ophy began  its  work  of  instruction.     New  states  of  the  world 
and   of  nations  required  to  be  develope«I,  —  nations  which 
receivefl  Christianity  in  the  form  of  the  faith  of  the  Church, 
the   education   and   culture   of  whom   proci'cde<l   froni    the 
Church.     The  downfall  of  t!ie  old  world;  the  hostile  migra- 
tions of  nations ;  the  destruction  of  the  Western  Roman  em- 
pire, which,  of  the  poAvere  contemporary  with  it,  the  Church 
alone  outlived;   the    formation    of   the    feudal   system;   the 
Christian izatioQ  of  new  peoples  distuiguished  into  Rouiauic, 
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Germanic,,  and  Slavic ;  finally,  the  founding  of  a  new,  Franko- 
Caiiovingian  empire,  extending  over  a  large  part  of  the 
world-,  —  these  were  the  conditions  which  prepared  the  way 
for  the  ecclesiastical  age  of  the  world,  and  preceded  the 
appearance  of  scholasticism.  Its  theatre  was  the  Western 
world,  the  Romanic-Germanic,  —  Spain,  France,  Italy,  Britain, 
Germany. 

Rome  was  the  spiritual  centre  of  thia  new  world,  —  not  the 
Rome  of  the  Csesars,  but  ecclesiastical  Rome,  in  whose  rule 
of  the  world  the  age  consists  that  we  have  called  ecclesiasti- 
cal. The  supremacy  of  the  Church  was  based  on  its  unity 
and  centralization.  Rome  was  the  centre  of  the  empire  of 
the  world:  Rome,  therefore,  was,  also,  the  Church  of  the 
world.  The  elevation  of  Roman  bishops  to  authority  over 
the  Church  was  the  condition  which  constituted  and  realized 
the  character  of  the  ecclesiastical  age.  This  sovereign  au- 
thority of  the  Roman  bishops  is  the  papacy,  which  gradually, 
in  the  course  of  centuries,  step  by  step,  scaled  the  height 
from  whioh  it  saw  the  Church  and  the  world  at  its  feet. 

The  first  round  of  the  ladder  was  the  ecclesiastical  primacy 
to  which  the  bishop  of  Rome,  as  the  successor  of  Peter,  laid 
claim,  and  which  particularly  Leo  I.,  a  generation  before  the 
downfall  of  the  Western  Roman  empire,  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing, on  the  ground  of  the  ecclesiastical  dignity  and  impor- 
tance of  Rome.  During  the  headlong  political  changes  in 
Italy,  —  in  the  course  of  the  immediately  subsequent  time, 
the  Goths  were  forced  to  give  way  to  the  Greeks,  and  these 
to  the  Longobardi,  —  the  successors  of  Peter  grew  more  and 
more  independent.  The  second  great  step  Avas  taken  in  the 
eighth  century  through  the  alliance  with  the  Fraidcish  rulers, 
which  even  Gregory  I.  had  in  mind:  this  made  the  bishop 
of  Rome  the  largest  possessor  of  provinces,  and,  after  the 
downfall  of  the  rule  of  the  Longobardi,  brought  about  that 
significant  and  momentous  event  very  near  the  beginning  of 
the  ninth  century,  which  denoted  a  new  state  of  the  world, — 
the  coronation  of  Charles  the  Great  by  the  first  bishop  of  the 
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Vest,  the  ecclesiastical  inauguration  of  the  empire  of  the 
Caesars  tluriiig  the  Mitklle  Ages,  the  subjection  of  the  world 
to  two  highest,  as  yet  harmonious  and  co-ordinate,  powers, 
the  joint  rule  of  emperor  and  pope.  A  dualism  was  founded, 
Trbich,  in  the  progress  of  things,  necessarily  called  fortJi  a 
conflict  between  those  two  powers  for  the  empire  of  the 
world.  But  hefore  this,  the  final  step  was  taken,  which 
forged  for  the  Romannecclesiastical  primacy,  in  the  form  in 
which  it  then  existed,  the  appearance  of  a  legal  foundation, 
through  that  collection  of  spurious  decretals  named  after 
Isidorus.  The  form  into  which  it  had  developed  was  tlie 
original  one  according  to  the  decretals,  —  the  Roman  bishop 
the  frora-the-first  acknowledged  bishop  of  the  Church  of  the 
world,  to  whom  even  Constantine  conceded  the  government 
of  Rome  and  Italy.  Not  till  then  was  the  hierarchical  sys- 
tem finished,  the  ecclesiastical  pyramid:  the  Roman  bisJiop 
passed  not  merely  for  the  first,  but  the  supreme,  bishop  of  the 
Christian  world,  the  head  and  ruler  of  the  Church.  The 
papacy  consists  in  this  central  power.  The  pseudo-Isidoric 
decretals  appeared  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century: 
they  originated  in  the  Frankish  episcopacy,  and  in  its  inter- 
ests, since  its  immediate  subjection  to  the  Roman  rider  freed 
the  bishops  of  the  Frankish  empire  from  the  secular  and 
ecclesiastical  powers  (archbishops),  \vho  were  near  at  hand 
to  limit  the  scope  of  their  authority.  Independently  of  the 
forged  decretuls,  Nicholas  I.  (858-867)  defended  his  eccle- 
siastical central  power,  as  it  had  been  conceded,  with  a  clear 
consciousness  of  its  importance,  and  witli  great  energy. 

The  papacy,  and  with  it  the  ecclesiastical  age  of  the  world, 
reaches  its  highest  point  in  the  conflict  for  the  supremacy  of 
the  world,  and  in  its  victory  there.  We  can  trace  its  course 
in  this  period  of  its  greatest  ascendency  through  three  points, 
' — its  rising,  its  culmination,  and  the  beginning  of  its  decline 
as  the  sovereign  power  of  the  Avorld.  At  its  rising  stood 
Gregory  VIL  (1073-1085)  ;  at  its  culmination,  Innocence  IIL 
C1198-1216) ;  at  the  beginning  of  its  decline,  Bofi{face  Jill, 
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(1294-1803).  It  was  no  longer  enough  that  the  bishops  of 
Rome  were  regardeil  as  the  successors  of  Peter,  they  became 
liis  deputies:  with  this  conception  of  his  office,  Gregory  VII. 
ruled.  The  feeling  of  power  increased :  it  was  not  enough 
that  they  were  deputies  of  Peter ;  they  became  the  vicars 
of  Christ,  the  vicegerents  of  God  on  earth,  an  infallible 
autlnjrity  in  human  form.  T!ie  bishops  themselves  were 
regarded  only  as  their  vicars ;  the  pope  was  not  merely  the 
supreme,  but,  by  reason  of  his  absolute  power,  the  only,  bishop. 
This  is  the  claim  of  the  papacy  since  Innocence  III.,  sup- 
ported by  a  new  collection  of  ecclesiastical  decrees  from  the 
hand  of  Gratian,  the  so-called  ^'■decretum  Qratianu''  which 
appeared  in  the  course  of  the  twelfth  century.  This  highest 
elevation  of  jyower  is  the  papal  system. 

In  these  great  conflicts  for  universal  power,  three  great 
phases  can  be  distinguished.  In  the  first,  it  was  a  conllict 
of  principles  between  the  Church  and  the  world,  or  the  State: 
it  was  the  controversy  l>etweeu  Gregory  VIL  and  Henry  IV. 
In  tlie  second,  it  was  a  conflict  for  secular  power,  especially 
for  the  possession  of  Italy :  then  were  kindled  those  fatal  con- 
flicts between  the  popes  and  the  Ilohenstaufeii.  In  the  last, 
the  controversy  was  renewed  between  the  Chnrcli  and  tlie 
State,  with  the  peculiar  turn  that  then  the  natiouat  con- 
sciousness was  arrayed  on  the  side  of  political  power,  to 
oppose  to  the  central  power  of  Rome  the  independence  of 
the  nation  :  it  was  the  conflict  which  the  hing  and  the  orders 
of  France  waged  against  Boniface  VIII. 

At  first,  the  two  powerful,  pyramid-shaped  bodies  of  the 
Middle  Ages  a])peared  on  the  field  of  battle,  ^  the  hierarchical 
Church  and  tlie  feudal  State,  —  the  first  dovetailed  into  the 
second,  exposed  to  secularization,  and  in  danger  of  becoming 
ungovernable.  The  freeing  of  the  Church  from  tlie  powers 
of  the  world  that  fetter  it;  the  dissolution  of  all  the  bonds 
that  ensnared  the  clergy  in  the  world  and  in  the  State ;  the 
separation  of  the  Church  from  the  world  without  abandoning 
its  power,  i.e.,  the  exaltation  of  it  above  the  State,  —  Gregory 
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VJI.  regarded  as  his  reformatory  work.  He  forbade  the 
raarriage  of  priests,  the  sale  of  spiritual  offiops  (siimnij),  the 
investiture  of  laymen,  the  vassalage  of  bishops.  The  contro- 
versy concerning  investiture  continued  long,  and  terminated 
Avith  a  compromise  between  the  parties.  In  the  conflict  with 
the  Hoheiistaufen,  the  popes  won  the  victory,  but  the  means 
to  which  they  resorted  sowed  the  seeds  of  injury  to  the 
japacy.  Never  in  the  historj'  of  the  world  did  Nemesis  show 
her  power  more  sublimely.  To  destroy  the  German  imperial 
family,  the  papal  [xilicy  founded  a  I'^rench  throne  in  Italy, 
tlie  necessary  result  of  which  Avas  the  increase  of  French  in- 
fluence upon  the  apostolic  see.  In  the  conflict  with  JVance, 
the  powerful  Boniface  V'lII.  was  overthrown;  and  he,  the 
most  positive  in  his  consciousness  of  power  of  nil  the  |>opes, 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  king  of  France:  and  the  second 
of  his  successors,  a  French  pope,  went  to  Avignon  (1S05) 
two  years  after  his  deatli.  Thus,  the  destruction  of  the 
Hohenstaufen,  through  the  French  polic)*  of  the  popes,  re- 
sulted in  their  captivity  to  the  French,  that  so-calkd  Baby- 
lonish exile  (1305-1377)  by  which  the  papacy  was  hurled 
down  the  abyss  at  the  brink  of  which  Boniface  VIIL  stood. 
For  the  immediate  consequence  of  this  exile  was  the  begin- 
ning of  tlie  great  schism  (1378),  the  destruction  of  the  unity 
of  the  Church,  which  the  reformatory  councils  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  restored,  and  tlie  plans  of  which  were  frus- 
trated by  their  own  work.  For  the  reformation  of  the 
Church  was  incompatible  with  the  restoration  of  the  paiuicy. 
What  remained  but  the  reformation  of  the  Cliuieh,  —  which 
was  necessary,  and  had  been  jn-oved  ini[)ossible  tlirougli  coun- 
cils,—  a  reformation  beginning  at  tlie  very  foundation?  And 
then  appeared  Luther,  as  the  time  of  the  upheaval  had  come. 
Thus,  the  ecclesiastical  age  of  the  world,  before  the  refor- 
mation of  the  sixteenth  century  made  the  irreparable  breech, 
includes  the  time  from  Gregory  VII.  to  the  beginnhig  of  the 
German  reformation.  This  is  the  period  of  real  scholasticism, 
—scholasticism  bound,  iu  its  activity  of  thought,  to  the  ser%'ice 
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of  the  Church ;  and  it  extends  from  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Its  course  of  develop- 
ment corresponded  to  that  of  the  Church.  Two  periods  can 
be  clearly  distinguished  in  the  development  of  the  Church,  — 
that  of  the  papal  rule  of  the  world,  or  ecclesiastical  centraliza- 
tion; and  that  of  its  nascent  dissolution,  or  decentralization. 
The  former  includes  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries ; 
the  latter,  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth.  The  first  two  were 
the  time  of  the  Crusades  (109;3-1291),  in  which  the  papacy 
appeared  at  the  head  of  the  nations,  and  which  (immediately 
before  Boniface  VIII.)  ended  with  the  loss  of  all  their  con- 
quests. Of  course,  the  distinction  between  those  two  periods 
stamps  itself  upon  the  course  of  the  development  of  scholas- 
ticism, wliich  is  controlled  by  the  position  of  the  Church  in 
the  world.  So,  in  its  first  period,  the  fundamental  trend  of 
ecclesiastical  centralization,  the  idea  of  tlie  all-powerful, 
universal  Church,  binding  together  all  individual  powers, 
predominates;  and,  in  the  second,  the  fundamental  trend  of 
ecclesiastical  decentralization,  the  idea  of  the  Church,  inde- 
[jendeut  of,  and  separated  from,  the  world  aud  the  State. 
The  Church  and  the  world  are  related  as  the  faith  of  the 
Church  and  natural  (human)  knowledge.  The  bond,  there- 
fore, between  faith  and  knowledge  was  strong  in  the  first 
period,  and  weak  in  the  second.  Scholasticism  changed  with  i 
the  times.  And  precisely  therein  consists  its  philosophical! 
significance,  tliat,  within  its  department,  it  formulated,  and 
gave  expression  to,  the  consciousness  of  the  time.  That  in 
an  ecclesiastical  age  of  the  world,  the  consciousness  of  thei 
time  was  of  an  ecclesiastical  character,  with  ecclesiastical 
limitations,  was  clearly  the  natural  result  of  the  predomi- 
nant state  of  the  world.  It  is  absurd  to  make  a  noise  about 
empty  aud  unproductive  scholasticism,  and  blame  the  forest  j 
because  it  is  not  an  orchard. 
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m.    THE  FODNDIKQ  OF  8CnOLA8TtClSM. 

1.  Urigena.  —  Scholasticism  had  two  beginnings,  separated 
from  each  other  by  more  than  two  centuries, — -the  first, 
which  remained  isolated,  in  the  Carlovingian  period,  in  the 
time  of  the  pseudo-Isidoric  decretals  and  Nicholas  I.;  the  sec- 
ond, with  which  its  real  course  of  development  began,  in 
the  period  that  commenced  with  Gregory  VII. 

The  first   founder,   a    Briton,    whom    Charles    the    Bold 
called  to  his  court  in  Paris,  was  John  Scotns  Erigena.     He 
regarded  the  unity  and  universality  of  the  divine  being  as 
the  truly  real,  and  the  knowledge  of  it  as  the  illumination 
of  feith.    God  is  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  all  that 
is,  "which,  in  all  its  distinctions  of  kind,  is  determined  by 
the  concept  of  creation   and  created  being.     There  is  one 
being  who  creates  all  things,  himself  uncreated.     He  is  tlie 
creative  ground  of  all  things.    There  is  a  second,  which, 
though  created,  works  creatively, — the  logos.    The  third  na- 
ture consists  in  creatures,  without  creative  power  of  their 
own,  in  the  world  of  time  and  sense,     Finiilly,  there  is  an 
ultimate  state,  in  which  all  creation  and  creating  reach  their 
goal,  the   end   of  all   things,   in   their   rc-union  with   God. 
Accordingly,  that  which  is,  or  nature   in   its  entire  extent, 
is  divided  into  the  following  distinctions  of  being:    God, 
the  world  in  God  (logos),  the  world  outside  of  God,  the 
return   of  the  world  to   God.     That  is   Erigena's  ^'-dlvmo 
twfura."     We  perceive  at  once  the  Platonic  thinker  in  the 
form  of  this  classification.     In  his  manner  of  conceiving  the 
primary  being  as  without  distinctions,  and  distinguishing  all 
other  beings  as  degrees  of  the  one  life,  emanating  from  God, 
Sftpai-ated  from  him,  to  him  returning,  in  the  mode  of  the 
pMtheifitic  doctrine  of  emanation,  we  see  unmistakably  the 
^faces  of  his  mental  affinity  with  the  fundamental  doctrine 
<>r  Neo-Platonism  and  the  theology  of  the  Areopagite.     (It 
••s  not  an  accident  that  he  became  the  translator  uf  the 
Areopagite.) 
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Ill  the  system  of  Erigena,  the  divine  life  in  the  worhl  has 
but  one  origin,  —  its  issue  from  the  fatlier  of  all  things; 
and  humiinity  but  one  final  goid,  —  union  with  God.  With 
liiu),  therefore,  there  is  no  second  divinity  equal  to  the 
primary  l>eing,  no  divine  twofold  nature,  no  twofold  issue 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  no  twofold  choice  of  grace.  If  the  final 
goal  of  humanity  consists  in  its  spiritualization,  glonliciitiun, 
and  re-union  with  God  (^adunatio^,  its  communion  with  Go*! 
in  tlie  visible  Clnu'ch,  and  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacra- 
ment, have  only  a  figurative  and  symbolical  meaning. 

Thus,  this  system  conflicts  with  the  dogma  of  the  Trinity, 
of  theanthropism,  of  the  divine  election  of  grace,  and  with  I 
the  nascent  doctrine  of  transnbstantiatinn.  After  the  sym- 
bolical sacrifice  had  gradually  transformed  itself,  in  the 
imagination  of  believei's,  into  the  real,  thrnvigh  the  culture 
of  the  century,  the  doctrine  of  transubstautiation,  formulated 
by  Paschasius  Radbertus,  had  resulted  from  that  culture 
in  tlie  time  of  Erigena;  and  those  controversies  concerning 
the  Lord's  supper  began,  which  were  renewed  inider  Gregory 
VII.,  between  Laufranc  and  Berengar  of  Tours,  the  result 
of  which  was,  that  the  doctrine  of  transformation  became  a 
dogma  of  the  Church  (1215)  under  Innocence  III.,  a  result 
wliich  grew  out  of  the  interests  and  the  condition  of  the 
Church.  There  is  no  greater  example  of  the  development 
of  a  dogma  from  worship ;  none  in  which  tlie  obedience  of 
faith  had  to  stand  a  more  powerful  test  in  opposition  to  the 
certainty  of  the  senses  ;  none  that  could  make  more  evident 
the  truth  of  that  sentence  of  the  German  poet,  "Miracle  is 
the  favorite  child  of  faith,"  than  tlie  faith  in  this  tnins- 
formation. 

Erigena's  system  stands  in  opposition  to  the  Romish 
Church.  It  appeared  in  an  age  in  which  the  controversy 
concerning  predestination  was  renewed,  and  that  concernijig 
transubstautiation  arose.  It  is,  therefore,  comprehensible 
enough,  that  such  a  thinker  experienced  persecutions  from 
the  Church  through  synods,  bishops,  aud  popes  (Nicholas  I.). 
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In  his  system,  Gnosticism  and  Scliolastieism  are  mingled.  He 
attempted  to  unify  faith  and  knowledge,  but  in  such  a  sys- 
tem that  the  Church  rejected  it,  and  even  centuries  after  his 
death  condemned  it  as  a  type  of  heretical  ideas.  Ertgena 
has  been  called  the  "Origen  of  the  West.'*  But  scholasti- 
cism required  for  the  solution  of  its  problem  a  "second 
Augustine." 

2.  Anselm,  —  This  *' second  Augustine"  was  found  in  a 
contemporary  and  mental  kinsman  of  Gregory  VII.  In  the 
year  that  Hiklebrand  ascended  the  papal  see  (1073),  Anselm 
of  Aosta  became  prior  of  the  cloister  Bee  in  France  (suc- 
cessor of  that  Lanfranc  who  had  defended  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation  against  Berengar)  :  twenty  years  later  he 
was  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  first  ecclesiastical 
prince  of  England.  In  the  controversy  with  England  con- 
ceniing  investiture,  he  supported  the  pope  against  the  king; 
in  the  political  questions  of  the  Church,  he  was  an  hierarch ; 
in  theology,  the  'orthodox  founder  of  scholasticism.  He 
harmonized  tlie  interests  of  theology  and  hierarchy  as  the 
spirit  of  scholasticism  required. 

The  faith  of  the  Church  Avas  then  accepted  as  the  motive 
and  aim  of  all  knowledge,  and  knoAvlcdge  itself  was  only 
regarded  as  a  means  of  strengthening  the  hold  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church.  Where  comprehension  ceased,  faith 
Called  a  halt,  and  reason  submitted.  "Caput  subniittam." 
The  reality  of  God  and  theanthropism  were  not  suhjeets  of 
inquiry  or  of  doubt,  as  if  they  were  first  to  be  established: 
they  were  incontestable  certainties.  The  question  was  only 
[■fi  to  the  arguments  for  demonstrating  them.  And  the 
ailments  which  Anselm  of  Canterbury  made  for  the  exist- 
ence and  incarnation  of  God  in  his  "  prosloffium "  and  his 
**  Cur  Deiis  homo?"  give  a  good  illustration  of  the  character 
of  scholasticism. 

He  proves  the  being  of  God  ontohfficaUy.  The  reality  of 
the  most  perfect  being  is  evident  from  our  concept  of  him. 
For,  if  he  lucked  existence,  he  would  be  defective,  and,  there- 
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fore,  not  perfect,  and  our  conception  would  not  then  be 
what  it  is,  —  that  of  the  most  perfect  being.  He  i)roves  tlie 
incarnation  of  man,  from  the  conditions  through  which  alone 
sinful  hnmanity  can  be  saved.  For  the  fall  of  man  is,  as 
disobedience  to  God,  a  crime  of  infinite  guilt,  and,  as  such, 
can  neither  be  forgiven,  without  some  interposition,  nor 
punished  according  to  its  deserts;  for  forgiveness  without 
punishment  would  be  unjust,  and  deserved  punishment  would 
be  the  destruction  of  man.  The  former  is  incompatible  with 
divine  justice :  the  latter  would  frustrate  the  purpose  of 
creation.  There  is  but  one  way  out  of  the  diflicultj,  —  guilt 
must  be  atoned  for;  satisfaction  must  be  made  to  God.  Sal- 
vation is  only  possible  through  satisfaclion.  But  this  aton- 
ing action,  paying  our  infinite  debt,  must  itself  be  an  infinite 
merit,  of  which  sinful  humanity  is  incnpable.  In  place  of 
humanity,  a  sinless  being  must  suffer  and  outweigh  the  guilt 
of  sin.  Satisfaction  is  possible  only  through  a  stibstitutional 
mfferinf/.  Here  God  himself  alone  can 'take  the  place  of 
humanity,  for  he  alone  is  sinless  \.  and,  therefore,  substitu- 
tional suffering  requires  the  incarnation  of  God.  This  incar- 
nation must  not  be  subject  to  the  conditions  througli  which 
original  sin  is  transmitted;  it  can  take  place,  therefore,  only 
through  supernatural  birth ;  is  possible  only  in  the  son  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  in  the  person  Jesus,  Tvho  sacrificed  himself  for- 
humanity,  and  through  this  sacrificial  death  earned  infinite 
merit, —  a  merit  which  God  canuot  put  to  the  account  of  .Jesus 
himself,  but  only  to  that  of  those  for  whom  the  God-man 
made  himself  an  offering.  This  merit  which  God  puts  to 
the  account  of  the  race  is  the  forgiveneu  of  sina^  or  the  salva- 
tion of  humanity.  Now  the  debt  is  all  paid.  Salvation  is 
accomplished  through  the  incarnation  of  God.  The  incarna- 
tion results  from  the  necessity  of  substitution,  and  this  from 
the  satisfaction  which  humanity  owes  in  consequence  of 
original  sin.  Heii-ship  now  steps  in  the  place  of  original 
sin  ;  original  sin  works  on  in  nature ;  heirship  in  the  Church 
fts  the  kingdom  of  grace.     Thus,  the  proofs  of  Aiiselm  lead 
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US  to  the  central  point  of  the  doctrine  of  Augustine.  Justly 
can  we  call  this  first  orthodox  scholastic  the  second 
Augustine.  * 
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IV,    THK  COtmSK  OF  DEVELOPSfKNT  OF  8CH0LABTIC1BSC. 

1.  Realism  and  Nominalism,  —  Anselm's  arguments  rest 
upon  a  presupposition  which,  indeed,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
whole  doctrine  of  the  Church»  but  was  first  consciously- 
accepted  here,  where  the  attempt  was  made  to  give  a  logical 
and  demonstrative  proof  of  dogmas.  The  two  turning-points 
of  the  Augustiuian  doctrine  of  faith  and  the  theology  of  An- 
selm  are  origijial  sin  and  salvation  :  in  Adam  man  fell,  in  Christ 
he  is  saved.  If  these  facts  have  no  "universal  Iruth,  or,  what 
is  the  same,  if  these  universal  determinations  have  no  actual 
(real)  being,  faith  is  without  foundation.  Faith  rests,  there- 
fore, on  the  logical  presupposition  that  humanity  as  species 
or  idea  in  truth  exists,  and  constitutes  the  nature  of  man. 
Wiat  is  true  of  this  species  must  be  true  of  all  species 
(ideas),  of  all  uuiversals.  If  they  are  not  realities,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  facts  of  faith  are  either  manifestly  unreal  or 
incapable  of  proof.  The  Church  itself  exists  by  virtue  of 
its  idea :  its  reality  rests  on  its  luiiversality.  Even  Augus- 
tine based  its  authority  on  its  catholicity,  its  necessaiy,  on 
|iu  universal,  validity.  As  the  Platouic  state  exists  in  the 
idea  of  justice,  independently  of  particulars,  so  the  Christian 
Church  exists  in  t!ie  idea  of  the  unity  of  faith.  And  that  is 
why  the  comparison  of  the  two  is  so  just  and  appropriate,  as 
Bauer  and  Zeller  have  very  significantly  shown. 

From  this  fundamental,  and,  to  the  Church,  natural,  view, 
^le  proposition  now  follows  in  which  scholasticism  recog- 
iiizes  its  principle,  Kniversalta  »imt  realia.  Species  are  the 
truly  real.  It  is  characterit;tic  enougli  that  the  first  schotas- 
^c  proof  of  the  existence  of  God  was  the  otitolot/ical  argument 
^^Anselm. 

The  realitm  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  based  on  the  reality 
^^  tiniversals,  —  the   first  fundamental    trend   of   scholasti- 
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cism  ;  nnd  it  evoked  its  opposite.  The  problem  of  scholasti- 
cism authorized  also  the  claims  of  tlie  natural  understanding, 
hut  to  this,  single  things  appear  as  the  real  objects ;  species, 
on  the  other  tiand,  as  tuere  eoncejjts  and  abstractions,  which 
we  make  and  denote  by  words.  The  natural  understanding, 
accordingly,  regards  mdversalia  not  as  realia,  but  "  vocalia  " 
or  *-^  nomina."  On  the  unreality  of  universals  rests  the 
vmnmalisvi  of  tlie  Middle  Ages,  tha  second  fundamental 
trend  of  scholasticism,  the  iirst  expression  of  wliich  followed 
close  upon  the  heels  of  realism.  Tliese  ojtposing  views  were 
formulated  in  a  controversy  between  Roscelin  and  William 
of  Champeaux,  near  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century. 

The  range  of  the  nominaliatic  mode  of  thought  can  be 
easily  determined.  We  know  by  means  of  presentations  and 
concepts,  judgments  and  propositions.  If  concepts  neither 
have,  nor  apprehend,  reality,  there  is  no  knowledge  of  the  real, 
and,  since  the  objects  of  faith  are  the  truly  real,  no  knowledge 
of  faith.  When,  therefore,  nominalism,  in  tlie  spirit  of  schulas- 
ticism,  affirmed  the  reality  of  the  objects  of  faith,  it  was  at  the 
same  time  compelled,  contrary  to  the  fundamental  principle  of 
scholasticisB),  to  deny  the  knoAvledge  of  them.  As  soon  as  this 
mode  of  thought  prevailed,  tlie  bond  between  knowledge  and 
faith,  which  constituted  the  certainty  of  the  theoh  gy  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  was  severed :  tlie  uniou  of  faith  and  knowledge. 
From  this  vantage-ground  we  can  survey  the  course  of  tho 
development  of  scholasticism.  In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  realism  prevailed  i  in  the  fourteenth,  the  nun\inal- 
istie  mode  of  thought  became  more  and  more  general ;  and 
this  led  to  the  downfall  of  scholasticism,  and  formed  the 
transition  to  a  new  jiliilosophy,  independent  of  faith.  Thus, 
the  two  fundamental  tendencies  of  scholasticism,  each  in  its 
greatest  predominance,  coincide  with  the  two  periods  Avhich 
we  have  distinguished  in  the  ecclesiastical  age  of  the  world. 
Realism  correspmids  to  tlie  period  of  the  ecclesiastical  rule 
of  the  world  and  centralization;  nominalism  to  that  of  its 
nascent  destruction  and  deceutrulizatiou. 
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Such  a  coarse  of  developroent  has  latelj'  been  denied ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  ait  attempt  has  been  nia<le  to  limit  the 
point  of  dispute  between  realism  and  nominalism  to  their 
first  encounter,  when  Roscelin  explained  universals  i\s  '■^Jla- 
fiu  vocU."     If  any  one  wishes  to  restrict  the  term  nominalism 
to  Roscelin's  unsuccessful  contradiction  of  realism,  he  may 
choose  another  name  fur  the  later  and  victorious  line  of 
thought,  in  like  manner  opposed  to  it.     The  matter  itself, 
the  well-known  contrast  between  the  two  scholastic  periods, 
vhich  we   have  just  explained,  remains   unchanged.     And 
just  as  little  is  accomplished  by  the  objection  that  the  prog- 
ress of  scholasticism  consisted  only  in  growth  in  breadth, 
only  in  the  increased  importation  of  its  materials  for  doc- 
trine, —  in    other  words,  in  the    increasing    knowledge    of 
the  doctrine  of  Aristotle.     The  materials  of  culture  which  the 
Middle  Ages  received  from  the  ancient  world  were  the  scant- 
iest.   Of  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  which  ruled  scholas- 
ticism   in    its   zenith,  —  so  some  have  claimed,  —  only   an 
Unimportant  fragment  of  the  logic  was  at  first  known,  the 
doctrine  of  the  proposition  and  the  categories,  and  this  only 
ill  a  translation  of  Boethtus»  with  an  introduction  by  Por- 
phyry.    Not  till  the  twelfth  century  was  the  whole  organon 
of  Aristotle  known,  and  his  real  iihilosophy,  liis  metaphysics, 
I  physics,  psychology,  etc.,  not  till   the  following,  and  these 
through  Latin  translations,  made  first  from  the  Hebrew  and 
Arabic,  Inter  from  the  Greek,  until  at  last  the  study  of  the 
Jincients  in  their  own  language  was  again  renewed.     This 
creeping  away  into  tlie  leading-striugs  of  Aristotle  signifies 
nothing  more  than  the  increasing  secularization  of  .scholastic 
theology,   fi-om    which   the   separation    between    faith    and 
knowledge,  and  the  victory  of  the  nomiualistic  doctrine  of 
knowledge,  at  last  necessarily  resulted. 

2.  TJie  Platonic  and  Arinfatelian  Realinm.  —  During  the 
period  when  the  ecclesiastical  rule  of  the  world  was  unUrHkeii, 
the  accepted  -fundamental  principle  c>f  stiholn,stic  tlienlogy 
Was,  that  species  or  ideas  have  reality  ;  that  this  reality  is 
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either  completelj  independent  of  individual  things,  or  their 
active,  indwelling  principle,  eitlier  "a?i(e  rem'"  or  "iVi  re." 
Tiiis  is  not  the  jtlace  to  enter  into  all  the  possible  modifica- 
tionis  and  iutennediate  distinctions  of  those  two  conceptions. 
The  scholasticism  of  the  twelfth  century  was  untiring  in 
such  distinctions.  The  two  nonu-giving  conceptions  were 
prefigured  in  Greek  philosophy,  —  the  first  in  Plato,  tlie  second 
in  Aristotle.  Both  affirmed  the  reality  of  ideas,  but  Plato 
regarded  them  as  lliat  which  truly  exists  independently  of 
phenomena,  while  with  Aristotle  they  were  the  truly  efficient 
force  in  things.  With  Plato,  their  reality  was  the  world  of 
ideas;  with  Aristotle,  nature.  We  have  already  shown  how 
the  second  conception  necessarily  results  from  the  first. 
Platonic  realism  prevailed  in  the  scholastic  theology  of  the 
twelfth  century,  the  Aristotelian  during  t!ie  thirteenth. 
Thus,  ill  the  ecclesiastical  philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
three  trends  of  thought  can  be  distinguished,  which,  gener- 
ally speaking,  coinciile  with  tlie  centuries,  —  the  realistic- 
Platonic  in  the  twelfth,  the  realistic-Aristutclian  in  the 
thirteenth,  and  the  nominalistic  in  the  two  following. 
Abdard  (-f-  1142)  formed  the  transition  between  the  Pla- 
tonic and  Aristotelian  scholasticism;  John  Duns  Scotug 
(-}-  1308)  between  the  realistic  and  nominalistic. 

We  have  already  referred  to  that  significant  afBnitjswhich^ 
in  spite  of  the  fundamentally  different  ages  in  which  they 
were  developed,  and  of  their  fundamentally  different  concep- 
tions of  the  world,  exists  between  the  Platonic  mode  of 
thought  of  antiquity  and  the  ecclesiastical  conceptions  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  between  the  Platonic  state  and  the  Romish 
Church.  In  both,  the  universal  prevails  unconditionally  over 
the  particular;  the  whnle  is  before  the  parts,  and  tlie  idea  is 
the  only  real  power,  eoinpletel}'  independent  of  individuals. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  suqirising  that,  under  the  absolute  rule 
of  the  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages,  a  Platonic  scholasticism 
was  developed,  and  that  the  period  during  wliicii  this  scholas- 
ticism prevailed  coincided  with  the  period  of  the  Crusades; 
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that  the  Church  resisted  the  increasing  de])iirtuie  from  this 
mode  of  realistic  thought,  the  increasing  ajiproxiuiations  to 
the  Aristotelian  realism,  and  finally  yielded  to  the  necessity 
which  it  could  not  prevent.  The  physical  and  nretnphysiciil 
writings  of  Ariatot!e  were  still  condemned  in  the  beginning 
of  t]»e  thirteenth  century,  then,  hesitatingly  permitted,  first 
to  artists,  then  to  theologians;  and  finally  the  stu<ly  of  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy  was  even  required,  and  the  pagan 
philosopher  was  held  in  the  highest  regard  by  the  Church 
itself,  in  respect  to  all  iiatund  knowledge. 

What  is  the  explanation  of  this  remarkable  phenomenon, 
—  this  union  between  the  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
Aristotle?  It  is  not  hard  to  find.  When  once  natural 
knowledge  was  authorized  in  scholasticism,  even  if  only  as 
an  instrument  of  faith,  in  the  course  of  its  development  the 
p>oint  necessarily  came  where  nature  also  became  its  object, 
and  where  it  inserted  into,  and  subordinated  to,  its  system 
this  concept,  even  as  the  Church  liad  subjected  the  State  to 
its  authority.  The  Church  itself  in  the  course  of  time  was 
obliged  to  recognize  this  work  as  necessary  and  beneficial  to 
it«  system.  Scholasticism  required  a  theological  conception 
of  nature.  In  olitaining  it,  the  Church  c(.nu[ucred  a  great 
territory,  that  appeared  hostile  as  long  as  it  >vas  foreign  to 
theology.  By  the  theological  conception  of  nature,  a  mode 
of  thought  is  to  be  understood  which  regards  God  as  the 
ultimate  ground  and  purpose  of  nature,  and  nature  herself 
as  a  gradation  of  material  and  living  forma,  dc];cnfling  upon 
the  divine  purpose,  —  forms  which  are  animated  by  God,  and 
have  their  consummation  in  hiin.  This  conception  of  nature 
is  found  in  the  Aristotelian  philosopliy,  hence  its  significance 
to  scholasticism  and  the  Churcli.  Because  of  its  pagan  spu-it, 
it  at  first  seemed  to  be  of  a  ([uestionable  character;  but  its 
theological  aspect  recommended  it  to  the  Church,  and  finally 
it  was  regarded  as  a  most  welcome  means  for  s(jlving  a  prob- 
lem, through  the  solution  of  which  the  Church  triumphs. 
Now,  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  was  almost  unknown  to  the 
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West.  His  logical  writings  hnve  no  bearing  upon  the  solu- 
tion of  this  problem.  Tlie  culture  of  the  West  was  remote 
from  that  of  Greece,  nnd  made  still  more  so  by  the  chasm 
between  the  tAvo  churches.  Aud  so,  by  the  most  circuitous 
path,  the  Aristotelian  philosopliy  was  introduced  into  the 
schools  of  Western  Christeudum,  through  the  Arabian  phi- 
losophers of  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  aud  tliirteetith  centuries. 
Of  those,  Avicenua  (-|-  1036)  was  the  greatest  of  those  of 
the  East;  Averroes  (+  1198)  of  those  of  Spain.  The  latter 
came  nearest  to  the  true  understanding  of  Aristotle,  through 
the  extent  of  his  commentaries  and  the  mode  of  his  insight. 

During  the  thirteenth  century,  scholasticism  was  in  its 
zenith.  The  problem  was,  to  gain  a  concept  of  nature  for 
the  system  of  theologj',  and  thereby  first  to  complete  its 
systematization.  The  kingdom  of  grace  did  not  seem  to 
natural  knowledge  thoroughly  established,  until  the  king- 
dom of  nature  was  subordinated  to  it,  aud  could  be  conceived 
as  forming  out;  coherent  whole  with  it.  In  this  union  of  Ihe 
two  kingdoms  lay  the  problem.  The  kingdom  of  nature 
must  be  regarded  as  the  vestibule  to  the  kingdom  of  grace ; 
80  that  even  in  nature  the  kingdom  of  grace  is  outlined,  pre- 
figurated,  designed,  that  the  ordinances  of  the  Church  appear 
as  the  filling  out  of  the  outline  contained  in  uature.  That  is 
the  fundamental  thought  of  tlie  thirteenth  century ;  the  real 
motive  in  the  systems  of  the  great  theologians  of  this  period, 
—  Alexander  of  Hales,  Albertus  Magnus,  Thomas  Aquiuiis. 
He  who  solves  this  problem  most  perfectly,  in  the  conception 
of  the  Church,  sustains  the  same  relation  to  scholasticism 
that  Augustine  had  done  to  the  doctrine  of  faith.  This 
greatest  of  the  scholastics  was  Thomas.  In  his  system,  nature 
appears  as  a  kingdom  of  gradations,  i>hinned  with  leference  to, 
and  leading  up  to,  the  Church,  In  the  natural  life  of  man, 
the  stages  of  the  body  are  completed :  in  the  ordinances  of 
grace,  i.e.,  in  the  sacraments,  the  natural  life  of  man  is  com- 
pleted. Thoma-s's  doctrine  of  the  sacraments  turns  a  blaze 
of  light  upon  the  spirit  of  this  entire  theology.     It  is  the 
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Aristotelian  conception  of  development  which  ia  the  founda- 
tion of  its  systems.  As  the  foundation  is  related  to  the  com- 
pleted structure,  the  means  to  the  cud,  an,  in  Thomas's  view 
of  the  world,  is  tlie  natural  world  to  the  ecclesiastical,  the 
life  of  man  to  the  aacrameuts.  His  system,  iu  its  ecclesiasti- 
cal spirit,  is  throughout  theological  and  supernatural;  but  it 
Ulcorporated  into  itself  tlie  conception  of  nature,  and  there- 
by completed  the  theological-scholastic  mode  of  thought. 
Thomas  rounded  off  the  faith  of  the  Church  into  an  incom- 
parable system  of  doctrine,  and  earned  for  himself  the  fame 
of  being  the  ecclesiastical  philosopher, 

•^   3.  Sums  and  Syatevxs.  —  The  problem  of  scho]a,sticism  was, 

to  fonn  a  theological  system  out  of  the  material  furnished 

by  dogmatic  doctrines  and  controversies.     The  first  solution 

of  this  problem  consisted  in  the  collection,  abridgment,  and 

arrangement  of  all  the  materials  appertaining  to  it,  —  those 

so-called  "«S'j»h«"  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  model  of  which 

was  the  work  of  Peter  Lombard  (-f-  11G4).     lie  sustained 

the  same  relation  to  the  doctrines  of  tlic  Church  that  his 

contemporary,  Gratiau,  did  to  its  laws.     He   surveyed   the 

whole  field  of  dogmas  or  '*•  sentences "  in  a  comprehensive 

work,  which  earned  for  liim  the  title  of  ^'■vmgnter  »ententi- 

ontTH,"  and  became  the  first  connnonly  accepted  text-book  of 

theology,  the  foundation  of  theological  lectures.     The  sums 

of  sentences  produced  iu  the  twelfth  century  were  still  no 

systems.     The  text-book  of  Loud>urd  furnished  the  material 

out  of  which,  blended  with  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  the 

theological  sums  of  the  thirteenth  century  were  produced,  the 

Works  of  the  great  doctors  of  the  Church,    To  the  grounds 

of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  were  now  added  the  rational 

gJ^unds  of  the  philosopher;  to  the  "  aw/oriftif  c*,"  the  "rafwifi*." 

In  the  exposition,  comparison,  and  contrast  of  the  two,  the 

new  problem  was  introduced  by  the  English  Franciscan,  Alex- 

Mer  of  Hales  (-|-  1245).     The  real  representative  of  the 

^^ttiones  was  the  Aristotelian  philosophy.     So  far  as  this  lay 

^^  the  horizon  and  power  of  comprehension  of  the  time,  it 
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must  be  set  forth  along  with  theology,  and  the  probleB*- 
thereby  explained  and  illustrated  in  its  entirety.  This  was 
done  by  the  '•^doctor  wiiversalis,*^  the  German  Dominican, 
Albert  the  Q-reat  (-|-  1280),  His  greater  disciple,  the  Italian 
Dominican,  Tkomaa  A'piinas  (-f-  1274),  completed  the  solu- 
tion of  the  scholastic  problem :  he  was  the  author  of  the 
ecclesiastical  philosophical  system  in  which  Augustine,  the 
Lombard,  and  Aristotle  were  harmonized  with  each  other. 
He  Christianized  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  development  in 
the  spirit  of  llie  Church's  rule  of  the  world,  as  the  Areopa- 
gite  had  done  the  Neo-Platonic  doctrine  of  emanation  iu  the 
spu'it  of  its  hierarchy. 

4.  77to7nas  and  Scotus.  —  In  the  progress  of  the  Aristotelian 
Realism,  the  opposition  between  Thomas  and  Scotus  arose, 
which  set  their  schools  at  variance  with  each  other,  and  per- 
manently affected  the  stability  of  the  scholastic  theology.  If 
the  two  kingdoms  of  nature  and  of  grace  are  so  united  that 
the  foraier  is  consummated,  and  realizes  its  purpose,  in  the 
latter,  the  kingdom  of  things  in  general  must  appear  as  the 
best-ordered  world, — a  world  which  God  chose,  by  reason  of 
his  wisdom,  out  of  all  possible  worlds,  and  created  by  his  om- 
nipotence: and  the  divine  will  in  the  creation  of  the  world  is 
thus  determined  by  knowledge;  and  the  divine  creation,  since 
it  is  under  the  control  of  an  idea,  —  that  of  the  good,  —  is 
necessaiy  and  determined.  Thus,  the  sj'stem  of  Thomas,  in 
spite  of  its  supernatural  character,  is  absolutel}''  deterministic ; 
and  therein  is  the  genuine  expression  of  the  eeclesJastical 
conception  of  the  world,  which  regards  its  ordinances  as 
rigidly  determined,  decided  for  all  cases,  and  so  arranged  as 
to  completely  exclude  individual  wills  and  choice.  This 
"  tJteodicce  '*  of  Thomas,  in  which  every  thing  is  determined 
according  to  divine  knowledge,  and  arranged  "fld  rf«<m," 
found  an  antagonist  in  the  English  Franciscan,  John  Diina 
jSmtns.  It  was  no  less  a  controversy  than  that  between  de- 
terminism and  indetcrmiiiisni,  between  necessity  and  freedom, 
which  here  broke  out  in  schohisticism.     It  was  the  question 
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of  the  freedovi  of  the  will.  If  the  divine  causality  is  necessary, 
God  is  bound  to  his  works,  and  cannot  exist  witliout  them  ; 
then  the  independence  of  God  must  be  denied,  and,  conse- 
quently, his  existence.  If  every  tiling  is  determined  by 
divine  necessity,  and  this  itself  by  the  idea  of  the  good, 
nothing  is  either  accidental  or  evil:  God  is  not  merely  the 
first,  but,  iu  the  last  analysis,  the  07ilif^  cause ;  he  is  identical 
with  the  nature  of  things,  and  pantheism  is  the  manifest  and 
inevitable  result.  These  were  the  weighty  objections  which 
Scotus  urged  in  reply  to  Thomas.  Determinism,  according 
to  which  the  divine  will  is  determined  by  the  idea  of  the 
good,  ia  disproved  by  the  fact  of  accident  and  evil  in  the 
world.  The  divine  will  is  determined  by  nothing ;  it  acts 
without  grounds,  absolutely  arbitrarily;  it  can  just  as  well 
create  as  not  create,  just  as  well  this  world  as  another,  or  even 
none  at  all.  The  will  is  not  determined  by  knowledge,  but 
conversely, — voluntas  superior  intelhdu.  The  good  is  good, 
not  of  itself,  but  through  the  determination  of  the  divine  will, 
not  ^'■per  «e,"  but  '•'•ex  instituto ;  "  it  is  not  rational,  but  posi- 
tive: God  has  not  willed  because  something  is  good,  but 
something  is  good  because  God  has  willed  it.  With  the 
power  of  choice,  will  is  destroyed,  and  the  distinction  between 
natural  causes  and  will-causes  obliterated;  there  is  then  no 
will  at  all,  either  divine  or  human.  Scotus  aflSrras  human 
freedom  and  its  co-operation  in  the  reception  of  divine  grace ; 
the  meritfjriousnefis  of  works  which,  not  by  reason  of  their 
own  character,  also  not  because  of  the  disposition  of  mind  in 
which  they  are  done,  but  merely  through  this  justify,  —  that 
God  by  the  exercise  of  his  arbitrary  will  has  united  this 
effect  to  this  work.  Spiritual  works  avail,  independently  of 
any  state  of  mind,  as  external  acts  in  accordance  with  com- 
mand as  "  opxu  operatum"  This  is  the  theory  of  scholastic 
indeterminism  seeking  to  support  the  power,  and  to  promote 
the  interests,  of  the  Church,  Human  freedom  includes  self- 
determination,  personal  will,  individual  existence,  by  reason 
of  which  every  man  is  uot  merely  a  thing  among  things,  but 
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this  particular,  imlivitUial  being  existing  for  itself.  Thus 
arises  in  the  consciousness  of  sehohasticism  the  conception  of 
individuality^  the  character  not  merely  of  specific  hut  indi- 
vidual distinction  of  things  which  are  difTcrcntiateil  not 
merely  by  their  kinds  and  properties  (quiddities),  but  each 
from  all  the  rest  by  reason  uf  its  singleness  (thisness).  In- 
dividuality is  undefinable,  iiiconipreheiisible,  ^^  ratio  mii/nlari- 
tatia  fnistra  qweritur."  If  reality  reaches  its  highest  point 
and  consummation  in  individuality,  tliere  is  no  knowledge  of 
the  real.  The  same  is  true  of  arbitrary  will;  it  is  groundless 
in  its  actions,  therefore  unknowable.  The  same  is  true  of 
divine  revelation,  of  the  work  of  salvation,  of  the  objects  of 
the  faith  of  the  Cliurch  in  general :  they  exist  by  reasou 
of  the  groundless  and  inscrutable  will  of  God.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  knowledge  of  the  objects  of  faith,  no  rational 
theology,  no  philosophical  system  of  faith-  Theology  is 
practical ;  faith  a  direction  and  consent  of  the  will  independ- 
ent of  knowledge,  not  based  on  rational  grounds,  incapable 
of  being  overthrown  by  rational  considerations.  Thus,  inde- 
termiiiism  dissolves  the  alliance  between  faith  and  knowledge, 

5.  Occam.  The  Dissolution  of  Scholasticism. —  The  way  was 
thus  paved  for  that  new  and  last  fundamental  phase  of  scho- 
histieism, — the  phase  which  was  systematically  grounded 
by  the  English  Franciscan,  William  Occam  (+  1347?),  a 
disciple  of  Scotus.  His  was  no  longer  the  age  of  Roscelin, 
which  began  with  Gregory  VIL,  and  terininated  with  Inno- 
cence III.  When  Scotus  stood  at  the  height  of  his  fiime,  and 
died,  the  papal  see  had  been  for  three  years  in  Avignon. 
The  age  of  Occam  began  with  Boniface  VII L,  and  the  great 
schism  was  not  far  distant. 

Occani*9  work  was  the  destniction  of  scholastic  realism ; 
of  the  dominion  of  the  ideal  world  in  the  faith  of  the  Church. 
If  universals  (ideas)  are  real,  they  must  precede  creation  in 
God,  and  determine  liis  will,  and  there  is  no  divine  freedom, 
and  no  creation  ex  nikih.  It  was  the  conflict  between  faith 
and  scholastic  realism. 
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If  universals  (gejiera),  tliuogh  comnion  to  things,  are 
tlieniselves  tliiiig>!,  a  tLiug  must  he  in  Heversil  things  at 
ihe  same  time,  wliich  is  impossible.  Ideas  are  imt  things, 
they  are  not  realities :  they  are  only  couceptiuus  which 
denote  tliinga,  and  are  themselves  denoted  by  words,  as 
words  lire  liy  lettere.  They  are,  therefore,  signs  or  "«/V/?irt," 
the  fundamental  determinations  of  which  are  constituted  by 
the  "  termini.''  These  last  are  single  and  universal  conce[> 
tions,  spoken  and  written  symbols,  therefore  hituitious,  con- 
ceptions, words.  Intuitioiis  represent  single  actual  things; 
concepts,  many  single  perceptions  ;  words,  conceptions.  All 
human  knowledge  takes  place  through  terms  (^tei'mini^ :  it  is 
therefore  termintstic,  and,  so  far  as  the  signs  which  conimu- 
iiicate  it  are  " «'0<:rt//rt "'  or  names,  nomiimlistic.  Knowledge 
through  perceptions  is  intuitive  or  real,  since  they  represent 
things:  knowledge  through  univereal  conceptions  and  judg- 
ments, through  words  and  sentences,  is  rational  or  logical 
(sermociuitl).  There  is,  therefore,  no  knowledge  of  actual 
things.  Reality  consists  in  single  things,  individuals,  simple 
substances:  our  c(»nception  is  neither  thing  nor  substance 
iior  simple,  and  its  indistinctness  is  in  proportion  to  its 
miiversality.  There  is,  therefore,  no  agreement  whatever 
between  conception  and  thing ;  hence,  no  knowledge  of  the 
Uuth. 

Between  conception  and  reality,  there  lies  an  impassable 
cliasm  ;  and  hence  the  impossihility  of  the  ontological  proof 
of  the  existence  of  God  is  evident,  since  its  presupposition 
uf  the  reality  of  the  conception  of  God  is  fundamentally 
false.  Also  the  cosmologiea!  proofs  are  invalid,  since  they 
presuppose  that  there  must  be  a  first  or  ultimate  cause,  that 
an  infinite  regress  is  impossible.  But  just  this  presujiposi- 
tion  is  fundunicntally  false;  rather,  this  regress  is  necessarily 
to  be  demanded.  There  are,  therefore,  no  proofs  whatever 
of  the  existence  of  God  :  tiiere  is  no  kind  of  rational  tlieology. 
From  the  impossibility  of  this  knowledge  fulluws  the  iieees- 
uity  of  faith,  guaranteed  only  by  the  authority  of  the  Church. 
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Tlie  relation  between  the  Churcli  mid  the  world  corresponds 
to  tliat  between  faith  aud  knuwletlge.  Tlie  question  is  as  to 
separation  in  both  cases,* — as  to  the  separation  of  faith  from 
knowledge,  and  the  Church  from  the  world.  The  time  luis 
come  when  the  powers  of  which  the  Church  is  the  ceutre 
begin  to  become  centrifugal  <iiid  desire  to  throw  off  her  con- 
trol ;  viz.,  states  and  nations,  sciences  and  arts.  With  the 
spirituahzation  of  the  Church,  the  independence  of  the  State 
from  the  Church  is  at  the  same  time  required.  *'  Defend  me 
with  your  sword,  and  I  will  defend  you  with  my  pen,"  Occam 
is  reported  to  have  said  to  Louis  the  Bavarian,  in  the  con- 
troversy between  the  emperor  and  the  pope. 

We  must  carefully  observe  how  this  noniinalistic  doctrine 
of  knowledge,  which  caused  the  dissension  between  faith  and 
knowledge,  theology  and  philosophy,  and  stamped  itself  upon 
the  consciousness  of  the  time,  is  related  to  both.  It  desired 
separation  for  the  sake  of  faith,  for  the  sake  of  the  Church. 
Itsouglit  to  purify  and  strengthen  faith  by  separating*  it  from 
knowledge,  and  the  Church  by  separating  it  from  the  world. 
It  is  Jiot  an  accident  that  these  nominalists  belonged  for  the 
most  part  to  the  strictest  party  of  the  Franciscans.  Faith 
Avould  no  longer  keep  a  common  account  with  fallible  knowl- 
edge, supported  by  human  authority;  it  would  Ijave  nothing 
more  to  do  with  this  foreign  and  dangerous  ally.  In  the  same 
proportion  as  it  renounced  all  natural  and  rational  knowledge, 
it  strengthened  its  supernatural  character,  increased  its  posi- 
tive value,  its  ecclesiastical  authority.  To  strengthen  the 
latter,  and  make  it  irresistible  and  unquestionable,  was  the 
ultuiiate  purpose  of  this  noniinalistic  theology.  It  was, 
therefore,  in  its  nature  scholastic.  But  it  broke  with  the 
secular  power  of  the  Church,  aud  aimed  at  her  purification, 
and  thus  opened  the  way  to  reformatory  efforts  within 
sehohvsticism.  It  also  freed  philosophy,  by  separating  it 
from  faith,  and  directing  the  former  to  things  of  the  world. 
Within  scholasticism  it  paved  the  way  for  a  new  philosophy. 
It  denied  the  possibility  of  a  time  knowledge  of  things  by 
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human  means,  and  thus  led  to  that  scepticiam  with  which 
modem  philosophy  began,  and  out  of  which  it  proceeded. 
It  conceded  to  human  knowledge,  only  the  intuitive  and  sen- 
sitiTB,  and  appeared  in  this  point  as  the  scholastic  forerunner 
of  that  empiricism  and  aensiuilism  with  which  modern  philoso- 
phy began  its  course  in  the  native  country  of  Occam. 


PAGAN  philosophy  eervecl  the  ecclesiastical  philosophy  of 
the  Middle  Ages  in  a  form  foi-eigti  to  its  orig-iu  and  its 
nature.  Scholastic  theology  coniined  human  knowledge  in 
a  twofold  prison.  It  was  under  tlic  control  of  the  Ciiurch, 
which  determined  its  doctrines ;  and  under  the  control  of  a 
school  which  borrowed  its  mode  of  teaching^,  and  the  form 
of  its  culture,  from  the  autliorities  of  uncient  philosophy. 
When,  now,  the  chains  began  to  be  loosed,  and  human  knowl- 
edge began  to  strive  for  a  fundamental  renewing,  the  first 
step  was  to  throw  off  the  bondage  of  the  schools,  and  seek 
out,  and  .search  into,  the  great  philosophei-s  of  antiquity  in 
their  original  form.  The  philosophy  of  modern  times  came 
directly  fiom  the  emancipated  schools  of  antiquity.  It 
matured  in  it  gradually.  Nut  till  it  felt  itself  outgrowing 
the  leading-strings  of  that  philosophy,  did  the  epoch  of  its 
own  independent  existence  come,  and  the  moment  when  it 
entered  upon  its  majority.  The  revival  of  the  Grecian- 
Roman  philosophy  was,  therefore,  the  necessary  and  imme- 
diate problem  of  knowledge,  the  coudition  of,  and  the 
transition  to,  modern  philosophy. 

This  problem  forms  a  part  of  philological  archseology, 
and  this  itself  required  to  be  cultivated  and  understood  as 
a  particular  branch  of  revived  anti<[uity  hi  general.  To 
guide  philosophy  from  the  MidiUe  Ages  into  our  times,  that 
mental  new  Liith  of  antiquity  which  we  call  the  "Renaia- 
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sauce,"  must  find  and  illumine  the  path.     The  significance 

of  the  Renaissance  is  in  no  way  limited  to  liiij^ruistic  studies; 

since  it  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  schools  and  of  8cholaisliii», 

but  an  age  which  progressing  humanity  has  lived,  and  which 

has  penetrated   every  department   of  human   culture,  —  au 

inexhaustible  age,  which  lives  on  in  our  day,  and  never  will 

die.    The   Renaissance  is,   in  its  work  and  its  intellectual 

tendencies,  as  little  to  be  limited  as  the  Reformation ;  and 

H     if  both  are  limited  to  particular  periods, — that  in  its  bloom 

H     to  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  this  to  the  first 

V    of  the  sixteenth,  —  such  a  chronological  limitation  applies 

only  to  the  outbreak  and  founding  of  the  two. 
H  The  Renaissance  radically  changed  men's  conceptions  of 
^  life  and  nature,  freed  them  from  the  powers  which  controlled 
thera  in  the  Middle  Ages,  ami  stamped  n[)on  them  an  oppo- 
H  sition  to  those  powers  which  the  Church  itself,  borne  along 
by  the  current  of  the  time,  did  not  observe,  which  it  half 
promoted,  and  which  it  did  uot  recognize  till  mucli  later, 
when  the  first  bloom  of  the  Renaissance  had  faded,  and  the 
Reformation  had  become  powerful.  The  fundamental  theme 
K  of  the  Middle  Ages  was,  the  restorution  and  glorification  of 
the  "mvVa«  dei^"  that  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  which, 
through  its  divine  ordinances,  rules  the  world  ami  binds  indi- 
B  viduals.  The  fundamental  theme  of  the  Renaissance  starts 
from  the  completely  nj>posite  key:  it  consists  in  the  glorifi- 
cation of  man,  his  greatness  and  his  fame ;  in  the  worship 
of  the  individual,  his  genius,  his  power,  his  immeasurable 
natural  freedom.  If  there  ever  was  an  age  that  believed  in 
the  universal  genius  of  man,  in  his  omnipotence  and  magical 
power,  —  an  age  tliat  produced  individuals  of  powerful  minds, 
and  felt  their  charm,  tliafc  deified  the  world  of  man  in  nature, 
the  state  and  art,  —  it  was  this.  Its  entire  interest  went  out 
to  natural  man,  infinitely  enlarged  by  his  energy  and  his 
endowments.  In  siich  a  sense,  far  more  comprehensively 
and  universally  than  we  usually  understand  the  term,  can 
we  say  of  the  Renaissance  that  it  made  the  "  Humanities " 
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its  subject.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  power  to  loose  and 
bind,  concerning  forgiveiiesu  of  sin  and  eternal  welfare,  was 
with  the  Chuich.  In  the  Renaissance,  it  was  the  poets,  the 
orators,  the  historians,  wlio  had  power  to  elevate  und  over- 
throw, to  glorify,  and  refuse  to  acknowledge,  the  merit  and 
the  fame  of  num.  Even  Dante,  with  whom  the  first  glimmer 
of  the  dawning  Kenaissance  began  to  shine,  invented  a  hell, 
and  jjeopled  it,  by  means  of  his  absolute  power  as  poetic 
judge  of  the  world.  The  Middle  Ages  reverenced  saints: 
the  Reitaijssance  reverenced  great  men,  eminent  for  their 
mental  achievements ;  their  relics  and  their  graves  were 
honored,  and  the  memorable  scenes  of  their  lives.  "  The 
gi-ound  upon  which  a  good  man  treads  is  consecrated  :  after 
a  hundred  years  his  words  and  deeds  re-echo  to  his  descend- 
ants." This  was  spoken  in  the  s}iirit  of  the  Renaissance 
(a  language  foreign  to  the  Middle  Ages,  but  still  tlje  native 
tongue  of  our  thoughts  and  feelings).  We  must  know  how 
the  Renaissance  fundamentally  changed  man's  ooneeption  of 
himself,  before  we  speak  of  the  altered  couree  of  the  sciences 
and  education.  It  called  "  modern  man "  into  life,  as  one 
of  its  ablest  students  has  said  in  a  comprehensive  and 
luminous  work,  setting  forth  the  characteristics  of  this 
powerful  age.' 

n.    THE    ITAUAN   RENAISSAXCB. 

The  faith  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  led,  by  its  worship  of 
relics,  to  Palestine,  that  it  might  actually  see  the  Holy  Land 
and  the  holiest  of  graves.  The  Renaissance  needed  no 
Crusades  by  menus  of  which  to  find  relies  to  worship.  Itali/ 
was  its  natural  birtliplace  and  home,  —  the  classic  land,  the 
grave  of  the  most  glorious  past  of  the  world.  In  the  revival 
of  antiquity,  Italy  wiushipped  her  own  past  world.  Tlius, 
even  in  its  origin,  the  Renaissance  was  not  the  artificial 
product  of  the  schools,  but  the  natural  course  of  the  soar- 
ing national  self-consciousness,  the  subject  and  the  theme 

I  Jacob  BurckLardt:  The  Culture  ot  the  Italuto  Renausaoce  (sec.  ed.. 
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of  national  joy  and  self-glorification.     Augustine,  the  last  of 
the  great  Fathers  of  the  Church,  saw  in  the  old  Roman 
Empire  and   its   i)euplo    the   consumiutitiun   of  the   '■'•chntaK 
h-mna,"  the  world  devoted  to  destruction,  fallen  through  tlie 
sin  of  paganism,  the  world  which  in  its  greatness  and  earthly 
fame  had  reaped  the  reward  of  its  deeds,  and  perished  for- 
ever.    Dante,  the  first  national  poet  of  Italy,  extolled  anew 
the  Roman  nation  as  the  noblest  and  first  of  the  work!,  to 
whom  the  dominion  of  the  world  helonged  by  the  fa%'or  of 
God,  independently  of  Church   and   pope.     He  celebrated 
Rome  as  the  august  widow,  waiting  in  impatient  longing  for 
her  Caesar.     The  Eternal  City,  commanding  reverence  in  her 
ruins,  filled  him  witli  enthusiasm.    Some  decades  after  Dante, 
that  adventurnus  tribune.  Cola  de  Rienza,  appeared,  and  in 
the  midst  of  destitute  and  diiwn-fallen  I{onie  attempted,  in 
disunite<l  Italy,  to  improvise  the  rcstdration  of  (he  Roman 
Empire.     Augustine,  who  lived  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  saw  the   new  ecclesiastical   kingdom   of  the 
world  in  its  rising;  that  of  the  Ca'sars  in  its  setting:  Dante, 
even  at  the  threshold  of  the  Renaissance,  saw  the  earthly 
salvation  of  the  world  in  a  new  Augustus. 

For  the  mental  regeneration  of  antifjuity,  it  was  well  that 
such  a  Romiin  central  ])Ower  did  not  exist,  that  it  was  no- 
where less  possible  than  in  Italy.  Political  unity  and  cen- 
tralization would  have  fettered  the  powers  which,  for  the 
unfolding  of  the  new  mental  life,  required  to  be  in  perfect 
freedom  and  activity.  That  eomjilexity  of  individuality,  that 
richness  of  nature,  and  enlargement  of  feeling,  that  rivalry  of 
states  and  cities  which  called  out,  and  cultivated,  talent  in 
every  direction,  would,  in  tlint  case,  never  have  been  devel- 
oped. DecentraUzed  Italy  was  as  favorable  to  tlie  rise  of 
the  Renaissance  as  was  decentralized  Germany  to  that  of  the 
Reformation.  The  disintegration  of  Italy  in  consequence  of 
the  conflict  between  tlie  jtope  and  the  llohenstaufen,  the 
multitude  and  diversity  of  little  states,  the  continual  and 
headlong  changes  in  their  fortunes,  internal  party  conflicts 
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tinil  external  wars,  the  usurpers  and  despots,  the  invention 
and  employment  of  every  means  of  power  to  promote  politi- 
cal interests,  to  exalt  tlie  fame  of  princes,  to  attract  and  win 
the  masses,  —  among  others,  splendid  and  imposing  works  of 
art,  —  all  these  coutlitious  of  Italy  during  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  involuntarily  remind  us  of  siniilar  circum- 
stances in  Greece  in  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era.  Then  arose  from  the  most  active  life  that 
richness  of  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  men,  that  wealth 
of  cultiu-e,  from  which  Greek  philosophy  proceeded.  This 
analogy  is  significant.  There  are  in  the  history  of  the  world 
scarcely  two  periods  which  present  so  many  points  of  resem- 
blance, grounded  in  tlve  state  of  the  nations  between  which 
comparison  is  made.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  from  such 
conditions,  from  such  a, like  condition  of  aflairs  in  Italy,  a 
view  of  life  and  a  culture  were  developed  that  felt  their  re- 
lationship to  antiquity,  and  again  seized  its  neglected  treas- 
ures; that  the  Italians  —  the  first  of  Eunipean  nations  that 
became  free  from  the  Middle  Ages — ^  then  recognized  them- 
selves as  the  descendants  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and, 
with  this  conception  of  ttiemselves,  entered  upon  the  inherit- 
ance of  their  past.  We  must,  indeed,  include  all  these  fac- 
tors, in  order  to  understand  tlie  naUtral  origin  and  character 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  which  opened  the  school  of  a  new 
universal  culture  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  To  the  discovery 
of  ancient  ruins,  and  works  of  art,  was  added  the  recovery  of 
authors,  whose  works  were  copied,  ninltiplied,  collected  and 
arranged  in  libraries.  In  the  growing  knowledge  of  these 
works  consists  t!ie  literary  Renaissance  and  the  widening  of 
its  scientific  horizon. 

In  its  greatest  extension,  this  period  reaches  from  the  he- 
ginning  of  the  fourteenth  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
from  Dante  to  Tasso.  Its  highest  development,  to  fix  the 
period  by  means  of  the  popes,  extended  from  Nicholas  V. 
(1447-14:55),  tlie  founder  of  the  Vatican  library,  to  Leo  X. 
(1513-1521),  who,  among  the  Muses  of  the  Vatican,  would 
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gladly  have  failed  to  hear  the  outbreak  of  the  German  Refor- 
mation.    The  two  periods  beftire   aud   after  this   period  of 
greatest  vigor  may  be  called  "early  "and  "late'  Renaissance. 
Some  events  which   happened   about   the   middle   of   the 
fifteenth  century  were  of  the  greatest  importance  in  broad- 
ening  and   deepening  this  new  spiritual  current :   viz.,  the 
invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  and  the  renewal  of  the  union 
between  the  Latin  and  Greek  worlds, — between  the  blf»oin- 
ing  Italian  Renaissance  and  Greek  scholars.     The  councils 
of  union  called  by  Pope  Eugene  IV.  were  the  occasion  of  a 
meeting,  which,  although  of   no  value  to   the   Church,  ex- 
ercised  a   great   influence   upon    the    Renaissance.      Greek 
theologians  were  invited  by  a  Roman  ambassador,  Niekolas 
CuManus,  —  a  German  by  birth,  wlio  was  himself  animated 
by  the  deepest  ideas  of  Gret-k  philosophy,  —  to  the  council 
which  was  opened  in  Fcrrara,  and  removed  the  next  year 
to  Florence.     A  few  years  later,  the  Eastern  Empire   fell. 
Tlie   capture   of  Constantinople   by   the   Turks   (1453)   in- 
creased  the  number  of  Greek  scholars  %vho  fled   to   Italy, 
and  found  a  most  welcome  refuge  there.     The   continued 
settlement  in  Italy,  strengthened  by  the  last  victory  of  the 
barbarians,  acquired  the  character  of  an  intellectual  colony,, 
For  the  second   tiuie    Italy  deserved   the   name   of  Magnui 
Graecia. 
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ni.    THE   COURSE   OF   DE^TCLOPMENT   OF   TOE    RENAISSANCE. 

We  have  now  to  notice  more  particularly  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  philosophical  Renaissance,  which  mediated 
the  transition  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  modern  philosophy. 
It  consisted  in  a  growing  separation  from  scholasticism,  in  a 
growing  development  of  its  own  enfranchised  impulse  to 
knowledge ;  and  this  determined  the  law  of  its  development. 
It  was  not  enough  to  reknow  the  culture  and  systems  of  an- 
tiquity in  their  true  forms,  to  excavate  them,  as  it  were,  and 
strip  them  from  the  overgrowths  and  disgui.ses  of  scholasti- 
cism.    It  was  not  enough  to  imitate  their  philosophy :  it  was 
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uecessarj'  to  imitate  their  pliilosophical  spirit  and  originality. 
The  age  must  exert  its  own  powers  in  seeking  for  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  to  satisfy  its  own  need.  Tluiij,  the  Renais- 
sance was  reproducdve  in  rehition  to  antiquity  in  tlie  first 
half  of  its  work,  and  productive  in  the  second,  impelled  hy 
tlie  spirit  of  a  new  time. 

1.  77ie  Neo-Ladn  Renaissance.  —  Ancient  classic  Rome,  her 
orators  and  poets,  her  modelss  and  instructors  of  rhetoric,  the 
systems  and  concejytions  of  life,  of  the  Post- Aristotelian 
philosophy,  —  epicureanism,  stoicism,  scepticism,  —  which 
had  become  naturalized  in  her  culture,  lay  nearer  to  the  bud- 
ding Italian  Renaissance  than  ancient  Greece  and  her  culture. 
The  reproduction  of  this  Roman  culture  is  the  Neo-Latin 
Renaissance.  The  Neo-Latin  Renaissance  recognized  its  mod- 
els in  Cicero  and  Quintilian,  and  found  its  ablest  representa- 
tive in  the  Roman  Lorenzo  Vdlln  (140G-1457).  In  him  the 
opposition  to  the  Middle  Ages  and  sciiolasticism  was  already 
under  fntl  headway.  Pure  Latin,  modelled  after  Cicero,  was 
opposed  to  the  barbarous  Latin  of  the  Church ;  [)hilological 
criticism,  to  the  authenticity  of  ecclesiastici;!  documents. 
Valla  examined  th3  Vulgate,  and  pointed  out  its  errors, 
doubted  tlie  genuineness  of  the  AjKtstles'  Creed,  refuted  the 
Constnntininn  origin  of  the  territories  of  the  pope  in  his 
famous  work  "  On  the  Erroneously  Believed  and  Fabricated 
Donation  of  Constantine."  The  Pseudo-tsitloric  decretals 
had,  as  it  were,  codified  this  fiction.  The  later  papal  system 
did  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  donation.  Constantine,  it 
held,  had  only  given  back  to  the  pope  what  had  always 
belonged  to  him  as  the  vicegerent  of  God.  Even  Dante 
rejected  the  legality  of  the  donation  of  Constantine,  though 
lie  did  not  dispute  it  as  a  fact.  Valla  proved  that  it  was 
■never  made,  that  the  poi>es  are  robbere  and  usurpers,  and 
that  they  deserve  to  be  deprived  of  their  power.  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  thi.s  man  was  pereecuted,  and  found 
protection  among  the  Arag(»nese  in  Naples.  Far  more  re- 
markable is   it  that  Nicholas  V.  took  him  into  his  service. 
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Valla  intended  to  write  a  work,  "For  tlic  Sake  of  Truth, 
Religion,  and  Honor  ;  "  but  when  he  wished  to  return  to 
Rome,  he  dechkred  himself  ready  to  abandon  it.  His  bold- 
ness was  due  as  much  to  rtmhition  as  to  love  of  truth:  he 
desired  it  to  bring  him  fame,  but  not  misfortune.  The  value 
of  martyrdom  fell  wlien  the  new  iuterestn  of  the  Renaissance 
were  felt,  and  we  cannot  test  the  strength  of  liis  character 
by  a  capacity  for  sacrifice  which  presupposes  the  power  of 
imshaken  faith. 

In  a  time  when  scholasticism  still  appeared  the  firm  ally 
of  Aristotle,  particularly  in  the  department  of  Uigic,  the 
rejection  of  the  former  necessarily  affected  the  latter.  The 
Neo-Latin  Renaissance  in  its  anti-scholastic  and  its  anti- 
hierarehical  tendency  became  likewise  the  opponent  of  Aris- 
totle and  his  lojTie.  That  is  especiaUy  true  of  Valla  and  all 
who  followed  him.  In  the  text-hooks  and  practice  of  the 
scholastics,  the  logic  of  Aristotle  had  acquired  a  ridiculous 
and  barbarous  appearance.  This  was  attacked  by  Valla  and 
his  followers.  Animated  discourse,  they  urged,  must  be 
accepted  as  a  model  in  place  of  abstract  and  artificial  forms 
of  thought ;  instead  of  logic,  rhetoric  ,  instead  of  the  dry  and 
unprnfitahle  schonhdiscipline  of  a  bnuren  manipuhitiou  of 
words,  unfettered  and  beautiful  eloquence  must  serve  that 
form  of  culture  which  empIo3's  at  the  same  time  strength  of 
thought,  and  vigor  of  expression. 

2.  Tfte  Arisiotelian  lienahmrire.  —  But  the  onward  march- 
ing Renaissance  could  not  leave  the  great  master  of  Greek 
philosophy  in  the  hands  of  scholasticism.  One  of  its  tasks 
was  to  restore  the  knowledge  of  Aristotle  by  means  of  his 
own  works,  to  tear  his  systeTu  from  the  control  of  the  Church, 
and  to  point  out  the  o]>ju)sition  between  him  and  her  doc- 
trines. This  form  of  the  development  of  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance may  be  termed  the  Aristotelian.  Its  controversies 
were  continued  during  the  sixteenth  century,  particularly  in 
the  universities  of  Patina  and  Bologna,  Its  most  prominent 
representative,  who  was  most  in  harmony  with  the  spirit 
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of  the  Renaissance,  was  the  Mantuan,  Pietro  Pomponatiun 
(1462-1525).  Since  the  object  of  this  movement  was  to 
learn  the  true  intei-pretation  of  Aristotle,  the  investigation 
necessarily  began  with  his  commentators,  and,  because  of  the 
disagreement  between  them,  took  the  form  of  a  controversy. 
Averroen  was  the  greatest  of  the  Arabian,  and  Alexander  of 
Aphrodisias,  "the  commentator''  (in  the  begiiniing  of  the 
third  century  of  the  Christian  era),  of  the  Grecian,  ex- 
|)Ouiulera.  Averroists  and  Alexandrista  disputed  in  Padua 
and  Bologna.  The  Italian  Renaissance,  in  the  reproduction 
of  Greek  philosophy,  natiu-ally  preferred  Greek  expounders, 
and  followed  their  guidance.  Pomponatius  defended  their 
interpretations  against  Achillini  and  Nifo.  The  doctrine  of 
Aristotle  was  a  system  of  development,  which,  founded  on 
the  immanence  of  final  cause,  the  unity  of  form  and  matter, 
natural  entelechy  and  its  series  of  gradations,  had  led  in  its 
last  results  again  to  a  dualism  of  form  and  matter,  God  and 
the  world,  mind  and  body.  Thus,  in  the  very  nature  of  las 
doctrine  the  monistic  and  dualistic  tendencies  were  separated, 
and  therein  lay  the  possibility  of  opposing  interpretations  of 
it,  according  an  the  immanence  of  final  cause  or  the  trau. 
Bcendcuce  of  God  was  the  prevailing  point  of  view  from 
which  it  was  considered  and  estimated.  The  first  point  of 
view  determines  the  naiuralhtie^  the  second  the  theological, 
conception  of  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle.  The  former  was 
first  expounded  among  the  Greek  expositors  by  Strato,  then 
by  Alexander,  —  the  latter  by  the  Neo-PIatonists,  from  whom 
it  passed  over  to  the  Arabian  philosophers,  who  made  Aris- 
totle accessible  in  the  theosophic  form  to  tlie  scholasticism 
of  the  West.  If  the  Aristotelian  system  of  development  is 
considered  from  its  theological  point  of  view,  it  appears  as  a 
gradation  of  intelligences  starting  frqm  the  supra-mundane 
Deity,  each  of  which,  embraced  in,  and  ruled  by,  the  higher, 
governs  a  definite  sphere  in  the  cosmos  of  gradations,  and 
the  lowest  of  which  in  the  sublunary  world  cintstitutea  the 
mind  of  humanity.     This  was  the  fundamental  form  of  the 
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doctrine  of  Averroes,  wliicli  repelled  scholasticism  tlirougli 
its  pantheistic  character,  thougii  its   tlieological  conception 
of  nature  and  the  world  attracted  it.     The  aim   now  was 
U)  purify  Uie  doctrine  of  Aristotle  from  the  additions  of  its 
Neo-l*latonic»  Arahian,  and  scholastic  interpreters,  to  know 
the  true  Aristotle,  to  ascertain  the  difference  between  Lini 
and  Plato,  between  him  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Christian 
faitii.     The  Italian  Aristotelians,  who  agreed  with  Alexan- 
der, were  on  their  way  back  to  the  true  Aristotle.     There 
was  no  point  in  which  all  these  oppositions  could  so  dis- 
tinctly and  actively  appear,  and  at  the  same  time  so  eagerly 
arouse  and  hold  the  attention  of  the  age,  as  in  the  question 
concerning  the  immortality  of  the  soul.     Aristotle  had  taught 
that  the  soul  is  the  individual  organic  purpose  of  a  living 
body;  that  tlie  mind, or  reason, is  imperishable  and  immortal. 
He  had  made  a  distinction  between  passive  and  active  reason^ 
and  affirmed  immortality  of  the  latter.     Now  tlie  question 
here  arose,  whether  this  immortal  mind  of  man  is  also  personal 
and  individual,  whether  there  is  a  personal  inunortality,  the 
only  immortality  which  has  any  value  to  the  Church.     If  it 
must  be  denied,  according  to  Aristotle^  there  is,  according  to 
him,  no  retrihiUion  for  man  in  a  world  to  conic:   there  is 
no  world  beyond  the  bounds  of  this  life  for  the  Church  to 
reach,  and  the  power  upoii  which  all  the  authority  of  the 
Church  depends  is  gone.     There  is,  in  that  case,  an  opposi- 
ti(m  between  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  and  that  of  Aris- 
totle as  great  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  and  the  whole 
structure   of  scholasticism  lies   in   ruins.     If  the  mind,  or 
active  reason  (active  in  true  knowledge),  is  explained  both 
as  immaterial   and  individual,  the  personal   immortality  of 
men,  as  Thomas  intended,  is  proved  by  the  help  of  the  Aris- 
totelian doctrine  of  the  soul  in  majorem  Dei  yloruwi.     But 
if  active  reason  is  identical  with  the  universal  mind  of  man, 
inimort^xlity  must  be   aftirmed  with  Averroiis,  but   personal 
immortality  denied.     If,  on  the  other  hanfl,  active   reason, 
according  to  the  naturalistic  conception,  is  regarded  as  a 
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product  of  development,  and  always  subject  to  individual  and 
organic  conditions,  tJiere  can  be  no  kind  of  human  innnor- 
tality,  neither  impersonal  nor  individual.  Poniponatius  so 
argued  in  Iiia  famous  work,  "/><;  Immortalitate  Anim<s  ^  (1516). 
Immortiility  is  merely  a  matter  of  faith ;  and,  as  such,  Pom- 
ponatius  allowed  it  to  pass  unchallenged,  and  even  affirmed 
it.  The  already  current  opposition  between  faith  and  knowl- 
edge, theology  and  philosophy,  was  thus  developed  in  the 
sharpest  form,  concentrated  in  the  weightiest  and  most  prac- 
tically important  of  cases.  It  was  an  opposition  between 
Thomas  and  Aristotle :  it  related  to  the  wliole  question  of  a 
world  beyond,  —  a  world  hy  means  of  which  the  Church 
rules  the  world  we  live  in.  What  could  be  more  welcome 
to  the  secular  and  worldly  spirit  of  the  Reuai.ssance  than 
such  an  indirect  reference  to  the  interests  of  the  present 
life?  A  series  of  great  problems,  Avhich  are  immediately 
connected  with  the  destiny  of  man,  were  proposed  anew,  — 
problems  concerning  tlie  order  of  the  world  and  the  nature 
of  its  necessity,  concerning  predestination  and  fate,  couceru- 
ing  the  possibility  of  human  freedom,  —  all  of  them  themes 
which  Poniponatius  discussed  also.  It  was  then  established 
that  all  phenomena,  even  pretended  supra-natural  phenomena, 
like  presentiments,  magic,  demons,  etc.,  must  be  explained 
by  natural  laws.  In  relation  to  the  art  of  magic,  Ponipona- 
tius likewise  attempted  such  an  explanation.^ 

Now,  if  this  explanation  of  things  by  natural  causes  could 
in  no  way  be  obtained  tbrough  a  revival  of  tlie  philosophy 
of  Aristotle,  since  the  latter  is  in  conflict  not  merely  Avitli 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  but  also  with  that  of  nature y  no 
resource  was  left  but  for  the  Renaissance  itself  to  attempt 
the  development  of  a  new,  natural  philosophy,  since  that 
kind  of  explanation  was  demanded.     When  Poniponatius  led 

•  For  tlie  moat  det^illed  accoiiut  of  Pomponatius,  wo  are  indebted  to  tlie 
Italian  scholar.  FraiKff:n  Fiorentini,  who,  in  his  two  works  P.  Pomponatins 
(lWi8)  and  B.  Triffio  (1872-74),  earnpj  for  himself  great  merit  for  Ilia  investi- 
gatioa  ol  iLe  pbtlusojihiciti  lleuai!):4uuce  uf  the  alxteeutli  ctuturj. 
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into  the  field  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  the  soul  against  the 
Christian  heaven,  the  time  was  no  longer  far  distant  when 
the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  the  system  of  the  universe  was 
to  be  overthrown  bj  the  discovery  of  the  real  heavens. 

3.  TJie  Political  Renaieeance.  —  The  imraetliate  objects  of 
the  modern  consciousness  of  tlie  world,  —  a  consciousness 
which  awoke  with  tlie  Renaissance,  —  are  nature  and  the 
State,  tlie  totality  of  the  human  cosmos.  The  time  had  come 
when  interest  in  the  State  also  was  revived,  and  when  it  re- 
jected the  guardianship  of  theology,  of  the  whole  scholastic 
doctrine  of  tlie  State,  determined  as  it  Avas  by  the  authority 
of  the  Church.  In  a  contemporary  of  Ponii»onatius,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  minds  of  the  Italy  of  that  time,  this 
Renaissance  of  the  political  consciousness  reached  its  Idghest 
and  niost  concentrated  expression,  —  in  the  Florentine,  Nic- 
colo  MacchiavelU  (HGD-lVS'ZT).  The  desire  to  revive  political 
thought,  to  devote  all  his  energies  to  the  State,  impelled  him, 
with  native  and  irresistible  power,  to  an  extent  possible  only 
in  the  perfect  freshness  of  a  new  time.  "Destiny  willed  thiit 
I  should  be  able  to  speak  neither  of  silk  nor  weaving  of  wool, 
neither  of  profit  nor  loss:  I  must  speak  of  the  iState^  or  be 
completely  silent,"  wrote  he  to  a  friend  when  the  Medici 
had  banished  hint,  lie  would  pay  any  price  for  the  privilege 
of  returning  to  political  activity,  "even  if  I  sliould  have  to 
roll  stones." 

From  tlie  pattern  of  the  old  Roman  Stale,  from  the  study 
of  Listuj'y,  from  patriotic  interest  in  the  affaii's  of  Italy,  he 
derived  his  instructions  and  his  tasks.  The  physical  life  of 
man  can  be  known  and  judged  only  through  nature  ;  the  life 
of  the  Stale  only  through  history.  Thus  the  political  horizon 
is  widened  to  the  kist<jrtcaL  An  interest  in  politics  awakens 
an  interest  in  history ;  •j.nd  from  the  natural  union  of  the 
two,  political  history  arises.  In  this  spirit,  MacchiavelU 
studied  Livy,  and  wrote  the  history  of  Florence.  Man  is  at 
all  times  the  same:  always  like  causes  have  like  efiects; 
effects  change  and  deteriorate  in  relation  to  causes.     These 
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are  some  of  the'  very  evident  and  universal  truths  which 
Macchiavelli  repeated,  again  and  again,  and  applied  to  his 
own  time  and  country.  The  greatness  of  ancient  Rome, 
and  the  wretchedness  of  modern  Italy :  there  the  increasing 
dominion  of  a  growing  and  powerful  people;  here  the  in- 
creasing servitude  of  their  descendants  who  are  subject  to 
barbarians,  and  are  a  toy  of  foreign  thirst  for  conquest :  there 
Home  rising  to  the  dominion  of  the  world ;  here  Italy  disin- 
tegrated under  foreign  rule,  invaded.  Whence  came  that 
greatness?  whence  this  ruin?  Why  have  the  descendants  of 
tlie  Romans  degenerated?  Whence  the  chasm  between  the 
Romans  before  Ciesar,  and  the  Italians  of  the  present?  These 
are  the  great  historical  questions  which  unceasingly  occupy 
the  mind  of  Macchiavelli,  which,  prompted  by  Livy,  he  seeks 
to  answer  in  his  "  Discorei,"  according  to  the  laws  of  histori- 
cal causality.  The  Italians  of  the  Renaissance  must  be  told 
that  they  are,  indeed,  the  most  direct,  but,  also,  the  most 
degraded,  heirs  of  ancient  Rome ;  that  regeneration  requires 
new  exaltation.  *'  Earn  what  thou  hast  inherited  from  thy 
fathei'S  if  thou  wouldst  possess  it."  This  sentence,  applied 
to  the  heirs  of  the  Romans,  denotes  that  phase  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance  which  occupied  the  mind  of  Macchiavelli  as 
statesman  and  author. 

He  sought  through  his  historical  studies  the  means  for  the 
political  regeneration  of  Italy.  This  was  his  aim,  his  real 
patriotic  task.  The  instructive  model  is  the  State,  of  which 
Macchiavelli  treats  in  his  "Discorsi"  on  the  first  decaile 
of  Livy,  his  comparing  glance  being  constantly  directed  to 
the  present.  The  task  of  the  present  is  the  freeing  of  Italy 
from  barbarians,  the  restonition  of  its  unit}'.  The  political 
reformation  of  Italy  can  only  proceed  from  an  Italian  city 
which  through  its  commonwealth,  its  republican  constitution, 
and  its  political  development,  is  the  richest  and  most  experi- 
enced. It  can  only  be  reached  through  a  despotism  which 
knows  and  employs  all  the  means  whereby  power  is  estab- 
lished, preserved,  and  extended.    This  city  is  Florence.    The 
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great-grantlson  of  that  great  Florentine  citizen  who  hacl  been 
willed  the  father  of  his  country,  is  the  man  who  should  be 
the  de&pot  of  Italy.  The  political  vocation  and  importance 
of  Florence  ai-e  evident  from  its  history ;  and  it  was  to  show 
this  that  Macchiavelli  had  written  it  as  far  as  the  death  of 
the  man  in  whose  son  (Lorenzo  II.)  he  would  gladly  have 
seen  the  ruler  of  Italy.  In  his  book  "  On  the  Prince,"  he 
aimed  to  describe  to  Italy  the  ruler  which  it  needed,  in  order 
tu  fulfil  the  tirst  condition  of  its  i>olitical  regeneration; 
namely,  to  become  a  power.  Thus,  his  books  on  the  history 
of  Florence  are  connected  with  those  on  the  State  and  tlie 
prince.  If  we  clearly  realize  the  distinction  between  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  power  in  an  able  and  vigorous  peo- 
ple, a  people  which  endures  no  desj>ot,  and  the  weakness  of  a 
degraded  and  corrupt  nation,  that  requires  a  tyrant  in  order 
to  be  brought  and  kept  into  unity,  we  shall  see  no  inconsis- 
leucy  between  the  author  of  the  '*  Discoi-si,"  who  looks  with 
aversion  upon  the  gi'eat  Cresar,  and  that  of  the  '*  Principe," 
*lio  desires  for  Italy  a  man  like  Ctesar  Borgia.  And  since 
*e  know  that  questions  of  political  power,  least  of  all  in  a 
•corrupt  people,  can  never  be  solved  by  moral  means,  it  is 
fwliah  to  decry  the  book  "On  the  Prince."  Macchiavelli  had 
^>  describe  a  ruler,  not  a  lay-brother,  —  one  of  those  Italian 
'wlcis  m  whom  the  age  of  the  Renaissance  had  long  been 
*ccii8tomed  to  admire  only  their  strength  and  success ;  and 
'•lese  have  nothing  in  common  with  moral  excellence. 

Among  the  causes  which  made  the  Romans  gieat  and  the 
'talians  contemptible,  Macchiavelli  lays  special  emphasis  on 
•■'''jwi.  And  here  the  whole  opposition  between  the  politi- 
''"I  Renaissance,  and  that  of  the  Church,  is  evident.  The 
raigioii  v(  the  ancient  Romans  was  the  religion  of  the  State, 
*od  its  preservation  a  patriotic  and  political  duty.  Cbristi- 
*"'tj',  ou  the  contrary,  has  been,  from  the  beginning,  con- 
cerned with  a  world  beyond  this:  its  back  is  turned  upon 
'**  present  world  and  the  State.  In  its  origin,  it  was  un- 
P^'litical ;  and  it  has  alienated  man  from  the  State,  and  weak- 
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ened  his  politicai  power.  With  thia  first  evil,  a  second  has 
associated  itself.  The  Cbriatian  religion  has  not  remained 
true  to  its  original  tendency :  it  has  degenerated.  On  the 
faith  in  heaven  an  ecclesiastical  poA^er  on  earth  has  been 
grounded,  and  this  has  made  itself  master  of  the  State.  This 
second  and  greater  evil  is  tlic  hierarchy  and  the  papacy, 
which  has  its  throne  in  Rome,  and  possesses  a  part  of  Italy. 
There  is  Jio  greater  evil  than  the  ecclesiastical  State,  the 
greatest  of  all  the  obstacles  to  Italian  unity.  Here  Macchi- 
avelli  attacks  the  worst  antagonist  of  hiy  reformatory  plans. 
Three  cases  are  conceivable  in  the  position  of  the  papacy  in 
Italy :  either  the  poi)e  rules  the  whole  of  Italy,  or  only  the 
ecclesiastical  State,  or  he  is  without  all  secuhir  power  — 
merely  the  supremo  head  of  the  Church.  In  the  first  case, 
Italy  is  nut  a  State,  but  only  a  province  of  the  Church ;  in 
the  second,  it  is  disunited  —  its  unity  impossible;  in  the 
third,  which  Dante  had  desired,  the  p«iie  requires  the  pro- 
tection of  a  foreign  power,  which  continually  endangers  the 
independence  of  Italy.  There  is,  therefore,  -no  ease  in  wliieh 
the  papacy  is  compatible  with  the  political  reformation  of 
Italy.  There  is  tluis  an  absolute  opposition  between  the 
two,  and  Maccluavclli  desires  the  destruction  of  the  papacy. 
Ill  it  he  sees  the  root  of  evil.  The  papacy  has  corrupted 
both  religion  and  tlie  State :  it  has  made  religion  hypocriti- 
cal, and  deprived  the  State  of  power.  It  has  been  a  centre 
of  corruption,  and  has  poisoned  the  morals  of  nations.  The 
nearer  they  arc  to  the  head  of  the  Church,  the  less  religious 
they  are.  Of  Clmstian  nations,  therefore^  the  Romanic  are 
the  most  corrupt;  and  of  these,  the  Italians  are  the  worat. 
The  aim  of  Macchiavelli  cannot  be  mistaken :  it  was  the 
destruction  of  the  Romish  Church,  —  the  secularization  of 
religion.  His  greatest  preference  was  to  substitute  the  re- 
ligion of  ancient,  fur  that  of  modern,  Rome  ;  the  State  for 
the  Church;  patriotism  for  I'cligion.  He  deifies  the  State. 
Such  a  conception  necessarily  ap[)eared  in  tlie  course  of 
the    Renaissance.      Macchiavelli   Mas   filled   by   it,   and    he 
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stamped  it  upon  this  period  with  the  incomparable  force  of 
genius. 

Pomponatius  saw  the  contradiction  between  the  doctrine 

of  iiuraortalit}'  and  philosophy :   immortality  is  a  matter  of 

faith,  not  knowleilge.     ISIaccliiavelli  saw  the   contradiction 

between  Christian  faith  in  hnmortaUty  and  the  true  policy 

oF   the  State:  man  should  concentrate  his  attention  upon  the 

State.     According  to  Poraponatius,  the  ecclesiastical  kingdom 

of   heaven  is  without  foundation  :  according  to  Macchiavelli, 

tti©  ecclesiastical  kingdom  on  earth  should  be  overthrown. 

4.  Italian  Neo-Platoninvi  and  Theosophj.  —  The  s[>irit  of  the 
F^enaissance  was  entirely  engrossed  with  the  present  world ; 
a.T:id  in  its  boldest  and  most  decided  characters,  this  interest 
a-Tnounts  to  the  deificatiim  of  the  State  and  of  nature.     We 
Hti.ve  seen  in  Macchiavelli  one-half,  as  it  were,  of  this  affirma- 
^•ion  of  the  world,  —  the  political,  — and  now  we  look  for  the 
^tler.     We  find  it  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  as 
^^tiire-philosophy  and   pantheiHrn.      This    pantheistic   view 
*^f  the  world,  deifying  nature  and  the  universe,  was  in  con- 
vict, not  merely  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  but  with 
^Hat  of  Aristotle,  which  separates  God  and  the  world ,  and 
**tice  it  was  also  the  product  of  the  Renaissance  of  the  re- 
ival  of  ancient  philosophy,  the  starting-point  of  this  ten- 
^^ency  must  be  sought  in  Neo-Platomsm.     Here  we  find  the 
■t^liilosophicul  Renaissance  advancing  in  a  direction  exactly 
^«ie  reverse    of    that    taken  by  ancient   philosophy  itself. 
-'Vncient   philosophy   proceeded  from    the   problems   of  eos' 
^^ology  through  those  of  anthropology  (Socratic)  to  those 
^^f  theology,  and  resulted  at  last  in  that  great  religious  ques- 
*ion  which   lay  at   the  fountlation   of  Neo-Platouism  in  its 
*~riost  comprehensive  sense.     The  Renaissance,  on  the  other 
*iand,  starting  from  the  Middle  Ages,  sought  the  path  to 
"^he  problems  of  cosmology  through  the  theological  view  of  the 
"World  which  it  borrowed  from  the  Middle  Ages   and   still 
tetained.     The  philosophy  of  the  ancients  was  naturally  at 
first  most  evident  to  the  philosophy  arising  out  of  Christianity 
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on  the  side  most  in  harmony  with  its  theological  and  reli- 
gious spirit.  This  form  of  the  philosophy  of  Greece,  ia  which 
the  last  period  of  antiquity  and  the  first  of  modern  times 
touch  each  other,  iS  religious  Platouism.  They  reach  their 
hands  across  the  Middle  Ages  ;  and  it  might  seem  as  if,  ivfter 
a  long  pause  in  which  the  philosophy  of  antiquity  had  been 
silent,  it  wished  to  continue  exactly  where  it  had.  left  oflf  in 
the  last  Neo-Platonists.  We  see  before  us  the  Renaissance 
in  that  trend  of  thouglit  which  advanced  from  the  religious- 
plulosophical  view  of  the  world  to  that  of  the  natural-philo- 
sophical. Its  starting-point  was  the  If.alian  Neo-Platojiism ; 
its  conclusion  the  Italian  nature-philosophy.  There  we  meet 
with  modes  of  thought  which  remind  ua  of  Proclus  and  the 
last  Neo-Platonics  ;  here,  on  the  other  hand,  with  such  as  are 
akin  to  the  first  conceptions  of  the  Ionic  nature-philosophy. 
Amon^  those  Greek  theologians  who  appeared  in  Flor- 
ence, where  the  union  between  the  Greek  and  Roman  Church 
was  planned  according  to  the  view  of  tlie  latter,  were  Crior- 
gios  Gevihtos  PleiJton.  and  his  pupil  Bessarion  of  Trebizond 
(1395-1472),  the  former  an  opponent^  the  latter  a  friend,  of 
the  union,  soon  after  cardinal  (1489)  of  the  Romish  Church, 
the  defender  and  leader  of  the  Platonic  Renaissance  in 
Italy.  Plethon  promulgated  a  kind  of  new  world-religion 
which  was  to  eclipse  Christianity,  and  be  not  unlike  pagan- 
ism. He  was  a  devout  disciple  of  Proclus  rather  than  of 
the  Christian  Church,  and  won  througli  his  animated  ex- 
positions the  first  Medici  to  the  Plutonic  pliilosophy,  and 
occasioned  the  founding  of  the  Platonic  Academy  in  Flor- 
ence, in  which  that  school  of  Athens  seemed  to  revive  which 
Justinian  had  suppressed  more  than  nine  centuries  before. 
The  contest  between  Platonists  and  Aristotelians  was  then 
renewed.  Bessarion  defended  Plato  against  those  who  mis- 
represented him.  He  regarded  Plato  and  Aristotle  as  the 
heroes  of  philosophy,  in  comparison  with  whom  the  ]>hi- 
losnphers  of  his  own  time  were  mere  apes.  He  proposed  to 
divide   the  territory  of  knowledge   between   them,  so  that 
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Plato  should  be  tlie  authority  in  theology,  and  Aristotle,  in 
the  philosophy  of  nature. 

The  first  problem  of  the  Acjitlemy  of  Florence  was  the 
revival  of  the  pliilosophy  <>f  Plato,  the  knowledge  of  it  from 
the  original  sources,  the  diffusion  of  this  knowledge  in  the 
West.  The  Florentine  Margilio  Ficim  (1433-1-199)  solved 
this  problem  by  trunshiHug  into  Latin  the  works  of  Plato 
and  Plotinus.  Ficino  was  educated  by  Cosimo  to  be  an  iu- 
■  structor  of  philosophy  in  his  family  and  in  the  Academy  of 
Florence.  His  mode  of  thought  was  the  Neo-Platonic.  He 
found  in  the  philosophy  of  Plato  the  essence  of  all  wisdom, 
the  key  to  Christianity,  and  likewise  the  means  of  spiritual- 
izing and  renovating  it.  The  philosophy  of  Plato,  according 
to  Fieino,  is  the  great  mystery  in  whicli  all  the  wisdom  of 
the  past  has  been  deposited,  by  which  all  true  wisdom  of 
after-times  is  permeated,  Plato  is  the  real  heir  of  Pythag- 
oras and  Zoroaster.  Philo,  Numenius,  Plotinus,  Janiblicus^ 
and  Proelus  are  the  real  heirs  of  Plato,  find  also  the  revealera 
of  (he  mystery  of  his  doctrine.  This  light  has  shone  upon 
tliose  teachers  of  the  Christian  wisdom,  ^ — John,  Paul,  and 
the  Areopagites. 

Now,  what  is  the  principle  of  this  mode  of  thought,  the 
fundamental  characteristics  of  which  are  not  new?  It  is 
this:  Cliristianity  and  Neo-Platonism  are  to  be  harmonized, 
the  theological  spirit  of  the  one  with  the  cosmologicul  spirit 
of  the  other.  Neo-Platonism  is  akin  to  Christianity  in  its  reli- 
gious motive,  its  striving  for  union  with  God  :  it  is  opposed  to 
Christianity  in  its  pagan  deification  of  the  world.  The  world 
in  Neo-Platonism  appears  in  a  natural  and  necessary  connec- 
tion of  divine  and  eternal  orders,  as  a  natural  result  of  the 
primordial  being,  as  an  unfolding  of  divine  powers  in  a  defi- 
nite order  of  gradations:  the  cosmos  appears  as  a  divine 
emanation,  which  naturally  gushes  forth  from  its  primitive 
Source,  and  enters  into  an  order  of  degrees  of  decreasing 
perfection  in  the  furms  of  the  world  of  sense,  that  from  this 
point,  where   the  divine  life  is  farthest  from   its  original 
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source,  it  may  struggle  back  again.  In  this  system  of 
thnuglit,  union  with  God  forms  a  moment  iu  the  eternal 
circuh^tioii  of  the  universe,  which,  at  its  greatest  distance 
from  its  eternal  and  primitive  cause,  seeks  to  return.  The 
principle  of  Christianity  is  the  salvation  of  the  world  through 
Christ:  that  of  Neo-Platonism  is  the  (mediate)  emanation  of 
the  world  from  the  divine  primordial  beiug."^  Now,  if  Chris- 
tianity 13  brought  into  harmony  with  Neo-Platonism,  the 
theological  spirit  of  the  first  must  enter  into  the  emanistic 
mode  of  thought  of  the  second ;  assume,  therefore,  cosmo- 
logical  forms,  and  the  divine  mystery  of  the  salvation  of  the 
world  must  be  conceived  as  revealing  itself,  not  merely  in  tlie 
Church,  but  also  in  the  life  of  the  world  and  of  nature,  and, 
indeed,  as  flowing  in  a  pure  stream  from  the  very  depths 
of  the  divine  being.  Nature  is  now  regarded  as  a  genuine 
revelation  of  God,  as  a  guide  to  union  with  God.  It  appears 
in  a  religious  significance  which  threatens  the  authority  of 
the  Church.  In  the  depths  of  nature  the  mystery  of  divinity 
is  concealed.  He  who  penetrates  nature,  looks  ijito  the  di- 
vine being.  Nature  tlius  appears  as  the  great  mystery  which 
is  to  be  revealed. 

If  this  problem  is  solved,  the  veil  is  removed  from  divinity, 
and  the  word  of  reconciliation  spoken  for  all  the  contradic- 
tions of  the  world.  If  we  suppose  the  knowledge  of  God 
dependent  upon  the  fact  of  the  salvation  of  the  world  in 
Christ,  we  have  the  principle  and  form  of  (Christian)  the- 
ology. If  we  suppose  the  knowledge  of  God  dependent 
upen  the  mystery  of  nature,  we  have  the  principle  and  form 
of  theodopliif ;  and  this  theosophical  character  is  the  next 
form  which  philosophy,  re-animated  by  Nco-Platonism,  takes. 
It  is  the  first  step  on  the  road  to  the  nature-philosophy.  But 
from  this  point  of  view,  nature  does  not  appear  as  a  subject 
to  be  methodically  investigated,  but  as  a  mystery  for  which 
the  word  of  so Uit ion  is  sought ;  as  a  sealed  book  incapable 

1  Cf.  above,  p.  31,  and  following^.  . 
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of  being  opened  by  earthly  powers, — ^a  book  for  the  untler- 
Btanding  of  which  a  key,  as  mysterious  as  the  book  itself,  is 
required.  What,  therefore,  this  theosophioal  spirit  sought 
was  an  esoteric  doctrine  to  unfold  the  hidden  meaning  of 
nature,  and  to  solve  its  mystery.  And  as  the  Grecian  logos- 
idea  went  to  meet  the  Jewish  ideal  of  the  Messiah,  so  this 
theosophical  spirit  which  Neo-Flatonism  aroused  in  the  Chris- 
tian world  was  attracted  by  the  Jewish  Cabala^  wliicli  claimed 
to  have  received  from  divine  revelation  in  primitive  times 
the  solution  of  tlie  enigma  of  creatiuii.  In  this  union  with 
the  Caia^a,  that  Jewish  Gnosticism,  which  in  its  fundamental 
conceptions  is  akin  to  Neo-Platonism,  we  find  the  Platonic 
theosophy  distinctly  expressed  in  the  writings  of  Griovanni 
Pico  delhi  Mirandoluy  the  most  talented  representative  of  the 
Italian  Neo-Platonism. 

The  interest  in  Cabalistic  doctrines  and  writings  was  an 
active  factor  in  the  culture  of  the  time,  since  attention  was 
thereby  directed  to  Jewish  literature,  and  the  study  of 
Hebrew  promoted.  The  circle  of  humanistic  studies  was 
thus  enlarged,  and  made  to  include  Hebrew  literature  as 
well  aa  that  of  Greece.  By  the  side  of  Erasmus,  Rcuchl'm 
arose,  who  made  Hebrew  the  subject  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion, with  a  view  of  explaining  the  Holy  Scriiitures,  aiul 
xmderstanding  the  Cabala.  He  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Pico,  and  through  hlin  became  interested  in  the  Cabala,  and 
eventually  the  first  Hebrew  scholar  of  the  West,  When  the 
theologians  of  Cologne,  incited  by  a  converted  Jew,  de- 
manded the  destruction  of  Hebrew  literature,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and,  therefore,  the  eccle- 
siastical condeuuiation  of  the  Cabalistic  books,  Reucblin 
publicly  defended  this  literature,  and  achieved  a  victory.  It 
was  the  first  victorious  conflict  of  Humanism  with  scholasti- 
cism in  Germany.  The  entire  cultivated  world  followed  the 
controversy  with  their  sympathy :  the  great  parties  of  the 
humanists  and  scholastics  were  arrayed  against  each  other. 
Ou  one  Bide  were  the   famous   men   of  the  time,   names 
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ntvtetl  in  literature  and  science ;  on  the  other,  men  of  little 
ability  and  as  little  reputation.  The  letters  of  the  famous 
men  "who  congratulated  the  victor  were  followed  by  "  Let- 
ters of  Obscure  Men  "  (1515-7),  that  inimitable  satire  which 
shows  most  plainly  how  far  the  humanistic  mind  had  gone 
beyond  the  scholastic,  whose  style  entertained  it  only  us  a 
subject  of  the  keenest  wit  and  satire.^ 

5.  Magic  and  Mijit'tcism.  —  We  follow  the  further  course 
of  this  theoBOphical  mode  of  thought.  If  in  nature  divine 
forces  are  active  in  a  descending  gradation,  in  which  the 
lower  forces  proceed  from  the  higher,  one  divine  life  must 
stream  creatively  through  the  whtde  universe:  the  lowest 
must  stand  in  an  unbroken  connection  with  tlie  highest,  the 
earthly  world  with  the  heavenly;  and  this  ind>roken  con- 
nection must  transmit  the  invisible  influences  from  above, 
and  the  higher  forces  penetrate  and  govern  all  the  tower. 
Nothing  more,  accordingly,  seems  necessary  than  to  appro- 
priate those  higher  powers,  in  order  to  rule  nature  in  the 
completest  sense.  Theosojihy  is  now  attracted  more  and 
more  by  the  image  of  nature,  is  more  and  more  absorbed  in 
contemplating  it,  eagerly  listening,  as  it  were,  to  overhear 
the  secrets  of  nature,  constantly  striving  to  acquire  her  con- 
cealed powers.  In  this  direction  it  becomes  ma(fic,  the  great 
art  which  rests  on  the  deepest  and  must  mysterious  of  sci- 
ences. This  phase  of  theosophy,  the  mago-Cabalistic  trend 
of  tliought.  Wits  developed  by  Agrippa  von  Nettesheim  (1487- 
1535).  It  was  faith  in  nature  as  the  problem  in  whieli 
divinity  is  concealed :  it  was  also  faith  in  the  solution  of  this 
problem.  If  there  are  divine  forces  in  nature,  why  cannot 
man  acquire  them?  If  he  acquires  tliem,  and  learas  how  to 
use  them,  he  becomes  a  magician.  This  possibility  was  a 
belief  of  tlie  age.  In  a  series  of  strange  characters,  this  tem- 
per of  mind  was  distinctly  expressed,  which,  in  the  legend 


>  Cf.  D.  Fr.  Straius,  UlrlcU  rou  Hutton  (sec.  ed.,  1871),  Book  I.  cbap.  vUi. 
pp.  176-211. 
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of  Faust,  finally   found  its   typical,  and,  in   the   poem   of 
Goethe,  its  Promethean,  expression.^ 

"  The  spirit-world  no  closures  fasten. 
Thy  sense  is  shut,  Uiy  heart  is  dead; 
Disciple,  np!   uutiring  hasten 
To  bathe  thy  breast  in  morning  red."* 

This  passage  which  Goethe  puts  in  the  month  of  Faust, 
was,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  ix  really  active  factor  in  the 
beliefs  of  men.  Nor  can  we  better  express  the  conception 
of  the  world  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  this  belief,  than 
with  the  words  of  Faust,  as  he  considers  the  sign  of  the 
mucroeosm :  — - 

"  llow  each  the  WTiole  its  substance  gives, 
Each  in  the  other  works  and  lives 
Like  heavenly  forces  rising  and  descending, 
Their  golden  urns  reciprocally  lending, 
With  winga  that  winnow  blessing. 
From  heaven  to  earth  I  see  them  pressing, 
Filling  the  earth  with  harmony  unceasing. "  ' 

But  how  is  it  possible  to  appropriate  these  higher  divine 
forces  in  order  that  we  may  use  them  ?  The  first  condition 
w  to  apprehend  tliera.  They  are  concealed  in  nature  and 
the  lower  forms  of  it:  they  appear  veiled,  and,  under  the 
hostile  influences  of  external  things,  are  hindered  in  a 
vai-iety  of  ways.  These  hinderances  must  be  removed  :  this 
veil  must  be  torn  away.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  even  to 
penetrate  the  material  world,  not  to  content  one's  self 
merely  with  the  conaideratiuu  of  the  great  spectacle  of  the 
world's  forces,  but  to  disclose  each  in  its  properties,  separat- 
ing from  it  every  thing  which  obstructs  its  action,  and  so 
learning  the   arts  of   nature.      Magic   demands   chemistry, 


*  Cf.  my  work  on  Goethe's  Faast,  chap.  i.  pp.  21-35  (Stuttgartj  Cotta,  1878). 
'  Bayard  Taylor's  iranalation. 
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chemical  experiments.  If  we  can  remove  all  obstructions^ 
we  can  heal  all  diseases.  The  idea  of  a  panacea  lies  in  this 
mode  of  thought,  which,  through  ehejnistry,  aims  likewise 
to  promote  medical  science.  But  the  important  thing  is,  that 
this  phase  of  magic  begins  to  have  intercourse  with  nature 
herself,  makes  trials  of  tlungs,  bundles  them,  as  it  were,  and 
thus  introduces  experiment  aa  the  investigation  of  nature  re- 
quires. This  practical,  and  therefore  important,  development 
of  magic  was  made  by  Paracelsus  (1493-1541),  a  tluiuma- 
turge,  —  still  entirely  in  connection  with  its  theosophical 
principles. 

Now,  if  the  divine  life  is  present  and  active  in  the  inmost 
nature  of  things,  will  it  not  likewise  be  active  in  the  inmost 
nature  of  man,  in  the  very  core  of  human  nature  ?  Nowhere 
can  the  divine  mystery  shine  upon  us  more  directly  and 
brightly  and  plauily  than  from  the  hidden  depths  of  our  own 
being.  All  we  must  do  is  to  force  oiu-  way  through  the 
barrier  of  our  outer  nature,  and  penetrate  into  the  depths 
where  the  spark  of  divine  light  shinea.  Here,  also,  a  chem- 
istry is  necessary  to  separate  every  thing  of  a  foreign  or  hos- 
tile nature  tliat  penetrates  from  the  outer  world  into  our 
inmost  being,  and  disturbs  our  mind.  •  The  desires  and 
passions,  which  draw  us  into  the  things  of  the  world,  are  the 
di'oss  which  is  mingled  with  the  gold  in  the  deep  mines  of 
our  souls.  This  mixture  must  be  broken  in  iiieees:  the  gold 
must  be  separated  from  the  dross,  that  the  light  may  sliine 
out  of  the  darkness,  and  fill  all  the  powers  of  our  soul. 
There  is  a  path  which  leads  directly  to  God  j  it  goes  through 
the  very  centre  of  our  being;  it  demands  absorption  into 
ourselves,  the  quiet  turniug  into  our  own  inmost  being,  and 
away  from  all  worldly  selfish  pleasure,  in  a  word,  perfectly 
sincere,  profound,  contemplative  piety,  by  means  of  which 
we  become  what  we  are  in  the  primary  principle  of  our 
being.  That  is  nut  the  path  of  magic,  but  of  my»tici»m. 
Both  are  forma  of  theosophy  which  seek  the  path  to  God 
through  the   mystery  of  thiugs.      Jlagic   takes   its   course 
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through  external  nature ;  mysticism,  through  internal ;  that 
through  the  mystery  of  nature ;  tJiis,  tlirough  thut  of  man, 
Mj'sticism  is  the  deeper  aud  more  abiding  tuna,  siuoo  it  seeks 
by  a  sure  way  which  always  leads  to  new  discoveries.  Tliey 
agree  in  that  they  seek  the  same  goal,  and  strive  to  reach 
it  immeil lately,  through  the  presageful  absorption  into  life 
itself.  They,  therefore,  agree  in  tJieir  aversion  to  tradition* 
to  the  instructions  of  the  school,  to  all  learned  and  bookish 
knowledge.  They  reject  books  with  the  feeling  that  some- 
thing new  gushes  forth  from  themselves  with  oiiginal  and 
irresistible  power.  The  passionate  revolt  against  received 
conceptions  is  only  the  expression  of  their  revolt  against  the 
past,  the  sign  of  the  crisis  in  which  the  tunes  divide.  A 
mystic  like  Valentin  Weigel  is  not  les.s  satiated  with  the 
learning  of  the  schools  than  Agrijipa  and  Paracelsus! 

Mysticism  had  passed  through  a  series  of  stages  of  devel- 
opment in  the  Christian  world  before  it  was  borne  along,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  by  that  theosophical  current  of  thought 
which  started  from  the  Plutonic  Kenaissance,  and  united  it 
closely  with  magic.  In  its  simple  form,  it  is  the  expression 
of  the  inner  religious  life,  which,  in  the  quiet  depths  of  the 
soul,  seeks  tlie  way  to  God,  the  life  within  God  through  the 
change  in  the  human  heart,  without  which  Christian  piety 
cannot  be  conceived.  This  fundamental  eharacteristic  is 
natural  to  Christianity,  aud,  in  the  manifold  forms  which  are 
subject  to  the  different  spirit  of  different  tiine.s,  forms  the 
continual  theme  of  all  Christian  mysticism,  the  inexhaustible 
source  from  which  a  stream  of  Uving  religion  ever  anew 
gushes  forth,  whenever  Christianity,  through  its  ecclesiasti- 
cal development,  is  in  danger  of  becoming  fossilized  in  dog- 
mas, and  losing  itself  in  a  labyrinth  of  worldly  desues  and 
theological  systems.  Thus,  the  scholasticism  of  the  Middle 
Ages  was  mystical  in  its  tendencies  whenever  it  opposed  or 
supplemented  the  theology  of  dialectics  and  formalism, — 
j>eriods  related  to  theology  as  feeling  to  a  mere  tenet,  and 
life  to  a  doctrine.     In  the  twelfth  century  the  monks  in  the 
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cloister  of  St.  Victor  in  Paris  (tlte  Jlctorines  ;  Hugo,  Richard, 
Walter)  introduced  mysticism  into  ecclesiastical  scholasti- 
cism, and  with  increasing  dislike  opposed  the  doctrines  of 
the  schook  that  religion  might  not  be  eaten  up  by  theology. 
lu  the  following  century,  when  the  ecclesiastico-seholastic 
view  of  the  world  had  reached  the  final  point  in  its  develop- 
ment, mysticism  formed  its  salutary  supplement,  and  found 
its  most  powerful  expression  in  Bonaventura  and  Pante,  who 
l>ortrayed  the  life  of  the  soul  in  the  course  of  its  development, 
as  if  it  were  on  its  way  to  God.  When  the  nominalistic 
doctrine  of  knowledge  began  to  be  diffused,  and  tlie  separa- 
tion between  knowledge  and  faith,  philosophy  and  theology, 
began,  theology  was  obliged  to  confine  itself  to  practical  and 
religious  life,  and  even  assume  a  mystical  tendency,  liut 
with  the  first  movement  towards  ecclesiastical  decentraliza- 
tion, reHgious  life  also  strove  to  throw  off  the  bondage  of 
the  Church,  and  to  assert  itself  more  independently  than 
ever  before,  and  demand  its  own  inner  transformation  as  the 
essential  condition  of  holiness.  We  fijid,  Iheiefore,  in  the 
last  centuries  of  scholasticism,  an  ecclesiastical  and  an  inde- 
pendent mysticism,  the  latter  independent  of  the  Church. 
Tlie  former  was  in  alliance  with  the  reformatory  councils, 
and  found  expression  in  the  French  theologians  Pierre  (TAillif 
(1350-142O)  and  Johmin  Germn  (1363-1429);  the  latter 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  German  Reformation  :  aud  its  great- 
est expounder  was  the  Saxon  Dominican,  Meister  Eckardt, 
whom  the  German  and  Netherlandish  mystics  followed;  viz., 
Smo  (Meinriek  Berg,  1300-1365),  Johannes  Tauhr  (1290- 
1391),  Johann  Ruyabroek  (1293-1381),  and  tljat  unknown 
citizen  of  Frankfort*  the  author  of  "  The  German  Theidogy," 
which  Luther  published  a  year  after  he  posted  his  theses 
against  indulgences.  The  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury developed  a  Protestant  mysticism  in  Germany,  which, 
in  opposition  to  the  nascent  scholasticism  of  Lutheranism,  to 
a  slavishly  literal  faith,  to  a  merely  outward  service  of  God, 
to  the  bodily  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament, : 
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old  aud  eternal  theme  of  spiritual  regeneration,  of  the  hell 
of  Relfislmess,  of  the  heaven  of  self-Jenial,  of  the  Ciirist 
whom  we  must  experience  in  ourselves  in  order  to  be  saved 
btf  him.  It  was  tliis  religious,  Protestant  self-kuitwledge, 
which  in  Casper  Schwenckfdd  (1490-1501),  Sebastian  Franck 
(1500-1545),  Valentin  Weiyd  (1533-1588),  and  Jacob  Bohvie 
(1575—1624),  opposed  mechanical  Lutheranism,  and  grew 
stronger  and  stronger  until,  towards  the  end  of  the  century, 
it  was  compressed  into  the  form  of  concord^  and  lost  its  power. 

Jacoh  Biihrne  was  the  profoundest  and  ablest  of  those  mys- 
tics, and  in  him  both  these  factors  were  combined ;  viz.,  the 
mago-Cabalistic  view  of  the  world,  united  with  the  Renais- 
sance, —  a  view  of  the  world  which  animated  Paracelsus,  — 
and  the  mj'sticism  which  Protestantism  called  into  Hfe»  The 
divine  mystery  in  man  is  iilentieul  with  that  in  nature  r  if 
the  divine  mystery  in  man  is  disclosed,  the  enigma  and  mys- 
tery of  creation  are  explained.  Religious  self-knowledge  pen- 
etrates the  depths,  the  inmost,  most  concealed  abysses  of  our 
being.  In  regeneration,  Bohme  saw  the  nianifcstiition  ol  the 
"inward,"  and  tlie  death  of  the  "monstrous,"  man,  who  is 
governed  by  selfishness ;  in  the  birth  of  the  natural  (selfish) 
will,  the  birth  of  things  in  general,  which,  by  their  own  will, 
tear  themselves  loose  from  God.  There  is,  therefore,  a  pri- 
mary state  of  things,  or  a  Nature  in  Gotl,  which  is  related  to 
the  life  and  revelation  of  God,  as  the  natural  will  in  man  to 
that  which  is  born  again.  For  the  revelation  of  God  is  the 
new  birth  and  illumination  of  the  world  (humanity),  wliich 
reflects  divine,  as  a  mirror  does  natural,  light.  Bohme's 
nw^o-mystical  conception  of  the  world  was  a  theosophical 
view  of  things,  in  which  pious  emotion  cfX'xists  with  Lively 
imagination,  filled  with  the  images  of  nature-  It  was  based 
on  the  connection  of,  and  the  conflict  between,  the  divine 
aod  natural  forces  in  life,  whose  goal  cau  be  none  other  than 
*'a  being  free  from  strife." 

Religious  self-knowledge  is  the  ground  of  philosophical. 
Eckardt's  mysticism,  which  culminated  in  German  theology, 
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was  the  forerunner  of  the  Reformation.  Protestant  mysti- 
cism, which  culminated  in  Jacob  Biihme,  was  a  forerunner  of 
modern  philosopliy,  and  stands  close  to  its  threshold. 

6.  The  Italian  Nature- Philosophy.  —  We  return  to  the 
Renaissance  to  complete  the  counse  of  its  philosophical  de- 
velopment in  the  element  peculiar  to  it.  The  revival  of 
Neo-Platonism  resulted  in  a  theosophieal  view  of  nature, 
which  at  every  step  departed  farther  from  the  theological 
conception  of  nature,  of  scholasticism,  and  of  Aristotle,  ex- 
pressed its  pantheistic  character  more  distinctly,  and  wliich 
filially  terminated  in  a  naturalistic  view  of  the  world  com- 
pletely opposed  to  scholasticism.  According  to  this  view  of 
the  world,  nature  has  a  value  of  her  own,  manifests  law,  has 
in  and  of  herself  the  power  and  purpose  of  her  activity,  and 
must,  therefore,  he  explained  hy  means  of  herself  alone,  not 
by  theological  grounds,  but  '■''jiuta  propria  princlpia.^'  This 
is  the  trend  of  the  Italian  nature-philosophy,  the  last  form  of 
that  philosophical  development  of  the  Renaissance  which 
began  in  the  Platonic  school  of  Florence. 

The  very  problem  wliich  the  Italian  uatui-e-pliilosophy 
proposed,  is  completely  opposed  to  the  fundamental  concep- 
tion of  Aristotle.  It  is  impossible  to  explaiu  nature  by  means 
of  itself,  so  long  as  the  supra-mundane  God  is  regarded  as  its 
moving  ground  and  cause.  This  conception  of  God  is  closely 
connected  with  the  doctrine  that  the  universe  is  limited,  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  geo-centric  system  of  the  world,  of  the 
opposition  between  the  heavens  and  tlie  earth,  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  elements  by  means  of  differences  of  motion 
(change  of  place),  through  which  the  opposition  between 
the  ufjper  or  heavenly  element  (ether),  and  the  four  lower 
(fire,  air,  water,  earth),  is  lield  to  be  evident.  Fire,  accord- 
ingly, IS  regarded  as  matter:  warmth  and  cold,  lightness 
and  heaviness,  are  opposite  properties  or  states  of  matter. 
Ill  the  foundations  of  tlie  Aristotelian  doctrine  itself,  there 
is  a  conflict  between  the  lhcoh)gical  and  naturalistic  concej)- 
tions ;  between  metaphysics  and  physics ;  between  the  trau- 
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scendence    and   immanence   of  purpose ;    between   purpose 
(form)  and  matter. 

This  modern  naturalism,  which  opposes  that  of  Aristotle, 
was  founded  by  Bernardino  Tdemo  o£  Cosenza,  in  Calabria 
(1509-1588).  He  was  the  leader  of  the  natural  philosoph- 
ical school,  the  central  point  of  whieli  was  the  Academy  of 
Cosenza.  Avoiding  the  Church,  he  took  nature  alone  as  his 
guide.  His  forerunner  was  the  adventurous  Gterolamo  Car- 
dano  of  Milan  (1500-1577).  He  based  phUosopliy  on  the 
knowledge  of  nature,  the  inner  connection  of  all  jilieninnena, 
the  absolute  unity  of  the  living  universe,  and  revived  the 
conception  of  the  world-soul,  which  ho  conceived  as  light 
and  warmth.  The  Telesian  doctrine,  the  real  foundation  of 
the  Italian  nature-philosophy,  simplifies  principles,  and  in- 
sists on  their  derivation  from  the  observation  of  things  them- 
selves. Every  thing  in  nature  must  be  explained  by  means 
of  matter  and  force,  matter  and  the  conflict  between  its  in- 
dwelling forces,  the  activity  of  which  consists  in  their  expan- 
sion and  contraction,  which  are  identical  with  light  and 
darkness,  warmth  and  cold,  ajid  are  concentrated  in  the  sun 
and  the  earth.  Though  the  conception  of  Telesio  was  unde- 
veloped, the  doctrine  of  natural  forces  and  the  idea  of  their 
imity  were  already  pressing  to  the  centre  of  natural  philoso- 
phy. Warmth  was  no  longer  regarded  as  matter,  but  as 
motion,  and  the  cause  of  motion ;  and  fire,  air,  and  water,  as 
its  effects.  ThcrewitiT,  the  Aristotelian  physics  wns  aban- 
doned in  one  of  ifs  principal  points, — its  doctrine  of  the  ele- 
ments ;  Jind,  since  every  thing  is  to  be  explained  by  natural 
forces,  knowledge  must  be  derived  from  sensation,  reason 
from  sensibility,  our  moral  nature  from  our  desires,  virtue 
from  the  impulse  to  self-preservation.  Theological  and  reli- 
gious questions  aside,  the  system  of  Telesio  is  absolutely 
monistic  and  naturalistic.  His  principal  work,  "On  the  In- 
vestigation of  Natural  Causes,"  appeared  in  its  first  fnrm  in 
1565,  though  the  completed  work  was  not  published  until 
1687. 
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This  floctrme,  through  its  opposition  to  Aristotle,  exercised 
an  involuiitury  attraetiun  upon  the  Phitonic  mode  of  thought, 
in  the  form  in  whic'i  it  was  revived  hy  the  Renaissance. 
Francesco  Pairizzi  of  Clissa,  in  Dalmatia  (1529-1593),  com- 
hined  the  Neo-Platonism  of  Italy  with  the  modem  Italian 
nature-philosophy  founded  by  Telesio.  Tlie  point  where  the 
two  come  in  contact  is  the  doctrine  of  warmth  and  light, 
which  Telesio  regarded  as  the  moving  and  animating  force 
in  nature,  and  with  which  the  Neo-Platonists  have  always 
eoinpared  the  Divine  being  and  his  emanations.  Patrizzi 
distinguished  and  combined  both  Bignifiealions,  and  regarded 
the  material  and  the  spiritual  light  as  proceeding  from  the 
unity  of  the  divine  primitive  light,  the  primary  source  of  all 
things,  from  which  the  series  of  emanatitms  proceeds.  That 
is  the  fundamental  thought  which  he  sought  to  develop  in 
his  "Nova  de  Univeraia  Philosophia"  (1591).  In  this  system 
the  concept  of  the  world-soul  also  has  a  place,  so  that  Patrizzi 
eombuied  the  doctrines  of  Telesio  and  Cardano  within  the 
Italian  nature-philosophy.  Nevertheless,  his  doctrine,  in  its 
riatonism,  which  was  indeed  hostile  to  Aristotle,  but  friendly 
to  the  Church,  appears  as  a  step  backward  in  the  course  of 
this  modern  naturalistic  philosophy. 

Telesiio  and  his  followers  were  not  concerned  with  the 
revival  of  Aristotle  or  Plato,  or  with  the  controversies 
between  their  revived  schools.  The  path  upon  which  they 
entered  led  to  the  Renaissance  of  nature  herself  in  the  mind 
of  man,  to  a  naturalism  so  complete  and  unreserved  that  it 
regarded  transcendent  conceptions  as  elements  foreign  to  it« 
nature,  as  dead  scholasticism,  as  the  enslaving  of  nature  by 
theology,  and  rejected  them  accordingly.  What  Aristotle 
had  said  of  Plato,  "vtmifMU  Plato,  magis  arnica  Veritas  f''  was 
then  felt  concerning  nature  itself.  It  became  the  subject  of 
intense  enthusiasm  and  affection.  As  Macchiavelli  had  dei- 
fied the  State,  and  had  hated  the  secular  power  of  the  pope, 
and  the  papacy  itself,  and  had  declared  that  it  was  the  root 
of  political  evil,  so  nature  was  then  deified,  and  the  doctrioe 
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of  the  Church  was  attacked,  —  even  the  foundations  of  the 
Christian  faith.  This  hokl  step,  required  Ly  the  spirit  of 
the  Italian  Renaissance  and  its  nature-philosophy,  was  t.aken 
by  the  Dominican  monk,  G-wrdano  BrunOy  of  Nola  in  Naples 
(1548-lGOO),  who  rejected  the  habit  of  his  order,  and  fled 
adventurously  over  the  workl,  as  three  centuries  hefore  him 
his  countryman,  Thomas  Aquinas,  had  risked  every  thing  in 
order  to  flee  out  of  the  world  into  a  cell  of  the  Dominicans. 
Thus  the  times  change !  Bruno  represented  the  naturalistic, 
as  Macchiavelli  had  done  the  political.  Renaissance-  His 
theme  was  the  deification  of  nature  and  the  universe, 
the  divine,  all-embracing  unity,  pantheism  in  opposition  to 
all  ecclesiastical  conceptions.  This  doctrine  animated  liis 
thoughts  and  poems,  and  seemed  to  him  an  entirely  new 
theory  of  the  world,  the  new  bond  of  religion  and  knowl- 
edge, which  he,  as  philosopher  and  poet,  proclaimed.  He  had 
exchanged  the  cowl  of  the  monk  for  the  thyrsus!  He  felt 
himself  related  to  the  philosophers  of  antiquity,  who  affirmed 
and  taught  the  divine  cosmos,  —  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  the 
Stoics  and  Epicureans.  And  they  stood  the  nearer  to  him, 
the  less  dualistic  their  systems  and  the  more  conformable  to 
the  natural  order  of  things.  This  is  why  he  rates  Plato 
higher  than  Aristotle,  Pythagoras  than  Plato,  Epicurus  and 
Lucretius  than  the  Stoics.  On  the  other  hand,  he  rejected 
scholasticism,  particularly  that  of  Aristotle  ;  and  the  doctrine 
of  Duns  Scotus  was  an  object  of  intense  aversion,  since  the 
latter  made  nature  subject  to  the  divine  arbitrary  will.  As 
the  system  of  things  can  only  be  one,  our  concepts  must  be 
capable  of  being  arranged  systematically  ;  and  hence  he  was 
interested  in,  and  gave  some  attention  to,  the  so-called  "art 
of  Lully."  In  opposition  to  the  dualism  of  God  and  the 
world,  form  and  matter,  he  taught  the  absolute  unity  of 
contradictions,  —  which  the  profound  Nicholas  Cusanus,  on 
the  threshold  of  the  Renaissance,  had  first  stated,  —  and 
•made  it  the  principle  of  ids  doctrine.  The  universe  ap- 
peared to  lum   as   tlie   true    and  only   revelation   of  God. 
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Therefore,  he  opposed  the  faith  in  the  personal  God-man 
on  which  Christianity  rests,  and  the  sinful  nature  of  man 
ou  which  Catholicism  bases  its  justification  by  tlie  Church 
alone,  and  Protestantism  its  justification  by  faith  alone. 
The  axiom  of  Luther,  '■^sola  fde,"  is  as  little  in  harmony 
Tvith  his  view  as  the  Romish  ^^  nulla  solus  extra  cec/e*/ojn." 
Nature  alone  is  the  kingdom  of  God ;  and  it  is  to  be  found 
only  in  the  living  and  true  perception  of  things,  not  in 
books,  nor  can  it  be  reached  through  the  manipulation  of 
words.  Entirely  filled  by  an  intense  desire  for  the  knowl- 
edge of  nature,  Bruno  felt  an  aversion  to  the  philological 
spirit  of  the  Renaissance,  to  formalism,  to  logic  and  rhetoric. 
Here,  indeed,  naturalism  came  in  conflict  with  humanism  in 
the  narrower  acceptation  of  the  term. 

From  Bruno'a  fundamental  pantheistic  conception,  which 
denies  the  existence  of  God  external  to  and  beyond  the 
world,  and  regards  the  universe  as  his  complete  presence, 
the  identity  of  God  and  the  world,  the  unconditional  imma- 
nence of  God  immediately  follows.  '*  It  pleases  Iiim  to  move 
the  world  within  himself,  nature  in  himself,  himself  in  nature 
to  enclose."  The  universe,  thereforct  is,  like  God,  unlimited, 
immeasurable,  embracing  countless  worlds ;  the  starry  heavens 
are  no  longer  the  boundary  of  the  universe ;  the  earth  is  no 
longer  its  motionless  centre ;  there  is  no  such  absolute  cen- 
tre at  all ;  even  the  sun  is  only  central  in  relation  to  the 
system  of  the  planets.  Bruno  therefore  accepted  the  Voptr- 
nican  theory  of  the  universe  (which  had  already  been  ex- 
pounded), and  defended  it  against  the  Aristotelian  and 
Ptolemaic  system,  to  which  the  ecclesiastical  view  of  the 
world  had  adjusted  itself.  He  went  beyond  Copernicus  in 
his  inferences,  and  was  indeed  a  foreruhner  of  Galileo. 
1i\1ietber  between  the  pantheistic  and  Copernican  doctrines 
a  necessary  connection  exists,  is  not  here  the  question.  So 
much  is  evident:  from  the  denial  of  the  geocentric  system, 
the  denial  of  the  limited  and  the  affirmation  of  the  unlimited 
universe  necessarily  follow,  whereby  the  usual 
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of  transcendence  fall  to  the  ground,  and  the  equality  of  God 
and  the  world  results.  (Tne  can  base  the  jiantheistic  concc]> 
tion  of  the  world  on  the  Copernican  theory,  and,  convci-sery, 
the  Copemican  theory  can  be  deduced  from  pantiieism. 
Bruno  chose  this  method.  Through  his  agreement  with 
Copernicus,  he  is  the  must  advanced  of  the  Italian  natural 
philosophers,  as  iu  his  character  he  is  the  boldest  and  fullest 
of  genius. 

Now,  the  divine,  all-embracing  unity  must  be  conceived  as 
embracing  all  that  is  and  liappens  in  the  nature  of  things. 
This  is  the  unity  that  embraces  all  iu  itself,  produces  and 
moves  all,  permeates  and  knows  all,  —  matter,  force,  and  mind 
in  one.  The  relation  between  God  and  the  universe  is 
accordingly  identical  with  the  necessary  order  of  things  or 
of  nature.  Bruno's  doctrine  of  the  ail-embracing  unity  is 
naturalistic.  God  is  related  to  the  universe  as  producing,  to 
produced,  nature.  He  is  ^^natura  naturans:"  the  world  of 
phenomena  is  "  natura  naturata.''''  God,  as  causative  nature, 
or  all-producing  force,  is  both  matter  and  mind,  matter  and 
intelligence,  extension  and  thought.  In  this  point  we  see 
in  Bruno  the  forerunner  of  Spinoza.  But  nature  is  likewise 
a  living  and  divine  work  of  art,  in  which  the  artist,  working 
^vithin  it,  reflects  and  reveals  himself,  advancing  from  uncon- 
scious to  conscious  nature,  from  the  material  expression  of 
his  thoughts  to  the  mental,  from  the  ^^ vestigia''''  to  the 
**Mm6rce,*' which  are  the  images  of  the  divine  ideas  in  us. 
Tliis  naturul  and  progressive  revelation  of  God  is  a  proves* 
of  development^  in  which  the  divine  purposes  or  world-thoughts 
dwell  as  impelling  forces,  and  nut  of  which  they  proceed  as 
cibjects  of  knowledge,  like  fruit  from  seed.  The  universe, 
considered  as  a  living  work  of  art,  is  the  selfnclevcliipnient  of 
God.  God  is  related,  accordingly,  to  the  world  as  the  ground 
of  a  development  to  all  its  forms  and  stages,  like  a  germ  to 
its  unfolding,  like  a  point  to  space,  like  an  atom  to  a  bodj^ 
like  a  unit  to  a  number.  God  is,  therefore,  the  smallest  and 
greatest,  and  forms  iu  truth  the  unity  of  all  contradictions. 
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The  world  is  contained  in  him  potentially,  —  as  Cujanus  had 
already  said,  —  in  undeveloped  capacity,  in  a  state  of  "  impU- 
cdtio:^*  in  the  world,  God  is  in  a  state  of  '^'' explication'^  of 
infinite  fulness,  and  unfolding,  of  his  powers.  Thus,  the 
universe  appears  as  a  system  of  development,  the  germs  of 
which  are  luiinfoUled  powers,  or  monads  of  things.  In  thia 
point  we  see  in  Bruno  the  forerunner  of  our  Leibnitz.  The 
Italian  works  which  he  published  in  London  in  1584,  lie  in 
the  trend  of  thought  which  culminated  in  Spinoza ;  while  the 
Latin  didactic  poems  published  in  Frank fort-on-the-Main 
(1591)  shortly  before  hia  death,  already  prefignrated  the 
doctrine  of  monads.  After  he  had  fallen,  through  treachery, 
into  the  hands  of  the  Inquisition,  filled  by  the  "  eroieifurorii  " 
of  his  faith,  he  would  not  mitigtite  his  sufferings  by  any  kind 
of  recantation,  and  endured  death  by  fire  without  any  sign  of 
fear,  in  Rome,  Feb.  17, 1600.  "  Ye  tremble  more  than  I," 
said  he  to  his  judges,  in  the  presence  of  the  stake.  He  was 
no  atheist,  but  a  "  lover  of  God."  His  doctrine  of  the  divine 
and  immeasurable  universe,  which  he  felt  and  proclaimed  as 
a  new  religion,  formed  the  principal  count  in  his  indictment. 
He  died  for  pantheism,  on  the  ground  of  which  he  main- 
tained and  defended  the  new  theory  of  Copernicus.  Two 
thousand  years  after  the  death  of  Socrates  ! 

But  however  characteristic  of  modern  times  was  Bruno's 
passionate  attack  on  the  Church  of  the  Middle  Agea,  he, 
nevertheless,  belonged  to  the  philosophical  Renaissance,  not 
to  modern  philosophy.  He  was  not  so  independent  as  he 
seemed  to  be.  He  was  an  innovator  in  intention  rather  than 
in  fact ;  and,  though  origmal  in  his  character  and  individual- 
ity, his  thoughts  belonged,  in  good  part,  to  the  mental  atmos- 
phere of  revived  antiquity,  and  he  appropriated  them  through 
sympathy.  The  needle  of  the  Italian  nature-philosophy 
unmistakably  points  to  modern  times ;  but  it  was  powerfully 
deflected  by  the  strong  currents  of  the  past,  and,  therefore, 
still  wavered  in  uncertainty.  It  was  not  the  beginning  and 
the  founding  of  modern  philosophy,  but  the  transition  to  it 
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from  the  Middle  Ages  through  the  Renaissance.  The  men- 
tal tendencies  of  the  past  <an  J  future  are,  therefore,  mingled 
in  it;  and  it  felt  the  threefold  attraction  of  aiitiqiiily,  the 
ecclesiastical  age  of  the  world,  and  the  spirit  of  modern 
times.  In  none  of  its  advocates  does  this  mingling  —  which 
is  too  peculiar  to  he  regarded  as  the  usual  eclecticism — ap- 
pear more  comprehensive,  and  on  a  larger  scale,  tlian  in  the 
last  of  this  series,  Tonunaso  C'ampandla  of  Stylo,  in  Calabria 
(1568-1639),  the  countrjonan  and  younger  contemporary  of 
Bruno.  Like  Bruno,  he  was  a  Dominican  of  a  fiery  and 
poetic  imagination,  who  was  possessed  and  overpowered,  as 
it  were,  by  the  Telesian  nature-plnlosophy ;  and,  like  him, 
he  was  persecuted,  not  so  much  on  ecclesiastical  as  on 
political  grounds,  having  been  suspected  of  a  conspiracy 
against  the 'Spanish  Guvernraent,  for  whicli  he  did  pen- 
ance by  suffering  seven  times  at  the  rack,  and  impris- 
onment for  twenty-seven  years  in  fifty  different  prisons 
(1599-1626).  With  Telesio,  who  gave  him  his  starting- 
poifit,  and  Patrizzi  and  Bruno,  he  strengthened  the  anti- 
Aristoteliau  character  of  the  new  nature-philosophy.  Like 
Patrizzi,  he  advocated  the  Telesian-Platc>nic  doctrines,  which 
•were  fiiendly  to  the  Church ;  but,  in  complete  opposition  to 
Bnino,  he  maintained  the  ecclesiastical  rule  of  the  world,  and 
established,  in  his  doctrine,  an  alliance  between  the  Italian 
nature-philosophy  and  the  scholastic  doctrine  of  the  State, 
between  Telesio,  the  founder  of  naturalism,  and  Thomas,  the 
theological  authority  of  the  Dominicans.  From  the  height 
of  the  late  Renaissance,  Campanella  descended,  in  his  politi- 
cal opinions,  to  a  stand-point  before  Dante,  and  bitterly  op- 
posed Macchiavein,  that  genuine  representation  of  the  political 
Renaissance,  whom  he  regarded  as  diabolicaL  At  the  same 
time,  tins  remarkable  mingling  of  Telesianic-Platonic  and 
Thomistic  conceptions,  this  synthesis  of  the  ItAlian  nature- 
philosophy,  Neo-Platonic  (Areopagitic)  and  scholastic  the- 
ology, rests  on  principles  wliich  cause  Campanella  to  appear 
as  the  progenitor  of  the  founder  of  modern  philosophy.    He 
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sustains  the  same  relation  to  Bacon  and  Descartes,  especially 
the  latter,  that  Bruno  does  to  Spinoza  and  Leibnitz. 

The  natural  knowledge  of  things  rests  on  our  experience 
of  external  and  internal  facts :  the  former  eonsista  in  sense- 
perceptiona,  and  is  sensualistic ;  tile  latter  is  reflective,  and 
consists  in  the  consideration  of  self,  in  the  immediate  cer- 
tainty of  our  own  being,  in  the  indubitable  "  I  am."  This  is 
the  point  where  Campauella  borders  on  Descartes,  and  seems 
to  anticipate  the  beginning  of  modern  philosophy.  We  know 
immediately  not  merely  our  own  existence  and  its  limits,  but 
also  what  we  are,  and  in  what  the  nature  of  our  being  con- 
sists ;  namely,  in  the  power  of  knowing  and  willing.  I  am 
a  being  with  faculties,  a  conceiving,  willing  being.  These 
are  my  immediately  evident  fundamental  properties  or 
"  primalitics."  My  faculty  is  consummated  in'power;  con- 
ceiving ill  knowledge  or  wisdom;  willing  in  love.  But,  since 
my  being  is  of  a  limited  nature,  I  am  subject  to  the  opposites 
of  these  perfections,  —  to  weakness,  ignorance,  and  hate. 
Now,  knowledge  requires  the  unity  and  connection  of  all 
beings;  and  their  fundamental  properties  must,  therefore,  l>e 
analogous  to  each  other.  Thus,  the  certainty  of  my  own 
existence  immediately  reveals  to  me  the  ultimate  principles 
or  primary  grounds  of  things.  By  nieiins  of  those  "jon- 
malitates "  of  his  own  being,  Campanella  apprehends  the 
'■' propriticipia"  which  constitute  the  subject  of  his  new  meta- 
physic.  The  unconscious  beings  beneath  me  are  in  a  lower 
potence  what  I  am  in  a  higlier.  God  is  in  the  highest  and 
absolute  potence  what  all  finite  beings  are  in  a  lower.  He  is 
omnipotence,  wisdom,*  and  love.  There  is,  therefore,  no  ac- 
tual thing  tliat  does  not  feel  and  desire  its  being,  that  does 
not  feel  and  will  by  reason  of  its  nature,  even  if  in  an  uncon- 
scious, obscure  manner.  Ever}'  actual  being  has  at  the  same 
time  feeling  of  itself,  will  to  being,  impulse  to  self-preserva- 
tion. The  living  can  never  result  from  that  which  is  lifeless, 
nor  conscious  feeling  and  perce[>tion  from  that  which  is  des- 
titute of  feeliug.     The  powers  of  conceiving  and  willing  are. 
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therefore,  the  primitive  forces  which  ground  all  existence, 
the  powers  which  animate  and  bring  forth  the  gradation  of 
things.  In  this  profound  conception  we  find  Cumpanella  on 
the  road  to  Leibnitz,  and  opposed  to  Spinoza,  to  the  siime 
extent  as  Bruno  was  related  to  hira.  He  stands  between 
Telesio  and  Descartes,  with  Bruno  between  Telesin  mul 
Leibnitz,  but  not,  like  Bruno,  also  between  Leibnitz  and  Spi- 
noza. The  Telesianic  doctrine  of  the  opposition  of,  and  con- 
flict between,  the  forces  in  the  nature  of  things,  Campanella 
grounds  by  maintaining  that  sense  and  sensation  exist  in  all 
things ;  that  from  their  impulse  to  self-preservation,  the  will 
to  existence,  which  already  dwells  in  the  resistance  of  an 
inert  mass,  sympathy  and  antipathy,  attraction  and  repul- 
sion, follow:  he  bases  it  on  the  "■*  genxus  rerum,**  the  entirely 
original  theme  of  his  first  philosophical  work,  which  already 
contained  the  fundamental  thoughts  of  his  metaphysics,  and 
appeared  the  same  year  (1591)  in  Naples,  as  Patrizzi's  new 
philosophy  in  Ferrara,  and  Bruno's  Latin  didactic  jiofni  in 
Frankfort. 

If  the  world  is  viewed  from  the  stand-point  of  natui'al 
things,  it  appears  as  a  development,  as  a  gradation  of  increas- 
ing perfection  and  illumination,  wldch  terminates  in  God. 
If  God  is  taken  as  the  stand-point  from  which  it  is  consid- 
ered, it  appears  as  a  creation  of  omnipotent  wisdom  and 
love,  which,  in  distinction  from  God,  must  be  finite  and  in- 
complete, and  the  farther  it  is  from  God,  therefore,  the  less 
perfect  and  the  more  obscure  the  members  of  the  kingdom 
of  gradations  which  it  forms,  in  which  the  intermediate  king- 
doms of  ideas,  minds,  and  souls  cannot  be  wanting.  The 
spirit-world  also  includes  the  orders  of  angels,  the  lieavenly 
hierarchy,  which  the  Areopagite  had  taught.  Campanella's 
doctrine  of  creation  had  its  nearest  type  in  Thomas,  and  his 
conception  of  the  descending  gradation  of  the  universe  close- 
ly resembles  the  Neo-Pl atonic  doctrine  of  emanation.  But 
in  man,  the  world  of  spirits  again  ascendsi'springing  out  of 
the  dark  bosom  of  nature.     It  must  form  a  new  kingdom  of 
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light,  a  "system  of  suns,"  a  copy  of  the  divine  kingdom. 
There  must  be  one  flock  and  07ie  shepherd.  Camnauella, 
therefore,  requires  the  unity  and  centralization  of  religion, 
of  the  Church  and  the  State ;  a  kingdom  of  the  world,  which 
unites  in  itself  humanity  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  grada- 
tion, under  a  universal  ruler  over  whom  the  vicegerent  of 
God  on  earth  is  enthroned,  the  supreme  head  of  the  Church 
of  the  world,  as  a  copy  of  the  divme  omnipotence,  the 
Romish  pope.  A  poetic,  retrospective,  earnest  reconstruction 
of  the  ecclesiastical  age  of  the  world  of  the  times  of  Inno- 
cence III.,  a  philosophical  dream,  after  Daute  had  imprecated 
the  secular  power  of  the  papacy,  and  Macchiavelli,  his  ec- 
clesiastical power  also,  and  the  Reformation  had  made  the 
incurable  schism  \  But  why  should  not  the  fancy  of  the 
Renaissance,  which  possessed  the  magical  power  of  necro- 
mancy, agaiu  dream  this  ideal  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  the 
person  of  one  of  its  youngest  sons  ?  There  was  still  between 
the  Platonic  State  and  the  Romish  Church  an  old  kinship, 
which  could  overcome  and  inspire  the  lonely  Campanella  in 
his  dungeon ! 

7.  Scepficisjn  aa  the  Result  of  the  Renai«»ance,  —  Even  in 
the  last  period  of  scholasticism,  faitli  had  no  longer  felt 
knowledge  as  a  support,  but  as  an  oppressive  burden,  and 
had  freed  itself  from  it  by  the  nominalistic  theory  of  cogni- 
tion. Human  knowledge  was  dii'ected  to  the  world  of  nature 
and  sense,  with  the  consciousness  that  its  powens  were  in-' 
sufficient  to  grasp  the  nature  of  things.  There  was  thiis  a 
sceptical  tendency  in  that  scholastic  doctrine  which  had 
separated  faith  and  knowledge.  The  Renaissance  unsettled 
faith  in  the  Church,  and  in  the  transcendent  and  sxipernatural 
world :  it  revived  the  philosophical  systems  of  antiquity, 
none  of  which  were  able  to  yield  the  scientific  satisfaction 
which  the  spirit  of  the  new  time  sought  and  required.  It 
authorized  an  unfettered  variety  of  individual  opinions,  and 
wa.s  itself  in  no  way  inclined  to  submit  to  the  trammels  of  a 
system.     An  authority  which  usurps  the  empire  of  knowl- 
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edge  was  in  irreconcilable  and  fundamental  conflict  with  the 
primary  origin  and  iiatwre  of  the  Reuuitisance.  It  waSj  there- 
fore, an  ejitirely  natural  result,  when  the  culture  of  the 
Renaissance,  unable  of  itself  to  produce  a  really  new  system, 
finally  terminated  in  a  scepticism  which  openly  confessed 
this  inability,  and  reckoned  belief  in  the  knowledge  of  truth 
among  human  delusions. 

To  such  a  sceptical  consciousness  the  culture  of  the  period 
naturally  suggested  a  trend  of  thought  which  reminds  us  of 
the  Sophism  of  the  ancients,  in  wluch  doubt  was  a  source  of 
personal  enjoyment,  and  so  strongly  increased  the  feeling 
of  intellectual  power  in  the  individual,  that  he  seemed  to 
himself  to  be  standing  on  a  height  with  the  kingdoms  of  be- 
lief and  knowledge  at  his  feet.  Man  again  imagines  himself 
*' the  measure  of  all  things."  It  rests  with  him  whether  he 
will  defend  belief  to-day,  or  deride  it  to-morrow.  The  Italian 
Renaissance  must  still  develop  this  idle  and  boastful  sophism  ; 
and  it  found  the  corresponding  character  in  a  younger  contera- 
porarj'  of  Hruno  and  Cami>anella,  a  man  whose  opuiion  of  liim- 
self  passed  over  into  the  exti'eraest  presumption.  His  name 
was  Lut'ilio  Vanini,  and  he  called  himself  GiitUo  Cesare  Vanijii 
(1585-1619).  In  one  of  liis  dialogues  he  makes  one  of  the 
speakers  cry  out  in  the  greatest  wonder  at  the  power  of  his 
reasoning,  "  Either  thou  art  a  God  or  Vaniiii !"  lie  modestly 
answered,  '*  I  am  Vanini  I "  In  his  "  Amphitheatre,"  he  ap- 
peared as  the  antagonist  of  the  philosopiiy  of  antiquity,  and 
as  the  advocate  of  Christianity,  the  Church,  the  Council  of 
Trent,  and  the  Jesuits.  In  the  very  next  year,  he  wrote 
the  "  Dialogues  on  Nature,"  '■'•  The  Queen  and  Goddess  of 
Mortals,"  in  which  he  plainly  derided  the  dogmas  of  reliji;iou 
and  Cliristianity,  though  his  irony  was  disguised  by  being 
expressed  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue.  A  century  had  passed 
since  Purapfmatius  led  naturalism  into  the  field  against  the 
Church,  and  cautiously  grounded  and  disguised  doubt  of 
the  doctrines  of  faith.  Vanini  was  a  disciple  of  Pomponatius, 
though  he  lacked  his  earnestness  and  originality  of  inquiry. 
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Almost  at  the  same  time,  lie  played  llie  roll  of  the  sophistical 
apologist,  and  sliamclesa  derider,  of  the  Church,  But  the 
age  that  followed  the  founding  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  the 
Council  of  Trent,  the  night  of  Bartholomew,  no  longer  appre- 
ciated such  jests,  and  hurned  Vanini  at  the  stake  in  Toulouse 
because  of  his  dialogues  (1619).  Not  because  of  his  char- 
acter and  his  works,  bat  only  because  of  this  tragic  fate, 
which  is  greater  than  the  man,  does  Vanini  appear  alongside 
of  Giordano  Bruno. ^ 

There  is  a  sceptical  view  of  the  world,  which  resulted 
from  the  Renaissance  as  the  rijje  fruit  of  collective  experi- 
ence and  worldly  wisdom,  and  formed  the  final  stage  of  its 
philosophical  development.  In  this  confused  variety  of  philo- 
sophical hypotheses  and  systems,  there  was  none  which  had 
the  power  to  produce  a  conviction  of  its  truth.  Their  con- 
flicts with  each  other  were  rather  a  proof  of  their  weakness, 
which,  in  such  a  wealth  of  culture  and  intellectual  power 
as  the  Renaissance  possesses,  must  have  its  foundations  in 
human  nature  itself.  Therefore,  true  9eIf-knowledfjfe,  tested 
by  experience,  out  of  sympathy  with  intellectual  arrogance 
and  the  desires  natural  to  it,  is  the  problem  to  which  the 
whole  intellectual  condition  of  the  world  jioints.  The  more 
correct  and  clear  one's  self-observation,  the  better  he  knows 
others,  and  the  more  successfully  he  gains  the  stand-point 
from  which  he  can  calmly  observe  things.  "  Cest  moi,  que 
Je  peinit/'^  This  is  the  st-and-point  of  Mirhel  de  Montaif/ne 
(1533-1592)  in  the  last  stage  of  the  i>hilosophical  Renais- 
sance :  this  sentence  was  the  acknowledged  and  universal 
theme  of  his  self-delineations  or  essays  (1580-1588).  He 
was  educated  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance,  and 
his  mode  of  thought  was  the  result  of  his  education.  Mon- 
taigne knew  himself;  and  no  one  knew  better  how  to  estimate 
the  power  of  the  educating  influences  which  depend  upan  an 
age,  and  which  even  determine  the  opinions  of  men.     In  the 
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world  of  men,  individuals  change  ;  in  these,  dispositions  and 
circumstances  in  life;  with  these,  opinions.  He  Avho  knows 
how  opinions  arise,  will  concede  to  none  an  objective  value, 
and  regard  each  of  them  as  the  result  of  miUviduul  develop- 
ment. A  good-natured  toleranccy  therefore^  based  on  a  wide 
knowledge  of  men,  accompanied  Montaigne's  scepticism, 
even  in  relation  to  the  differences  of  religious  beliefs  which 
had  given  rise  to  the  civil  wars  in  France.  He  despised  the 
conceit  of  truth  of  philosophical  systems,  and  the  ]iuffed-up 
learning  which  commentators  heap  on  commeiitaturs.  He 
respected  everywhere  the  individual  right  of  opinions;  and 
precisely  in  this  respect  Moutiiigne  appears  as  the  child  of 
the  Renaissance,  and  his  scepticism  as  the  result  of  his  cul- 
ture. The  more  changeable  and  uncertain  the  world  of 
human  conceptions  and  views,  laws  and  customs,  appears^ 
the  stronger  the  contrast  between  that  world  and  the  law- 
obeying  and  invariable  course  of  nature,  the  living  book  of 
creation,  which  Rnifmond  von  Sabiindey  in  his  "  Natural  The- 
ology "  (1430),  had  already  called  the  pure  revelation  of  God. 
Montaigne  translated  Raym«jnd'a  work  iu  his  youth,  and  de- 
fended it  in  the  most  comprehensive  of  his  essays.  To  faith  in 
human  knowledge  and  its  bungling  systems,  he  opposes  faith 
in  nature,  in  its  simplicity,  and  iu  its  harmony  with  the  posi- 
tive revelation  of  God.  He  knew  no  wiser  course  than  to 
yield  himself  to  nature,  and  follow  her  guidance.  In  this 
faith  in  nature,  Montaigne  ajijiears  as  a  forerunner  of  Rous- 
seau, also  in  that  he  rests  this  faith  on  self-observation,  and 
gives  expression  to  it  in  the  form  of  self-<Ieliueation.  "  O^est 
moi^  que  Je  peina!"  "I  seek  to  know  myself:  this  is  my 
metaphysics  and  physics."  This  sentence  of  our  sceptic, 
Rousseau  also  might  have  made  his  motto. 

Montaigne  stood  on  the  threshold  of  modern  philosophy, 
but  he  did  not  cross  it.  It  began  where  he  stopped,  with 
doubt  based  on  self-observiition  and  self-examination,  and 
including  belief  in  the  existence  and  cognizabiUty  of  nature. 
It  was  doubt  seeking  and  producing  knowledge,  which  ani- 
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mated  Bacon  and  Descartes,  the  founders  of  modern  pHloso- 
phy.  Montaigne's  father  was'  a  countryman  of  Bacoiij  who 
took  the  form  of  the  "Essays"  as  the  model  of  his  first 
important  work.  Montaigne  himself  was  a  countryman  uf 
Descartes.  He  was  the  type  and  leader  of  a  sceptical  mode 
of  thought  wliich  formed  in  Southern  France,  the  last  sta- 
tion, as  it  were,  between  the  llenaissanee  and  Descartes.  In 
the  preacher,  Pierre  Citarron  (1541—1603),  this  scepticism 
became  an  exhortation  to  religious  faith  :  in  the  professor  of 
medicine,  Franz  Sanchez  (1562-1632),  it  applied  itself  to  a 
natural  observation  of  things.  Its  fundamental  thought  ia 
expressed  in  that  sentence  of  Charron's,  "  The  proper  study 
of  mankind  ia  man." 


<5<^. 
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CHAPTER  VT. 

THE    PERIOD    OF    THE    REFORMATION, 

r  I  iHE  origin  of  modern  philosophy  was  dependent  upon  an 
-*-  epoch-iwaking  fact  wliich  aliook  the  foiuulations  of  Ihe 
culture  of  ihe  Middle  Ages,  destroyed  Ita  limits,  and,  by  the 
union  of  all  the  forces  necessary  to  the  crisis,  so  transformed 
tlie  whole  human  conception  of  the  world,  that  the  founda- 
tions for  a  new  period  of  culture  were  firmly  laid.  This 
comprehensive  and  fundamental  transformation,  which  is  in 
no  way  limited  to  ecclesiastical  changes,  is  the  Jlefonntttion^ 
the  boundary  between  the  Middle  and  Modern  Ages  of  the 
world.  Never  in  the  world  has  a  greater  cliange  taken  place 
in  a  shorter  time.  In  the  short  space  of  a  half-century, 
human  consciousness  in  all  its  principal  forma  was  trans- 
formed :  a  multitude  of  reforming  forces  crowded  together 
tu  bring  the  Mitldle  Ages  to  an  end.  They  worked  in  the 
most  different  departments,  destroying  old  conceptions  of 
the  world  and  of  life,  and  acting  independently  of  each  other, 
and  .yet  in  wonderful  harmony.  We  have  become  acquainted 
with  the  stages  of  tranHitiou  in  which  the  Renaissance  was 
tending  towards  modern  times.  We  must  now  show  in  what 
respects  it  was  a  factor  in  the  Reformation  itself. 

There  are  two  objects  which  man  immediately  presents  to 
himself,  -=  the  world  and  himself.  His  theory  of  the  world 
coasists  in  the  connection  and  development  of  these  two 
conceptions,  and  in  his  theory  of  the  world  the  highest 
form  of  hia  culture.  Both  are  subject  to  self-delusion,  and 
are  true  only  to  the  extent  to  Avhich  they  have  seen  through, 
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theraselves  from,  the  deceptive  appearances 
tilings.  The  first  conception,  whose  object  is  the  existing 
world,  may  be  called  the  view  of  the  external  world,  the 
second,  whuse  object  is  human  natux-e  itself,  the  view  of  the 
inner  world  of  man.  Tlie  latter  culminates  in  the  certainty 
of  a  highcBt  purpose  which  we  serve,  a  highest  power  upon 
whom  wc  depend  :  in  this  form  it  is  religious.  The  view  of 
the  outer  world,  on  the  other  hand,  finds  its  definite  objects 
and  problems  in  the  present  world.  The  given  world  ia 
hunuuiity,  in  the  development  of  wliich  we  are  included, 
the  material  world,  in  which  humanity  lives,  the  all  or 
the  cosmos,  in  wliich  this  material  world  is  comprehended. 
Humanity,  the  earth,  the  universe,  are  accordingly  the 
objects  comprehended  in  our  view  of  the  external  world. 
We,  therefore,  distinguish  in  it  three  great  departments  of 
human  culture,  the  Historical^  the  Geographical,  and  the  Co$- 
mot/raphical.  The  object  of  the  first  is  humanity  in  its  devel- 
opment;  that  of  the  second,  the  earth  as  the  dwelling-place 
of  man  ;  that  of  the  third,  the  universe  as  the  totality  of 
material  bodies.  From  these  forms  of  our  view  of  the  out«r 
world,  we  distinguish  our  inner  religious  consciousness  as 
deeper  than  any  of  them.  If  we  compare  the  modes  of 
thought  which  prevailed  in  all  these  depaitments  before  the 
Reforujation,  with  those  which  were  accepted  after  it,  the 
greatest  changes  are  evident  at  the  first  glance.  The  human 
view  of  the  world  in  all  its  departments,  in  all  its  essential 
conditions,  apiiears  fundamentally  and  completely  trans- 
formed.    This  transformation  is  the  Reformation. 

I.    THE  XEW  VIEW  OF  THE  WORLD. 

1,  The  Miitorical  l^ew  —  First  of  these,  the  historical  view 
was  greatly  enlarged,  and  so  transformed  that  the  conception 
of  humanity  was  freed  from  the  limits  by  which  its  horizon  was 
bounded  in  the  Middle  Ages.  From  the  point  of  the  Mid<lle 
Ages,  an  impassable  chasm  lies  between  the  pagan  and  the 
Christian  world.     There  is  an  absolute  opposition  between 
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them,  —  an  opposite  which  excludes  all  connection,  and  which 
the  doctrine  of  Augustine  had  staini>ed  deeply  upon  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  Church.  And  just  as  profound  were  the 
darkness  and  ignorance  of  the  Middle  Ages  with  reference 
to  antiquity  and  classic  culture.  The  Church  itself  was 
interested  in  concealing  the  historical  and  human  conditions 
of  its  development,  tliat  it  might  thereby  promote  faith  in 
its  divine  origin.  The  Middle  Ages  had  only  as  much  knowl- 
edge of  the  human  world  and  its  history  as  the  Church 
permitted,  and  with  such  knowledge  a  scientific  historical 
view  was  impossible.  The  revival  of  classic  learning  broke 
through  the  barriers  set  by  the  Church ;  antiquity  was  dis- 
covered anew ;  the  feeling  of  kinship  with  the  spirit  of  its 
art  and  philosophy  permeated  and  renovated  the  Western 
world,  and  in  the  admiration  and  imitation  of  these  works  of 
classic  paganism,  men  felt  their  relationship^  not  merely  with 
Christians,  but  with  the  whole  human  race.  Their  mode  of 
thought  became  human i.stia  at  the  same  time  with  their 
studies:  art  and  philosophy  followed  in  the  same  du-ection. 
A  new,  rich,  and  comprehensive  idea  of  humanity  unfolded 
itself:  an  abundance  of  problems  to  which  no  limit  was  set, 
and  which  could  only  be  solved  by  historical  investigation, 
forced  their  way  into  the  field  of  scientific  vision.  We  have 
already  described  the  period  and  culture  of  llic  Renaissance 
in  their  fundamental  cliaracteristics,  and  mention  them  here, 
not  merely  as  a  transition  to  the  Reformation,  but  as  a  con- 
stituent of  the  latter,  taking  the  word  in  its  widest  sense. 
The  Renaissance  contained  the  reformation  of  the  historical 
view  of  the  world. 

2.  The  Geographical  View.  —  The  discovery  of  the  neto 
world  in  geography  followed  the  discovery  of  the  old  in  his- 
tory. In  consequence  of  the  former,  humanity  learned  more 
and  more  of  its  development;  in  consequence  of  the  latter, 
of  the  heavenly  body  which  it  inhabits.  There  the  knowl- 
edge of  history,  here  that  of  the  earth,  was  innneasuraljly 
extended.     Even  the  Crusades,  planned  and  carried  on  by 
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the  ecclesiastical  spirit  of  conquest,  awakened  the  spirit  of 
travel,  which  resulted  in  those  fii-st  discoveries  in  the  won- 
derful countries  of  the  Orient.  Then  came  the  world-tliirsty 
spirit  of  the  Renaissance,  ^ — filled  with  the  spirit  of  business, 
—  which  the  Italian  seaport  cities  particularly  cultivated.  It 
was  no  accident  that  the  great  Oriental  travels  were  made 
bj  Venetians,  and  the  epoch-making  discovery  itself  by  a 
son  of  Genoa. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  elder  Poli 
of  Venice  wandered  over  Eastern  Asia.  Marco  Polo,  their 
younger  companion,  who  accompanied  them  on  their  second 
journey,  made  his  home  in  China  and  India  (1271-1295),  and 
by  tlie  histories  which  he  wrote  earned  for  himself  the  title 
of  "the  Herodotus  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  at  the  time  when 
the  Crusades  unsuccessfully  ended,  and  Dante  was  beginning 
his  career.  The  sea-route  to  India  was  then  the  great  prob- 
lem of  commerce  in  the  West,  the  solution  of  which  was 
sought  by  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa,  or  by  a  trantt- 
atlatitie  voyage.  This  second  thought,  tearing  itself  away 
from  the  shores  of  the  old  world,  was  the  boldest.  If  it  suc- 
ceeds, the  epoch-making  work  is  done. 

If  the  greatest  extent  of  Asia  is  from  East  to  West,  and  if 
the  earth  is  round,  Eastern  Asia  must  approach  our  portion  of 
the  earth  from  the  West,  and  the  smaller  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  the  closer  Eastern  Asia  must  be.  Under  these  pre- 
suppositions, both  of  which  are  false,  Ckrutopher  Columbia 
conceived  and  solved  his  problem.  He  had  a  firm  belief  in 
the  Western  wrtrld,  and  based  it  besides  on  some  actual 
indications  which  were  more  certain  than  those  assumptions. 
He  discovered  land  in  the  West,  supposing  that  he  had 
reached  India.  Five  years  later,  the  Portuguese,  Vasco  da 
Gama^  saQed  around  the  southern  cape  of  Afiica,  and  com- 
pleted the  sea-route  to  India. 

It  must  mivv  be  discovered  that  the  world  in  the  West  is 
not  Asia,  but  forms  a  continent  by  itself,  separated  from  the 
eastern  coast  of  Asia  by  an  ocean.     The  next  problems  were 
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the  discovery  of  this  ocean,  the  circumnavigation  of  America, 
the  circuui navigation  of  the  earth,  the  discovery,  conquest, 
and  colonization  of  the  new  coiltineut.  All  this  was  done 
\\inthin  a  single  generation.  The  Spaniard,  Balboa^  crossed 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  and  discovered  the  Pacific  Ocean 
(1513)  '.  the  Portuguese,  Fernando  Magellan  (Magalhaens), 
sailed  around  the  southern  point  of  America,  and  discovered 
the  southern  ocean.  To  him  belongs  the  fame  of  having 
begun,  and  made  possible,  the  first  circiunnavigation  of  the 
earth,  if  he  did  not  himself  complete  it.  The  Portuguese, 
Cairo/,  discovered  Brazil  (1500);  Fernanda  Cortez^  the  great- 
est of  the  Spanish  conquistadors,  conquered  Mexico  (1519- 
21 ) ;  Pizarro  discovered  and  conquered  Peru  (1527-31), 
With  the  victorious  wars  of  the  English  against  Spain,  in 
the  time  of  Eiizabeth,  a  new  epoch  in  transatlantic  life 
began.  It  consisted  in  the  union  between  North  America 
and  England,  in  the  beginnings  of  a  colonial  foundation  of 
a  state  supported  by  German  culture.  Francis  Drake  was 
the  first  successful  circumniivigator  of  the  globe  (1577-80): 
some  years  later  Walter  Raleigh  discovered  the  coasts  of 
Virginia,  and  planted  the  first  genus  of  the  English  North- 
American  colonies. 

All  these  achievements,  each  of  which  comprehended  new 
problems,  were  conditional  upon  the  discovery  of  Columbus : 
in  it  lay  the  reformation  of  the  geographical  view  of  the 
world. 

3.  The  Oosmographical  I'lew.  —  After  the  historical  view 
had  become  so  enlarged  as  to  iiiclude  the  whole  human  race 
and  its  history,  and  the  geographical  view  had  mado  room 
for  the  various  continents  and  seas  of  the  earth,  but  one 
further  step  remained,  —  the  discovery  of  the  earth  itself  in 
the  universe,  ita  place  and  position  in  the  cosmos,  the  die^ 
covery  of  the  earth  among  the  stars !  To  the  point  of  view 
of  sense,  which  is  the  first,  and  for  the  consideration  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  as  it  appears  is  the  only  possible  one,  the 
universe  seems  to  be  a  sphere,  whose  arch  is  the  firmament, 
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and  whose  fixed  centre  is  the  earth  itself,  about  which  the 
moon,  tlie  sun,  and  the  planets  revolve  j  between  the  moon 
and  the  sun,  the  two  iiifei'ior  planets,  Mercury  and  Venus; 
beyond  the  sun,  the  three  superior  ones,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and 
Saturn.  Each  of  these  heavenly  bodies  shares  the  tiaily  revo- 
lution of  the  heavens,  and  ha3  at  the  same  time  a  sphere 
peculiar  to  itself  (transparent  to  us,  and  therefore  invisible), 
to  which  it  is  attached,  and  by  whose  motion  the  different 
revoliitiunB  of  the  planets  are  explained.  This  geocentric 
view  of  the  world  was  the  cosmography  of  the  ancients, 
excepting  the  Pythagoreans,  who,  on  dogmatic  grounds, 
imagined  a  central  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  universe,  and, 
because  of  supposed  properties  of  the  number  ten,  maintained 
the  existence  of  a  counter-earth.  On  false  presuj)pc)sltion8, 
they  taught  a  system  of  the  universe  that  was  fiot  geocen- 
tric,—  a  system  containing  data  upon  which,  unsystematized 
and  disconnected  in  antiquitj'-,  tho  heliocentric  hypothesis 
was  based.  The  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  the  world  was 
based  on  the  geocentric  conception  and  the  theory  of  the 
Bpheres.  But  the  motions  of  the  planets  contradicted  the 
doctrine  of  their  circular,  sphere-determined  revolution;  and 
since  this  was  a  fundamental  part  of  the  theory,  the  problem 
remained  to  account  for  their  irregularities  on  the  theory  of 
the  sphere.  Finally  the  Alexandrine  astronomer,  Ptolemy, 
gave  an  ingenious  and  final  solution,  in  the  second  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  in  his  work  on  the  arrangement  of  the 
planetary  system  (MryoAij  2iWo^tv,  called  "Almagest"  in  the 
Arabian  transhitiou).  Tho  planets  move,  aa  he  taught, 
around  the  earth  in  circles,  whose  centres  move  on  the 
periphery  of  another  (deferent)  circle.  These  circles  are 
called  epicycles ,  and  the  curve  which  the  planet  so  describes, 
epicycloids.  But  the  real  path  of  the  planets  by  no  means 
coincides  with  the  hypothetical.  In  very  many  cases,  the 
observed  place  of  the  planet  does  not  correspond  with  the 
calculated:  the  planet  is  not  precisely  where  it  ought  to  be, 
according  to  the  geometrical  construction.     New  contradic- 
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tions  are  constantly  appearing  between  the  actual  course  of 
the  planets  and  the  theoretical,  and  new  epicycles  must  con- 
stantly he  afhled  to  set  aside  tliese  contradictions.  A  dis- 
trust of  the  Ptolemaic  doctrine  arises  in  view  of  these  facts 
and  tlie  belief  in  the  simplicity  and  regular  course  of  nature. 
It  cannot  be  that  nature  acts  so  irregularly  and  intricately. 
The  doctrine  cannot  be  true :  it  must  make  sonie  false 
fundamental  presupposition.  What  is  this?  is  now  the 
question. 

Now,  this  entire  conception  is  based  on  the  presupposition 
that  the  planets  mo%'e  about  the  eartli,  and  that  the  earth  is 
in  the  centre  of  the  universe.  To  get  rid  of  epicycles,  the 
first  of  these  two  suppositious  was  abandoned :  the  planets 
do  not  move  about  the  earth.  Their  orbits  are  now  related 
to  the  sun,  and  the  conception  of  these  orbits  is  cleared  up. 
By  the  true  distance  of  the  plauets,  which  the  Danish 
astronomer,  Tycho  de  Brahe  (154G-1601),  calculated,  it  was 
proved  that  the  jdanets  actually  revolved  arouml  the  sun. 
The  Ptulemuic  system  calcidated  the  relation  of  the  radii  of 
the  epicycles  to  the  radii  of  their  deferents.  Tycho  calculates 
the  relation  of  the  first  to  the  radii  of  the  orbits  of  the  planets 
about  the  sun,  and  found  tliat  the  radii  of  the  epicycles  sus- 
tain exactly  the  same  relation  to  the  radii  of  the  deferents 
as  to  the  radii  of  their  orbits  about  the  sun.  In  every 
point  of  its  epicycle,  Mercury  appears  at  an  equal  distance 
from  the  sun  ;  Venus  likewise.  What  is  true  of  the  in- 
ferior planets,  is  proved  of  the  superior  ones  also.  Of  all 
the  planets,  therefore,  the  sun  forms  the  centre  of  its  epi- 
cycles, or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  deferent  is  the  path 
of  the  sun.  In  the  Ptolemaic  system,  the  centres  of  the 
epicycles  are  empty :  the  sun  now  appears  as  this  middle 
point  of  the  orbits  of  all  the  planets.  In  reference  to  the 
sun,  therefore,  the  orliits  of  the  jihuipts  no  longer  appear 
epicycloidal,  but  circular.  The  epicycles  are  analyzed :  the 
plauets  describe  their  orbit  about  the  sun  in  the  periphery 
of  their  deferent.     Under  this  presupposition,  wliich  annuls 
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the  theory  of  epicycles,  and  thereby  essentially  changes  the 
Ptolemaic  system,  the  centre  of  the  cosmo!*  is  yet  an  ojien 
question.  It  is  possible  that  the  sun  is  the  centre  of  the 
orbits  of  the  planets,  and  yet  moves  about  the  earth  as 
the  cosniical  centre.  If  so,  the  second  fundamental  pre- 
supposition of  the  Ptolemaic  system  is  true,  and  also  the 
ordinary  and  ecclesiastical  conception.  Buth  these  cases  are 
conceivable :  the  planets  move  about  the  sun,  which  itself 
moves  about  the  earth  as  tlie  cosmieal  centre ;  or,  the  planets 
move  about  the  sun,  which  forms  also  the  cosmicul  centre, 
and  wliat  appears  as  motion  of  the  sun  is  in  truth  the  motion 
of  the  earth,  which  is,  therefore,  no  longer  the  motionless 
centre  of  the  universe,  but  a  planet  among  planets.  The 
sun  and  the  earth  cliange  their  places  and  their  r6h»  in  the 
universe.  According  to  the  one  conception,  the  earth, 
according  to  the  other,  the  sun,  is  the  cosmieal  centre. 
That  is  the  geocentric,  this  the  heliocentric,  hypothesis. 
Ti/cho  de  Brahe  defends  the  first;  the  German  astronomer 
and  canon,  Nlcholaa  Copernints  (1473-1543),  the  second. 
Both  are  distinguished  from  the  Ptolemaic  system,  in  that 
tliey  put  the  sun  in  the  centre  of  the  orbits  of  the  planets ; 
but  the  system  of  Tycho  shares  with  the  Ptolemaic  the 
geocentric  supposition  ;  while  the  Copernioan  annuls  this 
also,  and,  tltcrefore,  subverts  the  old  system  in  its  principle. 
The  Copernican  theory  precedes  that  of  Tycho,  which,  there- 
fore, appears  not  as  the  preliminary  stage  of  the  Copernican, 
but  rather  as  an  attempt  to  mediate  between  that  theor}-  and 
the  Ptolemaic  hypothesis.  Copernicus's  epoch-making  work, 
"On  the  Motions  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies,"  was  published 
shortly  before  his  death  (1543). 

From  the  point  of  view  fif  Copernicus,  the  cosraographical 
view  of  the  world  is  very  simple  and  clear.  The  conception 
of  sense  is  fundamentally  denied,  Avhile  it  is  explained  in  an 
extremely  evident  manner.  The  actual  revolution  of  the 
earth  about  its  axis  explains  the  apparent  (daily)  revolution 
of  the  heavens :   the  actual  motion  of  the  earth  about  the 
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sun  explains  the  apparent  (yearly)  motion  of  the  sun  about 
the  eartli,  and  likewise  the  apparent  epicycloiJal  orbits  of  the 
planets.  This  supposition  immeasurably  enlarges  the  con- 
ception of  the  universe.  If  the  earth  changes  its  place  in 
space,  why  does  not  this  change  appear  in  relation  to  the 
fixed  stars?  In  the  two  poiiits  of  the  earth's  orbit  which  are 
most  distant  from  each  other,  the  axis  of  the  earth  points  to 
the  same  stars.  A  change  of  place,  therefore,  equal  to  the 
diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit,  i.e.,  to  forty  millions  of  miles, 
appears  as  nothing  in  relation  to  the  fixed  stars.  The  fixed 
stars  must,  therefore,  appear  infinitely  distant;  or,  to  speak 
according  to  the  conception  of  the  celestial  globe,  the  diame- 
ter of  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars  must  appear  infinitely 
great.  This  refutation  of  the  Ptolemaic  theory  is  likewise  the 
completest  refutation  of  the  conception  of  sense  (common 
sense),  and  is,  therefore,  an  exceedingly  instructive  example 
for  every  department  of  human  thought, — an  example  of 
which  succecfling  philosophy  often  avails  itself.  Kant  gladly 
compared  his  work  with  that  of  Copernicus.  For  the  funda- 
mental error  of  all  earlier  astronomy  lay  exactly  in  this,  that 
it  was  involved  in  a  delusion  concerning  its  own  point  of 
view,  which  it  represented  to  itself,  on  the  authority  of  the 
senses,  as  the  motionless  centre  of  the  universe  :  now,  the 
apparent  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  must  be  acknowl- 
edged as  the  actual,  the  appearances  as  real  facts.  The  failure 
to  reflect  on  one's  own  point  of  view  and  one's  own  procedure 
produces  delusion.  There  is  in  this  respect  no  grander  and 
more  instructive  example  tliau  the  history  of  astronomy. 

The  work  of  Copernicus  was  dedicated  to  Pope  Paul  III., 
and  in  the  preface,  w^ritten  by  O.siantler,  was  represented  as 
a  mere  hypothesis,  though  Copernicus  hiraself  was  completely 
convinced  of  its  truth.  Tycho,  with  his  re-afiirmatiun  of  the 
geocentric  doctrine,  opposed  this  system;  and  so  the  new 
theory  appeared  uncertain,  and  in  a  position  exposed  to  sci- 
entific attack.  The  next  vvtu-k,  therefore,  was  so  to  ground 
the  Copernican  theory  by  a  series  of  new  proofs,  that  its 
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truth  should  be  put  beyond  scientific  question,  and  Tyeho's 
counter-assumption  be  deprived  of  all  force.  This  was  done 
by  Galileo  Galilei  of  Pisa  (1564-1*142),  one  of  the  great- 
est natiiriil  pliilo90[)hera  of  all  times,  in  whom  the  Italian 
Renaissance  rendered  its  highest  service,  and  produced  a 
reformer  of  science.  While  he  was  professor  in  Pisa  (1587- 
92),  he  refurmed  the  doctrine  of  motion  bj  discovering  the 
laws  of  projectiles  and  falling  bodies.  The  same  force  of 
gravity  (centripetal  force)  which  attracts  bodies  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  towartis  its  middle  point,  attracts  the  earth 
towards  the  aun,  and  causes  its  revolution  in  connection  with 
the  force  of  impetus  or  projection  (centrifugal  force)  exerted 
at  the  same  time.  The  knowledge  of  this  truth  must  have 
convinced  Galileo  of  the  truth  of  the  heliocentric  doctrine, 
even  before  he  made  in  Padua  (1592-1610)  his  great  astro- 
nomical discoveries.  In  the  year  1597,  he  declared,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Kepler,  that  he  had  been  for  many  years  a  disciple  of 
Copernicus.  The  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  the  unchangeable- 
ness  of  the  heavens  (the  firmament)  was  overthrown  when 
Galileo  observed  the  appearance  and  the  vanishing  of  a  star 
in  Ophiuchus  (1604).  With  the  aid  of  the  telescope,  which 
he  improved  after  it  had  been  invented,  and  first  applied  to 
the  examinatiim  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  he  made  in  the  year 
1610  those  wonilcrful  discoveries  which  completely  established 
the  truth  of  the  heliocentric  system.  He  discovered  the  re- 
semblance of  the  moon  to  the  earth,  the  satellites  r)f  Jupiter, 
the  rings  of  Saturn,  the  changing  phases  of  light  of  Venus 
and  Mercury,  similar  to  those  of  the  moon,  and,  finall}'',  the 
flpots  on  the  sun  and  their  motion,  from  which  he  inferred 
the  revolution  of  the  sun  about  its  axis.  The  sun  is  the 
centre  of  the  planetary  system,  not  the  raotionle'ss  and  abso- 
lute centre  of  the  universe.  The  universe  is  immeasurable 
in  extent.  The  imagined  vault  of  the  heavens  falls  down  as 
the  spirits  of  knowledge  cry  out,  "  Vanish,  ye  dark  vaults  of 
heaven  I " 

Galileo's   telescopic  diacoveriea  are  pure  triuraplis  of  the 
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Copernican  system.     If  Copei 


was  right,  his  opponents 


I 


I 


jrmcus 

had  replied,  the  inferior  planets  must  exhibit  phases  of  light 
similar  to  those  of  the  moon.  Since  the  effect  does  not  exist, 
neither  can  the  cause.  Galileo  discovered  the  phases  of 
Venus,  and  silenced  his  opponents. 

There  are  still  in  the  Copernican  doctrine,  problems  to  be 
solved,  and  conceptions  to  be  corrected.  It  represents  the 
planets  as  revolving  in  circular  orbits  about  the  sun,  and 
with  this  view  still  maintains  the  theory  of  the  spheres  of 
the  ancients.  But  the  actual,  correctly  observed  motitm  of 
the  planets  is  not  uniform :  they  move,  now  more  rupitUy, 
now  more  slowly ;  and  this  changing  velocity  depends  u|)un 
their  distance  from  the  sun.  The  sun,  therefore,  is  not  in 
the  centre  of  their  orbits,  and  their  orbits  are  not  perfect 
cu-cles.  The  next  problem,  accordingly,  is  to  find  the  ftirni 
and  the  law  of  these  orbits.  The  motion  of  the  planets 
must  in  like  manner  be  in  harmony  with  law ;  there  must  be 
a  definite  relation  between  the  time  of  their  motion,  and  the 
space  through  which  it  extends.  To  find  this  relation,  is  the 
second  problem.  The  times  of  the  revolution  of  the  planets 
are  different :  the  farther  they  are  from  the  sun,  the  longer 
the  time  of  revolutinti.  The  length  of  the  period  of  revolu- 
tion depends  upon  the  grcatuess  of  their  distsiuce,  and  be- 
tween them  a  definite  relation  must  exist :  to  find  this,  is  the 
third  problem.  When  these  laws  are  discovered,  the  har- 
mony of  the  world  which  the  PytbagorGaus  once  sought  is 
actually  discovered  in  its  true  figures  und  numbers.  These 
problems  were  solved  by  John  Kepler,  the  German  a-stron- 
oriier  and  mathematician  of  Weil  in  Wiirtemberg  (1571- 
1*J30),  Galileo's  contemporary,  admirer,  and  friend.  Tfis  first 
discovered  law  explains  the  form  of  tlie  orbits  of  tlie  planets 
as  an  ellipse,  in  one  of  the  foci  of  which  lies  the  centre  of 
the  sun.  His  second  law  defines  the  relation  between  the 
spaces  and  times  of  the  motion  of  t!ie  iilanets:  a  straight 
Hue  from  the  centre  of  the  planets  to  the  centre  nf  the  sun 
(radius  victor')  describes  equal  areas  in   equal   times.     The 
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third  law  defines  tlie  relation  of  tlie  time  of  revolution  of 
the  planet  to  its  distance  from  the  sun :  the  squares  of  the 
times  of  revolution  around  the  sun  are  as  the  cubes  of 
their  mean  distances  from  it.  Kepler's  laws  rest  on  his  ob- 
servation of  the  planet  Mars,  which  he  publislied  in  his  im- 
portant work,  "  Nova  astronomia  "  (1609),  But  one  problem 
remained  to  be  solved,  in  order  to  complete  the  first  epoch  of 
modern  astronomy.  The  laws  which  Kepler  discovered  by 
observation  and  iuduction  must  be  derived  or  deduced  from 
one  principle,  which  Galileo  had  already  apprehended.  Isaac 
Newton  (1042-1727),  the  greatest  mathematician  of  Eugland^ 
solved  this  problem  by  discovering  the  law  of  universal 
gravitation. 

As  the  transatlajitic  discoveries  were  contlitional  upon  the 
achievement  of  Columbus,  so  Copernicus  furnished  the  point 
of  departure  for  those  astronomic  discoveries  which  ground 
the  new  view  of  the  ujiiverse. 

4.  Inventions.  —  The  spirit  of  invention  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  the  spirit  of  discovery.  New  inventions  of  the  greatest 
importance  were  made*  in  part  accompanying  and  support- 
ing the  great  discoveries,  in  part  following  and  promoted 
by  them.  The  literary  discoveries  which  diffused  the  light 
of  antiquity  over  the  world  were  accompanied  by  the  art 
of  printing;  the  transatlantic  discoveries  would  have  beeu 
impossible  without  the  compass;  new  instruments,  both  of 
observation  and  calculation,  were  required  for  further  prog- 
ress in  astronomical  discoveries.  There  are  no  hiveutiona 
of  more  importance  in  scientific  iuvestigritions  than  the 
telescope  and  microscope,  neither  of  which  was  invented 
by  Galileo  himself,  though  he  reconstructed  find  improved 
both.  For  the  calculations  used  by  science,  there  are  tln-ee 
mathematical  discoveries  of  the  greatest  importance :  viz., 
logarithms,  by  means  of  which  great  ealculations  are  simpli- 
fied and  facilitated  ;  analytical  geometry,  —  discovered  by 
Descartes  contemporaneously  with  nutdern  philosojihy, — 
by  which  geometrical  problems  are  solved  by  calculations; 
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the  higher  analysis,  or  iufiuitesimal  calculus,  —  discovered 
by  Newton  and  Leibnitz,  —  by  which  the  variations  of  quan- 
tities are  subjected  tt>  the  calculus. 


n.    THE   CONFLICT    BETWEEN   TIIK   CHURCH   AND    BCTKNCE. 

1.  Trial   of    Galileo,— 


When 


rever  the  Reformation  over- 
threw the  barriers  of  ecclesiastical  cinnceptions,  the  opposition 
between  the  old  and  new  theory  of  the  world  was  nuanifest  t 
but  nowhere  else  was  it  so  strong  as  in  the  transforniatiou 
of  all  the  old  conceptions  of  heaven  and  earth,  fur  wJiich  a 
modern  Archiniiiles  had  actually  found  a  fulcnun.  And 
nowhere  else  had  the  Church  so  many  and  so  powerful  allies 
as  in  the  maintenance  of  the  limited  and  geocentric  universe, 
for  which  both  the  senses  and  tlie  authorities  of  antiiiuity 
bear  testimony.  The  interest  of  the  faith  of  the  Church  is 
here  united  in  the  closest  manner  with  the  Aristotelian  anil 
Ptolemaic  system.  The  two  fit  each  other  as  scene  and 
action :  the  earth,  the  centre  of  the  world ;  the  appearance 
of  God  upon  the  earth  ;  the  Church,  the  civitas  dei  un  earth, 
the  centre  uf  humanity ;  hell  under  the  earth,  heaven  above 
it;  the  damned  in  hell,  the  saved  in  heaven  beyond  the  stars, 
where  tlie  orders  of  the  heavenly  hierarchy  ascend  to  the 
tin-one  of  God  I  This  whole  structure  of  lunited  and  local 
conceptions  totters  and  tumbles  as  soon  as  the  earth  ceases 
to  be  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  heaven  its  dome.  There 
are  indeed  far  ilceper  conceptions  of  heaven  and  Iiell, 
grounded  in  the  Cliristian  religion,  and  guaranteed  by  mysti- 
cism, than  those ;  but  the  latter  were  tlie  home,  if  I  may  so 
|jeak,  of  the  ecclesiastical  consciousness  of  the  Middle  Ages 
—  with  its  conviction  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Church  —  and 
of  the  faith  of  ecclesiastical  people;  and  that  consciousness 
and  faith  could  not  be  separated  from  them.  There  is  in  this 
pohit,  therefore,  a  comprehensive,  fundamental  opposition 
between  the  ecclesiastical  and  Coperuican  systems, — an  oppo- 
sition which  could  not  be  concealed,  Avhich  c<juld  not  but  he 
evident  to  the  world,  and  which  appeared  the  more  serious 
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itt  view  of  the  characters  of  the  founders  of  the  modern  view. 
They  were  not  freethiukei-s,  hke  Bruno  and  Vaiiini,  chal- 
lenging the  Church;  they  were  her  obedient  sous,  and 
desired  uotliing  less  than  to  injure  her,  though  they  were 
at  the  same  time  entirely  devoted  to  science ;  they  merely 
sought  to  explaiu,  and  actually  did  explain,  universally 
known,  enigmatical  facts,  wliich  were  incomprehensible  from 
the  old  8taud-jx>int,  The  suit  which  the  Roman  Inquisition 
brought  agahist  the  Copernicau  system,  in  the  person  of 
Galileo,  is  a  lasting  and  memorable  monument  of  this  col- 
lision between  ecclesiastical  poUcy  and  scientific  inquiry. 
1%  occurred  in  the  beginnings  of  modern  philosophy,  and,  as 
we  shall  see,  exercised  a  momentous  influence  upon  it. 

In  his  controversy  with  tlie  Jesuits  concerning  the  dis- 
covery and  explanation  of  the  sjiots  on  the  sun  (1613), 
Galileo  had  for  the  first  time  publicly  declared  his  belief  in 
the  Copernicau  doctrine,  and  thereby  so  excited  the  anger 
uf  the  monastic  orders,  that  he  became  an  object  of  suspicion 
to  the  Inquisition,  whose  attentir>u  had  already  l>ccn  directed 
to  him.  The  Copernican  system,  which  had  been  propa- 
gated fur  seventy  years,  and  permitted  as  an  hypothesis,  was, 
at  the  command  of  Paul  V.,  examined  and  rejected  by  the 
theologians  of  the  lioly  office,  who  were  acquainted  with 
the  subject.  The  heliocentric  doctrine  must  be  regarded 
as  contrary  to  reason  and  heretical;  the  non-geocentric  as 
contrary  to  reason  and  erroneous.  This  decree  was  pub- 
lished Feb.  24,  1616.  On  the  following  day,  Cardinal  Bel- 
larmin  received  papal  instructions  to  admonish  Galileo,  who 
wiis  then  in  Rome,  to  abandon  tlie  Copernican  doctrine.  If 
he  refused,  the  In(|uisitinn  must  proceed  against  him.  Ga- 
lileo at  once  submitted  (Feb.  2Q).  No  furtlier  inquisitorial 
action  was  therefore  necessary,  no  formal,  specific  prohibi- 
tion. That  this  was  the  disposition  of  the  matter  and  the 
nature  of  Galileo's  acquittal,  is  proved  beyond  doubt  by 
the  papal  instructions  to  BeUarmin,  Feb.  25  ;  the  report  of 
the  latter  in  the  session  of  tlie  Holy  Office,  March  3 ;  tlte  testi- 
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rooDial  given  to  Galileo  bv  Bellarroin,  May  26 ;  and,  finally, 
bj  expressions  of  Galileo  himself  in  letters  written  at  this 
time.  March  5,  1616,  by  a  decree  relating  tn  the  Coper- 
nican  theory,  issued  by  the  Congregation  of  the  Index,  the 
writings  which  maintained  the  truth  of  that  doctrine  were 
entirely  forbidden;  others  provisionally,  until  they  were 
corrected.  The  latter  denoted  those  which,  after  the  correc- 
tion of  certain  passages,  represented  the  Cctpemican  view, 
not  as  truth,  but  as  an  hypothesis.  Among  these  was  the 
work  of  Copernicus  himself.  It  cannot  be  doubtetl,  there- 
fore, that,  after  those  proceedings  relating  to  Galileo  in  the 
spring  of  1616,  the  Copemican  theory  was  still  tolerated  as 
a  mathematical  hypothesis.  To  gain  a  wider  privilege,  —  the 
privilege  of  proving  and  defending  the  heliocentric  system 
as  such,  —  Galileo  labored  in  vain  during  another  stay  in 
Rome  (1624),  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Urban  VIII. 
was  favorably  disposed  towards  him.  In  the  mean  time,  by 
a  second  irritating  polemic  against  one  of  the  Jesuit  fathers 
(1618),  he  had  increased  the  number  of  his  enemies  who 
wished  to  destroy  him.  The  wished-for  opjMjrtunity  came. 
In  the  year  1632,  there  ap^iearcd  with  the  papal  license, 
''GalUeo'a  Dialogue  Concerning  the  Two  Most  Important 
Systems  of  the  World,  the  Ptolemaic  and  Copernican."  Its 
form  as  a  dialogue  held  the  matter  within  the  tolerated 
limits  of  hypothetical  treatment.  The  title  expressly  declared 
that  no  decLsion  was  intended  to  be  given,  that  only  the 
grounds  for  each  of  the  theories  were  to  be  set  forth.  But 
certainly  no  capable  man  could  doubt  on  which  side  the 
weight  of  argument  lay,  according  to  this  dialogue.  But  a 
condemnation  of  Galileo  by  the  Inquisition  was  only  possible 
if  every  kind  of  exposition  of  the  Copernican  had  been  for- 
mally forbidden  to  him  pei*sonally.  Such  a  sj^ecial  prohibi- 
tion did  not  exists  and  in  the  position  of  aflfaire  was 
impossible.  But  a  means  was  found  of  aviiifling  this  difli- 
culty.  Tlie  prohibition  by  means  of  which  alune  the 
wished-for  conilemnation  could  take  place,  was  forged  by 
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his  enemies ;  and  the  official  report  of  facts  of  Feb.  2G,  IGIG, 
was  fiilsifietl,  to  bring  it  iu  haniiotiy  with  tliis  forgery.  On 
this  forgery,  uiidiscovered  until  the  most  recent  times,  though 
now  proved,  rested  the  unprecedented  suit  which  ended 
with  Galileo's  coudemnation.^  June  22, 1633,  almost  seventy 
years  old,  lie  was  obliged  to  renounce  and  foi"s\vear  tlie 
Copernican  system,  in  tlie  Cliurch  of  the  Dominicans,  Maria 
sopra  Minerva,  in  Rome.  He  remaiiied  a  prisoner  until  his 
death,  if  not  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition,  at  least  in 
their  poAver  and  under  their  eyes.  He  was  neither  imprisoned, 
nor  tortured  on  the  rack ;  and  he  was  far  from  retracting  his 
retraction.  "  But  it  moves,  for  all  that  I "  Galileo  may  liave 
tliought;  but  he  certuinly  did  not  say  it.  He  suffered  every 
thing  patiently,  that  he  mig!it  be  able  to  return  to  the  free- 
dom of  his  thoughts  and  investigations,  which  he  rightly 
valued  more  highly  than  such  a  martyrdom.  The  Romish 
Church  could  not  forbid  the  motion  of  the  earth :  instead  of 
that,  it  has  jjut  the  works  of  Copernicus  and  Galileo  on  its 
Index,  and  let  thein  stand  there  more   tliau  two  hundred 

years. 

in.  THE  KEuaioua  refoumation. 

1.  Proteetantism.  —  But  however  complete  the  transfonma- 
tion  of  men's  conceptiouij  in  the  departments  of  history, 
geography,  and  astronomy,  —  transformations  which  freeil 
the  horizon  of  man  from  its  limits,  and  extended  it  immeas- 
urably,—  they  would  have  been  insufficient  of  themselves 
to  introduce  a  new  principle  of  life  into  tlie  development 
of  humaidty,  and  make  a  world-epoch  in  the  comprehensive 
sense  of  the  term.  These  refi>rmatory  achievements  bore 
their  fruits  in  art  and  science  ;  i.e.,  on  heights  of  human 
culture  which  in  the  most  cultured  ages  are  accessible  only 
to  a  few.  Tliey  can  prosper  without  making  a  fundamental 
change   in   the  feelings   and   education   of  humanity.    The 

^  Galileo  Galilui  and  th«  Rorui^li  Curia.  According  to  the  autbe&tic 
sourt'es  by  Karl  van  Gublor  (Stuttg.  Cotta,  187ti).  Concwrntng  tlie  forgery  and 
the  bistory  ol  its  ducovery,  cl.  pp.  S*5-11J. 
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Church  promoted  the  Renaissance.  Generally  speaking,  the 
Renaissance  was  indeed  witliin  the  pale  of  the  Church,  and 
would  have  composeil  its  differences,  come  to  terms,  with 
it.  It  was  not  the  infidelity  of  the  cleariiig-up  period, 
contented  with  its  enjoyment  of  culture,  which  the  Church 
had  to  fear.  It  was  weak  in  comparisfin  with  the  Cliuroh 
because  of  its  numljers,  its  need  of  midisturhed  leisure,  and 
ita  indifference  to  matters  of  faith.  Even  the  heroes  of  the 
reformation  of  science,  the  great  discoverers,  like  Colurahus, 
Copernicus,  and  Galileo,  were  loj'al  sons  of  the  Church, 
who  never  entertained  the  idea  of  breaking  with  it.  The 
united  culture  of  the  Renaissance  was  incapable  of  shaking 
the  foundations  of  the  ecclesiastical  rule  of  the  world  so 
powerfully  as  to  destroy  it. 

The  Church  rests  on  religious  foundations,  and  rules 
people  through  its  hierarchical  constitution.  Only,  there- 
fore, by  means  of  relig'toiu  motives  which  relate  to  tho.se 
principles,  and  force  their  way  into  the  hearts  of  people, 
can  the  decisive  attack  he  made  against  the  Church.  To 
move  the  world,  the  fulcrum  must  be  sought  without  it. 
It  is  othei-wise  with  the  Church :  he  who  would  overthrow 
the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  transform  the  foundations 
of  its  faith,  must  take  his  stand  within  it,  and,  indeed,  in 
the  very  depths  of  its  faith.  This  transformation  and  reno- 
vation of  the  religious  consciousness  is  the  Reformation  \\\ 
the  ecclesiastical  sense,  without  which,  the  Middle  Ages, 
in  spite  of  all  discoveries,  would  have  lived  on. 

As  little  as  the  Church  accidentally  and  suddenly  assumed 
the  form  of  the  hierarchy  and  the  Roman  papacy,  as  little 
did  the  Reformation  aceitleirtally  and  suddenly  appear  in 
op^wsition  to  it.  It  came  from  the  Clmrch  itself,  in  which 
it  gi-adually  matured.  There  never  was  an  ecclesiastical 
age  without  reformatory  emotions  and  desires.  Always  in 
the  midst  of  the  st;cularizatit>n  occasioned  by  the  progress 
of  human  afl^'airs,  the  Church  lias  felt  the  desire,  natui-al  to 
it  because   of  its  Christian   spirit,  for  spirit uulization   und 
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purification.  But  the  Jirection  in  which  the  reform  was 
sought,  viiriod  with  the  period.  To  free  Christian  Hfe  from 
the  entanglements  of  the  world,  and  to  alienate  it  there- 
fi'om,  the  monastic  orders  of  the  fii-st  centuries  arose.  To 
free  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchical  state  from  the  bonds  of 
feudaUsm,  Gregory  VII.  apjieared  as  a  reformer  of  the 
Iderarchy.  When  the  Roman  ecclesiastical  rule  of  the  world 
had  reached  its  height,  Imiucent  III.  saw  the  unity  of  faith 
threatened  by  an  invasion  of  heretics,  who  even  then  opposed 
the  Gospel  to  the  Church;  and  he  declared  the  urgent 
necessity  for  a  reformation  of  the  laity,  in  reference  to 
ecclesiastical  faith.  When,  finally,  the  unity  of  ecclesiastical 
rule  in  the  papacy  itself  was  destroyed  by  the  schism,  the 
councils  of  tlie  fifteenth  century  came  with  the  problem 
to  reform  the  Church  in  ita  head  and  members.  Tlic 
problem  remained  unsolved  and  insoluble.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  restore  the  Chiu'ch  by  the  reformation  of  the  pupac}", 
and  the  repression  of  that  anti-hierarchical  tendency.  Tliis 
impossibility  could  not  have  been  more  glaringly  shown 
than  by  the  flames  of  the  stake,  at  which  the  reformatory 
council  of  Constance  burnt  Ilms.  The  flames  iti  which  he 
perished,  illuminated  for  the  Reformation  the  road  from 
Constance  to  Wittenberg.  Since  it  cuuld  not  come  from 
above,  it  must  come  from  below,  reaching  its  crisis  in  Luther., 
when  the  times  were  ripe,  a  hundred  years  after  the  death 
of  Huss. 

The  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  based  the 
opposition  of  religion  to  the  Church  on  the  foundation  of 
Christianity,  This  opposition,  which,  on  religious  grounds, 
attacked  the  s^-stera  of  the  Ciiurch  all  along  the  lines,  we 
call  Protestantism  —  using  the  term  in  a  wider  sense  than 
its  historical  origin  suggests.  Negatively,  it  consists  in  the 
detiial  of  Roman  Catholicism  ;  positively,  in  the  ground  of 
faith  on  whicli  it  rests,  without  which  it  never  would  have 
become  a  religious  power.  The  principle  of  Protestantism, 
what  it  affirniB,  is  evident  from  what  it  denies.     The  religion 
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of  the  Middle  Ages  consists  in  faith  in  the  Church  as  a 
divine  and  infallible  authority,  in  the  obedience  of  faith, 
which  believes  what  the  Church  teaches,  and  does  what  it 
commands,  which,  like  all  other  obedience,  has  to  prove  itself 
by  external  works.  The  ideal  of  this  faith  is  ecclesiastical 
activity,  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  worship,  and  of 
actions  agreeable  and  serviceable  to  the  Church.  He  who 
does  more  in  the  service  of  the  Church  than  she  requires, 
acts  meritoriously.  Believers  are  justified  in  the  eyes  of  the 
CburclL,  and  therefore  before  God,  by  meritorious  works.  — 
works  done  in  obedience  to  the  Church.  This  obedience  of 
faith  consists,  therefore,  in  faith  in  justification  by  cultus 
and  by  works.  That  is  faith  in  the  doctrine  of  salvation 
by  works  which  regards  human  actions  as  meritorious,  and, 
therefore,  concedes  and  affii-nis  human  freedom.  The  ex- 
ternal work  is  independent  of  the  temper  of  mind  in  wliich 
it  is  done ;  it  is  "  opus  operatum ;  '*  and  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Cliurch,  we  can  understand  wliy  it  makes 
its  supremacy  independent  of  the  disptisitions  of  individuals, 
and,  therefore,  regards  obedience  to  the  Church  as  the 
characteristic  and  essence  of  piety.  Now  the  guilt  of  sin 
stands  between  man  and  God ;  and  this  can  be  blotted  out 
only  by  complying  with  the  ordinances  of  the  Churcli,  by 
confession  an<l  penance ;  it  can  be  atoned  for  only  by  eccle- 
siastical i)enaltie8,  the  duration  of  which  is  proportioned  to 
the  sin,  an<l  may  even  extend  into  tlie  %vi>rhl  beyond.  There 
are  many  kinds  of  ecclesiastical  and  pious  works;  and  since 
the  Church  determines  their  worth  with  a  view  to  her  own 
interests,  it  is  in  her  power  to  set  one  off  against  the  other, 
for  one  external  work  to  .substitute  another  of  a  different 
character,  to  accept  an  equivalent  for  penance  that  may 
shorten  its  duration,  or  even  atone  for  the  sin  altogether, 
A  fine  that  enriches  the  Church  may  even  be  such  an  equiva- 
lent. Now,  if  penance,  tlio  condition  of  forgiveness  of  sin, 
\&  sold  for  gold,  forgiveness  of  sin  itself  is  also  sold.  But, 
if  penance  is  once  made  a  matter  of  ecclesiastical  exehiinge, 
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there  is  nothing  to  hinder  the  acceptance  of  a  fine  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  sake  of  the  need  of  the  Church.  Thus  the 
Bjstera  of  induli/e7ices  arose,  for  which  the  additional  justilica- 
tion  bjr  dogma  wag  not  wanting  as  a  necessary  consequence 
of  faith  in  justification  by  works.  Since  there  are  in  the 
Church  so  many  whose  penances  more  than  counterbalance 
their  sin,  so  there  may  also  he  those  who  sin  more  than  they 
do  penance,  and  make  good  the  deficit  by  money.  If  the 
surplus  of  the  penance  of  sainta  is  for  this  cause  transferred 
to  the  account  of  sinners,  the  deficit  iu  their  penance  is 
made  good. 

The  system  of  indulgences  makes  perfectly  evident  the 
absolute  opposition  between  the  Church  and  religion.  Re- 
ligion requires  deep  repentance  —  a  repentance  that  wrings 
and  transforms  the  heart  —  as  tlie  condition  of  forgiveness  of 
sins :  the  Church  accepts  money  as  an  equivalent  for  repent- 
ance! It  was  here  that  a  religious  re-action  set  in  against 
the  system  of  the  Church.  The  Reformation  began  with  the 
thesis  which  Luther  posted  on  the  door  of  the  church  in 
Wittenberg  (Oct.  31,  1517),  since  it  was  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion against  the  Church.  If  it  was  at  first  only  the  misuse 
of  indulgence  which  Luther  attacked  in  his  theses, —  he  con- 
demned it  as  a  means  of  eternal  salvation,  not  as  a  substitute 
for  ecclesiastical  punishment,  —  the  earnestness  of  bis  reli- 
gious nature  compelled  him  to  go  on  unceasingly.  For  the 
system  of  indulgences  is  no  accidental  abuse:  it  follows 
naturally  from  the  doctrine  of  the  holiness  of  works,  as  the 
latter  does  from  the  fibedience  of  faith  required  by  the  ab- 
solute authority  of  the  Church,  which  is  independent  of 
motives  and  dispositions.  And  Luther's  motive  was  his 
anxiety  for  the  salvation  of  the  human  soul,  to  which  the 
Romish  Church  had  been  unfaithful.  Tliis  motive  urged 
him  on.  He  soon  rejected  the  dogmatic  ground  of  indul- 
gence, the  doctrine  of  works  of  supererogation,  faith  in  saints, 
the  confession  of  individual  sins  as  though  they  were  numer- 
able.    He  denied  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  works  iu  priu- 
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ciple,  and,  therefore,  attacked  its  foundation ;  viz.,  the  hierar- 
chical .sj'Stem  of  the  Church,  the  ]irimaey  of  the  pope,  the 
infallibility  of  councils.  The  final  and  necessary  result  was, 
that  he  disputed  the  authority  of  the  Church  in  niattera  of 
faith,  therefore  the  duty  of  the  obedience  of  faith,  and  de- 
clared, for  the  sake  of  religion,  the  freedom  of  fiuth.  Then 
the  Reformation  was  in  its  element ;  it  appeared,  in  comparison 
with  the  Catholic  Church,  as  the  religious  work  of  revived 
Christianity ;  in  compari8on  with  Roman  Catholicism,  as  the 
national  work  of  the  German  people.  This  position,  which 
Luther's  epoch-making  writings  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  the 
captivity  of  the  Church,  and  the  improvement  of  the  Chris- 
tian state,  set  forth,  was  won  by  the  strong  man  through 
severe  struggles,  since  the  yoke  that  he  sluwk  off  Avas  his 
own,  and  it  pressed  heavily  upon  his  conscience. 

What  Protestantism  denies,  accordingly,  is  Justification  btj 
works.  No  work  has  a  power  to  atone  for  sin :  every  work, 
however  holy  it  may  seem,  may  be  a  mere  '-^  opus  operatum" 
done  in  a  merely  outward  mechanical  way  without  any  feel- 
ing whatever,  and,  as  such,  is  of  no  avail  Ujt  salvation — is 
rather  injurious  to  it  because  of  the  trust  falsely  reposed  in 
it.  All  ecclesiastical  works  —  even  the  most  thorough  re- 
nunciation of  the  workl  —  may  be  strictly  jierfoniied  without 
effecting  any  change  in  the  inner  man.  Such  works,  there- 
fore, have  no  religious  value.  Religion  consists  in  moral 
regeneration,  in  that  transformation  of  the  heart  which  con- 
sists in  faith, — >in  faith  in  justification,  imt  by  the  Cburch,  but 
by  Christ.  The  affirmation  of  Protestantism  is,  "  Salvation 
i«  bi/  faith  alone."''  Tliis  faith  is  not  a  work  which  lumian 
free-will  can  do  or  deserve,  but  an  act  of  divine  grace  which 
takes  hohl  of  man  witlnuit  regard  to  the  dogmas  of  the 
Church,  which  are  the  works  of  man.  Thus,  the  Reforma- 
tion returned  to  the  sources  of  Christian  fsiith  and  Christian 
doctrine,  that  it  might  restore  Christianity  itself  from  its 
primary  conditions.  Li  opposition  to  the  dogmas  of  the 
Church,  it  rests  on  the  Holif  Scrvpturet  as  the  records  of  the 
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revelation  of  God ;  on  the  doctrines  of  the  apostles,  particu- 
larly of  Paul,  who  first  threw  off  tlic  yoke  of  tlie  law,  and 
rejected  the  works  of  the  law,  and  iiroclaimed  justification  by 
faith  ;  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Fiithers  of  the  Church,  par- 
ticularly of  Awjiistine^  who  first  turned  a  hlaze  of  light  upon 
human  guilt  in  all  its  extent  as  the  work,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  loss  of  freedom,  and  put  it  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  —  that  inalienable  guilt,  clinging 
to  the  very  core  of  human  nature,  which  the  Church  had 
made  salable  !  Not  the  offering  of  gold,  but  the  sacrifice  of 
the  huniau  heart  and  its  selfishness,  leads  to  salvatiriu.  That 
was  the  theme  of  that  "  German  Theology,"  which  Luther, 
for  this  very  reason,  prized  next  to  the  Bible  and  Augustine. 
Every  one  must  make  an  offering  of  himself,  of  his  own 
sinful  heart:  thereui  consists  tlie  universal  priesthood  of 
ChriBtians  in  opposition  to  the  consecratory  priesthood  of  the 
Church  and  the  sacrificial  priesthood  of  the  sacrament. 
From  this  point  of  view,  we  see  why  the  reformers  opposed 
the  hierarchy  and  its  exaltation  in  the  eultus  of  the  Church, 
particularly  the  Lord's  Supper;  why  they  transformed  the 
doctrine  of  the  sacraments,  especially  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
This  explains  why  the  purification  and  simplification  of 
eultus  was  a  principal  object  of  the  Reformation,  one  of  its 
essential  problems,  its  starting-point,  indeed,  where  it  felt 
most  simply  and  strongly.  The  real  home  of  tJie  religion 
of  a  i>eojile  is  eultus,  and  this  culminates  in  the  Lord's 
Supper. 

The  transformation,  therefore,  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  the  most  immediate  and  effective  transformation 
of  the  religious  life  of  a  people. 

We  have  the  fundamental  facta  ])cfore  us  which  Protes- 
tantism affirmed,  —  the  facts  in  which  the  great  reformers, 
Luther^  Zwiu'ih^  Ctdvin^  were  agreed  ;  viz-,  faith  in  the  Scrijj- 
tures,  belief  in  the  teachings  of  Paul  and  Augustine,  the 
puriiTcation  of  the  cultua  of  the  Church,  the  transfurmHtion 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  sacrament.     Differences  arose  Avithin 
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the  doctrine  of  Augustine  concerniug  predestination,  within 
that  of  the  sacrament  of  the  LorcVs  Supper  concerning  the 
real  presence  of  Chrigt.  Calvin  maintained  the  doctrine  of 
predestination  and  election,  in  all  its  hardness  and  logicul 
rigor,  which  even  Augustine  had  not  ventured  to  do. 
Zwingle  denied  ever}^  kind  of  mystical  or  magical  transub- 
stantiation,  maintaining  that  the  sacraroent  is  purely  sym- 
bolic. In  spite  of  the  conflict  which  urgently  enjoined  union 
against  the  common  enemy,  these  differences  were  not  com- 
posed, and  Protestantism  was  divided  in  tlie  period  of  the 
Reformation  into  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  creeds. 

The  Renaissance  begarx  before  the  Reformation,  and  also 
was  contemporary  with  it.  The  revival  of  learning,  of 
studies  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  necessarily  led  to  new  and 
clearer  views  concerning  the  origin  of  Christianit}-,  to  a  new 
and  better  understandhig  of  the  Bible,  and  therewith  to  con- 
clusions which  the  Reformation  required  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  history  and  the  Scriptures.  It  owed  its  scientific 
equipment  to  the  Renaissance.  When  the  rising  German 
Reformation,  and  the  German  Renjiissance,  which  came  from 
Italy,  were  at  the  same  time  in  full  bloom,  there  was  a 
moment  \vhen  each  availed  itse"lf  of  the  other,  in  the  clear 
consciousness  of  their  common  origin,  and  their  cnminon 
national  exaltation.  The  spirit  of  the  new  period  alTected 
men's  minds  very  powerfully.  TJie  regeneration  of  Cliris- 
tianity  wished  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  tliat  of  anticpiity, 
and  tliat  of  the  German  people  and  empire  with  both.  The 
scientific  and  religious  Refarmation  sought  to  be  national 
and  pohtical  also.  This  idea  found  an  expounder  in  Ulrieh 
von  Hutten,  and  was  powerfully  stated  in  his  last  writings 
(1519-23).  But  the  political  Ilcformation  necessarily  fuilcd, 
since  the  religious  Reformutiun  made  a  deeper  chasm  in  the 
German  Empire  than  ever  before.  Moreover,  the  Reforma- 
tion and  the  Renaissance  came  in  conflict.  That  intellectual 
aristocracy  which  wished  to  live  and  shine  in  the  quiet  enjoy- 
ment of  the  high  culture  of  antiquity,  was  incompatible  with 
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the  revolutionary  tumults  of  people  whom  the  Reformation 
had  unshackled.  The  doctrines  of  ancient  philosophy, — 
affirming  the  freedom  of  the  will,  —  which  the  Renaissance 
had  revived,  were,  inconsistent  with  the  Augustiuianism  of 
Luther's  doctrine,  that  man  is  completely  destitute  of  free- 
dom. Tills  opposition  between  the  Renaissance  and  the 
Reformation  w^us  embodietl  with  typical  completeness  in  the 
controversy  between  Erasmus  and  Luther.  But  the  ideas 
of  religion  were  very  powerful  in  that  period,  and  even  led 
the  sitirits  of  the  Renaissance  into  their  service.  From  tins 
side  came  Zwingle,  with  his  simple  and  natural  conceptiou 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  Luther  rejected  with  the  charac- 
teristic expression,  "  We  have  a  different  spirit  from  yours  I " 
But  even  among  the  German  refLtrmcrs,  there  was  one  who 
combined  both  tendencies,  Melanchthun,  —  who  received  liis 
training  from  the  Renaissance,  and  entered  into  the  service 
of  the  German  Reformation, '—' a  kinsman  and  disciple  of 
Reuchlin,  Luther's  associate,  nearest  friend,  and  helper.  He 
combined  the  religious  and  liberal  spirit  of  the  Itenaissance, 
and  was  able  to  endure  contrasts  offensive  to  Luther,  being 
inclined  to  certain  comproniisea  between  Catholicism  and 
Protestantism,  between  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  ten- 
dencies. Lutherauism  would  not  tolerate  these  compromises. 
After  it  became  dogmatically  fixed  in  the  Augsburg  con- 
fession (1530) ;  after  it  was  more  narrowly  and  inflexibly 
developed  through  the  settlement  of  religious  differences  at 
Augsburg  (1555^  ;  finally,  after  the  adoption  of  the  forms 
of  concord  made  impossible  any  compromise  with  the  re- 
formed branch  of  Protestantism,  and  destroyed  the  work  of 
Melanchthon,  —  German  Protestantism  also  split  into  the 
Lutheran  and  Dutch-reformed  Churches;  and  that  ecclesias- 
tical-political division  of  Germany,  which  paved  the  way  for 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  was  completed. 

The  Reformation  was  not  responsible  for  the  political  dis- 
integration of  German}',  though  it  did  indeed  promote  it 
and  increase  it.     This  consequence  was  so   necessary  and 
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unavoidable,  that  it  affords  no  ground  for  reproach.  Without 
the  disintegrated  and  decentralized  Romish  Empire  of  the 
German  nation,  the  Refurniation  woukl  never  have  been  pos- 
sible, as  the  Roniisli  Church  would  not  have  been  possible 
without  the  centraUzed  power  of  the  ancient  Roman  Empire, 
nor  the  Renaissance  without  the  division  and  decentraliza- 
tion of  Italy.  It  was  not  an  accident,  but  an  historical  ne- 
cessity in  the  condition  of  affairs  that  then  existed^  that  the 
Reformation  arose  in  Germany  and  Switzerland.  Its  central 
points  were  Wittenberg,  Zurich,  and  Geneva.  Luther  was 
the  leader  of  the  German  Reformation  in  Wittenberg  (lol7- 
1546),  Zwingle  of  the  Swiss  in  Zurich  (1519-1531),  and 
Calvin  in  Geneva  (1541-1564).  In  the  course  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  Reforniation  spread  from  these  points 
over  Europe,  and  became  a  great  historical  jiower.  The 
Scandinavian  State  Church  was  modelled  after  the  Lutheran 
(1527-37),  those  of  Scotland  (under  Knox,  1556-73)  and  the 
Netherlands  after  tlie  Reformed  (Culvinistic).  The  Nether- 
lands won  their  political  and  religious  freedom  by  a  war  with 
Spain  (loGG-lGOO).  In  England,  the  Reformed  Episcopal 
State  Church  took  the  place  of  the  Romish  (1534-71)  ;  iu 
Italy,  the  Reformation  fermented  in  isolated  i>henoniena  ;  in 
Spain,  the  fermentation  was  checked  ;  in  France,  it  produced 
the  religious  civil  wars. 

2.  Tha,  Counter-Reformation  and  Jiesuitisnt.  —  Through  the 
Reformation  the  opposition  between  Protestantistn  and  Ca- 
tholicism in  Western  Christianity  arose,  based  on  princijilcs 
which  make  compromise  impossible.  Protestantism  denies 
the  authority  of  the  Clmreh.  Its  basis  is  the  opinions  and 
convictions  of  individuals,  who,  by  tlieir  agreement,  form 
congregation 8,  but  do  not  grant  that  unconditional  authority 
which  alone  constitutes  the  power  of  the  Church.  Ileuce 
the  unity  of  Protestantism  in  its  opposition  to  Catholicism, 
and  its  divisions  as  regards  itself,  wdiich  latter  appear  as 
weaknesses  in  comparison  with  the  Catholic  Church.  It  was, 
therefore,  the  interest  and  the  policy  of  the  Romish  Church 
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to  strengthen  its  unity  and  authority  anew  against  Protes- 
tantism, ami,  by  setting  aside  certain  abuses,  to  forever  ex- 
clude from  itself,  by  solemn  anathemas,  all  the  motives, 
which,  in  its  eyes,  had  made  faith  weak,  and  given  it  a  dis- 
position to  revolt.  This  formal  denial  and  condemnation  of 
Protestantism  became  the  theme  of  the  counter-Refonna- 
tion  which  the  Council  of  Trent  accomplished  (1545-1563), 
—  the  last  ecumenical  council  but  one. 

But  the  principle  of  Catholicism  was  not  satisfied  by  the 
simple  condemnation  of  Protestantism  :  it  required  the  de- 
struction of  the  enemy,  the  re  con  quest  of  apostate  nations, 
the  restoration  of  the  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages.  A  new 
equipment  and  organization  of  ecclesiastical  powers  were 
required  for  the  solution  of  this  problem,  the  first  step  in 
whicli  Avas  a  conflict  with  the  Reformation.  A  new  order  of 
the  Clmrch,  devoted  to  this  special  purpose,  was  necessary ; 
and  this  was  founded  (1534)  by  I/jnatius  von  Loyola  (1491- 
1556)  in  the  "Society,"  or,  to  use  the  characteristic  and 
martial  title,  "Company,"  of  Jesus,  which  first  received  the 
papal  sanction  in  1540.  If  the  religious  objects  of  the 
Romish  Church  are  identical  with  their  political  ends,  that  is, 
the  preservation  and  increase  of  their  power  in  the  world, 
Jesuitism  is  identical  with  Roman  Catholicism,  and  is,  as  it 
were,  the  principle  of  which  the  ultramontane  system  is  the 
result.  Two  tendencies,  so  fundamentally  difierent;  in  prin- 
ciple that  one  would  never  combine  them  in  thought,  were 
united  in  the  spirit  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits;  viz.,  the 
most  enthusiastic  readiness  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  an 
ideal  of  the  past,  the  restoration  of  the  Church  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  —  and  that,  too,  after  the  Renaissance  and  the 
Reformation,^ — and  the  most  far-seeing  policy,  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  all  the  questions  of  the  present,  with  every 
change  in  the  condition  of  affairs,  with  every  means  that 
promotes  power,  and  at  the  same  time  skilled  and  resolute 
in  their  application,  and  systematic  in  their  combination  ! 
Who  would  have  thought  that  the  dreamy  enthusiasm  of  a 
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Don  Quixote^  and  the  policy  of  a  MoA^hiavtllL  could  be 
united  in  a  common  cause  ?  They  were  united  in  the  order 
of  the  Jesuits.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  the 
spirit  of  Macchiavelli,  although  hostile  to  the  Church,  mani- 
fested itself  more  powerfully,  more  effectively,  more  fearfully, 
than  in  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  whose  sole  purpose  was  to 
advance  the  cause,  and  increase  the  power,  of  the  Church. 
Jesuitism  is  ecdeiicutieai  Maechictvelliim.  And  perhaps  no 
man  ever  lived  who  was  so  much  like  Don  Quixote  as  his 
•ountryman,  Ignatius  von  Loyola,  the  founder  of  the  Jesuits, 
who  first  turned  from  the  romances  of  chivalry  to  the  legends 
of  saints,  from  Amadis  to  Franciscus,  and  then,  before  the 
picture  of  Mary  on  Montserrat,  held  his  nightly  watch,  as 
the  knight  of  La  Maneha  had  done  in  that  tillage  tajvliouse, 
which  was  to  him  a  knightly  castle.  Without  that  enthusiasm 
for  the  past,  ravished  by  the  pictures  of  the  saints  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  idea  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  would 
never  have  suggested  itself.  Before  Ignatius  von  Loyola 
became  a  soldier  of  Jesus,  he  had  vowed  to  become  a  knight 
of  Mary.  It  was  in  the  same  year  that  Luther  appeared 
before  the  Diet  of  Worms.  The  new  order  sprang  into  ex- 
istence at  the  same  time  with  Protestantism,  and,  as  the 
Company  of  Jesus,  was  firmly  organized  in  opposition  to  its 
enemy. 

Tlie  Church  was  in  danger:  it  could  be  rescued,  and  re- 
stored to  its  old  power,  only  by  the  uncontlitional  acceptance 
of  its  central  authority,  by  the  permanent  dictatoi*ship  of 
the  Pope.  Hence  unconditional  and  blind  siibmission  to  the 
will  of  the  Pope,  that  obedience  which  is  eq"liivalent  to  mili- 
tary subordination,  was  the  peculiar  vow  of  the  Jesuits, 
which,  in  connection  with  the  three  customary  vows  of 
chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience,  constituted  the  specific 
character  of  these  new  monks.  The  world  which  they  in- 
tended to  fight  and  conquer  could  not  be  overcome  by  re- 
treating into  a  cloister,  but  only  by  the  most  infltientiat  life 
in  the  very  midst  of  the  world,  interested  in  all  that  interests 
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men.  In  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  two  characters  were  united 
which  elsewhere  have  always  been  separate  ;  viz.,  the  monk 
and  the  man  of  the  wurld^  the  former,  iu  the  most  iuflexible, 
the  latter,  in  the  most  pHant,  form.  This  union,  which 
marks  an  entirely  new  stage  in  the  history  of  monks,  existed 
for  the  exclusive  service  of  the  Ruinish-monarcliical  Church, 
which  sent  out  the  disciples  of  Loyola  against  unbelievers, 
particularly  against  Protestants,  with  the  injunction,  "  Go 
ye  into  all  the  world."  As  once  the  Jewish-Christian  legends 
represented  Peter  as  following  the  hated  ajwstle,  who  hore 
Christianity  to  the  heathens,  step  by  step,  that  he  might 
destroy  his  work,  so  these  new  followers  of  Peter  were  ap- 
pointed to  pursue  the  hated  Reformation  —  tliis  new  Paulin- 
ism — everywhere,  and  to  undermuie  it.  Their  activity  in 
their  character  of  men  of  the  world  was  much  more  power- 
ful in  attaining  the  ends  of  the  Church  than  the  exercises  of 
ordinary  monks,  which  robbed  them  of  time  and  strength. 
Hence  the  Jesuits  were  not  required  to  perform  those  ascetic 
and  ceremonial  duties  which  regulate  the  unoccupied  life  of 
monks. 

We  have  seen  that  unconditional,  instant  obedience  con- 
stitutes tlje  particular  purpose  of  the  order  and  the  vow 
of  the  real  professed  (^professi  quatuor  votornm).  Corre- 
sponding to  this  was  the  strictest  subordination  and  grada- 
tion in  the  constitution  of  the  order.  It  rose  from  novices 
to  scholastics,  to  their  worldly  and  spiritual  coadjutors,  to 
the  professors  of  the  three  vows,  to  those  of  the  fourth  who 
are  their  real  missionaries,  and  reached  its  head  in  the  gen- 
eral whiv  ruled  the  great  order  divided  into  colleges,  provinces, 
and  countries.  One  purp<ise  animated  every  member,  pro- 
ducing that  uniform  and  trained  type  which  showed  cool, 
measured  reserve  aiid  a  winning  self-possession  in  the  play 
of  the  features  and  the  expression  of  the  countenance.  The 
duti<>s  of  the  ortler  enj<iined  tlie  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  which, 
in  this  case,  was  ineomjiatible  with  the  harmlcssness  of  a 
dove.      The  conversion  of  heathen  nations,  which  even  the 
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first  Jesuits  undertook  in  India,  China,  and  Brazil,  formed  the 
foreign  part  of  their  mission.  At  home  their  efiort  was  to  rule 
over  Christian  nations.  They  sought  to  accnmjiUsli  tlus  end 
by  the  employment  of  three  means,  —  eultus,  education,  and 
the  governing  of  States, — and  they  were  successful.  Since  the 
most  imposing,  splendid,  pictorial  eultus  is  the  most  national, 
they  did  all  in  their  power  to  enlarge  and  enrich  eultus  in  this 
direction.    Even  their  art  was  characterized  hy  rich,  overladen 

igorgeousness,  lacking  in  taste,  though  it  pleased  the  people. 
It  lay  entirely  in  their  interest  to  favor  dogmas  relating  to 
eultus,  to  enlarge  the  eultus  of  Mary,  and,  in  the  doctrine 
of  immaculate  conception,  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
Franciscans.  To  be  a  knight  of  Mary  was  the  first  ideal  of 
their  founder  I  That  the  doctrine  vf  the  infallihility  of  the 
poj>e  hecitme  a  formal  dogma  of  the  order,  wiis  the  immediate 
result  of  their  principles.  To  promote  the  interests  of  tlie 
Chui'ch,  they  adapted  their  pedagogical  system  to  the  culti- 
vation of  common  people,  of  people  of  the  world,  of  scholars, 
of  theologians  and  preachers,  and  so  fitted  it  to  the  needs  of 
the  time  that  even  their  enemies  acknowledged  their  schools 
as  typical  institutions  of  learning.  Through  their  power 
over  the  people,  they  gained  power  over  tlie  State.  For  the 
power  of  the  State  rests  on  the  people,  as  the  power  of  the 
Church  rests  on  God.  The  monarchy  of  the  Church  (papacy) 
is  an  emanation  from  the  divine  absolute  power,  and  is,  there- 
fore, absolute  and  unchangeable.  Secular  empires,  on  the 
contrary,  rest  on  the  iovereitjnty  of  the  people^  and,  therefore, 
are  just  only  so  long  as  they  promote  the  well-being  of  tJie 
people,  which  is  hise[)arHl)le  from  the  welfare  of  the  Church. 
Since  the  Church  could  not  then  control  tho  State  directly, 
it  had  to  do  it  indiredly  hy  means  of  the  people,  who  were 
absolutely  dependent  in  spiritual  matters,  and  sovereign  in 

Lpolitical  affaii-s.  Hence  the  Jesuits  were  the  first  to  pro- 
claim the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  by  means  of  which 
princes  could  be  dethroned  ;  and  they  had  tn  be  dethroned,  if, 
by  apostasy  from,  or  disobedience  to,  the  Chui-ch,  they  were 
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unfaithful  to  the  cause  of  the  people.  Such  an  apostasy  or 
disobedience  converted  priiipos  into  tymnts.  The  same 
Jesuits,  who,  in  Catliolic  and  orthodox  courts,  were  the 
aristocratic  educators  and  father-confessors  of  princes,  were 
revolutionists  in  the  country  of  apnstate  or  suspected  iirinces^ 
who  taught  the  duty  of  killing  tyrants,  and  not  oidy  caused 
it  to  be  done,  but  glorified  it.  Thus,  the  Jesuit  Mariana 
praised  the  murderer  of  Henry  III.  in  his  work  on  royalty 
(1598),  Tlie}'  taught,  that  when  a  prince  becomes  an  apos- 
tate, i.e.,  a  tyrant,  hi^  pe<i]*lc  liave  not  merely  the  rigiit,  but 
the  duty,  to  revtjlt  from  him. 

The  Jesuits  were  not  content  with  weakening  Protestant- 
ism through  their  influence  iipoii  cultus,  education,  and  tlie 
State:  they  placed  their  lever  still  deeper,  and  S(»ught  to 
overturn  and  destroy  tlie  very  foundations  of  Protestant- 
ism. The  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  and  grace  rests 
on  the  terriblenesa  of  human  guilt,  on  that  Augustinian 
doctrine  of  original  sin,  which  deprived  man  of  freedom,  and 
made  him  the  slave  of  his  selfishness.  To  get  this  cardinal 
point  of  the  Protestant  creed  out  of  the  way,  and  to  com- 
pletely obscui'e  it  in  the  thouglits  of  men,  was  the  real  object 
of  the  Jesuit  3IoralSf  which  we  only  rightly  understand  wlieu 
we  so  conceive  its  origin  and  purpose.  The  more  earnestly 
Protestantism  conceived  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  felt  it  as  the 
ground  of  anguish  of  conscience,  —  this  was  the  source  of 
the  Reformation, — so  much  the  less  stress  did  the  Jesuits 
lay  upon  it.  The  Protestant  doctrine  of  faith  and  grace  is, 
in  their  ojanion,  a  great  noise  about  nothing !  Protestants 
have  conceived  sin  much  tuo  mystically  and  tragically. 
When  it  is  simply  and  intelligently  considered,  it  is  not  such 
a  terrible  matter  r  it  does  not  consist  in  a  mystical  guilt  of 
the  race,  which  corrupted  every  one  at  once  and  forever, 
but  in  single  actions,  each  (jf  wliioh  requires  to  be  considered 
and  judged  in  its  circumstances  and  intentions.  Thus,  sin 
is  casuistically  conceived,  and  its  importance  very  greatly 
diminished.     The  compact  mass  of  guilt  which  presses  man 
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to  the  earth,  is  pulverized,  as  it  were.  In  their  doctrine  of 
Morals,  the  Jesuits  were  the  most  pronounced  individualists. 
The  entire  object  of  their  system  was  to  make  sin  a  trifling 
matter,  by  analyzing  the  fall  of  sin  into  individual  falls. 
Hence  their  ecuuistrt/^  which  finds  contradictions  everjrwhere, 
and  transforms  scruples  into  problems  of  conscience,  the 
solution  of  which  first  decides  whether  man  has  sinned,  or 
not.  When  conscience  begins  to  refine,  it  ceases  to  judge. 
To  weaken  its  oflSce  as  judge,  the  keenness  of  casuistry 
interposes,  of  which  the  Jesuits  make  a  great  display.  In 
every  single  taction,  the  purpose  must  first  of  all  be  examined. 
Who  will  condemn  a  purpose,  the  motive  of  which  is,  or 
may  be,  the  attainment  of  a  worthy  end,  or  the  opinion  cf 
an  approved  authority?  When  the  motives  of  an  action 
are  in  this  way  made  probable,  and  transformed  into  grounds 
of  excuse  or  approbation,  it  is  in  good  part  justified.  Hence 
the  importance  of  probability  in  the  Jesuit  Morals.  Prob- 
ability is  the  art  of  making  conscience  a  calculation  of 
probabilities,  and  such  a  one,  indeed,  as  diminishes  the 
probability  of  sinful  motives.  Now,  every  purpose  is,  accord- 
ing to  its  nature,  internal :  we  must,  therefore,  distinguish 
between  the  professed  and  real  purpose,  upon  which  last 
alone  the  sinfulness  of  an  action  depends.  In  consequence 
of  secret  reserve  (the  so-called  reservation,  or  restriction), 
an  action  may  indeed  be  inconsistent  with  the  professed, 
but  conformable  to  the  true,  purpose,  and  thereby  justified. 
Reservation  is  the  art  of  excluding:  wicked  motives  from 
actions,  or,  more  correctly,  from  the  judgment  concerning 
them.  The  greater  the  sin,  the  more  improbable  the  assump- 
tion that  it  was  committed  with  perfect  clearness  of  knowl- 
edge, and  with  the  purpose  of  sinning.  Hence  the  greater 
the  sin,  the  less  becomes  its  probability,  so  that  mortal  sma 
finally  become  so  highly  improbable  as  to  be  practically 
impossible.  In  this  way,  one  brings  his  purposes  entirely 
under  his  will :  he  cau  bend  them,  or  let  them  be  bent,  by 
reasons  of  probability  and  reservations,  entirely  according  to 
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his  convenience.  It  is  as  easy,  with  the  help  of  such  a 
system  of  morals,  to  get  rid  of  sin,  as  it  appears  difficult, 
according  to  it,  even  to  sin  at  all.  The  freedom  not  to  sin, 
which,  according  to  Augustine  and  the  reformers,  man  com- 
pletely lost,  the  Jesuits  restored  to  him  iu  full  measure; 
and  they  laid  great  emphasis  upon  Pelagianism  ui  the 
doctrine  of  the  natural  freedom  of  man. 

The  moral  worth  of  actions  is  not,  accordingly,  determined 
hy  the  actual  disposition  and  intention,  as  they  seem  to  be, 
but  hy  jut] ijment  concerning  such  disposition  and  intention. 
But  the  Church  is  the  judge ;  and  the  whole  Morals  of 
the  Jesuits  was  used,  and  was  intended  to  be  used,  as  an 
anti-reformatory  instrument  and  means  of  power  iu  their 
hands.  The  reformers  made  the  Church  dismal  and  unen- 
durable to  the  sinner  with  tlieir  doctrine  of  the  value  of 
works :  the  Jesuits  made  it  more  comfortiible  and  easy  than 
it  had  ever  been  before.  After  sins  liave  been  transformed 
into  pardnnalile  weaknesses,  forgiveness  itself  remains;  but 
it  can  be  bestowed  by  the  Church  oidy  after  the  perform- 
ance of  sacramental  duties,  otherwise  the  sin  remains  un- 
forgiven  and  condemned.  The  more  frequently  one  sins, 
the  oftener  he  must  confess ;  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say,  that,  with  the  Jesuitical  confessors,  absulution  from  sin 
was  as  simple  and  light  a  matter  as  sin  itself.  For- 
giveness depends  merely  upon  obedience  to  the  Church, 
upon  the  strict  performance  of  ecclesiastical  duties,  upon 
ecclesiastical  correctness,  in  which  alone  piety  consists.  God 
is  the  Father  of  him  only  whose  Mother  is  the  Church.  It 
gives  to  the  dear  God  very  great  and  particular  joy  to  par- 
don good  children  who  live  to  please  their  JIuther,  and  who 
earn  the  apjirobation  of  their  teachers,  the  Jesuit  fathers. 
So  simple  ami  natural  is  the  grace  of  God,  of  which  the 
reformers  made  so  nebulous  a  dtjctrine !  Not  till  the  proba- 
bility Jlorals  of  the  Jesuits  had  infinitely  diminished  the 
guilt  of  sin,  and  had  made  the  forgiveness  of  sins  a  natural 
result,  was  it  possible  to  imderstand,  as  the  Jesuit  Escobar 
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said,  the  meauing  of  those  words  of  Jesus,  "  My  yoke  is  easy, 
aud  my  bunlen  is  light "  ! 

It  is  the  natural  inclination  of  men  to  regard  their  sins  as 
a  light  matter,  and  to  excuse  themselves:  hence  the  Morals 
of  the  Jesuits  accords  with  the  feelings  of  the  world ;  it  is  the 
justification  of  man  in  his  ordinary  life,  the  self-palUation  of 
the  natural  man  transformed  into  au  art  and  a  system ;  a 
theory  of  Morals  arranged  to  suit  the  palate  of  worldly 
pleasure,  plainly  more  akin  to  the  spuit  of  the  Renaissance 
and  the  illumination  (^Aufklurunff')  than  the  mystical  doctrine 
of  Luther  and  the  gloomy  Calvin,  The  Jesuit  Morals  sus- 
tains the  same  relation  to  men's  usual  modes  of  action  that 
Macchiaveili's  doctrine  of  the  State  sustains  to  the  practice 
of  pulitics.  Instead  of  feeling  a  virtuous  horror  at  both, 
people  of  the  world  should  rather  wonder  that  they  have 
spoken  this  prose  all  their  lives.  "  To  appear  good  is  belter 
than  to  be  good,"  said  Macchiavelli,  because  he  knew  how 
little  genuine  goodness  of  heart  aceomplishes  in  political 
aifairs.  In  like  manner  the  Jesuit  Morals  necessarily  regards 
the  appearance  of  holiness  as  better  than  holiness  itself,  for 
holiness  can  only  come  from  a  transformation  of  the  will  and 
a  discnrd  in  our  own  nature,  wliieh  alwaj'^s  disturbs  faith  in 
authority,  and  endangers  obedience  to  the  Church.  With 
Macchiavelli,  the  power  of  the  State ;  with  the  Jesuits,  the 
power  of  the  Church,  —  was  the  one  end  to  which  the  doctrine 
of  Morals  had  to  be  adapted  and  accommodated.  That  the 
Jesuits  so  successfully  showed  men  how  they  could  remain 
sinful,  and  be  loyal  to  the  Churcli,  is  the  explanation,  in  great 
part,  of  the  powerful  influence  which  they  exercised  on  the 
society  of  an  immoral  period,  particularly  on  such  courts  as 
that  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  had  the  highest  appreciation  of  the 
privilege  of  being  able  to  sin,  without  detriment  to  his  piety. 

3.  Jansenism.  —  In  opposing  the  Reformation,  the  Jesuits 
also  opposed  Augustinianism,  and  in  it  a  principle  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  The  question  arose  whether  the  Church 
should  of  itself  subvert  this  principle,  or  not  rather  preserve 
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and  restore  it,  and  upon  it  as  a  foundation  reform  itself? 
The  Church  was  exposed  to  two  dangers, — to  apostasy  from 
herself  through  Protestantism,  to  apostasy  from  Augustiniaii- 
ism  through  Jesuitism.  The  two  evils  must  he  avoided  by  a 
revival  of  Augustinianism  within  the  Church,  acting  there 
in  opposition  to  the  Jesuits.  This  movement  originated  in 
Catholic  Netherlands,  and  fought  its  fiercest  battles  in 
France.  It  might  be  termed  Catholic  Protestantism,  because, 
without  apostasy  from  the  Church,  it  shared  witli  the  Ref- 
ormation its  Augustinian-moral  principle.  Ita  founder  was 
OomeUus  Jtin»en  (1.585-1638),  professor  of  theology  in  Lyons, 
whose  great  work  on  Augustine  appeared  the  same  year 
that  tlie  Jesuits  celebrated  the  first  centennial  of  their 
order  (1640). 

The  feeling  that  the  Catholic  Church  required  a  religious 
and  moral  purification,  existed  before  the  Reformation  ;  and 
it  was  by  no  means  completely  stifled  by  the  Council  of  Trent 
and  Jesuitism-  It  worked  on  here  and  there,  and,  particu- 
larly in  France,  it  awoke  anew  the  spirit  of  contemplative, 
world-renouncing  piety,  and  earnestness  of  repentance:  it 
stimulated  men  to  the  religious  and  strictly  conscientious 
performance  of  the  duties  iniposed  by  the  Church  as  the 
condition  of  salvation,  and  the  duties  of  worship,  and  hence 
prevented  Catholicism  from  being  completely  absorbed  by 
Jesuitism.  Augustine's  doctrine  of  the  sinful  nature  of  man, 
and  Jiinscn's  revival  of  Augustinianism,  corresponded  to  this 
feehag.  Under  the  reforming  guidance  of  a  strict  and  pioiis 
abbess,  Angelica  Arnauld  (made  abbess  in  1607),  a  lonely 
nunnery  in  the  country,  Port  Royal  dei  Champtt^  was  ready 
to  receive  tliis  doctrine;  and  it  was  propagated  in  the  subor- 
dinate cloister,  Port  Royal  de  Paris,  founded  in  Fai-is  in  1625; 
and  under  the  influence  of  a  man  who  was  Jansen's  most 
intimate?  and  most  congenial  fiiend,  Du  Verger,  abbey  of 
St.  Cyron,  it  became  imbued  with  the  principles  of  Jansen- 
ism. In  the  asylum  of  the  country  cloister,  there  were  a 
number  of  able  men,  among  them,  nica  eminent  in  science 
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and  theologr,  with  the  same  religioos  ainu  in  life,  and  living 
in  the  same  aocboxetio  flMnoer.  who  ondeitook  the  defence 
of  Jansenism,  and  appeared  before  the  public  as  an  ecclesiaa- 
tical-religioos  partj  of  great  intellectual  power.  They  were 
the  men  of  Port  Rojal,  at  whose  head  were  the  theologian 
AtUoine  Amauld—  ^  the  great  Arnauld  "  (1612-1694)  —  and 
the  mathematician  Blaue  Pa.»cal  (16:23-67),  '^  the  genius  of 
Port  Rojnl."  The  Church  was  already  feared  within  the 
Church.  The  contest  with  the  Jesuits  aroee  of  itself:  the 
contest  against  the  authority  of  the  pope  was  provoked  by 
the  latter.  In  1653  Innocence  X.  condemned  some  positions 
of  Jansen  as  hereticaU  which  the  Jansemsts  denied  to  have 
been  tanght  by  Jansen  at  all.  After  a  second  bull  (1654) 
had  fixed  this  point  also,  Amauld  dls])uted,  not,  to  be  sure, 
the  right  of  the  pope  to  decide  concerning  dogmas,  but  his 
jH)wer  to  decide  concerning  matters  of  fact  (1655).  Wliether 
certain  propositions  are  heretical,  the  Pope  can  decide ;  but 
whether  they  actually  occur  in  the  works  of  Jansen,  is  a 
question  as  to  a  matter  of  fact  (question  du/ait'),  and  can  be 
decided  only  historically,  and  not  by  an  authoritative  declara- 
tion. Such  a  limitation  of  the  papal  authority  is  the  denial  of 
its  infallibility,  the  characteristic  dogma  of  the  Jesxiits,  The 
doctors  of  Sorbonne  condemned  Amauld  by  a  majority  of 
votes,  a  third  of  which  were  cast  by  monks.  "  Our  antago- 
nists," said  Pascal,  "  have  more  monks  than  reasons  I  " 

As  early  as  ten  years  before,  before  the  first  bull  condenined 
the  assertions  of  Jansen,  Arnauld  had  taken  up  the  fight 
against  Jesuitism,  supported  though  it  was  by  the  king  and 
the  bishops  of  the  court.  We  have  seen  the  connection 
between  the  casuistical  Morals  of  the  Jesuits,  and  their 
stress  on  ecclesiastical  observances,  on  frequent  confes- 
sions and  communions,  in  all  of  which  inward  repentance 
and  earnestness  of  penance  were  completely  disregarded.  In 
his  work  "  On  Frequent  Communion,"  Arnauld  shows  the 
sterility  of  the  Jesuit  Morals;  and  in  another,  he  attacks  the 
"  Theological  Ethics  of  the  Jesuits  "  itself  (1643).     To  favor 
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Jesuitism,  and  condemn  Janseniam,  papal  iiifidlibility  was 
arrayed  agiiinst  historical  truth;  and  tlie  jiapal  authority, 
whether  throngh  its  own  error  or  deceit,  was  misused  and 
degraded  to  sanction  falsehood.  It  was  time  to  turn  a  full 
blaze  of  light  on  Jesuitism,  upon  all  its  machinery,  even  to 
the  mainspring  of  its  action,  to  strip  it  of  disguises,  and  lay 
it  bare  before  all  the  world  as  a  system  of  falsehood,  which 
converts  error  into  truth,  and  sin  into  righteousness.  This 
was  done  in  a  series  of  letters  which  followed  Arnauld's 
attacks  on  papal  infallibility,  and,  under  the  name  of  "Louis 
Montalte,"  were  direetfid  to  a  friend  in  the  province.  They 
were  "  Pascal's  Provincial  Letters  "  ("  Lettres  provinciales," 
1656-57),  —  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  successful  of  the 
few  masterpieces  of  polemical  literature  because  of  the  im- 
portance of  its  subject,  the  power  of  its  arguments,  and  the 
perfectness  of  its  exposition,  which  employed  all  the  re- 
sources of  language,  even  the  burning  energy  of  wit.  Of 
the  men  of  Port  Royal,  Pascal  was  the  most  intellectual, 
and  the  most  courageous  in  his  convictions.  He  stripped 
the  disguise  from  Jesuitism  as  no  one  else  has  done,  either 
before  or  after  him,  and  denied  papal  infallibility  without 
the  reservations,  which  he  found  ambiguous,  and  even 
Jesuitical,  in  the  Jansenists.  It  is  impossible  to  change 
the  nature  of  things  by  an  authoritative  decision  of  the 
Church.  The  decision  against  Galileo  as  little  proves  that 
the  earth  rests,  as  tlie  decision  against  the  antipodes  proves 
that  there  are  none.  If  popes  ever  err,  they  are  not  infalli- 
ble, even  in  matters  of  faith.  In  this  avowed  opinion,  Pascal 
was  on  the  road  from  Catholicism  to  Protestantism.  He 
had  seen  the  indecisitm  of  Jansenism,  since  it  wna  unable 
longer  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Romish  Church, 
and  still  did  not  dare  to  reject  it.  This  indecision  was  its 
ruin.  The  old  Port  Royal  was  destroyed :  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Jesuits,  the  Pope  issued  the  bull  Unigenitus  (1713), 
condemning  Quesnel's  New  Testament,  not  caring  whether 
Augustinian  and  biblical  doctrines  also  fell  under  the  anath- 
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ema  ;  in  union  with  the  State,  he  destroyed  French  Jansenism 
in  1730. 

Catholicism  and  Protestantism  arc  worltl-historical  opposi- 
tions^ which  embrace  and  exhaust  the  principles  of  religious 
life  within  Christianity.  Hence,  no  mingling  of  tlie  one 
with  the  other  \%  possihle ;  no  compromise  between  them, 
no  existence  of  the  one  in  the  otlicr,  no  iutertnediate  forms. 
Whatever  occupies  an  uitermediate  position  is  always  a 
variety  of  one  of  the  two,  and,  taken  by  itself,  an  impotent 
mongrel.  Faith,  submitting  to  authority,  and  religious  lib- 
erty (I  mean  by  the  latter,  not  an  empty  phrase,  but  that 
which  Luther  demanded),  are  utterly  antagonistic  religious 
principles,  the  conflict  between  which  led  the  Reforma- 
tion to  apostasy,  and  tlie  Church  to  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Treut.  That  Prutcstantism  cannot  prosper  in 
Catholicism,  that  no  temper  of  mind  akin  to  it  can  live  in 
the  Church,  and  under  the  principle  that  faith  must  submit 
to  authority,  Jansenism  experienced  'u\  its  own  case,  and 
proved  to  the  world  a  second  time.  French  Jansenism  of 
the  seventeenth  century  serves  as  a  proof,  as  it  were,  that 
the  German  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  calculated 
rightly  when  it  declared  its  revolt  against  Catholicism. 

Catholicism  and  Protestantism  are  also  statjea  in  the  reli- 
gious development  and  education  of  the  Christian  world.  The 
former  is  still  far  from  being  outgrown :  the  latter  is  far 
from  being  perfectly  developed. 


CHAPTER  Vri. 

THE   COURSE  OF   DEVELOPMENT  OP    MODERN    PHILOSOPHY. 

ryiHE  Reformation  was  a  freeing  and  renovation  of  the 
-^  spiritual  life  of  nnlimited  range.  By  putting  an  end 
to  the  Church's  control  over  the  conscience,  and  rejecting 
the  obedience  of  faith  and  tlie  doctrine  of  the  holiness  of 
works,  it  threw  off  the  chains  which,  for  the  sake  of 
human  salvation,  had  shackled  and  bound  human  labor. 
If  tlie  performance  of  ecclesiastical  works  does  not  con- 
tribute to  salvation,  their  neglect  cannot  iH-event  it:  if 
asceticism,  celibacy,  voluntary  poverty,  unconditional  obedi- 
ence, aloofness  from  civil  and  political  hfe,  do  not  make 
religious  perfection^  as  this  indeed  cannot  be  made  at  all,  the 
natural  antl  harmless  pleasures  of  life,  marriage  and  a  family, 
the  performance  of  civil  duties  and  labors,  participation  iu 
the  affairs  of  State  and  iu  the  business  of  the  world,  do  not 
injure  or  endanger  the  well-being  of  the  soul.  The  victory 
over  the  world  by  the  solution  of  its  jfroblems,  by  self- 
sacrificing  labor,  must  rather  contribute  to  human  purifica- 
tion, and  thereby  to  salvation.  The  labor  of  man  iu  the 
service  of  civilization  is  not  incompatible  with  his  labor  for 
himself,  for  his  own  purification  and  moral  development;  and 
since  Protestantism  must  require  these,  it  cannot  hinder  that; 
it  must  permit  it,  and,  from  the  stand-point  of  its  own  histori- 
cal problem  of  education,  it  must  even  require  it.  Thus, 
religion  no  longer  restrains  man  from  labor- and  a  career  in 
the  world:  it  makes  him  free,  and  authorizes  him  even  to 
seek  out  and  solve  the  problems  of  the  world.     In  this  point, 
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the  religious  spirit  of  the  Reformation  again  met  the  human- 
ism of  the  Renaissance,  not  to  antagonize  it,  but  to  increase 
its  pleasure  in  secular  labor,  and  to  free  it  more  perfectly 
than  it  had  itself  been  able  to  do.  It  is  a  one-sided  and 
miserable  conception,  both  of  the  Reformation  and  the  Renais- 
sance, which  regards  the  former  as  the  opposition  to,  or  even 
protest  against,  the  latter. 

Among  the  new  problems  of  human  labor,  the  first  was 
that  of  science  and  knowledge.  .  Philosophy  had  to  enter  the 
road  which  the  Reformation  made  and  opened.  It  followed 
the  example  of  tlie  latter.  As  the  Reformation  sought  to 
restore  Christianity  out  of  its  original  sources,  God,  man, 
and  the  Bible,  so  philosophy  desired  to  renew  human  knowl- 
edge out  of  its  inexhaustible  sources  likewise,  independently 
of  all  traditions  of  the  past,  of  all  conditions  which  do  not 
lie  in  itself,  i.e.,  in  its  own  faculty  of  knowledge.  The 
Reformation  in  philosophy  consisted  in  such  a  renewal.  As 
soon  as  this  problem  was  fully  and  clearly  conceived,  this 
indej)endence  declarcfl,  new  knowledge  sought  in  this  spirit, 
the  epoch  of  modern  philosophy  began.  Modern  philosophy 
was  founded  in  the  first  third  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  stretches  on  to  our  day.  From  the  time  it  was  founded, 
to  the  development  of  its  last  historically  notable  systems, 
about  two  hundred  years  have  passed  by.  The  c<mntrie8  in 
which  it  has  been  chiefly  developed  are  England,  France,  the 
Netherlands,  an<l  Germany  ;  and  these  are  the  countries  which 
were  most  powerfully  affected  by  the  Reformation.  It  suf- 
fered its  severest  contests  in  France,  stood  them  successfully 
in  Germany,  and  victoriously  terminated  them  in  England 
and  the  Netherlands.  These  countries,  in  part  attacked,  in 
part  overcome,  by  the  Reformation,  have  been  the  leadors 
of  modern  pliiloaophy ;  since  the  end  of  the  last  century,  it 
has  been  chiefly  in  the  liauda  of  the  Germans,  out  of  whom 
the  Reformation  itroceeded. 

It  is  easy  to  survey  the  course  of  its  inner  development. 
It  seeks  to  know  things  by  means  of  human  reason,  and 
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therefore  begins  in  entire  confideiiice  in  the  possibility  of 
such  knowledge,  in  complete  trust  in  the  power  of  human 
reason.  It  rests  on  this  assumption,  and  is  dogmatic,  accord- 
ingly, in  its  first  form.  Since  it  presupposes  knowledge,  it 
must  make  the  nature  of  things  its  object,  independently 
of  the  conditions  of  knowableness;  and  the  explanation  of 
all  phenomena,  even  the  phenomena  of  mind,  its  pniblem, 
to  be  solved  by  means  of  the  essential  principles  of  nature. 
In  its  fundamental  tendency,  accordingly,  it  is  naturalistic. 
KoTV,  the  true  faculty  of  knowledge  must  be  but  one,  like  the 
true  knowledge  of  things.  But  there  are  two  faculties  of 
the  human  mind  through  which  things  become  objects  of 
consciousness;  viz.,  the  sensibility  and  the  understanding. 
In  the  very  beginnings  of  modern  philosophy,  therefore,  there 
arises  a  conflict  between  opposing  thet>ries  of  knowledge,  — a 
conflict  which  the  common  problem  and  presupposition  does 
not  prevent,  but  rather  excites.  One  party  declares  that  the 
only  true  knowledge  of  things  takes  jilace  through  sense- 
perception  ;  the  other,  through  the  undcrstan<liog,  or  clear 
and  distinct  thought.  The  former  regards  experience  (em- 
piricism) as  the  only  means  of  solving  the  problem  of  phi- 
losophy ;  the  other,  the  understanding  (rationalism).  This 
solution,  therefore,  must  fii-st  be  s<iugbt  in  the  opposite 
trends  of  cmpiridsm  and  ratwn^limn.  The  nominatistie  doc- 
trine of  knowledge  prepared  the  "way  for  empiricism.  As 
soon  as  this  appears  in  complete  independence,  the  epoch 
of  modern  philosophy  begins,  and  the  former  causes  the 
development  and  oj>position  of  rationalism.  With  what 
right  is  ("bvious.  Things  must  be  known  as  they  are, 
iudepetidently  of  the  manner  in  winch  we  perceive  them, 
in  which  they  appear  to  our  senses.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
perceive  the  true  nature  of  things:  it  can  be  learned  only 
by  tht»ught.  This  is  the  point  out  of  which  that  great  con- 
troversy proceeds,  in  which  modern  philosophy  was  engaged 
in  the  first  part  of  its  development,  and  which  marks  each 
of  its  stages  by  an  antithesis. 
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The  empirical  philosophy  was  fountled  by  the  English- 
man Francis  Bacon  (15i>l-1626)  in  the  years  1605-1623, 
It  was  developed  in  England  by  Hobhes  and  Locke^  the 
founder  of  Sensualism  (l»i90).  From  this  point,  it  separates 
into  two  branches, — in  the  English-French  ilhmiination 
(^Aufklarung\  which  terminates  in  Materialism,  and  in  the 
logical  development  and  culmination  of  the  sensualistie 
doctrine  in  the  English  philosophers,  Berkley  and  Hume 
(1710-1740).  I  have  expounded  this  branch  of  modern 
philosophy,  which  recognizes  Bacon  as  its  founder,  in  a 
particular  work,  to  which  I  here  refer  my  reader  because 
it  is  only  separated  from  the  present  work  ou  account  of 
reasons '  not  connected  with  its  subject-matter. 

The  Frenchman,  RcnS  Descartei<j  founded  Rationalism. 
He  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  doctrine  of  rational  princi- 
ples, the  principal  stages  of  wliich  appeared  in  France,  tlie 
Netherlands,  and  Germany.  These  principal  stages  are 
denoted  by  Deecartes,  Spinoza^  and  Leihn'tz,  as  those  of 
Empiricism  are  by  Bacon,  Hobhes,  and  Lucke.  Parallels  are 
naturally  suggested  which  are  likewise  antitheses,  —  Bacon 
and  Descartes,  Hobbes  and  Spinoza,  Locke  and  Leibnitz. 
Locke  forms  the  starting-point  of  Voltaire  and  the  French 
illumination ;  Leibnitz,  of  Wolf  and  the  German.  The 
fundamental  develojnnent  of  modern  metapliysics  from  Des- 
cartes to  Leibnitz,  to  indicate  the  literary  limiting  points, 
falls  between  the  years  1G3C  and  1715. 

Now,  the  fact  of  knowledge  under  the  dogmatic  presui>- 
position,  both  of  Empiricism  and  Rationalism,  is  neither 
explained  nor  explicable.  The  necessaiy  consequence,  there 
fore,  was  a  denial  of  its  possibility.  This  was  made  by  Hume 
in  whose  Scepticism  the  opposuig  trends  of  thought  converge, 
and  complete  their  course.  Philosophy  stands  at  a  new 
and  decisive  turning-point :  it  cau  no  longer  presuppose  the 
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possibility  of  knowledge,  but  must  inquire  into  and  establish 
it  in  the  first  place.  The  nature  of  things  is  conditioned  by 
their  knowableness.  The  problem  of  knowledge  is  the  first 
of  all  problems.  Hume  disturbed  the  dogmatic  slumber 
of  philosophy.  The  first  whom  he  awoke  was  Kant,  the 
founder  of  the  critical  epoch  (1781),  which  divides  modern 
philosophy  into  the  dogmatic  and  critical  periods,  and  con- 
trols the  philosophy  of  our  century. 


BOOK   I. 

DESCARTES'    LIFE    AND    WRITINGS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

DESCABTES'   PERSONALITY   AND  THE    FlSST   PERIOD   OF 
HIS  LIFS. 


L    TYPB   OF    LIFE. 

\\l  ITH  the  founders  of  the  modern  period  of  philosophy, 
'  '  it  was  not  the  business  of  professorships  and  schools, 
but  of  an  inmost  call,  and  a  free,  independent  leisure.  It 
was  no  longer  the  aim  to  transmit  a  traditional  doctrine,  but 
to  originate  the  elements  and  principles  of  a  new  one.  The 
*^mu7iu8  professor  turn"  of  scholastic  times  did  not,  therefore, 
lie  within  the  scope  of  these  first  philosophers :  they  hud 
enough  to  do,  to  come  to  terms  with  their  own  thoughts  and 
desire  for  truth.  Apart  from  the  leisure  which  they  devoted 
to  philosopliy,  they  either  lived  on  the  theatre  of  the  great 
world,  in  pursuit  of  objects  more  satisfying  than  a  professor- 
ship to  their  ambition  and  their  thirst  for  experience,  or  they 
devoted  their  lives  entirely  to  the  quiet  service  of  knowl- 
edge. They  were  eitlier  men  of  the  world,  like  Bacon  and 
Descartes,  or  recluses,  like  Descartes  and  Spinoza.  The 
characteristics  of  both  types  were,  however,  to  a  certain 
extent,  united  in  Descartes.  Compared  with  Bacon  and 
Leibnitz,  he  appears  as  a  philosopliical  recluse,  who,  out 
of  inmost  inclination,  despised  both  the  splendor  and  obliga- 
tions of  a  worldly  position,  and  felt  so  powerfully  the  desire 
for  knowledge,  that  every  opposing  ambition  was  silenced, 
even  the  desire  for  scientific  fame,  '■''  I  have  no  desire  at 
all"  said  he,  at  the  close  of  his  description  of  himself,  "to 
be  regarded  as  a  man  of  importance  in  the  world  \  and  I 
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shall  always  count  the  enjoyment  of  undisturbed  leisure  a 
greater  favor  tlian  the  highest  earthly  preferments."  In 
this  respect,  he  strongly  resembles  Spinoza.  Yet,  in  com- 
parison with  the  latter,  Descartes  appears  as  a  distinguished 
and  wealthy  man  of  the  world,  whose  place  was  in  the 
society  of  the  great,  who  entered  for  a  short  time  into  their 
enjoyments,  and  always  remained  at  home  in  their  customs, 
carefully  preserving,  also,  an  outward  harmony  with  the 
world  in  which  he  lived,  and  avoiding,  even  anxiously  fleeing 
from,  all  conflicts  with  its  regulations,  —  conflicts  which 
Spinoza  certainly  did  not  seek,  but  which  he  courageously 
endured,  —  finally,  who  was  rich  enough  to  satisfy  his  burn- 
ing thirst  for  the  world  and  experience  in  a  life  of  varied 
activity,  and  in  long  and  numerous  journeys.  In  Spinoza's 
life,  the  Wanderjakre  were  wanting,  which  were  to  Descartes 
a  school  with  a  long  course  of  study  which  he  thoroughly 
completed.  As  his  doctrine  contained  the  germs  from  which 
Spinoza  and  Leibnitz  develop  their  systems,  so  his  character 
and  tj'pe  of  life  unite  the  characteristics  of  both,  but  so 
unite  them  that  tlie  man  of  the  world  is  ruled  by  the 
recluse,  and  the  desire  for  knowledge  decides  the  funda- 
mental direction  and  form  of  his  entire  life. 

It  was  the  desire  for  truth  that  caused  Descartes  to  enter 
into  the  activities  of  the  world,  and  to  lead  an  almost  adven- 
turous life.  It  was  not  the  great  world,  as  such,  that  attracted 
him,  but  reflection  upon  it ;  and  when  his  thirst  for  expe- 
rience was  satisfied,  he  found,  in  the  perfect  and  free  leisure 
of  solitude,  his  true  and  contented  form  of  life.  He  lived 
ever  only  for  himself  and  his  intellectual  culture.  Both 
from  natural  inclination  and  on  principle  he  sought  to  avoid 
all  external  conflicts.  He  Avas  not  able  to  do  so  altogether, 
but  he  never  sought  them.  He  knew  why  he  sustained  a 
friendly  relation  towards  the  world.  His  conservative  atti- 
tude was  as  much  the  result  of  deep  reflection  as  it  was 
natural.  It  was  determined  not  merely  by  his  method  and 
principles,  but  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  nature 
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of  his  mind:  the  unrest  of  his  mind  was  so  great  that  he 
needed  outward  quiet,  and  nothing'  could  induce  him  to 
sacrifice  it. 

But  he  avoided  no  inner  struggle,  however  great  and  power- 
ful. When  one  makes  of  truth  a  duty,  he  owes  it  first  of  all 
to  himself.  To  he  true  to  one's  self  is  the  fundamental  con- 
dition of  all  truthfulness.  Most  men  boast  of  their  candor 
towards  others,  and  live  in  the  greatest  hliuduess  concerning 
themselves;  and,  of  all  decei>tions,  self-deception  is  the  worst 
and  most  frequent.  From  this  most  destructive  enemy  of 
truth,  Descartes  wished  to  protect  himself  by  the  most  search- 
ing Belf-examinatiojt  and  the  boldest  douht.  All  apparent 
truth  and  pretended  knowledge  consist  in  an  intellectual  self- 
deception  which  is,  at  bottom,  a  moral  one.  This  was  the 
enemy  with  whimi  Descartes  fought,  and  he  did  not  let  him 
go  until  he  was  certain  he  Lad  conquered  hiin.  In  this 
struggle  for  truth,  in  thiij  fight  against  inltdlectual  self-decei»- 
tion  in  every  form,  Descartes  was  one  of  the  greutest  and 
most  fearless  of  thinkers.  A  look  into  these  inner  conlliots 
which  some  of  his  writings  portray  exactly  as  he  experienced 
them,  tfuflices  to  give  us  a  knowledge  of  the  man,  whom  u 
mere  surface  view  so  little  penetrates,  and  often  so  falsely 
and  ignorautly  estimates.  In  the  whole  range  of  philostipbi- 
cal  literature,  there  iti  no  work  in  which  the  struggle  for  truth 
is  portrayed  in  a  more  animated,  personal,  captivating  man- 
ner, and,  at  the  same  time,  more  suiiply  and  clearly,  thim 
in  Descartes'  essay  on  method  and  his  first  "  Meditatlun." 
That  irresistible  desire  for  knowledge,  that  disgust  with 
book-learning,  that  distrust  of  all  schtilars,  that  aversion  to 
all  instruction  and  improvement  by  other's,  that  thirst  for  the 
world  and  life,  that  longing  for  a  fundamental  and  complete 
mental  renovation,  are  in  those  writings  conspicuous  charac- 
teristics ;  and  they  are  expressed  so  powerfully  nowhere  else 
but  in  a  German  poem.  If  we  bring  before  our  minds  the 
profound  critic  and  thinker  in  the  *'  Fuust "  of  Goethe,  who, 
struggling  after  truth,  falls  into  a  maelstrom  of  doubts,  and 
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resolves  t-o  seek  it  henceforth  only  in  huuself  and  the  great 
book  fif  tlie  world,  flees  out  of  his  study  into  the  wide  world, 
which  he  hurriedly  ami  adventurously  roams  over  without 
being  captivated  by  it;  if  we  seek  in  actual  life  for  a  man 
correnpondiug  to  this  picture,  who  has  lived  all  these  char- 
acteristics, an  J  experienced  all  these  pouflicts  and  changes, — 
we  shall  find  no  one  who  exemplifiea  this  exalted  type  so  per- 
fectly as  Descartes,  who  lived  not  far  from  the  period  which 
began  to  develop  the  Faust  legend.  Tliere  was  even  in  his 
life  a  moment  of  search^  when  he  allowed  himself  to  be  seized 
by  the  hope  of  help  from  magic. 

The  life  of  the  plnlosopher  naturally  divides  itself  into 
three  parts,  which  cause  the  coui-se  of  its  development  to 
stand  out  so  distinctly  within  the  above  sketched  outlines, 
that  their  limits  and  names  are  self-evident.  The  lu-st  six- 
teen yeai-s  is  the  period  of  instruction ;  the  next  sixteen,  the 
period  of  travel ;  the  last  tweuty-two,  the  time  of  his  luaster- 
sliip  and  works. 

n.   THE   FIKST  PERIOD  OP   HIS  UPK   (l«XJ-l«12).i 

Our  philosopher  conies  from  a  distinguished  and  wealthy 
old  French  family  of  Touraiiie,  The  name  was  Des  Quartea 
iu  the  old  mode  of  writing  it:  iu  the  fourteenth  century  it 
appears  in  the  Latin  form  De  Quart  is.  Distinguished  birth 
■was  at  that  time  a  passport  into  the  highest  public  offices,  iu 
which,  especially  those  of  tlie  Church  and  the  army,  some 
members  of  his  family  had  distinguished  themselves.  Be- 
sides the  army  and  the  Church,  the  parliaments,  the  highest 

t  Tlte  must  Important  of  Descartea'  writings  for  ttio  knowledge  of  his  Ufa 
and  ilfiv«ilojmifiiit  i^  Lis  Discuiir!)  da  la  Mtithodij.  In  my  irauHlatiun,  Rene 
Descartt's'  Principal  Wurka  for  tlie  Grouniling  o(  liis  I'liilosnjiliy  (Mannh., 
1863).  Aa  btoj^aphival  nxiKmitioDii  are  to  l>e  mentioned,  A.  Baillel:  La  Vio  do 
M.  Descartes  (3  vols.,  Paris,  Ifiiil.  AbTklged,  Paris,  UHW).  Thomas :  itloge 
de  Rend  Descarlcs  (17i)7).  Besides,  Notes  »ur  i'Eloge  ile  Descartea  (CEurres 
de  Descartes,  pnbl.  par  V.  Cousin,  t.  i,  pp.  1-117).  Tl»o  Notes  are  given  in  ex- 
tracts. Fr.  Bouiltiur:  llislnire  do  la  Phitusophie  Cartt^ienne  (2  vols  ,  Parix, 
18^}.  J.  Millet:  llistoire  de  Deauortos  uvuut  1627  (Parij,  liH>7),  dcpuis  I<^ 
(Paris,  1870). 
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oolurts  of  Fxmxtce»  o&red  a  field  of  pablic  actiritj  suited  to 
one  of  distii^aided  haxih ;  and  the  ouonseUorB  of  pariiame&i 
fbrmed  a  particiilar  class  of  Freuch  nobles,  an  official  nolrtlit j 
the  most  indepeadeot  of  all  by  msoo  of  ita  poeitioii.  One 
of  his  £unily  was  Archfaiahop  of  Toms.  His  grandfather 
fought  against  the  Hqgoe«otB>  Hia  father,  Joachim  De»- 
eartea,  look  the  robe,  and  hfnmw  eoanKUor  of  pazfiament  in 
BennfS.  The  traditions  of  hia  bauty  were  not  adapted  to 
educate  a  pbikeopber,  to  tmj  nothing  of  a  reformer  of  phi* 
loeuphy  and  a  renorator  of  knowledge.  Tber  w^re  rather 
fitted  to  restrict  the  career  of  DeMartes  within  the  o^ial  and 
pleasant  course  of  the  kjal  nobilityt  and  to  make  him  arexve 
to  the  innoyations  of  the  time.  Bat  this  &milj  spirit  was 
not  without  infiuence  in  the  life  of  our  philosopher.  It  waa 
partly  due  to  it,  that  Deaeartea.  notwithstanding  that  ixeedom 
of  mind  which  he  insisted  apon  in  science  as  in  life,  notwith- 
standing that  most  fhndamental  reform  in  thought  which 

fproeeeded  from  him,  was  deeply  STerae,  not  merely  on  prin- 
ciple, but  radically,  to  every  riolent  and  arbitrary  reform  in 
public  life,  to  erery  kind  of  subversion  in  Church  and  State, 

'«nd,  in  this  respect,  never  ceAi»ed  to  be  an  old  French  noble> 
Bum  of  oottserrative  stamp.  But  this  family  spirit,  on  the 
other  hand,  eoold  not  prevent  him  from  becoming  more  and 
estranged  from  his  family,  sinee  hk  lilie  was  devoted  to 

>  seiraeew  br  from  the  walks  of  poblie  activity :  partieularly, 
it  could  not  prevent  the  elder  broths  of  Descartes  from 
looking  down  contemptooosly  apon  him,  even  when  he  had 
the  name  of  Dnoutes  famooa  tfanra^oat  the  worid. 

rWith  his  &tfaer,  who  marked  hia  seiestifie  taste*  even  when 
»  child,  and  wished  to  indulge  them,  his  relations  always  re- 

IBMined  the  most  tender. 

The  estates  of  the  family,  upon  which  the  &tber  of  Des- 

^0«rtea  resided  by  tarns  during  the  parliaawataiy  vacation. 
Lay  in  Sooth  Touraine  and  Potton.  I  maitian  partieulariy 
La  Uaye,  wfaieh  hdooged  in  part  to  Descartes,  and  Perron. 

LAen<  Descartes  was  bora  in  La  Uaye  the  last  of  Ifaieh,  1598, 
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—  the  thinl  child  of  the  first  marriage.  His  mother  (Jeanne 
Brochard)  died  a  few  daya  after  his  birth,  of  consumption,  a 
disease  wliich  her  son  inherited.  The  pale  face  of  the  child, 
his  weak  body,  and  a  dry  cough,  permitted,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  physician,  no  hope  that  he  would  live.  That,  neverthe- 
less, the  child  was  kept  alive,  was  due  to  the  care  of  his  niu'se, 
to  whom  Descartes  always  showed  a  grateful  memory.  To 
distinguish  hira  from  his  brother,  he  was  called  "  Rene  Des- 
cartes Signeur  du  Perron,"  after  the  little  estate  Perron, 
situated  in  Poitou,  which  he  was  to  possess.  In  the  family 
he  was  called  simply  "  Perron."  He  himself  attached  no 
importance  to  hia  title  as  a  nobleman,  called  himself  in  the 
world  simply  "Ren6  Descartes,"  in  his  Latin  writings  "  Re- 
natus  Descartes."  The  Latinized  and  abridged  "  Cartesien  " 
was  disagreeable  to  him.  Small,  and  of  delicate  health,  his 
body  required  in  childhood  the  greatest  indulgence  :  it  waa 
necessary  for  him  to  avoid  all  mental  exertion,  and  he  could 
only  prosecute  his  studies  aa  play.  Nevertheless,  his  extraor- 
dinarily strong  desire  for  knowledge  showed  itself  so  actively, 
and  at  such  an  early  age,  that  his  father  was  accustomed  to 
call  him  in  jest  his  little  philosopher.  When  he  finished  his 
eighth  year,  he  seemed  strong  enough  to  take  up  a  regular 
course  of  study.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  ltJ04,  in  the 
royal  palace  at  La  Fidche,  in  Anjou,  a  new  school  was  started, 
founded  by  Henry  IV.,  and  intended  to  be  the  first  and  most 
distinguished  school  for  the  Freneli  nobility.  After  the  king 
had  sacrificed  his  faith  to  his  crown,  and,  through  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  had  assured  toleration  to  those  of  lus  old  faith,  he 
wished  to  show  favor  also  to  his  enemies  the  Jesuits.  By  an 
act  of  indiscreet  magnanimity,  he  recalled  them  into  the 
country  from  which  they  had  been  driven  ten  years  before 
(1594),  after  the  first  murderous  attack  which  one  of  them 
had  ventured  upon  hia  life.  The  father  of  the  "great 
Arnauld  "  had  already  written  his  philippics  against  them. 
The  king  now  gave  to  the  order  the  palace  of  La  Fldche, 
and  comjnitted  to  their  management  the  school  in  which  a 
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hundred  French  nobles  were  to  be  educated.  It  was  endowed 
with  royal  magnificence  and  generosity.  As  a  mark  of  his 
favor,  he  had  ordered  that  his  heart  should  be  buried  in  the 
Church  of  La  Flfiche. 

Descartes  was  among  the  first  pupils,  and  remained  there 
untQ  he  finished  tlie  course.  He  had  not  merely  gone 
through  the  studies  taught  in  the  school,  but  he  had  com- 
pletely outgro\vn  them,  when,  in  his  seventeenth  year,  he 
left  the  institution.  The  rector  of  the  school,  Father  Char- 
let,  was  related  to  liim,  and  interested  himself  particularly 
in  the  pupil  recommended  to  his  protection,  who,  —  which 
is  rarely  the  case  with  boys  of  genius,  —  through  obedience, 
fidelity  to  duty,  and  desire  for  learning,  very  soon  became  a 
really  exemplary  scholar,  Charlet  committed  the  boy  to 
the  special  tutorage  and  care  of  Father  Dinet,  who  after- 
wards became  provincial  of  the  order,  and  confessor  of  the 
kings  Louis  XIIL  and  XIV.  To  the  authority  of  this  man, 
who  was  kindly  disposed  towards  him,  Descartes  appealed 
when,  in  the  times  of  his  scientific  controversies,  Bourdin 
invidiously  attacked  him.  There  Descartes  first  became 
icquainted  with  Marin  Mersenne,  who  later  entered  the  order 
of  Minims  (hermit  brothers  of  the  holy  Francesco  de  Paolo), 
and  whom,  when  their  school-days  were  over,  Descartes 
again  met  in  a  fortunate  hour  in  Paris.  T  mention  hi?  name 
at  once,  because  he  had  the  first  place  among  Descartes' 
friends.  When  the  new  doctrine  began  to  spread  abroad  in 
the  scientific  world,  and  to  he  an  object  of  attack  in  many 
points,  and  when  many  explanations  were  necessary,  Mer- 
senne, who  was  in  the  capital  of  France,  while  DescarteS" 
was  living  in  the  most  concealed  retirement,  was,  as  it  were, 
the  scientific  and  business  agent  of  his  friend.  He  was 
called  the  resident  of  Descartes  in  Paris  and  the  dean  of  the 
Cartesians.  When  they  met  in  La  FlSche,  Mersenne,  who 
was  eight  years  older,  was  already  in  the  last  part  of  the 
course  of  study,  while  Descartes  was  commencing  it:  the 
former  was  already  studying  philosophy  when  the  latter 
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DESCARTES'   PERSONALITY  AND   THE    FIRST  PERIOD   OF 
HIS  LIFS. 


I.    TYPE   OK   LIFE. 


"TTTITH  the  founders  of  the  modem  period  of  philosophy, 
'  '  it  was  not  the  business  of  professorships  and  schools, 
but  of  an  inmost  call,  and  a  free,  independent  leisure.  It 
was  no  longer  the  aim  to  transmit  a  traditional  doctrine,  but 
to  originate  the  elements  and  principles  of  a  new  one.  The 
*^munus  professorium''  of  scholastic  times  did  not,  therefore, 
lie  witbiij  the  scope  of  these  first  philosophers:  they  had 
enough  to  do,  to  come  to  terms  with  their  own  thoughts  and 
desire  for  truth.  Apart  from  the  leisure  which  they  devoted 
to  philosophy,  they  either  lived  on  the  theatre  of  the  great 
world,  in  pursuit  of  objects  more  satisfying  than  a  professor- 
ship to  their  ambition  and  their  thirst  for  experience,  or  they 
devoted  their  lives  entirely  to  the  quiet  service  of  knowl- 
edge. They  were  either  men  of  the  world,  like  Bacon  and 
Descartes,  or  recluses,  like  Descartes  and  Spinoza.  The 
characteristics  of  both  types  were,  however,  to  a  certain 
extent,  united  in  Descartes.  Compared  with  Bacon  and 
Leibnitz,  he  appears  as  a  ])liilo8ophlcal  recluse,  who,  out 
of  inmost  inclination,  despised  both  the  splendor  and  obliga- 
tions of  a  worldly  position,  and  felt  so  powerfully  the  desire 
for  knowledge,  that  every  opposing  ambition  was  silenced, 
even  the  desire  for  scientific  fame.  "  I  have  no  desire  at 
all "  said  he,  at  the  close  of  his  description  of  himself,  "  to 
be  regarded  as  a  man  of  importance  in  the  world;  and  I 
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shall  always  count  the  enjoyment  of  undisturbed  leisure  a 
greater  favor  than  the  highest  earthly  preferments."  In 
this  respect,  he  strongly  reseuibles  Spinoza.  Yet,  in  com- 
parison with  the  latter,  Descartes  appears  as  a  distinguished 
and  wealthy  man  of  the  world,  whose  place  waa  in  the 
Bociety  of  the  great,  who  entered  for  a  short  time  into  their 
enjoyments,  and  always  remained  at  home  iii  their  customs, 
carefully  preserving,  als.o,  an  outward  harmony  with  the 
world  in  which  he  lived,  and  avoiding,  even  anxiously  fleeing 
from,  all  conflicts  with  its  regulations,  —  conflicts  which 
Spinoza  certainly  did  not  seek,  but  which  he  courageously 
endured,  —  finally,  who  was  rich  enough  to  satisfy  his  burn- 
ing thirst  for  the  world  and  experience  in  a  life  of  varied 
activity,  and  in  long  and  numerous  journeys,  In  Spinoza's 
life,  the  Wa7tderjahre  were  wanting,  which  were  to  Descartes 
a  school  with  a  long  course  of  study  which  he  thoroughly 
completed.  As  his  doctrine  contained  the  germs  from  which 
Spinoza  and  Leibnitz  develop  their  systems,  so  his  character 
and  type  of  life  unite  the  characteristics  of  both,  but  so 
unite  them  that  the  man  of  tlie  world  is  nded  by  the 
recluse,  and  the  desire  for  knowledge  decides  the  funda- 
mental direction  and  form  of  his  entire  life. 

It  waa  the  desire  for  truth  that  caused  Descartes  to  enter 
into  the  activities  of  the  world,  and  to  lead  an  almost  adven- 
turous life.  It  was  not  the  great  world,  as  such,  that  attracted 
him,  but  reflection  upon  it;  and  when  his  thirst  for  expe- 
rieiice  was  siitisfied,  he  found,  ui  the  perfect  and  free  leisure 
of  solitude,  his  true  and  contented  form  of  life.  He  lived 
ever  only  for  himself  and  his  intellectual  culture.  Both 
from  natural  inclination  and  on  principle  he  sought  to  avoid 
all  external  conflicts.  He  was  not  able  to  do  so  altogether, 
but  he  never  sought  them.  He  knew  why  he  sustained  a 
friendly  relation  towards  the  world.  His  conservative  atti- 
tude was  as  much  the  result  of  deep  reflection  as  it  was 
natural.  It  was  determined  not  merely  by  his  method  and 
principles,  but  waa  a  necessary  consequence  of 
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of  hia  mincl :  the  uin-est  of  his  mind  was  so  gjreat  that  he 
ueeded  outward  quiet,  and  iiotliiiig  could  induce  him  to 
sacrifice  it. 

But  he  avoided  no  tnncr  struggle,  however  great  and  power- 
ful. WTieii  one  makes  of  truth  a  duty,  he  owes  it  first  of  all 
to  himiielf.  To  be  true  to  one's  self  is  the  fuiidanierital  con- 
dition of  all  truthfulness.  Must  lUfU  boast  of  their  candor 
towards  others,  and  live  iu  the  greatest  blindness  couceruiug 
themselves;  and,  of  all  deceptions,  «elf-deception  is  the  woi-st 
and  most  frequent.  From  this  most  destructive  eneujy  of 
truth,  Descartes  wished  to  protect  himself  by  the  most  search- 
ing self-examuiation  and  the  boldest  doubt.  All  apparent 
truth  and  pretended  knowledge  consist  in  au  intellectual  self- 
deception  wluch  is,  at  bottom,  a  moral  one.  This  was  the 
enemy  with  whom  Descartes  fought,  and  he  did  not  let  him 
go  until  he  was  certain  he  had  conquered  him.  In  this 
struggle  for  truth,  in  this  fight  against  iutellectual  Belf-<.lecep- 
tion  in  every  form,  Descartes  was  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  fearless  of  thinkers.  A  look  into  these  inner  conflicts 
which  some  of  his  writijigs  portray  exactly  as  he  experienced 
them,  suffices  to  give  us  a  knowledge  of  the  man,  whom  a 
mere  surface  view  so  little  penetrates,  and  often  so  falsely 
and  igaorantly  estimates.  In  the  whole  range  of  philosophi- 
cal literature,  there  is  no  work  iu  which  the  atruggle  for  truth 
is  portrayed  iu  a  more  auunated,  personal,  captivating  man- 
ner, and,  at  the  same  time,  more  simply  and  clearly,  than 
in  Descartes'  essay  on  method  and  his  first  *'  Meilitation." 
That  irresistible  desire  fi»r  knowledge,  that  disgust  with 
book-learning,  that  distrust  of  all  scholai-s,  that  aversion  to 
all  instruction  and  improvement  by  others,  that  thirst  for  the 
world  and  life,  that  longing  for  a  fundamental  and  complete 
mental  renovation,  are  in  those  writings  conspicuous  charac- 
teristics ;  and  they  are  expressed  so  powerfully  nowhere  else 
but  in  a  German  poem.  If  we  bring  before  our  minds  the 
profiiund  critic  and  thinker  in  the  "Faust"  of  Goethe,  who, 
struggling  after  truth,  faUa  into  a  maelstrom  of  doubts,  and 
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o  seek  it  henceforth  only  i;  _ 

book  of  tlie  world,  flees  out  of  his  study  into  the  wide  world, 
which  he  hurriedly  and  adventurously  roams  over  without 
beiug  captivated  by  it ;  if  we  seek  iii  actual  life  for  a  maa 
correspouding  to  this  picture,  who  has  lived  all  these  char- 
acteristics, and  experienced  all  these  conflicts  and  changes,  — 
wc  shall  find  no  one  who  exeraplities  this  exalted  type  so  per- 
fectly as  Descartes,  wlio  lived  not  far  from  the  period  which 
began  to  develop  the  Faust  legend.  There  was  even  iii  his 
life  a  moment  of  search,  when  he  allowed  luinself  to  be  seized 
by  the  hope  of  help  from  magic. 

The  life  of  the  philosopher  naturally  divides  itself  into 
three  parts,  which  cause  the  course  of  its  development  to 
stand  out  so  distinctly  within  the  above  sketclied  outlines, 
that  their  limits  and  names  are  self-evident.  The  first  six- 
teen years  ia  the  period  of  instruction ;  the  next  sixteen,  the 
period  of  travel ;  the  last  twenty-two,  the  time  of  his  master- 
ship and  works. 


n.  THE  FIRST  PERIOD  OP  HIS  LIFE   (l!»9-1812).i 

Our  philosopher  comes  from  a  distinguished  and  wealthy 
old  French  family  of  Tonraiue.  Tlie  name  was  Des  Quartes 
ill  the  old  mode  of  writing  it :  in  the  fourteenth  century  it 
ajipears  in  the  Latin  form  De  Quartis.  Distinguished  birtli 
was  at  that  time  a  passport  into  the  highest  public  offices,  in 
winch,  especially  those  of  the  ChurcJi  and  the  army,  some 
members  of  his  family  had  distinguished  themselves.  Be- 
sides the  army  and  the  Church,  the  parliaments,  the  highest 

1  The  must  important  iif  Descartes'  writing*  for  tlio  knowledge  of  his  life 
and  development  Sit  liis  Discoiirs  de  la  Metliode.  In  my  traDstation,  Rene 
Itescartea'  Prlnui{tul  Works  for  tlie  Groiuiding  of  liis  riiilo»o|)liy  (Mannh., 
lSlj.1).  Aa  biographical  oxfiusltiouit  aro  to  lie  iriBniioned,  A.  Dailkt:  La  Vlu  du 
M.  Dpscartea  (3  vols.,  Paris.  Killl.  Abridged,  Piiris,  W92).  Tlioiiian  :  I^:iog6 
de  Jli'n6  Dent-iirtos  (17i>7).  B«sido»,  Notes  sur  I'Eloge  de  Descartns  {CEuvroa 
do  Duacartea,  pubL  jiar  V.  CoiiHin,  I.  1,  pp.  1-117).  The  Notes  are  Riven  in  ex- 
tracts. Fr.  Boulllivr:  Histoiro  de  la  Philc>!H)|ili{e  Cartvsieniie  (3  vols  ,  Parts, 
1854).  J.  Millets  llistoiro  de  Descartes  avuui  103"  (Paria,  I*i7),  dopuis  ItKJT 
(Paris,  1870). 
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courts  of  France,  oflFeretl  a  field  of  jnibliu  in'ilvily  miiliul  (u 
one  of  distiuguished  bii'th  ;  and  iIk-  c.nutiM'llorN  >A'  |iiirliiiiu4>iil. 
formed  a  particular  class  of  French  ludikiM,  ati  nfliriul  jmljilily 
the  most  iudependent  of  all  by  reiiHon  of  11k  poHitiini.  Oiiu 
of  his  family  was  Archbishop  of  'IOuim.  IIIh  f^rniidfiil  Imm' 
fought  against  the  Ilugncitutd.  (liii  futJici-,  .foiirhint  Ih-H- 
cartes,  took  the  robe,  and  hecajuo  rouuHcllcfr  of  parliamiMil  in 
Ramies.  The  traditions  of  his  family  wcru  not  luhipUtd  lo 
educate  a  philosopher,  to  say  iiothiiij;r  of  n  reforiii(«r  of  phi* 
losuphy  and  a  renovator  of  knowledge^  'ihry  w^n;  ralhiT 
fitted  to  restrict  the  career  of  De«carte«  within  this  iimiul  ntui 
pleasant  course  of  the  loyal  uobiltty,  and  to  niake  hirn  usifrnn 

I  to  the  innoTations  of  the  time.  But  tbui  fjunily  Njiirit  wan 
Hot  without  infloenoe  in  the  life  of  our  phikMNij'licr.  it  wm 
partly  due  to  it,  that  Deacartet,  ttciwiihtUgtdmg  ibni  fnMdom 
of  Band  whkb  be  imtated  apoa  in  ackoec  aa  in  1U!»»  tiMiwUh' 
that  moat  f undamestal  ntorm  in  thtm^  wMdb 
£nNB  him,  was  deqtij  srcraa,  poi  mtnkf  «•  frfii' 

'c^le,  UA  nficaD j,  to  ercr^  violMii  sod  mUinrf  nbtrm  in 
polrfic  fife,  to  ererj  kiad  of  aahwtniott  in  Ciamik  ami  fkita* 
•■d,  IB  tUa  rewptcU  nerer  tieaatd  to  be  an  old  Vftmlk  »aM» 

Bat  tAaa  famiif  «pMt«  «■  Hm 
'mfnmlttam$imm0mU 

MM  Ml  fife  «M  4^44«4  l» 
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and  its  termination  still  lay  in  the  dark  distance.  It  was 
with  Descartes  a  moment  of  complete  uncertainty  as  to  his 
life.  The  learned  professions  had  no  attractions  for  him, 
and  he  was  not  sure  of  his  calling  to  philosophy;  he  be- 
lieved that  he  had  talent  for  the  mechanical  arts;  but  hia 
father  intended  him  for  a  military  career,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  family,  after  his  elder  brother  entered  the 
profession  of  law.  But  he  was  not  then  sti'ong  enough  for 
military  service ;  and  in  order  to  strengthen  himselfj  and 
prepare  for  his  futiu-e  calling,  he  practised  riding  and  fencing 
at  Rennes,  where  he  staid  for  a  time  after  he  left  school. 
The  path  of  a  French  eavaher  leads  through  the  distin- 
guished society  of  Paris.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
following  year,  Descartes  went  to  Paris,  attended  by  some 
servants,  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  the  fashions 
and  customs  of  the  great  world  through  intercourse  with 
companions  of  his  rank.  For  some  time  the  excitement  of 
the  new  life,  with  its  numerous  diversions  and  enjoyments^ 
pleased  him ;  and  he  floated  with  the  stream.  But  the  great 
needs  of  his  thinking  nature  soon  awakened  when  he  met 
men  whose  mental  natures  were  akin  to  his.  He  became 
acquainted  with  the  mathematician  Mydorge,  and  met  again, 
in  the  cloister  of  the  Minims,  his  school-friend,  Mersenue, 
the  philosopher  among  the  monks,  with  whom  he  entered 
into  an  intimate  and  active  intellectual  intercourse,  which 
continued,  unfortunately,  only  for  a  short  time,  since  Mer- 
senne  was  sent  to  Revers  as  instructor  of  pliilosophy  by  the 
provincial  of  his  order  (1614).  Scientific  conversation  was 
dearer  to  Descartes  than  play,  which  was  his  most  agreeable 
amusement  among  the  cavaliers.  Suddenly  he  vanished 
from  the  distinguished  society.  No  one  knew  where  he 
was.  He  lived  in  Paris,  in  an  out-of-the-way  house  in  the 
suburb  St.  Germain,  entirely  secluded,  concealed  from  his 
friends,  even  from  his  family.  He  occupied  himself  entirely 
ytitU  mathematics,  associated  only  with  some  scientific  men» 
and  avoided  going  out  where  his  acquaintances  might  see 
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him.  He  lived  thus  two  years  in  the  metropt 
world,  sought  in  vain.  Finally,  towards  the  end  o 
161G,  one  of  his  friends,  whom  lie  had  been  avoi« 
pened  to  see  hbn  on  the  street.  That  put  an  ei  »^  nis 
freedom  and  retirement.  He  had  to  consent  to  go  back  Lito 
the  society  which  had  lost  all  charms  for  him.  It  was  no 
longer  play,  but  music,  which  most  delighted  him,  and  at 
the  same  time  excited  his  thoughts.  He  could  live  a  dis- 
sipated life»  but  never  a  thouglitless  one.  What  occupied 
hira  iQimediately  became  an  object  of  reflection.  He  prac- 
tised knightly  exercises,  and  at  the  same  time  wrote  an 
essay  on  the  art  of  fencing.  He  played;  but  wliat  attracted 
him  was,  not  the  winnings,  but  the  calculations  by  which  he 
I  endeavored  to  avoid  the  chances  of  play.  In  music  it  was 
chiefly  the  mathematical  relations  of  vibrations  which  gave 
him  material  for  thought.  His  next  work,  the  first  of  those 
which  have  been  preserved,  was  an  essay  on  music. 


n,    MILITARY   SBttVICB   DT  HOLLAND    (W"-"}- 

The  political  condition  of  France  had  as  little  power  to 
engage  the  interest  of  Descartes  as  intercouree  with  the 
nobilit}'.  The  greatest  event  of  that  time  was  the  summon- 
ing of  the  Stiites-General  of  the  kingdom,  the  last  iu  France 
before  1789.  While  the  whole  of  Paris  flocked  to  see  the 
solemn  procession  of  deputies  to  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame, 
Descartes,  who  hud  already  fled  to  his  retirement  in  St. 
Germain,  was  absorbed  in  mathematical  studies.  The  affairs 
of  the  court  were  at  that  time  in  the  most  wretched  con- 
fusion. The  queen-mother,  Maria  of  Medici,  ruled  under 
the  influence  of  an  unworthy  favorite,  Marshall  d'Anere, 
whom  she  had  elevated  to  power.  The  princes  forcibly 
opposed  this  disgraceful  rule  ;  but  its  overthrow  resulted 
only  In  the  transfer  of  power  from  the  favorite  of  an  ambi- 
tious and  corrupt  queen,  to  a  weak  king  who  was  under  a 
guardian.  One  favorite  put  the  other  out  of  his  way  by 
causing  him  to  be  murdered.     He  was  murdered  in  Paris 
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in  1617,  during  Descartes'  residence  there ;  and  under  such 
circumstances,  it  was  natural  for  him  to  avoid  service  in  the 
French  army,  and  to  prefer  to  serve  in  a  neighboring  country 
friendly  to  his  own  land. 

With  the  armistice  of  1609  the  United  Netherlands,  after 
a  long  and  persistent  struggle,  had  won  the  first  acknowl- 
edgment of  their  independence.  France  favored  this  rising 
Protestant  power  because  of  her  old  hatred  of  the  Spanish- 
Austrian  monarchy,  and  permitted  her  warlike  sons  to  bear 
arms  there  under  the  leadership  of  those  who  fought  a  com- 
mon enemy.  Many  Frencli  nobles  had  already  taken  ser- 
vice under  Maurice  of  Nassau.  Descartes  followed  them. 
In  May,  1617,  he  went  to  Breda,  and  entered  as  cadet  into 
the  service  of  the  Stadfcholder.  That  the  pupil  of  the  Jesuits 
should  be  a  soldier  of  the  son  of  the  great  Prince  of  Orange 
will  not  surprise  us  when  we  consider  the  circumstances  of 
the  time.  We  shall  soon  see  that  the  same  man,  now  a 
Yolunteer  under  Maurice,  continued  his  military  career  under 
the  flag  of  Tilly.  We  have  in  general  no  right  to  make  so 
much  noise  about  his  military  career  as  foolish  panegyrists 
have  attempted,  a  thing  to  which  he  himself  gave  no  occa- 
sion. He  lacked  both  the  military  ambition  and  the  bodily 
strength  which  make  soldiers  by  profession.  He  wished  Uy 
become  acquainted  with  the  great  and  strange  world  as  a 
drama  in  which  he  could  be  a  spectator,  not  an  actor.  His 
military  sersdces  were  his  first  mode  of  travelling^  and  of 
finding  an  opj>ortunity  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
"world.  Implements  of  war  interested  him  from  the  side 
of  their  mechanical  inventions,  and  the  methods  employed 
in  fortifications  and  sieges  were  subjects  of  hia  reflections. 
Every  kind  of  crudcness  in  camp  and  field  was  repulsive  to 
him.  His  tabard  was  a  passport,  as  it  were,  by  means  of 
which  he  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  in  the  easiest  manner 
all  those  things  which  attracted  his  curiosity.  He  was  less 
a  soldier  than  a  tourist,  and  chose  a  military  life,  not  as  a 
career,  but  as  a  costume.     For  this  reason  he  remained  vol- 
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unteer,  rejected  promotion  and  pay,  took  the  latter  but  once, 
for  the  suke  of  the  name,  "as  certiiin  pilgrims  do  alms,"  and 
preserved  it  as  a  memento  of  his  military  life. 

Ill  Breda  he  i"ound  an  armed  peace,  whicli  had  still  to 
continue  four  years,  and  wliich  left  him  complete  leisure. 
Undisturbed,  he  devoted  himself  to  ins  scientific  pursuits,  and 
through  a  happy  accident  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  man 
■with  whom  he  could  share  them.  The  Stadtholder  knew 
how  to  value  mathematics^  and  preferred  thera  to  all  other 
sciences  on  account  of  their  importance  to  the  art  of  war. 
They  were,  therefore,  prosecuted  by  the  men  of  ability  about 
liim;  and  it  befell  that  mathematical  problems  were  posted 
for  solution  on  the  walls.  One  day  Descartes  saw  such  a 
problem,  written  in  the  language  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
requested  a  by-stander  to  translate  it  into  French  or  Latin. 
As  chance  would  have  it,  this  by-stander  was  the  scholarly 
and  highly  respected  mathematician,  Isaac  Beeckniann  of  Mid- 
dleburg,  who,  surprised  at  the  request  of  the  French  cadet, 
explained  the  problem,  stipulating,  in  jest,  that  Descartes 
should  solve  it.  The  second  day  after,  Descartes  brought 
him  the  solution  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  great  difference  in  their 
ages,  this  accidental  acquaintance  soon  developed  into  a 
friendly  and  scientific  intercourse.  At  Beeckmann's  urgent 
suggestion,  Descartes  wrote  in  Breda  (1618)  his  "Compen- 
dium Musica;,"  which  he  dedicated  to  his  friend,  with  the 
earnest  request  that  he  keep  it  secret.  This  was  first  pi-inted 
after  his  death  (1650).  Probably  he  had  at  tliat  time  also 
written  an  essay  on  algebra,  and  put  it  in  Beeckmann's 
hands ;  since  it  appears  from  one  of  his  Inter  letters  (Octo- 
ber, 1630),  that  the  latter  had  such  a  work.  The  friendship 
of  the  two  was  disturbed  by  the  boasting  and  indiscreet 
Tanity  of  the  latter,  who  regarded  the  disparity  of  their  ages 
as  a  disparity  of  knowledge,  and  pretended  that  Descartes 
was  his  pujiil ;  wdiile  the  latter  was  conscious  that  his  old 
fiiend  had  learned  much  from  him,  and  that  Beeckraann  had 
taught  him  nothing  more  than  he  was  accustomed  to  learn 
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from  all  things,  even  ants  and  worms,  as  he  openly  told  him 
in  the  letter  ahove  mentioned. 

As  in  Paris,  Descartes  devoted  liiraself  to  liis  thoughts, 
and  gave  little  heed  to  the  stormy  events  .which  were  hap- 
pening around  him.  AVhile  external  conflicts  in  the  Neth- 
erlands censed  for  a  time  in  consequence  of  the  truce, 
momentous  conflicts  broke  out  between  political  and  eccle- 
siastical parties.  The  ecclesiastical  controversies  which 
disunited  Protestantism  in  t3ie  Netherlands,  had  begun 
between  Jacob  Arminius  and  Franz  Gomarus,  two  profess- 
oi-s  of  theology  in  the  University  of  Le3'den.  The  contro- 
versy related  to  the  question  of  unconditional  jiredestination 
and  election,  which  Gomarus  maintained  in  rigid  Calvin- 
istic  fasluon,  and  Arminius  denied,  defending  the  freedom  of 
the  human  will.  It  was  tlie  opposition  between  orthodox 
Calvinism  and  rationalism  which  these  two  men  embodied. 
The  controversy  passed  from  lecturers'  chairs  to  pulpits,  and 
soon  became  so  general,  and  gained  such  strength,  that  it 
divided  the  ecclesiastical  life  of  the  Netherlands  into  the 
parties  of  the  Arminians  and  the  Gomarista.  Since  the  year 
1610,  when  the  Arminians  appeared  as  a  congregation,  and 
brought  their  confession  of  faith  ("remonstrance")  before 
the  States  of  Holland  and  West  Friesland,  with  a  claim  for 
toleration,  these  two  parties  had  stood  opposed  to  each  other 
as  Remonstrants  and  Counter-remonstrants.  With  these 
parties  in  the  Churcli,  political  parties  were  united,  —  the 
monarchical  party,  headed  by  Maurice  of  Nassau  (Prince  of 
Orange  since  February,  1618),  and  the  Republican  party, 
under  the  leadership  of  John  van  Oldcnbarneveld,  grand 
pensionary  of  Holland,  and  Hugo  Grotius,  recorder  of  Rot- 
terdam. The  party  of  Orange  sided  with  the  Calvinists, 
and  summoned  a  universal  synod  for  the  condemnation  of 
their  opponents:  the  Republican  party  sided  with  the  Armin- 
ians, and  insisted  on  the  right  of  individual  States  to  self- 
government  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  a  right  which  they 
guarded  with  their  own  militia  against  the  attacks  of  their 
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fanatical  opponents.  The  Stadtholder  then  caused  the 
leaders  of  the  opposite  party  to  be  taken  prisoners,  and 
accused  of  high  treason  against  the  United  Netherlands. 
Oldeubarneveld  was  beheaded  (May  13,  1G19)  ;  the  victory 
was  given  to  orthodox  Calvinism  by  the  decrees  of  the  synod 
of  Dort  (1618);  the  Arrainians  were  condemned,  and  ex- 
cluded from  the  community  of  churclies.  Gidiertus  VoetiuB 
was  one  of  their  most  violent  and  intolerant  opponents  at 
that  synod :  we  shall  meet  him  hereafter  as  professor  in 
Utrecht,  in  the  life  of  our  philosopher.  When  Descartes  left 
Breda,  he  did  not  dream  how  disagreeable  the  victors  of 
Dort  would  make  his  later  residence  in  the  Netherlands. 


m.    MtLITART    8ERVICK    DT    GERMANY    (1«»-21). 

1.  Campaigns.  —  The  first  two  years  of  Descartes'  life  aa 
a  soldier  were  of  the  most  peaceful  character.  In  Breda,  he 
become  acquainted,  not  with  war^  but  with  an  armistice ; 
and  his  most  interesting  experience  there  was  his  intercourse 
with  a  mathematician.  He  could  not  permit  his  military 
^career  to  end  in  such  an  unwarlike  way,  and  just  then  a  war 
broke  out  in  Germany.  The  news  of  the  disturbances  in 
Bohemia  which  resulted  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War  had  already 
spread  in  the  Netherlands.  The  Protestants  of  the  land  were 
in  the  armed  defence  of  their  rights,  in  open  resistance  to  the 
authority  of  the  emperor,  particularly  to  prevent  the  succes- 
sion of  Ferdinand,  who  was  to  inherit  the  crown  of  Bohemia 
from  his  cousin  Matthia.s,  and  had  set  himself  the  task  of 
uprooting  Protestantism,  firat  in  the  kingdom  of  his  inherit- 
ance, and  then,  where  it  was  possible,  in  the  empire  also. 
The  counts  Thurn  and  Mansfeld  led  the  insurgents  in 
Bohemia:  the  forces  of  the  emperor  were  commanded  by 
Bucquoi.  The  Emperor  Matthias  died  on  the  20th  of 
March,  1619,  In  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  Bohemians, 
F'erdinand  went  to  Frankfort  as  elector  of  Bohemia,  was 
chosen  king  of  Bohemia,  Aug.  28,  1619,  and  crowned  as 
Emperor  Ferdinand  IL,  Sept.  9,     Even  before  his  coronation, 


the  Bolieniians  had  proclaimed  a  Protestant  prince,  Frederick 
V.  of  the  Palatinate,  as  their  king.  War  fur  the  Bohemian 
crown  Tvaa  thus  inevitable  between  the  new  emperor  and  this 
couiiter-king  chosen  by  the  Bohemians.  This,  however,  was 
only  the  starting-point  of  a  struggle  which,  from  the  position 
of  affairs,  necessarily  and  immediately  spread.  The  question 
was  not  merely  as  to  the  possession  of  Bohemia,  hut  in  a 
wider  sense  as  to  the  existence  of  Protestantism.  It  was  a 
struggle  between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  interests  in  the 
empire,  which  stood  in  opposition  to  each  other  in  the  alliances 
of  the  Union  and  Liga.  Thus,  the  material  lay  ready  for  the 
breaking  out  of  a  great  European  war  which  was  to  lay  waste 
the  lands  of  Germany  for  thirty  years. 

Descartes  exchanged  the  Netherlands  for  this  scene  of 
action.  In  July,  1619,  he  went  to  Frankfort-on-the-Maint 
saw  there  the  preparations  for  the  election  of  an  emperor, 
and  was  present  at  the  coronation,  the  most  magnificent 
spectacle  which  the  world  of  that  time  could  show.  Then  he 
took  service  in  the  Bavarian  army,  and  so  we  find  him  at  the 
oomraencement  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  a  volunteer  esquire 
of  the  leader  of  Liga.  The  first  movement  of  the  Bavarian 
army  was  against  Wiirterabcrg,  the  duke  of  which  stood  on 
the  side  of  the  union.  The  army  marched  against  Donawert, 
but  the  campaign  was  interrupted  by  diplomatic  negotiations: 
they  entered  winter  quarters,  and  Descartes  spent  the  winter 
of  1619-20  at  Neuburg-on-the-Dannhe  in  the  most  perfect 
solitude,' — a  solitude  that  proved  fi'uUful  for  his  thoughts. 

The  diplomatic  interruption  had  come  from  France.  The 
emperor  had  sought  an  alliance  with  the  French :  the  most 
influential  man  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIII.,  the  favorite  of 
the  king,  the  Duke  of  Luynes,  had  been  won  over  to  the 
Austrian  party;  and  under  the  Duke  of  Angouleme,  a  bril- 
liant embassy  went  to  Germany,  to  arrange  the  differences  of 
the  hostile  parties  in  the  interests  of  the  emperor.  The  em- 
bassy at  first  stopped  at  Ulm,  the  imperial  city  of  Swabia ; 
summoned  thither  the   hostile  parties  of  the  empire,  and 
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effected  an  agreement,  according  to  which  the  war^  at  first 
confined  to  Bohemia,  was  made  the  exclusive  matter  of  Fer- 
dinand, and  Frederick  of  the  Palatinate  ;  and  the  Protestant 
princes  of  Germany  were  excluded  from  participation  in  it. 
From  Ulm,  the  embassy  went  to  Vienna.  The  Duke  of 
Bavaria,  as  an  ally  of  the  emperar,  led  his  troops  to  upper 
Austria,  conquered  there  tlie  rebellious  Protestants,  united, 
in  Bohemia,  with  the  imperial  army  under  Bucquoi,  and 
their  combined  forces  defeated,  in  the  battle  of  Prague,  the 
Bohemian  rebels  and  their  king,  Frederick  of  the  Palatinate, 
who  fled  to  Schlesia  the  same  day  that  the  victorious  army 
entered  Prague. 

During  this  time,  Descartes  was  not  always  with  the  army 
in  which  he  served.  After  the  winter  in  Neuburg,  he  went 
in  June,  1620,  to  Ulm,  where  he  met  his  countrymen,  and 
remained  some  months  on  account  of  his  interest  in  science. 
In  September  he  went  to  Vienna,  where  the  French  embassy 
was,  and  returned  to  the  Bavarian  army  in  Buheniia  probably 
a  little  before  the  battle  of  Prague.  He  remained  in  Prague 
until  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  then  spent  some  months 
in  solitude  on  the  southern  boundary  of  Bohemia,  engaged 
in  meditation.  Since  the  Bavarian  army  had  ended  its  cam- 
paign, he  joined  the  imperial  army  innler  Bucquoi  in  Mora- 
via in  the  beginning  of  the  spring  of  1621,  as  he  wished  to 
continue  for  a  while  his  life  as  a  soldier,  which  just  then 
offered  to  him  an  experience  of  war.  The  revolt  in  Hungary, 
which  had  been  allied  with  that  in  Bohemia,  still  continued 
under  Betlilem  Gabor.  The  campaign  of  the  imperial  army, 
in  which  Descartes  served,  was  directed  against  this  enemy. 
His  panegyrists  pretend  that  he  distinguished  himself  in  this 
campaign :  he  himself  tells  us  nothing  of  it.  Bucquoi  took 
Presburg,  Tirnau,  and  other  fortified  cities,  and  fell  in  the 
heroic  battle  of  Neuhausel,  July  10,  1621.  The  siege  of  this 
city  was  raised  July  27 ;  and  soon  after.  Descartes  quitted  the 
service  of  the  emperor,  ami  ended  his  life  as  a  soldier.  Dur- 
ing these  three  years  (1619-21)  he  served  in  the  Netherlands 
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during  the  truce,  was  in  winter  quarters  in  Neuburg,  and 
served  in  the  Bohemian  and  Hungarian  campaign.  It  ap- 
pears that  in  Neuburg,  where  the  war  called  him  to  Bohemia, 
he  had  already  intended  to  abandon  his  life  as  a  soldier,  and 
travelled  from  Vienna  to  Venice  in  order  to  make  a  pilgrimage 
on  foot  from  that  place  to  Loretto. 

2.  His  Solitude  in  Neuburg.  An  Inner  Crisis.  —  We  must 
look  deep  into  the  life  of  Descartes  to  find  the  man  himself. 
We  must  seek  for  the  events  of  most  importance  to  liira,  not 
in  campaigns  and  battles,  but  in  the  winter  quartera  on  the 
Danube  and  in  Bohemia,  where  he  resigned  himself  entirely 
to  his  meditations.  PI  is  scientific  interests  followed  him 
everywhere.  In  Ulm  he  became  acquainted  with  the  math- 
ematician Faulhaber,  and  remained  there  some  months:  in 
Prague  nothing  interested  him  more  deeply  than  reminis- 
cences of  Tycho  Brahe.  But  of  most  importance  to  his 
development  was  that  residence  in  Neuburg,  where,  in  the 
deepest  solitudes,  he  found  the  clew  which  gratlually  led  to 
the  founding  of  the  new  philosophy.  It  was  the  time  of  a 
crisis.  Since  he  left  La  Fl&che,  the  doubts  which  there 
took  possession  of  hira  had  not  let  him  rest:  they  had  fol- 
lowed him  into  the  si)ciety  of  Paris,  had  driven  him  into  the 
solitude  of  the  suburb  of  St.  Germain,  and  been  his  com- 
panions in  the  garrison  of  Breda.  Mathematics  alone  seemed 
to  him  to  give  certain  knowledge.  It  satisfied  him  entirely, 
and  even  became  the  bond  of  his  friendships.  Yet  it  did 
not  fi-ee  him  from  the  doubts  that  disquieted  him.  Its  clear- 
ness did  not  make  the  other  sciences  clearer :  the  certainty 
of  its  truths  did  not  protect  him  against  the  uncertainty  of 
philosophy.  If  we  could  only  make  philosophy  as  certain 
as  mathematics,  if  we  could  penetrate  the  nature  of  things 
with  mathematical  distinctness,  and  form  a  philosophy  accord- 
ing to  the  method  of  georaetryT  we  could  build  a  system  of 
true  philosophy,  very  slowly,  to  be  sure,  but  with  perfect 
certainty.  That  was  the  problem  which  had  gradually  taken 
shape  in  his  mind,  —  as  sceptical  as  it  was  mathematical, — 
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and  the  solution  of  which  became  united  with  the  inmost 
aira  of  his  life.  Philosophy  hiy  before  him  like  a  dark 
cliaos:  mathematics  sho3ie  upon  him  from  a  perfectly  clear 
sky.  If  we  could  only  let  this  light  into  that  chaos !  But 
how  is  it  possible  ?  On  this  question  the  mind  of  Descartes 
was  concentrated.  He  felt  that  he  was  standing  at  the  door 
of  truth,  and  could  not  enter  it.  In  every  moment  of  soli- 
tude, this  importunate  problem  thrusts  itself  upon  him, 
though  he  cannot  solve  it.  With  a  feeling  of  his  own  impo- 
teney,  he  prays  for  light  from  heaven,  and  vows  a  pilgrimage 
to  Loretto.  Since  he  can  fnul  no  help  iu  himself,  he  seeks  it 
without.  It  seems  to  him  as  if  some  one  could  explain  the 
riddle,  as  if  the  key  were  somewhere  preserved  as  a  secret 
treasiu"e,  like  the  stone  of  the  Wise,  which  only  adepts 
possess.  In  the  midst  of  his  doubts,  he  feels  an  imi)ul8e 
towards  mystics  and  magicians.  In  this  mood  he  hears  of 
the  ^''brotherhood  of  the  lioitierucians"  which  arose  in  a  mys- 
tical manner,  and,  consecrated  to  the  service  of  truth,  intends 
to  enlighten  the  world,  and  free  the  sciences  from  their 
errors.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  outside  of  the  society  to 
learn  who  its  members  are,  and  they  dare  not  betray  tli em- 
selves  in  any  way.  The  imagination  of  people  is  so  much 
the  more  active  about  them  ;  t!ie  most  fabulous  reports  go 
from  mouth  to  mouth  [  works  are  published  in  defence  of 
them  and  iu  opposition  to  them.  The  interest  of  our  phi- 
losopher is  deeply  aroused.  He  earnestly  seeks  to  meet  one 
of  them,  perliaps  through  a  Avork,  the  title  of  which  has  been 
preserved,  and  which  was  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the 
Rosicrueians:  but  all  his  efforts  were  in  vain;  he  never  was 
able  to  discover  a  Rosicrucian,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
there  were  none.  At  the  time  when  Descartes  was  seeking 
them,  the  rumor  of  such  a  society  had  just  arisen ;  and  the 
published  writings,  which  spread  abroad  their  fame,  their 
plans  for  reformation,  the  wonderful  history  of  their  founder 
and  their  order,  had  just  begun  to  be  circidated  (since  1614). 
The  whole  matter  had  no  foundation  in  fact.     It  was  an 
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invention  of  the  Suabian  theologian,  Valentin  Andrese 
(1586-1654),  circulated  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  disgust- 
ing the  world  with  magic  and  its  pretended  reformations,  by 
the  most  extravagant  satire,  and  directing  it  to  a  genuine 
reformation  by  means  of  practical  Christianity.  He  wished 
to  scourge  a  folly  of  the  time,  and  was  compelled  to  discover 
that  he  had  promoted  it  in  a  high  degree,  by  providing  for 
it  new  nourishment,  which  all  the  world  greedily  swallowed. 
The  Rosicrucians  were  sought  everywhere :  they  existed 
nowhere.  Never  has  a  satire  so  completely  failed  of  its 
intended  effect,  and  accomplished  the  exact  opposite.  It 
became  a  universal  mystification,  gave  birth  to  the  fables 
concerning  the  Rosicrucians,  even  duped  a  Descartes,  and 
made  a  Leibnitz  curious  fifty  years  after  its  origin,*  But 
what  shall  we  say  when  even  in  our  day  the  latest  French 
biograplier  of  Descartes  accepts  the  Rosicrucians  as  an  his- 
torical fact,  and  even  conjectures  that  Descartes  was  a  mem- 
ber of  that  brotherhood,  whose  founder  or  head  at  that  time 
was  Andreas!  To  be  sure,  Descartes  always  denied  that  he 
was  a  Rosicmcian,  or  tliat  he  knew  any  of  them ;  but  that 
proves  nothing,  since  he  dared  not  acknowledge  it.* 

These  moods  of  despondency  in  which  Descartes  felt  help- 
less, and  vowed  |iilgrimages,  and  longed  fur  the  Rosicrucians, 
passed  hy.  Truth  cannot  be  received  from  without,  but 
must  be  sought  in  a  path  that  one  discovers  and  makes  for 
himself.  This  right  and  sure  road  is  Method,  already  typi- 
fied in  mathematics  and  logic.  The  iioint  now  is,  to  make 
it  universal,  i.e.,  philosophical ;  to  simplify  it,  and  free  it 
from  all  defects.  Even  then  Descartes  knew  certain  rules 
which  point  out  the  path  the  mind  must  follow  in  seeking 
trutli:  knowledge  extends  no  farther  than  clear  and  dis- 
tinct thought ;  dark  coneeptiona  must  be  analyzed  into  their 
elements,  and  illuminated  step  by  step;  clear  ones  must  be 
BO  arrangetl  and  united  that   their  connection   may  be   aa 

1  Vol.  lil.  of  this  work  (sec.  eel.),  pp.  11  and  following. 
*  Millet:  Hialoirti  du  Descartca,  vol.  i.  p.  iM. 
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evident  as  they  are  themselves.  At  first  all  is  dark.  What 
is  required,  therefore,  is  n  universal  and  fundamental  anal}/m 
of  our  conceptions,  —  an  analysis  of  them  into  their  simplest 
elements,  the  simplicity  of  which  is  equivalent  to  their 
absolute  clearness  and  eertaiiit}'.  These  rules  must  not  only 
be  given,  but  followed.  Thev'  require  a  knowledge  of  self 
illuminating  the  very  core  of  our  being,  demanding  all  the 
powers  of  our  mind,  and,  therefore,  our  entire  life,  and  aim- 
ing at  the  hutruction  of  self  as  the  single  purpose  of  life. 
Every  dependence  upon  the  opinions  of  others  is  a  devia- 
tion from  this  goal,  a  false  step  in  tlie  direction  of  the  life 
which  must  preserve  the  greatest  independence  in  thought 
and  judgment.  But  this  independence  reaches  only  bo  far 
as  thought:  farther  it  ought  not  to  reach,  and  cannot.  Here 
is  the  limit,  and  the  failure  to  observe  it  would  be  likewise 
a  false  step.  Self-instruction,  therefore,  requires  the  greatest 
eelf-limitation.  Thought  takes  its  own  way;  and  to  find  this 
Avay,  and  systematize  it,  one  mind  is  suflBeient,  and  better  than 
many.  In  the  world,  on  tlie  other  hand,  complicated  human 
interests  prevail,  diflicult  to  systematize,  laboriously  adjusted 
to  each  otlier  in  the  great  organizations  of  society,  which 
have  gradually  arisen,  and  oppose  every  theory  arbitrarily 
obtruded  upon  theiu,  every  methodical  regulation  which 
thought  would  introduce  in  accordance  with  its  guiding 
principle-  There  is  in  this  point  a  sharp  distinction  between 
the  theoretical  and  practical  life  :  the  former  requires  a  sys- 
tematic arrangement  governed  by  otie  fundamental  thought; 
the  latter  will  not  tolerate  it.  The  reform  of  thought,  there- 
fore, is  entirely  different  from  that  of  society;  and  the 
instruction  of  self,  in  its  search  for  the  truth,  1ms  neither 
the  time  nor  the  ability  tfj  improve  the  world.  A  direct 
application  of  theory  to  public  and  practical  affairs  is,  in 
Descartes'  eyes,  a  most  erroneous  use  of  method,  and,  there- 
fore, an  unniethodieal  procedure  of  the  most  vicious  charac- 
ter, which  he  avoided  on  principle.  The  instruction  of  self 
was  for  him  the  task  of  the  whole  of  life,  a  purely  personal 
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and  private  one,  which  he  never  sought  to  liave  accepted 
as  an  example  by  others.  That  saying  of  Faust,  "Do  not 
imagine  tliat  I  could  teach  any  thing  to  improve  and  amend 
men,"  was  with  Descartes,  not  tlie  bitter,  but  the  good- 
natured  and  modest,  expression  of  the  aim  of  his  life.  This 
inability  is  likewise  a  nolition  on  principle.  What  has 
happened  iu  the  arrangement  of  public  affairs  can  be  changed 
and  reformed  only  gradually.  It  is  better  for  them  to 
remain  as  they  are  than  to  be  suddenly  overturned  by  an 
abstract  theory,  and  what  is  bad  in  them  become  worse  than 
before.  By  such  considerations  Descartes  justified  his  eon- 
servatism.  In  his  thoughts  he  intended  to  be  free  ;  and  he 
avoided,  therefore,  every  public  position  in  life,  related  him- 
self to  the  activities  of  the  world,  less  as  an  actor  than  as 
a  spectator.  He  made  no  change  iu  the  outward  form  of 
his  life.  From  a  feeling  of  piety  and  on  principle,  he  re- 
mained loyal  to  the  laws  of  his  land,  to  the  religion  of  his 
father,  to  the  customs  of  his  rank ;  and  he  resolved  before- 
hand rather  not  to  publish  any  thoughts  that  might  contlict 
with  public  authorities,  than  to  disquiet  men,  and  disturb 
ideas  long  established  in  Church  and  State.  This  mode  of 
thought,  to  which  we  cannot  allow  the  courage  of  the 
reformer,  aiming  at  the  welfare  of  others,  but  to  which  we 
must  concede  a  wise  caution,  a  ripe  judgment,  based  on  a 
wide  experience  of  the  world,  and  a  profound  knowledge 
of  men,  was  already  methodically  confirmed,  when,  at  the 
age  of  five  and  twenty,  Descartes  left  the  army.  His  state- 
ments concerning  this  matter  are  so  simple  and  artless  that 
no  one  can  read  tliem  and  regard  the  cautious,  at  times 
timid,  conduct  of  Descartes  as  an  affectation.  "  I  was  then 
in  Germany,"  he  says,  in  his  essay  on  method,  *' attracted 
thither  by  the  wars  which  are  still  going  on  in  that  country  ; 
and,  as  I  %vas  returning  from  the  coronation  of  the  emperor, 
I  spent  the  beginning  of  the  winter  iu  a  locality,  where, 
without  distracting  conversation,  and  fortunately,  also,  with- 
out any  cares  or  passions,  I  remained  the  whole  day  alone 
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in  my  room,  with  full  opportunity  to  occupy  myself  with  iny 
thoughts.  One  of  the  first  of  these  that  occurred  to  lue  was, 
that  works  cf>mpose<l  of  many  parts  are  often  less  perfect 
than  those  which  are  the  work  of  a  single  hand.  Thus,  one 
sees  that  the  buildings  which  a  single  architect  has  planned 
and  executed,  are  generally  more  heautiful  and  commodious 
than  those  which  several  have  attempted  to  improve,  by 
making  old  walls  serve  purposes  for  which  they  were  nut 
origiaaJIy  intended."  "It  is  true  that  it  is  not  customary  to 
pull  flown  all  the  houses  of  a  city,  fur  the  simple  purpose 
of  rebuilding  them  in  another  furm,  and  of  making  more 
beautiful  streets ;  but  we  certainly  do  see  that  many  peopl^ 
have  their  houses  pulled  down  in  order  to  rebuild  them, 
and  that  they  are  often  even  cunstraiued  to  this  when  their 
houses  are  in  danger  of  falling  down,  and  theu'  fuundutions 
are  insecure.  I  was  accordingly  convinced  that  it  would 
indeed  be  absurd  fur  a  private  individual  to  think  of  reform- 
ing the  Stale  by  fundamentally  changing  it  throughout,  and 
overturning  it  with  a  x'kw  of  restoring  it  amended;  and  I 
had  the  same  opinion  of  any  similar  plan  for  reforming  the 
body  of  the  sciences  and  their  systems,  as  they  are  estab- 
lished in  schools.  But  I  thought  that  I  could  do  nothing 
better  with  my  opinimis  than  to  cast  them  off  at  once  and 
completely,  that  I  might  be  able,  by  reflection,  to  put  others 
in  their  places,  or^  even  to  restore  the  very  same  ones  after 
they  bad  been  vindicated  by  reason.  And  I  was  certain, 
that,  in  this  way,  I  should  succeed  in  ordering  my  life  far 
better  than  if  I  built  xipon  old  foundations,  and  held  fast  to 
principles  which  T  had  taken  on  trust  in  my  youth,  and 
the  trutli   of  which   I    had   not   at   any  time   tested.     For, 

'although  I  was  conscious  of  various  difficulties  in  this  under- 
taking, they  were  not  insurmountable,  and  nut  to  lie  com- 

upared  with  those  which  are  involved  in  the  slightest 
reformation  in  public  affairs.  Only  with  great  labor  can 
the  huge  bodies  of  society  be  set  up  again  when  they  are 
once  overthrown,  or  even  held  upright  wheu  they  totter; 
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and  their  fall  is  always  very  disastrous.  Then  their  imper- 
fections are  always  somewhat  modified  by  time;  aud  many 
of  them,  which  no  sagacity  could  have  reached  with  equal 
success,  have  thus  been  insensibly  removed  or  corrected; 
and,  finally,  these  defects  are  in  almost  all  cases  more  toler- 
able than  their  arbitrary  change.  It  is  in  this  ease  as  with 
the  roads  that  wind  between  mountains,  and  which  daily  use 
has  made  so  smooth  and  easy,  that  it  la  far  better  to  follow 
them  than  to  seek  a  straight  path  by  clambering  over  roclcs, 
and  descending  tti  the  bottom  of  precipices.  I  slmll  never, 
therefore,  be  able  to  approve  of  those  restless  meddlers,  who, 
called  neither  by  birth  nor  fortune  to  the  management  of 
public  affairs,  are  continually  projecting  theoretical  reforms 
in  public  matters.  And  if  I  thought  that  this  essay  con- 
tained any  thing  which  could  make  me  suspected  of  such 
folly,  I  should  be  very  sorry  that  I  have  consented  to  its 
publication.  I  have  never  intended  any  thing  more  than 
to  reform  my  own  thoughts,  and  base  them  on  a  fouudation 
entirdtj  my  own.  And,  although  my  satisfaction  with  ray 
work  causes  me  here  to  give  an  account  of  it,  I  do  not 
counsel  any  one  to  make  a  similar  attempt.  Others,  whom 
God  has  more  highly  endowed,  may,  perhaps,  entertain 
more  exalted  purposes ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  even  iniue  is 
too  bold  for  many.  Tlie  resolve  to  strip  one's  self  of  all 
past  beliefs  is  not  an  example  for  every  man."  After  Des- 
cartes had  developed  his  method  in  its  theoretical  and  practi- 
cal relations,  and  stated  the  maxima  by  wliich  his  life  was 
governed,  he  continues,  "Having  thus  provided  myself  with 
these  maxims,  and  put  them  aside  with  those  priucii>les  of 
faith  which  I  have  ever  held  in  the  highest  regard,  I  thought 
I  could  take  the  liberty  to  renounce  and  examine  the  re- 
mainder of  my  opinions.  Aud,  inasmuch  as  I  lioped  to  be 
better  able  to  accomplish  tliia  work  by  intercourse  with  men, 
than  by  remaining  longer  in  solitude,  where  tliese  thoughts 
had  occurred  to  me,  T  began  travelling  before  the  end  of  the 
winter.     And  during  the  nine  subsequent  years,  I  did  noth- 
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ing  bat  wander,  now  here,  now  there,  since  I  wished  to  be 
a  spectator,  ratlier  than  an  actor,  in  the  dramas  of  the  world; 
and  since  in  every  matter  I  carefully  considered  what  might 
be  doubted,  and  prove  a  source  of  deception,  I  gradually 
succeeded  in  rooting  out  all  the  errors  that  had  crept  iutfj 
ray  mind.  Not  that  in  this  I  imitated  the  sceptics,  who 
doubt  for  the  sake  of  doubt,  and  seek  to  be  always  unde- 
cided. My  design,  on  the  contrary,  was  to  obtain  certainty, 
and  to  tlirow  aside  the  loose  earth  and  sand,  in  order  to  find 
rocks  or  clay,"  "  Thus,  living  apparently  as  those  who  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  lead  a  pleasant  and  innocent  life,  and 
who  strive  to  enjoy  their  pleasures  without  vices,  and  engage 
in  all  honorable  diversions,  that  they  may  enjoy  their  leisure 
without  cnnwi,  I  was  constantly  progressing  in  the  execution 
of  my  plans,  and  perhaps  making  greater  gains  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  truth  than  if  I  had  done  nothing  but  read  books, 
and  converse  with  scholars."  ^ 

3.  The  Epoch  of  ike  Crisis.  —  We  have  allowed  Descartes 
to  speak  at  such  length  on  account  of  the  biographical  im- 
portance of  his  statements.  Although  they  were  not  pub- 
lished until  eighteen  years  had  passed  by  after  the  events  of 
which  they  give  so  luminous  an  account,  their  historical 
truth  cannot  be  doubted  when  we  consider  that  Descartes' 
love  of  truth  and  his  accurate  self-knowledge  would  certainly 
exclude  any  deception  of  memory  concerning  the  progress  of 
his  own  development.  This  account  is  the  single,  perfectly 
trustworthy  and  authentic  source  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
crisis  of  his  life.  It  is  accordingly  certain  that  Descartes  left 
school  a  sceptic,  trying  to  find  truth,  but  ignorant  of  the 
road  to  it;  that  the  guiding  light  began  to  sliiue  into  his 
mind  during  his  retirement  in  Neuburg  in  the  winter  of 
1619;  that  he  there  first  saw  the  possibility  and  necessity  of 
applying  the  analytical  method  to  the  human  mind  and  its 
cognitions  with  the  same  certainty  and  success  as  he  had  so 

•  Disconra  de  la  Metbode.  Parta  II.  et  III.  CI.  my  traoalation,  pp,  12-10, 
27.28. 
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fortunately  found  in  geometry.  He  had  discovered  the  fun- 
d<aniental  priiioiple  of  analytical  geometi-j*  when  he  formed 
the  important  re.solution  to  deal  with  himndf  instead  (»f 
quantities  ;  to  analyze  his  own  mind  and  its  cognitions  in 
order  to  banish  darkness,  and  come  into  light ;  to  bo  order 
his  entire  life  accordingly  that  it  might  he  the  constant 
subject  of  this  experiment  of  which  he  hud  no  example,  and 
might  reward  him  for  his  labor.  In  this  resolution,  all  the 
rules  were  contained  which  he  then  adopted  fur  his  guidance. 
He  Btill  felt  far  fnun  the  goal  that  he  hoped  slowly  and  surely 
to  reach,  but  lie  felt  tliat  he  was  on  the  right  road.  At  the 
age  of  three  and  twenty,  one  has  not  yet  that  knowledge  of 
men  or  that  experience  of  himself  which  ought  to  precede  a 
fundamental  and  niethodicul  examination  of  himself.  Ac- 
cordingly, Descartes  postponed  it  until  he  had  completed  hia 
"  Wanderjahre,"  which  he  henceforth  arranged  with  a  view 
to  this  problem  of  his  life  and  method.  The  goal,  sought  on 
tJm  road,  could  be  none  other  than  the  principles  of  modern 
philosophy  of  which  Descartes  was  the  founder.  Its  germ 
was  planted  in  that  solitude  in  Neuburg,  but  it  required  nine 
years  to  come  to  perfect  maturity.  The  certainty  of  the  crisis 
filled  Descartes  with  enthusiastic  joy:  the  view  opened,  and 
in  the  distance  the  Olympic  peaks  of  knowledge  were  ablaze 
with  light;  we  use  his  own  figure.  It  seems  that  we  can 
determine  the  day  of  this  remarkable  epoch  in  his  life :  it  wot 
the  10th  of  November,  1619.  In  the  diary  of  the  philosopher 
relating  to  that  time,  which,  so  far,  is  unfortunately  lost, — 
our  knowledge  of  it  is  derived  from  Baillet^s  accounts,  and 
from  incomplete  transcripts  nmde  by  Leibnitz,  and  published 
by  Foucher  de  CiU-eil,  —  there  was  a  note  with  the  heading 
"  Olympiea,"  and  in  the  margin,  "  On  the  tenth  of  Novem- 
ber I  began  to  make  a  wonderful  discovery  (^intelUgere  coepi 
fundamentmn  inyrnfi  jninibilis)."  In  Leibnitz'  transcript,  the 
year  is  1620 :  according  to  Baillet's  account,  the  words  of 
Descartes  were,  "  On  the  tenth  of  November,  1G19,  filled 
with  enthusiasm  I  diacovered  the  foundations  of  a  wonderful 
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BDce  (cum  pleniis  forein  enthusiasms  et  mirabilis  scientiae 
funJamenta  reperirem)."  The  published  statements  of  the 
philosopher  without  further  detail  mark  the  beguining  of  the 
winter  of  1G19  as  the  epoi-h  of  the  crisis.  In  a  longer  note 
in  his  diaiy,  he  says,  "  I  shall  be  in  Loretto  before  the  end 
of  November,  shall  finish  and  publish  my  essay  before  Easter, 
as  I  have  promised  myself  tliis  day,  September  23,  1620." 
The  subject  of  that  essay  could  be  none  other  than  that  dis- 
covery in  return  for  which  he  had  vowed  the  pilgrimage  to 
Loretto.  He  made  the  pilgrimage  five  years  later :  seventeen 
years  rolled  by  before  he  published  the  work, — ^  twenty, 
indeed,  if  the  principles  of  the  system  was  the  work 
alluded  to. 

The  accounts  of  the  first  discovery  vary.  His  most  recent 
biographer  supposes  that  the  *■*■  scientice  mtralnlis"  and  the 
"  inventum  mirabile  "  refer  to  different  discoveries,  the  first 
of  which  was  made  Nov.  10,  1619;  the  second,  Nov.  11, 1620. 
The  subject  of  the  first,  he  thinks,  was  analytical  geometrj' 
and  also  the  new  method  of  pliilusophy  ;  that  of  the  second  is 
unknown,  probably  of  a  particular  mathematical  character, 
and  relating  to  equations.  Now,  this  combination  is  purely 
arbitrary :  in  the  diary  of  Descartes,  so  far  as  Leibnitz  has 
copied  it,  and  Foucher  de  Careil  has  published  it,  there  is  not 
-one  word  under  the  date  of  Nov,  11,  li>20.  In  the  text  of  the 
diary,  Descartes  says,  "In  the  year  1020  I  first  began  to  per- 
iceive  a  wonderful  discovery;"  on  the  margin,  Nov.  10  is 
written  as  tiie  date  of  it ;  and  we  are  further  told,  that 
Descartes  intended  to  make  a  pilgrimage  from  Venice  to 
Loretto  in  November,  1620. 

In  the  light  of  Descartes'  statements,  the  most  certain 
opinion  ajipears  to  be,  that  tlie  10th  of  November  was  the 
epoch-inakiiig  day  when  he  conceived  (he  first,  fruitful 
thought  of  his  philosophy.  (The  year  1620  in  connection 
with  this  date  is  probably  a  mistake  made  hy  Leibnitz  ui 
copying.) 

Baillet  informs  us,  on  the  authority  of  the  diary,  that,  ira- 


mediatelj  after  the  enthusiastic  excitement  of  the  eventful 
day,  Descartes  had  thi-ee  remarkable  dreams,  which  he  de- 
scribed in  detail,  and  interpreted  as  allegories  of  his  past  and 
future.  In  the  first,  he  seemed  to  be  lame,  driven  by  a  storm 
to  seek  protection  in  a  church ;  in  the  second,  he  thought  he 
heard  a  sound  like  thunder,  and  saw  sparks  of  fire  around 
him ;  in  the  third,  he  suddenly  opened  the  poem  of  Ausonius 
and  read  the  words,  "  Quod  vitce  sectabor  iter  f "  After  long 
iinpotency  and  many  inward  struggles,  Descartes  had  on  the 
day  before  heard  the  voice  of  truth,  had  suddenly  seen  light, 
and  found  the  path  of  his  life.* 


1  In  the  Olympica  (accordinf^  to  Leibnitz'  copy)  the  foIlowlDf;  sentence 
cornea  immediatoly  after  the  date  of  his  "wonderful  discovery:"  "In  No- 
vember, Kill),  I  dreamed  of  a  poem  that  began  with  the  words,  '  Quod  vita 
aectabor  iter?  '"  It  is  to  be  inferred  from  thia,  that  iramediately  before,  not  the 
year  1630,  but  1619,  was  mentioned,  with  the  marginal  note,  *'  On  the  tenth  of 
November,"  etc. 

Compare  FoncheT  de  Careil:  (EuTrea  iaddites  de  t)e»caTte8,  I.  (Paria, 
18t)9},  Fr^f.  ix.-ziii.;  latrod.  xi.-XT.  Millet:  Hist,  de  Descartes,  I.  pp.  7^ 
82,96-98. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

CONTINUATION.    (&)    TRAVELS,    AND    SSCOND    RESIDENCE 
IN    PARIS. 

EIGHT  months  passed  hy  before  Descartes  returned  to 
France  from  Hungary,  where  he  ended  hLs  niiHtary 
career.  He  wished  to  travel  for  some  time,  since  his  travels 
were  his  studies  in  the  great  book  of  the  world ;  and  his  coun- 
try at  this  time  had  little  attraction  for  Mm.  The  renewal 
of  the  war  with  the  IJuguenots,  and  the  pestilence  which  had 
raged  for  a  year  in  Paris,  made  a  longer  absence  in  foreign 
lands  agreeable.  He  travelled  through  Moravia  and  Silesia, 
to  Mark-Brandenburg  and  Pomerania,  where  we  fiji<l  him  in 
the  beginning  of  the  autumn  of  1G21,  thence  to  Mecklen- 
burg and  Holstein,  thence  from  Emdcn  by  way  of  the  sea 
to  West  Friesland  ;  and  experienced  during  the  voyage  an 
adventure  which  he  narrated  iu  a  note  of  that  time  (under 
the  heading  "  Experimenta  "),  and  in  which  his  presence  of 
mirul,  and  moral  force,  stood  a  successful  test.  The  mariners 
with  whom  he  sailed  intended  to  rob  and  kill  him.  Believ- 
ing that  he  did  not  understand  tlieir  language,  they  talked 
about  it  quite  openly ;  but  Descartes  perceived  their  inten- 
tion, and  with  quickly  drawn  sword  and  determined  air  so 
frightened  the  robbers  that  he  rescued  himself  and  his  ser- 
vant. From  West  Friesiand  he  went  to  Holland,  where  he- 
remained  a  part  of  the  winter.  In  The  Hague,  he  visited 
the  court  of  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  and,  directly  after,  that 
of  the  Infantin  Isabella  in  Brussels.  In  March,  1(522,  he  re- 
turned to  France,  came  into  possession  of  hts  iuheritiince  from 
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his  mother,  and  went  to  Paris  in  February,  1623.  Among 
the  items  of  news  which  then  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
social  circles  of  tlie  metropolis,  the  events  of  the  war  in 
Germany,  and  the  brotherhood  of  the  Rosicrueians,  were  the 
most  interesting.  No  one  could  speak  more  intelligently 
concerning  the  most  recent  and  important  events  of  the 
German  war  than  Descartes,  and  liis  accounts  were  listened 
to  with  the  greatest  attention.  A  report  was  also  abroadt 
that  there  were  members  of  the  Rosicrueians,  that  order  of 
''  invisibles,"  in  Paris,  that  Descartes  was  very  closely  con- 
nected with  tliem,  that  he  was  even  a  member  of  that  myste- 
rious brotherhood.  The  Rosicrueians  even  became  a  subject 
of  literary  controversies  at  this  time.  Mersenne  was  engaged 
in  a  controvei-sy  with  the  English  scientist,  Rnbcrt  Fludd, 
who  defended  them  ;  wliile  Gassendi,  who  was  afterward  to 
rival  Descartes  for  the  honor  of  being  the  first  philosopher 
of  France,  opposed  thorn.  After  nine  jjears  Descartes  again 
met  his  old  friend  Mersenne,  who  had  returned  to  Paris  in 
tlie  mean  time,  and  then  lived  near  the  Palace  Royal,  and 
was  working  on  the  edition  of  his  commentary  on  Genesis. 
As  to  the  Rosicrueians,  Descartes  could  only  reply  in  jest,  to 
the  curious  questions,  that  his  presence  proved  that  he  was 
not  an  "  invisible." 

He  resided  in  Paris  but  a  few  months.  After  he  had 
again  visited  his  family  in  Brittany,  and  sold  his  property  iu 
Poitou,  he  started  again  upon  Ins  travels  (September,  1023), 
directing  his  course  towards  the  south.  He  wished  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  Italy,  and  live  in  Rome  during  a  pai't 
of  the  year  of  the  jubilee  that  began  Christmas,  1624.  The 
papal  city  was  then,  as  it  were,  an  abstract  of  the  whole  of 
Europe.  He  went  through  Switzerland  to  Tyrol,  and  visited 
in  Innspruck  the  court  of  the  Archduke  Leopold;  went 
thence  to  Venice,  and  saw  on  Ascension  Day  the  imposing 
ceremony  of  the  marriage  of  the  doge  with  the  sea ;  from 
thence  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Loretto,  to  fulfil  the  vow  he  had 
made  in   Neuburg  five   years  before.     At  the  beginning  of 
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the  jubilee  he'  was  in  RoiDe>  and  remained  there  until  the 
following  spring.  On  his  return  he  stopped  at  Florence, 
and  visited  the  court  of  the  great  duke,  Ferdinand  II. ;  but 
he  did  not  see  Galileo,  the  greatest  man  of  the  time,  who 
was  afterward  to  exert  a  momentous  influence  upon  his  life. 
The  statement  that  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Galileo  is 
eontradicted  by  his  own  declaration  in  a  letter  to  Mersenne. 
Before  the  middle  of  the  year  1625,  he  returned  to  Fnmce 
by  Piedmont  and  over  the  Alps. 

Near  the  beginning  of  the  summer,  Descartes  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  remained,  with  some  interruptions,  during 
the  three  following  years.  Shortly  before  this,  an  office 
suitable  to  his  rank  was  offered  to  him  in  Chattellerault,  and 
he  seems  to  have  thought  of  buying  it ;  but  he  gave  up  the 
idea  when  he  thought  of  it  seriously,  and,  true  to  his  first 
resolve,  preser\'ed  his  independence  and  leisure.  .The  circle 
of  his  scientific  acquaintances  and  friends  increased;  he  was 
sought  on  all  sides,  and  was  even  then  considered  as  one  of 
the  first  mathematicians  and  philosophers  of  his  time.  In 
this  circle  were  to  be  found  the  ablest  mathematicians, 
physicists,  and  theologians  of  the  metropolis.  I  mention  the 
names  of  Hardy,  de  Beaune,  Morin,  Desargues,  Balzac,  the 
physician  Villebressieux,  the  theologians  Gibieuf,  de  la  Barde, 
de  Sancy,  and  particularly  his  first  patron,  the  Cardinal 
B^rulle,  In  the  following  years  we  find  the  physician  Ville- 
bressieux and  the  abbd  Picot  in  intimate  relation  with  Des- 
cartes. His  most  intimate  friends  were  still  those  of  his  first 
residence  in  Paris,  Mersenne  and  Mydorge,  who  was  then 
engaged  in  optical  experiments  and  studies,  and  stimulated 
Descartes  to  the  investigations  which  afterwards  here  fruit 
in  his  "  Dioptrics."  Both  of  them  were  supported  in  these 
Studies  by  Ferrier,  one  of  the  first  optical  artisans  of  Paris, 
vho  was  skilled  alike  in  the  theory  and  technics  of  his  art, 
and  who  made  the  iastruments  sketched  by  Mydorge,  and 
with  whom  Descartes  practised  the  art  of  polishing  glasses. 
Descartes  esteemed  him  so  highly,  that  there  was  no  one 
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with  whom  he,  in  after  years,  would  have  more  willingly 
shared  that  so  carefully  sought  and  so  anxiously  guarded 
solitude  in  Holland. 

From  the  house  of  his  friend  Le  Vasseur  d'Etioles,  where 
he  had  at  first  residedj  he  again  withdrew  into  the  suburb 
of  St.  Germain,  to  spend  some  tirae  in  a  more  retired  way. 
When  he  returned  into  the  house  of  Le  Vasseur,  and  into 
the  larger  circle  of  his  friends,  the  social  and  scientific  inter- 
course began  again ;  and  there  was  thus  formed  there  a  little 
academy,  of  which  Descartes  was  the  centre.  There,  in 
social  conversations,  he  gave  the  first  expression  to  the 
philosophical  thoughts  which  had  ripened  in  solitude,  and 
which,  through  their  originality  and  depth,  so  surprised  his 
friends,  and  were  at  the  same  time  so  obviously  true,  that 
scholars  and  booksellers  immediately  urged  him  to  publish 
tliem.  But  Descartes  was  resolved  to  be  on  his  guard 
against  all  precipitance  and  prejudice  in  the  execution  of 
Lis  work,  to  cultivate  the  growing  crop  a  while  longer,  and 
to  wait  for  the  harvest  until  the  time  of  perfect  maturity 
had  come  in  his  own  life  also.  Soon  society  and  visits  again 
wearied  him ;  the  irresistible  longing  for  solitude  again 
returned:  and  he  fled  from  the  house  of  his  friend,  and 
concealed  himself  on  the  outskirts  of  Paris,  in  a  dwelling 
known  only  to  his  most  intimate  friends  (summer  of  1628). 
Le  Vasseur  sought  him  in  vain.  Finally  he  met  his  servant 
on  the  street,  and  compelled  him  to  point  out  the  dwelling; 
and  there  Le  Vasseur  found  Descartes  at  eleven  o'clock  in 
bed,  according  to  his  custom,  and  watched  hhn  for  a  long  tirae 
unobserved,  as  he  lay,  writing  from  time  to  time,  absorbed 
in  meditation. 

When  Descartes  first  left  France,  Louis  XIIL  had  shaken 
off  the  influence  of  his  mother,  and  abandoned  himself  to 
the  control  of  his  favorite :  when  he  returned  to  Paris,  this 
rule  was  over,  and  at  the  side  of  the  weak  king  an  able 
statesman  was  rising  into  power,  really  called  to  govern. 
The  year  before,  Richelieu  was  made  cardinal;   two  years 
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later,  under  the  again  powerful  influence  of  the  queen- 
mother,  he  became  a  member  of  the  council  of  state ;  soon 
he  was  the  first  minister,  in  truth  the  only  ruler,  in  France. 
The  policy  of  this  man  tolerated  no  power  in  France  that 
opposed  or  threatened  the  royal  rule ;  and  demanded,  there- 
fore, the  subjection  and  disaiTnament  of  the  Protestants  and 
their  fortified  cities,  of  which  latter  La  Rochelle  was  the 
most  important.  He  determined  to  stan'e  out  this  city,  and 
therefore  so  to  invest  it  as  to  make  relief  and  the  supply  of 
provisions  impossible.  The  besiegers  had  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties to  encounter  from  the  position  of  the  city ;  and  that 
they  were  able  to  overcome  them,  made  the  siege  of  La 
Rochelle  memorable  in  the  history  of  military  science.  A 
crowd  of  curious  people  flocked  there  to  see  the  military 
works,  Descartes  among  tliem ;  and  he  was  compensated 
before  Rochelle  for  the  solitude  given  up  in  Paris.  His 
friend  Desargues  had,  as  engineer,  assisted  in  making  the 
machinery ;  and  he  introduced  Descartes  to  Richelieu.  The 
king  himself  was  present,  and  it  did  not  suit  him  for  the 
nobles  whom  curiosity  had  drawn  there  to  be  mere  specta- 
tors. Descartes  was  among  the  attendants  of  the  king  when 
he  reconnoitred  the  English  fleet  which  tried  in  vain  to 
relieve  tlie  city,  and  afterwards  when  he  entered  it  after  it 
had  voluntarily  surrendered.  At  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber, 1628,  Descartes  returned  to  Paris  from  this  hia  last  cam- 
paign (if  we  can  give  it  such  a  name).  Exactly  nine  years 
had  passed  since  in  Neuburg  on  the  Danube  he  first  saw  the 
road  whose  terminus  now  lay  close  at  hand. 

Some  days  after  his  return,  Descartes  celebrated  a  victory 
which  was  more  memorable  to  lum  than  his  campaigns,  —  a 
triumph  of  his  method  ;  a  test  which  it  bad  stood  snccess- 
fully  before  a  chosen  circle  of  able  and  influential  men. 
When  new  ideas  are  in  the  air,  many  imagine  that  they  have 
already  grasped  them ;  and  along  with  the  true  and  rare  dis- 
coverer we  always  find  a  crowd  of  supposed  innovators  who 
deceive  themselves  and  others.     Such  people  usually  have  all 
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Borts  of  knowletlge,  know  precisely  as  much  as  they  make  a 
display  of,  and  have  an  impudent  assurance  in  appearing 
before  the  public,  an  amazing  readiness  and  social  cleverness 
in  speaking, — all  of  them  qualities  culculaled  to  deceive  par- 
ticularly the  world  of  rank  and  fashion,  which  often  has 
difficulty  in  distinguishhig  gold  from  fools'  gold.  A  certain 
Chandoux  was  an  example  of  this  class,  a  doctor  and  chemist 
by  profession,  wlio  had  already  attracted  attention  in  Paris. 
Aristotle  and  the  scholastics  were,  in  his  mouth,  abandoned 
and  obsolete  points  of  view;  he  could  declaim  against  them 
in  as  modern  a  way  as  Bacon,  Hobbes,  and  Gasseudi:  his 
every  otiier  word  was  "the  new  philosophy,"  the  new  and 
absolutely  certain  principles  which  he  boasted  that  he  him- 
self had  discovered.  This  boasting  had  really  deceived  the 
papal  ambassador,  Marquis  de  Bagne;  he  wished  tliis  luminary 
to  let  his  light  shine  in  his  circle,  and  invited  a  company  of 
celebrated  people  to  hear  him.  Besides  Cardinal  BoruUe, 
Descartes,  Mersenne,  Villebressieux,  and  others  were  invited. 
Chandoux  was  prepared,  and  his  fiueiit  and  plausible  exposi- 
tion won  the  sincere  approval  of  this  select  audience.  Des- 
cartes said  nothing.  Cardinal  Bdrulle,  observing  his  silence, 
asked  his  opinion.  He  answered  evasively,  as  if  after  the  ap- 
proval of  such  men  nothing  further  were  to  be  said.  Finally, 
pressed  on  all  sides,  he  took  up  the  discourse,  praised  its  flu- 
ency, and  the  freedom  with  which  Chandoux  had  declared 
against  scholasticism,  in  behalf  of  a  completely  independent 
philosophy;  but  as  to  the  supposed  new  principles,  he  was 
obliged  to  doubt  whether  they  could  stand  the  test  of  truth. 
Descartes  saw  before  him  an  example  of  that  self-deceptioa 
which  lie  had  himself  experienced,  and  which  he  had -seen  a 
thousand  times  in  others,  and  the  nature  of  which  he  thor- 
oughly understood.  An  opportunity  of  setting  an  example 
offered  itself.  Wc  must  have  a  test  to  distinguish  truth  from 
error.  He  who  does  not  possess  it  gropes  in  darkness.  He 
2>ledged  himself  so  to  refute  the  most  evident  truth  that  might 
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be  proposed  to  him,  and  so  to  prove  tbe  most  eyident  error, 
that  his  hearers  would  be  foroed  to  admit  the  Talidity  of  his 
reasonings.  The  double  experiment  was  immediaielr  made, 
and  Descartes  kept  his  pledge  by  producing  twelve  argu- 
ments of  LQ  creasing  p)rcibability.  His  object  was  to  show 
that  nothing  can  be  proved  or  disproved  by  unproved  prin- 
ciples, and  that  merely  apparent  principles  prove  nothing ; 
that  all  previous  philosophizing,  no  matter  how  many  mod- 
em terms  it  employed,  was  based  on  unre^  foundations; 
and  that  the  new  philosophy  of  Chandoux  was  in  this 
respect  not  one  whit  better  than  the  old  and  traditional 
cue  which  he  despised.  Without  the  touchstone  of  truth, 
there  is  in  human  knowledge  no  protection  against  false 
coins.  Chandoux  seems  to  have  understood  this  art  better 
in  other  matters  than  in  p>hi]osophy:  he  practised  it  on 
money,  and  was  hanged  on  the  Gr^veplatz  as  a  counter- 
feiter. 

Descartes  made  no  secret  of  his  criterion ;  and  he  declared 
to  his  hearers  whom  his  experiment  had  convinced,  and  who 
were,  therefore,  desirous  to  know  more  about  it,  that  all  truth 
can  be  discovered  only  by  methodical  thought,  and  must  be 
tested  by  it.  Cardinal  B^rulle  was  profoundly  impressed. 
He  recognized  in  Descartes  the  epoch-making  mind  called 
to  the  reformation  of  philosophy,  cajiable  of  becv^ming  for 
France  such  a  renovator  of  science  as  Bacon  had  been  for 
England.  In  a  confidential  conversation,  he  formally  pledged 
Descartes  to  write  and  publish  a  work  on  methcrd.  The  ex- 
hortations of  such  a  man  must  have  strengthened  his  already 
mattire  resolution  to  devote  himself  henceforth  to  the  execu- 
tion of  his  work.  For  the  complete  coUection  of  his  thoughts 
he  needed  leisure,  and  freedom  from  disturbance,  which 
Paris  did  not  afford  him.  It  appears  that  he  lived  for  some 
time  in  the  country  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  and  wrote 
there,  perhaps,  the  first  sketch  of  his  doctrine  of  method 
**  The  Rules  for  the  Direction  of  the  Miud  "  (^Regula  ad  JHree- 
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tionem  Ingenii)^  of  which  only  a  fragment  has  been  preserved. 
After  carefully  considering  where  it  would  be  best  for  him 
to  live,  with  a  view  to  his  health  and  the  undisturbed  prose- 
cution of  his  work,  he  went  to  Holland,  and  remained  there 
for  the  next  twenty  years. 


THIRD  PEfilOD  tie29-1650).     THE  PERIOD  OP  THE  WORKS, 
(a)  RESIDENCE  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS, 

I.   "THE  HERMITAOK  IN  HOLLAKD." 

^  i  "iIIE  Wanderjahre  were  over.  Descartes  had  seen  much 
-^  of  the  world ;  had  become  acquainted  with  human  life 
in  its  most  different  forms,  and  ohrierved  ita  uneonsciuus  de- 
ceptions. Ho  had  become  a  great  critic  of  opinions,  a  raaater 
in  the  detection  of  error.  His  mind  had  been  so  critically 
trained,  so  methodically  exercised  in  distinguishing  truth 
from  errur,  so  sharpened  by  a  comprehensive  kjiowledge  of 
men,  so  undeceived  by  the  false  values  .of  the  world,  that  he 
was  then  mature  enough  to  undertake  the  dithciilt  task  of 
self-examination,  and  to  discover  the  truth  in  himself.  We 
expect  from  him  no  descriptions  of  his  travels,  no  account  of 
the  courts  and  armies,  the  countries  and  cities,  which  he  has 
seen ;  but  a  profound  analysis  of  human  knowledge,  unre- 
strained by  fear  of  doubt.  He  proposed  to  lake  himself  as 
a  representative  of  human  consciousness,  as  an  example  of  a 
mind  filled  with  experiences  of  the  world  and  of  life,  even 
as  Muntaigue's  iiad  been.  On  this  plane  must  he  stand,  if 
lie  would  overcome  the  doubts  which  had  remained  the  last 
and  most  mature  fruits  of  Montaigne's  experiences.  Des- 
cartes had  not  travelled  in  order  to  recount  the  adventures 
of  a  French  cavalier.  And  we  do  not  understand  him  if 
(with  a  French  contemporary  writer)  wo  regard  tlie  phi- 
losopher and  the  man  of  the  world  in  him  as  two  different 
persons.     The  man  of  the  world  was  the  instructor  of  the 
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philosopher.  This  was  their  relation  in  the  plan  of  his  life, 
according  to  his  own  statements.  His' studies  in  the  world 
are  completed  now,  and  he  has  come  to  the  point  where  he 
must  begin  his  study  of  himself.  Now  he  seeks,  as  Montaigne 
had  done,  "  a  quiet  little  place." 

The  v/orld  attrihuted  to  Descartes  more  than  he  had  ac- 
tually accomplished.  Up  to  the  time  when  he  left  Paris,  he 
had  been  occupied  with  the  sceptical  and  negative  side  of  his 
philosophy,  not  with  the  positive.  That  the  world  expected 
such  a  work  from  him,  and  even  believed  that  he  had  already 
completed  it,  incited  him  to  take  up  the  matter  in  earnest, 
and  without  delay.  He  would  not  permit  the  men  of  whose 
judgment  he  thcmght  most  highly  to  be  mistaken  in  their 
opinion  of  him.  At  any  rate,  seven  years  later,  looking 
hack  upon  his  Wa7uk>rjahrt\  Descartes  stated  this  as  the  mo- 
tive which  had  finally  caused  him  to  retire  into  the  workshop 
of  the  philosopher.  "  These  nine  years  passed  away  before  I 
had  come  to  any  conclusion  concerning  the  difficulties  which 
occasion  the  controversies  of  scholars,  or  had  begun  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  a  more  certain  philosophy  than  the  tradi- 
tional one.  The  example  of  so  many  eminent  men  who  had 
formed  the  same  purpose  before  me,  and  who,  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  had  failed,  made  me  realize  so  many  difficulties  in  the 
work,  that  I  would  not  have  ventured  on  it  so  soon,  had  not 
the  report  gone  out  that  I  had  already  completed  it.  I  do 
not  know  what  were  the  grounds  of  this  opinion ;  and  if 
any  expressions  of  mine  gave  rise  to  it,  this  must  have  haj)- 
pened  rather  from  my  having  confessed  my  ignorance  more 
frankly  than  scholars  are  in  the  habit  of  doing,  and  expounded 
the  reasons  for  doubting  many  things  that  seemed  certain  to 
many,  than  from  having  boasted  of  a  system  of  philosophy. 
But,  too  himorable  to  he  willing  to  be  more  highly  esteemed 
than  I  deserved,  I  thought  I  ought  to  bend  all  my  energies 
to  the  task  of  making  myself  worthy  of  my  reputation.  I 
therefore  resolved,  exactly  eight  years  ago,  to  avfitd  every 
place  wiiere  it  was  possible  for  me  to  meet  acquaintances^ 
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and  to  retire  to  a.  land  where  tlie  long  Uuration  of  war  haa 
resulted  in  such  discipline  that  the  armies  maintained  only 
enable  the  inhabitants  to  enjoy  more  securely  the  fruits  of 
peace,  and  where  in  the  midst  of  a  great  and  very  busy 
people,  more  careful  of  their  own  affairs  than  curious  about 
others',  I  have  been  able  to  live,  without  dispensing  with  the 
advantages  of  the  most  populous  cities,  as  solitary  and  re- 
tired as  in  the  midst  of  the  most  distant  desert."  ^ 

Two  conditions  were  necessary  to  enable  Descartes  to 
devote  himyelf  to  his  work  with  complete  freedom,  —  a  favor- 
able climate,  and  undisturbed  solitude.  France  and  Paris 
offered  neither :  he  found  both  in  Holland,  whither  he  went 
in  the  beginning  of  the  spring  of  1629,  exactly  ten  years  after 
he  left  Breda.  He  took  the  utmost  precautions  against  every 
interruption.  He  bade  farewell  to  his  family  by  letter,  and 
took  leave  in  Paris  of  only  his  most  intimate  friends.  The 
Abb^  Picot  had  charge  of  his  business  matters,  Meraenne  of 
his  literary  affairs;  in  particular,  the  greater  part  of  the  letters 
that  Descartes  wrote  to  France,  and  received  from  thenee, 
passed  through  Merscnne's  hands.  Importunate  curiosity 
should  not  discover  where  he  lived.  He  concealed  his  place 
of  residence  even  by  false  dates,  frequently  changed  it,  and 
preferred  those  that  were  most  out  of  the  way,  —  suburbs, 
villages,  remote  country-houses.  For  his  correspondence  in 
Holland,  also,  he  had  friendly  agents  in  different  places, — 
Beeckman  in  Dort,  Bloemaert  in  Haarlem,  Reynier  in  Am- 
sterdaui,  Hooghland  in  Leyden.  He  lived  in  his  retirement 
like  a  nomad,  ''like  the  Jews  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia."  Dur- 
ing his  twenty  years  in  Holland  (1G29-49),  he  Changed  his 
residence  twenty-four  times,  and  lived  in  thirteen  different 
places.  I  mention  Amsterdam,  Fraueker,  Deventer,  Utred.it, 
Amersfort,  Leeuwarden,  the  abbey  of  Egniond  in  Alkmaar, 
Egmoud  van  Hoef,  Harderwijk  on  the  Zuyder  Zee,  Leyden, 
and  the  palace  of  Endogeest  near  Leyden.  He  was  tliero 
entirely  master  of  his  tune,  and  his  mode  of  life:  he  could 
i  CEavres,  t.  L,  Dlscoara  d«  la  M^tbode,  part  Hi.  pp.  ViB>,  U6. 
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live  in  populous  cities,  finding  abundant  diversion  in  society, 
and  ill  ijitercourse  witli  his  fiiends,  and  as  soon  as  he  desired 
lo  return  to  his  work,  he  could  retire  to  the  most  out-of-the- 
way  places,  where  no  bore  troubled  him.  There  he  was 
safer  than  in  the  suburb  of  St.  Germain.  In  such  solitude 
originated  and  matured  the  works  whieh  made  him  the 
founder  of  modern  philosophy,  and  an  object  of  admiration 
to  the  world.  Franeker  and  Leeutoarden  in  Friesland,  Harde- 
wijk  in  Guelders,  Endegeeat  near  Leyden,  and  £*jmond  in 
North  Holland,  were  the  places  where  his  most  important 
works  originated.  The  palace  of  Endegeest  is  still  conse- 
crated by  the  memory  of  Descartes.  In  Franeker,  whither 
he  had  gone  from  Amsterdam,  soon  after  he  left  France  (he 
wrote  his  name,  '■'■  Menatus  Descartei  Galhts  phihgophuSf'*  iu 
the  register  of  the  University  of  Amsterdiini),  he  dwelt  in  a 
lonely  palace  which  was  separated  from  the  city  by  a  raoatt 
and  wrote  there  the  first  sketch  of  his  "Meditations,"  which 
were  finished  ten  years  later  in  Hardcrwijk  (1G39-40),  In 
Leeiiwardeu  bis  *' Essays"  originated,  during  the  winter  of 
1635-30,  which  were  introduced  by  the  "Discours  de  la 
M<Sthode,"his  first  published  work.  In  Endegeest  he  planned 
the  "Principles,"  his  most  important  philosoj>hical  work 
(1641-43),  and  finished  it  in  Egmond.  This  was  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  villages  in  North  Holland,  and  Descartes 
liked  best  to  stay  there,  and,  indeed,  did  stay  there  longer 
than  anywhere  else.  His  first  stay  there  was  during  the 
winter  of  1G37-38,  immediately  after  the  publication  of  his 
"Essays:"  his  last  was  during  the  years  1643-49, — the  last 
period  of  his  solitude  in  Holland,  wiiich  was  interrupted  by 
three  journeys  to  France,  made  in  1G44,  1G47,  and  1648. 

Descartes'  life  in  Holland  can  accordingly  be  divided  into 
three  periods,  the  first  of  wliich  precedes  the  publication 
of  his  importiint  works  (1629-3G) ;  the  second  includes  it 
(1637-44);  the  third  succeeds  it  (1644^9).  During  the 
first,  Descartes  lived  for  the  most  part  in  Amsterdam, 
Deventer,  Utrecht,  and  Leeuwarden,  after  he  left  Franeker  j 
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he  lived  during  the  second,  first  in  Egmond,  then  in  Hardei^ 
wijk,  Amezsfortt  Amstevdiai,  Lerden,  and  the  eftstle  <iC 
Endegeest;  be  spent  the  third  in  Egmond.  Direcdj  after 
the  sketch  of  the  ^Meditations.^  which  were  finished  in 
their  first  form  in  December,  1629,  Deseaitea  began  a  ooni- 
prehenstTe  and  important  wo^  in  which  he  intended  to 
explain  the  world  according  to  his  new  principles:  it  was 
to  be  called  ''Cosmos,'*  and  was  to  be  his  first  published 
work.  It  was  about  finished,  when,  for  reasons  hereafter 
to  be  stated,  he  determined  not  to  publish  it  at  all.  He 
was  engaged  in  this  work  daring  the  years  1630-S3.  After 
he  had  thus  abandoned  the  idea  of  appearing  before  the 
public  as  instructor  of  the  world  in  this  first  essaj,  be 
hesitated  whether  he  should  not  give  it  up  forever. 

Directly  after  this,  occurred  an  episode  not  provided  for 
in  the  method  of  his  life;  but  inclination  is  often  more 
powerful  than  principle.  In  the  winter  of  1634-35,  he 
became  acquainted  with  a  lady  in  Amsterdam,  with  whom 
he  fell  in  love,  and  whom  he  made  his  wife  without  observ- 
ing the  forms  of  marriage.  She  bore  him  a  daughter  (in 
Deventer,  July  19,  1635),  who  was  named  **  Francine  EVes- 

irtes,"  and  whom  he  cared  for  with  tender  love.  But  he 
not  long  to  experience  the  happiness  of  a  father:  the 
child  died  in  Amersfortl,  Sept.  7,  1640.* 

Descartes  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  independence  and  leisure 
which  he  had  always  desired,  and  which  he  found  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Netherlands  in  undivided  measure.  Some 
of  his  letters,  particularly  those  of  the  first  year,  reveal  a 
most  cheerful  and  contented  state  of  mind,  which  communi- 
cates itself  to  the  reader.  He  described  his  idyllic  life  in 
Holland,  in  the  happiest  mood,  to  Balzac,  the  well-known 
jirotiiji  of  Richelieu,  by  whom  he  was  esteemed  as  a  his- 
toriographer and  stylist.     Descartes  wrote  to  Balzac   from 

*  All  further  details  are  unknown.  In  the  records  of  baptism  of  Ihs 
Reformed  Church  in  Deventer,  the  mother  is  calleJ  "  IMent,  jUla  de  Jtan." 
CI.  MiUet :  Hiatoire  de  Deuanes,  L  pp.  3%,  340. 
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Amsterdam  in  the  spring  of  1631,  when  the  latter  had 
returned  to  Pnris  from  his  family  estate :  "  I  really  had  some 
scruples  about  disturbing  your  quiet,  and  therefore  pre- 
ferred not  to  write  until  you  were  no  longer  enjoying  the 
solitude  of  the  country.  Though  I  intended  to  write  the 
first  week,  I  have  left  you  undisturbed  for  eighteen  months, 
during  tiie  whole  of  your  absence  from  home,  and  you  have 
not  once  thanked  me.  But  now  that  you  are  again  in  Paris, 
I  must  beg  for  my  part  of  the  time  that  is  wasted  by  so 
many  importunate  visitors,  and  say  to  you,  that,  in  the  two 
years  I  have  spent  in  foreign  land,  I  have  not  once  been 
tempted  to  return  to  Paris ;  and  only  since  I  have  known 
that  you  were  there  has  it  been  possible  for  me  to  be  hap- 
pier elsewhere  than  here.  And  were  it  not  that  my  work 
restrains  me,  —  the  most  important,  in  my  poor  judgment,  in 
which  I  can  engage,  —  the  wish  to  enjoy  your  conversation 
and  to  see  the  birth  of  all  those  powerful  thoughts  which  we 
admire  in  your  writings,  would  alone  be  strong  enough  to 
drive  me  from  this  place.  Do  not  ask  me,  I  beg  you,  wliat 
the  work  is  which  seems  so  important  to  me ;  for  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  tell  you.  I  have  become  so  much  of  a  philoso- 
jiher,  that  T  set  but  little  value  on  much  that  the  world 
esteems,  while  I  put  a  high  estimate  on  other  things  that 
are  usually  considered  worthless.  Yet  I  know  that  you  do 
not  think  with  the  vulgar:  you  judge  me  more  favorably 
than  I  deserve,  and  at  some  convenient. time  I  will  talk  with 
you  frankly  about  my  labors.  To-day,  only  this :  I  ara  not 
in  the  humor  to  write  books.  I  do  not  despise  renown  when 
one  is  really  able,  as  you  are,  to  earn  a  great  and  solid 
reputation.  But  to  the  midtlling  and  uncertain  fame  that  I 
perhaps  might  hope  for,  I  prefer  the  peace  and  quiet  of  mind 
which  I  have  here.  I  sleep  here  every  night  ten  hours, 
without  being  awakened  by  a  single  care.  I  dream  only  of 
beautiful  thin^,  of  woods  and  gardens  and  the  enchanted 
palaces  of  legends  ;  and  when  I  awake  I  find  myself  with  still 
greater  delight   in  the   actual  world  which   surrounds  me. 
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Nothing  but  your  presence  is  T\'anting."  'V\'Tien  Balzac 
answered  that  he  was  inclined  to  go  to  Holland,  and  live 

:al80  among  the  hermits,  Doseartes  replitid,  "  I  thought  that 
I  was  dreaming,  and  rubbed  my  eyes,  when  1  read  that  you 
thought  of  coming  here.  And  yet  it  is  not  at  all  strange 
that  a  noble  spirit  like  yours  should  no  longer  endure  the 
restraints  of  a  court ;  and  if  God  has  prompted  you,  as  you 
write,  to  leave  the  life  of  the  world,  I  should  sin  against  the 
Holy  Spirit  if  I  should  seek  to  dissuade  you  from  such  a 
resolve.  Rather,  I  invite  you  to  choose  Holland,  and  to 
prefer  it,  not  merely  to  the  cloisters  of  all  C^apuclnns  and 
Carthusians,  to  which  so  many  honorable  people  retire,  but 
also  to  the  most  beautiful  residences  of  France  and  Italy,  — 
even  to  that  renowned  hermitage  where  you  sojourjied  last 
year.  A  country-house,  however  well  furnished,  always 
lacks  many  eonveuiences  which  one  fnids  in  a  city,  and  even 
the  solitude  which  one  hopes  for  in  the  country  is  never 
perfect  there.  I  admit  that  you  may  find  there  a  brook  so 
magical  in  its  beauty  that  it  turns  the  greatest  talkers  into 
dreamers  ;  a  lovely  vaJe,  that  rejoices  and  delights  j'ou :  but 
there  are  likewise  a  multitude  of  neighbors,  who  make  visits 
far  more  inconvenient  than  those  which  one  receives  in 
Paris.  But  in  this  great  city  I  am  the  only  man  who  is  not 
engaged  in  business ;  and  every  one  else  is  so  entirely  occu- 
pied with  his  own  interests,  that  I  could  spend  ray  entire  life 
here  without  being  noticed  by  any  one.  I  take  a  daily  walk 
in  the  midst  of  a  multitude  of  people,  as  freely  and  quietly 
as  you  do  in  your  gardens.  And  I  note  the  men  about  me  as 
I  would  the  trees  in  your  gardens,  or  the  animals  in  your 
meadows.  Even  the  noise  of  traffic  disturbs  my  reveries  as 
little  as  would  the  murmur  of  a  brook.  With  the  same 
pleasure  with  which  yrm  regard  the  peasants  as  thej'  culti- 
vate your  fields,  I  observe  that  the  labor  of  all  these  people 

.contributes  to  make  the  ]>lace  where  I  live  more  beautiful 
and  comfortable.  And  as  the  sight  of  rich,  ripening  fruits  is 
a  pleasure  to  you,  so  I  see  with  delight  ships  sailing  into  our 
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harbor,  laden  with  the  productions  of  both  Indias  and  the 
rarities  of  Europe.  Nowhere  ui  the  world  can  all  the  pleas- 
ures of  life  be  bad  as  easily  as  here.  There  is  no  country 
in  which  civil  freedom  is  more  complete,  security  greater, 
crime  rarer,  the  simplicity  of  ancient  manners  more  perfect, 
than  here.  I  do  not  understand  why  you  prefer  Italy,  where 
the  heat  of  the  day  is  unendurable,  the  coolness  of  the  even- 
ing unhealthy,  the  darkness  of  the  night  dangerous  since  it 
conceals  robbers  and  murderers.  You  fear  the  winter  of  the 
North ;  but  what  shade,  what  fans,  what  springs,  can  so  well 
protect  you  from  the  heat  of  Rome  as  you  can  here  be  kept 
from  the  cold  by  a  stove  and  a  good  fire  ?  Come  therefore 
to  Holland :  I  await  you  with  a  little  collection  of  my  fan- 
cies that  may  not,  ]ierhaps,  displease  you."  ^ 

After  the  publication  of  his  first  work,  it  was  rejiorted 
that  Richelieu  intended  to  make  the  philosopher  offers  to 
induce  him  to  return  to  Paris.  '*  I  do  not  believe,"  writes 
Descartes  to  Mersenne,  "that  the  cardinal  will  condescend 
to  think  of  a  man  like  me.  Moreover,  between  oursftlves, 
there  is  nothing  less  suited  to  my  plans  than  the  air  of  Paris, 
on  account  of  the  numerous  distractions  which  are  there 
unavoidable.  And  as  long  as  I  can  live  as  I  choose,  I  will 
rather  stay  in  a  village  in  any  country  you  can  mention, 
where  the  visits  of  the  neighbors  are  as  little  troublesome  as 
here  in  a  corner  of  North  Holland.  This  is  my  only  reaaon 
for  preferring  this  country  to  my  own,  and  I  am  now  so  ac- 
customed to  it  that  I  have  no  wish  to  change  my  residence."^ 

"We  add  to  these  passages  from  his  letters  a  sentence  from 
the  beginning  of  the  "•  Meditations,"  one  of  the  first  which 
Descartes  wrote  in  that  retired  castle  in  the  city  of  Franeker : 
"  The  present  is  favorable ;  I  ara  free  from  care,  and  enjoy 
undisturbed  leisure;  I  am  living  in  solitude,  and  will  now 

1  The  first  letter  was  written,  In  Coasln's  opinion,  Manth  20,  1631;  tba 
a«coDd,  May  15  oi  the  Hatne  year.  Balxac'a  answor  waa  written  betweeo 
tlietn,  April  25,  IKU.    (CEmnw,  t.  vi,  pp.  ]Si7-2ftX> 

*  Thin  letter  was  evideutly  written  in  Egmoud,  May  27,  1638.    ((Envrea, 

t.  vii.  p.  laa.) 
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tppfy  DTself  amesHj  and  freely  to  mj  task,  wlueb  mt 

requires  the  complete  overthrow  of  all  taj  <^»iiionB.* 


v.    fXTKLLBCTUAL  LXFK   EC   THE    «.fc-i«i»i>f  ^rV9 

L  ThtSlMevfCidturt.  —  HoUaod,howeTer,««Mddscaree]T 
hvFe  been  his  ^  beloved  hermitage,^  as  be  called  it,  if  it  bad 
not  likeviM  aftirded  epportnaities  for  the  most  active  int^ 
lectasl  iBta«oinae.  The  Netherlands  vrre  then  ooe  of  the 
fimt  egntica  of  every  kind  of  cultnre.  Art  and  moKmet.,  tke 
hamanitarian  and  exact  Kieneea,  were  in  fnll  Uoom.  Prt4- 
Tirtantinn  had  given  new  life  to,  and  excited  new  eontro' 
veiaieain,  the  Cbncb  and  tbeofogj;  which  had  qnifcteMd 
fti  iieig:fabar  CatfcofieMB  abo.  In  LcTden,  the  mntnnneny 
alxeadr  mentioiied  between  the  Armintans  and  tbe  Gnwinrti 
had  been  kindled;  in  Lyons,  Jansenism  anwev  whid  in 
FrsBoe  cane  in  oontact  with  the  doctrine  of  Descartes,  and 
was  m  part  fisendlj  to  it.  Tbe  aniverEities  of  the  Nelher- 
laitds  atodd  in  the  van  of  intellectnal  cnltnie :  new  ones  wvre 
bong  fonnded.  Partienlar  tmadaom  BMSt  be  made  of  fte 
Uttivemtj  of  Uti«^t  (eataWwhrH  In  1€96>,  where  the  fiai 
adiool  of  the  new  pMlnanfihy  was  lomed,  aad  wbete  it  fomd 
its  nKMt  violent  oppoaenta.  Scienoe,  kanm^  universal 
coltore,  were  the  order  of  the  day,  and  ^iread  in  tbe  csrcies 
of  society  like  a  fimlnoa,  even  aasoc^  wvaaou  Oct  of  thn 
'wedth  of  tbe  inteteata  of  eahnre,  there  waa  dcrekyed  in 
leeeptive  and  ^fted  women  a  scientifie,  afboJariy^aBdj 
colture,  wincli,  even  in  ita  most  wssmline  ioaas. 
patifale  with  wnoisnliiif  m  ;  and,  in  qale  of  the 
vfcaeh  tbey  exdted,  they  did  not  make  the  impscasaaa  «f 
artifidaOy  edncftted  **Une«iockia0k** 

S.  Ammm  Mtrim  v^m  Sekmrmmam. — Anna  llaiia  SdnnBaBB 
€07-78)  waa  then  the  noet  iT»af»ahi<*  exaoqile  of  tUs 
the  star  of  Utrecht,  tibe  tenth  Ifwe,  the  lEnerta  «f 
Holland,"  m  her  adamea  caDed  her.  a  real  prod^  of  learn- 
ing and  Tazaed  eaikbun.  She  learned  the  aacasMt  langa^^Ba 
even  in  bar  cUdhood;  read  Seoeea,  Virgil,  and  Hoaaer.    To 


these  she  added  the  modern  languages,  Italian,  Spanish, 
French,  and  English.  She  wrote  Latin  with  the  accuracy 
of  a  plnlologist,  French  with  the  elegance  of  a  Balzac.  To 
read  the  Bible  in  the  original  textSj  ahe  studied  the  Shemitic 
languages  and  dialects ;  and  not  merely  understood  but 
wrote  Hebrew.  She  wrote  letters,  and  composed  essays  and 
poems,  in  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  French.  She  edited 
Spanheim  in  1048,  and  seven  years  before  published  a  Latin 
work  in  defence  of  the  scientific  and  scholarly  cultivation  of 
women.  She  was  versed  in  poetry,  rhetoric,  dialectics,  math- 
ematics, and  philosophy,  even  in  the  problems  of  meta- 
physii38.  She  was  likewise  acquainted  with  the  fine  arts :  she 
painted  with  publicly  acknowledged  talent,  and  was  expert 
in  sculpture  and  copper-engraving,  even  in  the  plastic  arts. 
She  set  little  value  on  all  this  culture  in  comparison  with 
the  study  of  the  Bible,  the  Church  Fathers,  atul  soliulasti- 
cism.  She  Ipiew  Aristotle,  Augustine,  and  Thomas,  but  did 
not  care  to  know  any  thing  of  the  new  philosophy.  Her 
deepest  interests  were  religious,  which,  at  last,  were  not 
satisfied  in  the  orthodox  Church  of  the  Netherlands.  She 
desired  a  Church  of  Christ,  which,  like  the  primitive  com- 
munities of  the  elect,  should  live  in  perfect  renunciation  of 
the  world  and  in  brotherly  intercourse,  filled  by  no  other 
love  than  the  ^'•amor  criicifxus."  Her  instructor  and  guide 
in  Utrecht  had  been  Voetius,  the  most  bitter  opponent  of 
Descartes.  She  finally  followed  the  French  preacher  Lahadie, 
who  Inid  gone  over  to  Calvinism  from  the  Jesuits,  and  was 
then  preaching  in  favor  of  the  communit}-  of  the  elect. 
He  was  the  Roumanian  forerunner,  and  in  certain  respects 
the  type,  of  Spener,  who  founded  German  pietism.  She  waa 
already  an  old  woman  when  she  called  this  man  to  the 
Ketherlands  (1GG7),  and  wandered  with  the  exile  into 
foreign  lands.  ^ 

^  Gottfr.  Amrvlfl's  Impartial  History  nt  the  Church  and  Heretics,  M.  il. 
(Scliaffhausen.  1741),  eha|K  x\\.  pp.  307-319.  Dr.  P.  Ts<  litukert :  A.  M.  von 
Sc-liurmanD,  tbc  Star  uf  Utrculit,  llie  lUsciplu  ol  LabuJii:  (Gutha,  1H76), 
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Many  years  before,  more,  indeed,  than  a  generation,  Des- 
cartes visited  the  famous  woman  in  Utrecht,  and  found  her 
engaged  in  studying  the  Mosaic  account  of  creation.  An  im- 
passable chasm  hiy  between  the  biblical  Genesis,  and  the  clear 
and  distinct  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  the  world  wliich  Des- 
cartes required,  and  sought  to  give  in  liis  "  Cosmos."  The 
philosopher  remarked  that  for  the  explanation  of  things  one 
could  learn  nothing  from  Moses;  and  was  afterwards  regarded 
by  the  zealous  pupil  of  Voetius  as  a  "profane  man,"  agamst 
whom  one  must  be  on  his  guard.  A  passage  relating  to  that 
conversation  is  cited  from  her  writings,  in  which  she  thanks 
God  tliat  the  "  profane  man "  found  no  hearing  with  her. 
Siie  saw  in  Descartes  an  ungodly  philosopher ;  he  in  her, 
great  talent  for  art,  whicli  Voetius  had  spoiled  with  hia 
theology,  — bo  he  said  iu  one  of  his  letters.^ 

m.   THE  CODNTE3S-PALATINE  EUZABKTH. 

It  appeared  that  this  "  Minerva  of  Holland "  sought  to 
rival  Descartes  in  her  influence  upon  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  interesting  women  of  the  time,  whom  a  tragic  fate 
had  led  into  the  asylum  of  the  Netherlands.  The  family 
of  Frederick  V.  of  the  Palatinate,  who  had  lost  the  crown  of 
Bohemia  in  the  battle  of  Prague,  and  had  been  dejirived 
of  his  hereditary  states  in  Germany,  lived  iu  The  Hague, 
fugitives  and  exiles.  Witli  the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
his  last  hope  depax'ted.  He  survived  him  only  a  few  days 
(November,  1G3'2),  leaving  eleven  of  the  thirteen  children 
whom  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Stuart,  had  borne  him ;  among 
them  four  daughters,  the  oldest  of  whom  was  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  (1618-80).  There  has  been,  in  moilern  times,  no 
royal  family  which  htis  suffered  so  many  strange  and  tragical 
experiences  of  an  extraordinary  character  as  this,  and  which, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  received  greater  and  more  extraordi- 
nary  gifts   from   fortune,   and   is    more    interesting    iu    its 

'  Foacber  de  Carell :  Descartea  et  la  Prlnccsao-PaUtine  (Par.  lSii3],  pp. 
61-63. 


descendants.  Frederick  V.  was  deprive<l  of  two  crowns, 
and  ended  his  life  in  misfortune  and  exile.  His  widow,  in 
the  midst  of  her  numerous  family,  led,  as  ex-queen  of 
Bohemia,  a  kind  of  court  life  in  exile.  The  eldest  son  was 
drowned  in  the  Zuyder  Zee  (1629).  Rupert,  the  thii-d  son, 
gained  and  lost  a  reputation  as  a  commander  of  cavalry  in 
the  English  civil  war.  His  brotJier  Maurice  went  to  Amer- 
ica, and  no  one  knew  what  became  of  him.  Edward,  the 
next  brother,  went  to  France  secretly,  and  joined  the  Catholic 
Church  (1645).  The  second  daughter,  Louise  Hollandine 
(1622-1709),  followed  his  example :  she  became  the  famous 
and  notorious  abbess  of  Maubuisson.  Philip,  next  to  the 
youngest  of  the  sons,  killed,  on  a  public  street,  a  French 
nobleman,  Marquis  d'Epinay,  who  had  insidiously  attacked 
him  the  day  before  (June,  1646) ;  he  was  banished  by  his 
mother  forever,  —  out  of  revenge,  it  seems,  since  she  was 
said  to  be  more  devoted  to  that  nobleman  than  befitted 
the  dignity  of  the  queen,  the  mother,  and  the  matron.  The 
Countess-palatiue  Elizabeth,  her  elder  brother  Charles  Louis 
(1617-80),  and  hor  youngest  sister  Sophia  (1630-1714), 
through  their  personal  importance,  and  the  importance  of 
their  destiuies,  were  undoubtedly  the  first  of  the  children 
of  the  unfortunate  elector.  The  hereditary  rights  of  Charles 
Louis  were  restored  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  and  through 
the  ability  of  his  administration  he  became  the  restorer  of 
the  Palatuiate  after  the  devastations  of  the  Thirty  Years* 
War.  His  daughter  was  the  excellent  Charlotte  Elizabeth, 
the  Duchess  of  Orlcaus,  who  knew  how  to  preserve  her 
loyalty  to  Germany,  and  maintain  the  rank  of  the  Palatinate, 
at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  Her  son,  Philip  of  Orleans, 
was  regent ;  her  uncle  was  the  Emperor  F'rancis  L,  the  hus- 
band of  Maria  Theresa.  Sophia,  the  3-oungest  daughter  of 
Frederick,  was  the  pride  of  the  family  of  the  Palatinate. 
She  was  the  first  electress  of  Hanover,  "the  great  electress;" 
her  son  George  was  the  first  king  of  Great  Britain  of  the 
house  of  Haiiover;  her  daughter,  Sophia  Charlotte,  was  the 
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first  queen  of  Prussia.  That  these  three  showed  favor  to 
the  greatest  philosophers  of  the  century,  increased  their 
posthumous  fame,  Charles  Louisj  a  man  of  the  most  toler- 
ant spirit,  invited  Spinoza  to  take  the  chair  of  philosophy 
in  Heidelberg;  Sophia  and  her  daugiiter  chose  Leibnitz  for 
their  intimate  friend  and  counsellor ;  and  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth was  the  most  enthusiastic  pupil  of  Descartes. 

Slie  had  spent  iier  childhood,  the  first  years  of  "  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,"^  with  her  grandmother  Juliana,  the  daughter  of 
tlie  great  Prince  of  Orange,  at  Krosse  in  Mark-Brandenburg, 
far  from  her  parents.  Under  the  care  of  this  highly  cultivated 
woman,  the  powers  of  Elizabeth  were  awakened  at  an  early 
age,  and  her  taste  for  the  sciences  and  the  languages  was  cul- 
tivated when  she  was  very  young.  When  she  went,  in  the 
first  bloom  of  lier  youth,  to  the  court  of  her  mother  in  The 
Hague,  her  charms  an<l  talents  soon  made  her  celebrated. 
Oue  of  the  first  objects  of  her  admiration  was  the  "star  of 
*Utreeht,"  in  whom  the  intelligent  and  aspiring  Elizabeth  saw 
a  brilUant  exemplar.  She  became  acquainted  with  Schur- 
mann,  and  carried  on  a  friendly  correspon<lence  with  her. 
Summoned  by  extraordinary  events  from  the  usual  career  of 
princesses,  Elizabeth  was  firmly  resolved  to  devote  herself  en- 
tirely to  intellectual  pursuits.  When  (1G38)  she  rejected  the 
suit  of  the  Polish  king,  she  had  just  begun  to  study  the  doc- 
trine of  Descartes.  She  was  nuieteen  years  old  when  the  phi- 
losopher published  his  first  work.  She  read  the  ^'  Discourse," 
the  '"Essays,"  and  the  "Meditations,"'  and  then  wished  to  see 
and  become  acquainted  with  their  author.  She  felt  in  sym- 
pathy with  his  view  of  life  ;  and  liis  doctrine,  and  mode  of 
instruction,  so  fascinated  her  by  their  depth  and  clearness, 
that  all  that  she  had  learned  before  seemed  worthless  in  com- 
parison. She  belonged  to  the  rare  class  who  could  under- 
stand and  judge  the  mathematician  and  the  metaphysician 
■with  equal  success.  Then  the  "  star  of  l^trecht  *'  paled  be- 
fore the  constelhition  of  Descartes.  She  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  philosopher,  which  she  had  wished  for  so  ardently. 
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He  responded  to  the  veneration  of  the  young  princess  with  a 
full  heart,  and  became  her  teacher  and  friend  as  long  as  he 
lived,  —  the  most  faithful,  perhaps,  that  she  ever  had.  In 
order  to  be  near  her,  Descartes  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
palace  of  Endegeest,  iu  the  spring  of  1G4L  He  dedicated  to 
Jier  his  most  important  work,  the  "  Principles  of  Philosophy  " 
(1644) ;  for  her  recreation  in  the  days  of  her  bodily  and  men- 
tal affliction,  he  wrote,  iu  the  spring  of  1G45,  the  letters  on 
human  happiness  (a  subject  discussed  by  Seneca  in  his  books 
"  De  Vita  Beata  "),  which  formed  a  part  of  his  theory  uf 
ethics,  and  resulted  in  "The  Passions  of  the  Soul,"  the  last 
work  which  he  himself  published,  and  which  he  composed  in 
the  winter  of  lt]40,  and  immediately  sent  to  his  friend  the 
princess.  There  is  no  more  beautiful  memorial  of  the  Prin- 
cess Elizabetli  tliau  the  letter  with  which  Descartes  dedicated 
his  most  important  work  to  her:  "  The  greatest  advautiage  I 
have  derived  from  my  writings  is  the  honor  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  your  highness,  and  of  being  permitted  at 
times  to  converse  with  you,  and  thus  becoming  a  witness  of 
your  rare  and  estimable  qualities ;  aud  I  am  sure  I  shall  do  a 
service  to  posterity  by  proposing  them  as  an  example.  It 
would  be  folly  for  me  to  flatter,  or  write  what  I  am  not 
convinced  of,  on  the  first  page  of  a  book  in  which  I  aim  to 
expound  the  fundamental  principles  of  knowledge.  I  know 
your  noble  modest}^  aud  am  sure  that  the  simple  and  frank 
opinion  of  a  man  who  only  writes  what  he  believes,  will  be 
more  agreeable  to  you  than  the  ornate  jiraises  of  those  who 
have  studied  the  art  of  compliment.  I  shall  say  nothing  in 
this  letter  that  I  do  not  know  by  experience ;  and  shall  write 
here,  aa  iu  the  rest  of  the  work,  with  the  accuracy  that  befita 
a  philosopher."  With  a  few  strokes  Descartes  sketches  tlie 
true  dignity  of  human  nature,  and  draws  the  distinction  be- 
tween apparent  virtues,  which  are  like  will-of-the-wisps,  and 
real  virtues.  Temgrity  is  more  conspicuous  than  true  couirage, 
and  prodigality  than  true  generosity.  Genuine  goodness  of 
heart  in  considered  less  pious  than  superstition  and  hypocrisy. 
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Simplicity  is  often  the  source  of  goodness,  and  despair  of 
courage,  and  that  which  includes  all  virtues  is  wisdom.  Wis- 
dom apprehends  the  good  distinctly,  and  firmly  and  constantly 
performs  it.  It  does  not  shine  like  the  apparent  virtues^  and 
is  therefore  less  observed  and  so  less  praised ;  but  its  demand 
is  for  understanding  and  character.  We  cannot  all  have  the 
same  faculties  of  knowledge,  but  we  can  have  the  same 
strength  of  will.  But  where  we  find  a  union  of  a  clear 
undei-standing,  and  an  earnest  effort  for  culture,  with  strength 
of  will,  there  we  find  the  flower  of  virtue.  "These  three 
conditions  are  found  in  your  highness  in  great  perfection. 
The  amusements  of  a  court,  and  the  usual  method  of  educat- 
ing princesses,  are  unfavorable  to  study;  and  that  these  obsta- 
cles have  been  unable  to  prevent  you  from  appropriating  the 
ripest  fruits  of  the  sciences,  proves  how  earnestly  you  desire 
knowledge,  while  the  shortness  of  the  time  in  which  you 
have  made  euch  attainments  witnesses  to  the  greatness  of 
your  ability.  But  I  have  yet  another  proof,  that  relates  to 
me  personally :  I  have  met  no  one  who  has  such  a  thorough 
and  comprehensive  understanding  of  my  writings  as  yourself. 
Even  among  the  best  and  most  highly  cultivated  minds,  there 
are  many  that  find  them  very  obscure  ;  and  it  is  almost  always 
the  case,  that  those  who  are  familiar  with  mathematics  cannot 
comprehend  metaphysics,  while  those  conversant  with  meta- 
physics cannot  undei-stand  mathematics.  The  only  mind,  as 
far  as  my  experience  goes,  to  whom  both  alike  are  easy,  is 
yours ;  and  I  am  therefore  compelled  to  regard  it  as  incom- 
parable. And  what  increases  my  admiration  is,  that  it  is  not 
an  aged  man,  who  has  given  many  years  to  study,  in  whom 
we  find  such  comprehensive  and  scientific  scholarship,  but  a 
young  princess  whose  charms  rather  resemble  the  Graces,  as 
the  poets  describe  them,  than  the  Muses  or  the  wise  Minerva. 
I  see  in  your  highness  all  those  excellences  that  are  requisite 
to  pure  and  sublime  wisdom  on  the  part  not  merely  of  the 
mind,  but  of  the  will  and  character;  magnanimity  and  gen- 
tleness are  united  with  a  disposition  which  an  unjust  fortune 
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with  persistent  persecutions  has  not  been  able  to  imbitter  or 
tliseourage.  It  is  this  high-niindei-l  wisdom  wiiich  I  reverence 
in  you ;  and  1  dedicate  to  it,  not  merely  this, work,  because  it 
treats  of  philosophy,  wliich  is  the  study  of  wisdom,  hut  my- 
self and  my  services." 

Tn  the  same  year  that  Elizabeth  received  this  dedication, 
Schurmaiin  wrote  her  a  letter  wliieh  unmistakably  cast  a 
wicked  sidc'glance  at  Descartes.  She  acknowledged  her  rev- 
erence for  the  doctors  of  the  Church,  who,  with  no  wish  to 
be  innovators,  modestly  trod  the  path  "which  Augustine  and 
Aristotle  had  pointed  out,  —  those  two  great  luminaries  of  the 
science  of  human  and  divine  things,  whose  light  could  not  be 
dimmed  by  any  troubled  clouds  of  error  with  which  one 
sought  to  obscure  them."  ^ 

The  personal  intercourse  between  Descartes  and  the  prin- 
cess was  very  active  during  his  residence  in  Endegeest. 
He  had  previously  lived  a  year  in  Leyden  (April,  lt>40-April, 
1G41),  and  then  two  years  iu  a  palace  in  tlie  country,  only  a 
half-mile  away  (April,  1C41,  to  end  of  March,  1043),  and  went 
from  there  through  Amsterdam  to  Egmond,  that  he  might  be 
completely  undisturbed  while  he  attended  to  the  publication 
of  his  "  rrinciplcs."  I  do  not  know  whether  he  saw  the 
princess  after  he  went  to  Egmond,  since  it  does  not  appear 
from  his  letters,  some  of  which  are  unfortunately  lost.  Their 
correspondence  began  directly  after  their  separation,  and  con- 
tinued from  the  commencement  of  his  residence  in  Egmond 
(Slay,  1G43),  until  after  his  arrival  in  Stockholm  (October, 
1649).  She  requested  him  to  solve  various  problems  in 
philosophy,  geometry,  and  natural  philosophy.  The  first  and 
most  important  which  she  proposed  to  him  related  to  the 
union  of  the  soul  and  body,  the  most  important  problem  of 
Descartes'  svstem.     In  a  series  of  letters,  he  discussed  the 


1  Fouclier  (le  Careil:  Deacnrtcs  et  la  Prinocaae-Pninflne,  pp  It,  12.  No  one 
ha*  yet  iiiMlertaken  the  instructive  and  valuable  tabor  of  writing  a  monograph 
of  Elkalietli.  The  above-raentioncd  work,  with  it*  ipnomnce  of  German  life 
aud  hiatory,  can  scarcely  be  conBidercd  a  contrlbutiua  to  it. 
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great  question  of  tlie  value  and  significance  of  human  life 
(May  and  June,  1()45).  Elizabeth  sent  him  Madiiavelli's 
work  on  " Princes,"  with  her  ccimments,  and  lequesteil  his 
(autumn  of  1646);  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Des- 
cartes, already  past  fifty,  fii-st  beoume  acquainted  with  this 
book  through  liia  jnipii.  Everywhere  on  the  journey  of  life, 
Descartes  accompanied  her  with  the  m^st  sympathetic  and 
friendly  counsel.  Dark  days  came  to  Elizabeth,  — sickness 
and  misfortunes  of  everv'  kind,  the  apostasy  uf  a  brother  and 
a  sister  from  the  faith  of  her  father,  dissensicms  in  the  family 
of  her  mother,  the  overthrow  of  the  Stuarts  in  England. 
After  the  conversion  of  her  brother  Edward^  and  the  execu- 
tion of  her  uncle  Charles  T.,  Descartes  wrote  to  console  and 
cheer  her.  He  thought  of  Elizuheth  ami  her  luifortunate 
family  when  he  commenced  corresponding  with  tlie  Queen 
of  Sweden  ;  and  he  accepted  the  invitation  to  Stockholm,  in 
the  hope  of  making  the  two  princesses  friends,  and  of  caus- 
ing tlie  powerful  inilueuco  of  Sweden  to  he  exerted  in  behalf 
of  Elizabeth  and  lier  house.  Already  he  rejoiced  in  the  pros- 
pect of  living  with  her,  in  the  near  future,  in  the  court  of 
Heidelberg. 

After  tlie  murder  of  the  Marquis  d'Epinay,  Elizabeth  was 
obliged  to  leave  The  Hague,  because  slie  was  suspected  (]trol>- 
ably  without  reason)  of  being  an  accessory  to  the  crime.  She 
spent  the  next  years  in  Berlin,  at  the  court  of  her  cousin  the 
great  elector.  When  her  brother's  hereditary  rights  were 
restored,  she  returned  to  her  [)aternal  city,  and  lived  at  the 
court  of  Heidelberg  until  the  quarrels  of  Charles  Louis  and 
his  spouse,  Charlotte  of  Hesse,  set  the  brother  and  sister  at 
variance,  and  drove  Elizabeth  from  Heidelberg.  She  became 
inij>erial  aljbess  of  the  Lutheran  abbey  of  Hcrforden  in  West- 
phalia, and  died  there  on  the  annivei-Bary  of  Descartes'  death, 
a  generation  after  him  (Feb.  11,  1680).  She  remained  what 
she  had  always  been,  —  a  gifted  and  profound  student,  able 
to  reconcile  the  interests  of  philosophy  with  those  of  religion. 
She  granted  to  her  old  friend  Schurmaun  the  asylum  which 
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she  aslced  for  in  Herforden  (1670),  when  with  Labadie  and 
the  Church  of  Christ  she  was  no  longer  tolerated  in  Amster- 
dam ;  and  resolutely  protected  the  congregation,  which  had 
entered  the  country,  from  the  hostilities  of  the  State  Church. 
The  same  year  she  was  visited  by  the  English  Quaker  Wil- 
liam Penn,  who  seemed  to  make  a  powerful  iinjiressinn  upon 
her.  The  storms  of  the  world  had  beaten  thickly  upon  the 
aged  princess,  and  she  needed  the  peace  which  comes  from 
the  renunciation  of  the  world.  But  through  all  the  changes 
of  her  life,  through  changing  events  and  moods  and  circum- 
stances, she  thanked  Descartes  for  her  highest  intellectual 
satisfaction  ;  and  this  is  the  recollection  of  the  abbess  also 
which  has  been  preserved. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

(ft)  THE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  PUBLICATION  OF  THE  WOEKB. 
1.   THE  <'COBMOS." 

1.  Arrangement  and  Plan. 

^VT"0\y  that  we  have  fallowed  the  important  events  in  the 
-^^  life  of  Descartes  during  his  residence  in  Holland,  we 
must  direct  our  attention  more  particularly  in  his  studies, 
and  the  origin  of  the  works  to  which  Ida  residence  there 
was  devoted.  In  the  foregoing  chapter,  we  have  touched 
upou  them  in  connection  with  the  account  of  his  life  in 
Holland,  and  shall  give  in  the  next  book  a  systematic  ex- 
position of  his  doctrine :  we  have  here,  tliercfore,  merely  to 
give  the  history  of  iJicir  devclopmevl  and  publication^  and  shall 
mention  their  contents  only  when  it  is  necessary  to  the 
understanding  of  their  history. 

The  "Meditations  "  were  completed,  in  their  first  form,  in 
Franeker,  Dec.  28,  1629;  and  the  foundation  Avas  thus  laid 
for  a  new  explanation  of  things  by  the  simplest  and  surest 
principles  discovered  by  methodical  thought.  Descartes' 
first  discovery  was  method  ;  and  this  led  him  to  the  {ninciple* 
which  required  a  new  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  at  the 
same  time  furnished  the  foundation  for  it.  If  he  proposed 
to  write  and  publish  his  works  in  the  order  of  the  develop- 
ment of  his  thoughts,  the  theory  of  method  would  come  first; 
the  principles  of  metaphysics,  second ;  and,  last,  enamology, 
the  doctrine  of  nature  and  of  man.  From  the  scanty  remains 
of  Bome  writings  composed  in  the  years  1619-29,  and  from 
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the  accounts  given  by  Baillet,  it  is  probable  that  in  a  frag- 
ment "Studium  BonEB  Mentisj"  and  iu  the  "Rules  for  the 
Direction  of  the  Mind,"  already  mentioned,  there  ■vyere  out- 
lines of  his  theory  of  method. 

But  Descartes  thought  that  it  was  safer,  and  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  world  better,  to  take  the  directly  opposite 
course,  and  assume  his  method  and  principles  proTisionally, 
and  let  them  stand  their  first  examination  by  the  world  in 
their  application,  that  is,  in  the  explanation  of  things.  Such 
a  course  seemed  to  him  the  best  introduction  to  his  philos- 
ophy^ and  would  require  the  world  to  judge  it  according  to 
the  declaration,  "By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  To 
understand  the  reasons  for  Descartes'  plan,  we  must  glance 
at  the  fundamental  thoughts  of  his  system  ;  though  I  shall 
ratlier  state  what  they  were,  than  enter  into  their  proof. 

For  years  he  had  been  entirely  occupied  with  this  question ; 
What  ci'iterion  infallibly  distinguishes  truth  from  error,  true 
conceptions  from  false  ones,  reality  from  imagination?  That 
he  had  such  a  criterion,  even  ui  the  last  days  of  his  residence 
in  Paiia,  was  evident  from  his  remarkable  criticism  of  Chan- 
douau  He  had  discovered  that  there  is  no  such  criterion  in 
our  presentations;  that  the  so-called  actual  phenomena  may 
just  iis  well  be  mere  phantoms,  and  can  in  no  way  be  distin- 
guLslied  from  them.  There  remained,  therefore,  but  one 
certainty:  not  that  our  presentations  denote  actual  things,  or 
that  the  objects  which  appear  to  us  really  exist,  but  that  tve 
have  suek  presentations,  that  such  objects  appear  to  ««. 
Certain  only  is  it,  that  our  act  of  presentation,  that  our 
thought,  is ;  and,  since  each  is  certain  only  of  his  own  thought, 
the  first  incontestable  fact  is:  I  am  thinking.  Ithirik:  there- 
fore lam.  This  perception  is  entirely  clear  and  distinct: 
what  we  know  with  the  same  clearness  and  distinctness  has, 
therefore,  the  same  certainty.  And  now  we  find  the  criterion 
we  have  been  searching  for:  clear  and  distinct  perception 
decides  concerning  being  and  not-being;  the  clearness  and 
distinctness  of  a  conception  proves  the  reality  of  its  object. 
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From  the  conception  of  a  perfect  Being,  his  existence  is 
clearly  and  distinctly  evident ;  from  the  nature  of  ttiis  Being, 
follows  his  veracity ;  and  from  this,  the  existence  of  the  ma- 
terial world.  For,  if  there  were  no  material  world,  its  appar- 
ent reality  would  be  a  deception,  which  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  truthfulness,  and,  therefore,  with  the  perfection  and 
existence,  of  God.  But  if  there  really  is  a  niuteriul  world,  it 
must  be  capable  of  being  clearly  and  distinctly  known  ;  i.e., 
it  must  be  a  world  arranged  in  harmony  with  laws,  a  scien- 
tific object,  a  cosmos  which  we  can  comprehend.  The  clear 
and  distinct  law  of  all  happening  is  causality,  the  connection 
of  cause  and  effect,  the  necessity  on  account  of  wliich  noth- 
ing happens  without  a  cause,  and  every  thing  always  comes 
from  some  other.  If,  therefore,  the  world,  the  totality  of 
material  things  or  nature,  is  explaiiie<l  by  the  law  of  caus- 
ality,  it  is  clearly  and  distinctly  known  ;  and  its  reality  is 
thus  proved,  and  the  doubt  that  it  may  be  a  mere  phantom 
world  is  forever  laid.  Tliese  considerations  open  two  paths 
to  the  philosopher:  he  can  go  from  universal  doubt  to  the 
single  certainty  of  his  own  thinking  being,  and,  from  the 
vantage-ground  here  won  of  the  criterion  of  truth,  discover 
the  existence  of  God  in  the  conception  of  him,  and,  by  nioaus 
of  this,  his  veracity,  and  hence  the  reality  of  the  mateiial 
world,  and  its  knowableness;  and  thus  vindicate  the  jjroblem 
of  the  natural  sciences.  Or,  he  can  begin  with  the  solution 
of  this  problem,  prove  the  existence  of  the  world  by  our 
clear  and  distinct  conception  of  it,  and  thus  reach  the  goal 
already  arrived  at  in  his  metaphysical  investigations.  The 
first  path  is  metapki/sical^  the  second  pJii/dcal :  that  is  deduc- 
tive, this  inductive,  in  relation  to  the  entire  system  and  its 
grounding.  In  the  second,  what  metaphysics  requires  is 
proved  by  things,  as  it  were,  ad  oculos.  Physics  forms  the 
basis  on  which  rests  the  validity  of  our  philosophical  princi- 
ples: it  testa  their  correctness.  If  there  ia  a  possible  science 
of  the  world,  there  ia  a  world  in  harmony  with  law,  its  ex- 
istence is  beyond  doubt,  and  the  existence  of  bodies  is  as 
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certain  as  the  exiatence  of  God  and  the  soul.  If  nature 
obeys  law,  it  can  be  knuwn  distinctly,  and  is  therefore  not 
inerely  ima^ned  but   real. 

Descartes  takes  this  path.  He  intends  to  give  a  elear  and 
distinut  picture  of  the  world,  if  only  in  a  comprehensive  out- 
line, that  he  may  thus  assure  the  victory  in  advance  to  his 
most  fnndaniiental  thoughts.  He  could  not  have  proceeded 
more  pedagogically.  He,  therefore,  discontinues  his  meta- 
physical inquiries,  and  enters  upon  a  series  of  pliysical  re- 
searches, which  he  intends  to  compress  in  a  single  work, 
explaining  the  world  in  its  broad  outlines  from  the  heavenly 
bodies  down  to  those  of  human  beings.  He  calls  it  "  Le 
Monde,"  according  to  hia  subject.  This  cosraolngy  was  the 
first  of  his  Avorka  intended  for  the  world.  He  'sought  to 
derive  the  world  from  the  laws  of  matter,  to  cause  it  to  arLse, 
as  it  were,  before  our  eyes,  and  leave  the  reader  to  discover 
that  this  world,  so  explained,  and  presented  to  him  merely 
as  an  hypothesis,  is  identical  with  the  world  we  live  in. 

First  the  origin  of  liglit  out  of  chaos,  then  the  formation 
of  the  heavens  and  the  heavenly  bodies,  luminous  stars,  fixed 
•stars  and  suns,  of  the  opaque  heavenly  bodies,  planets,  comets, 
and  the  earth,  are  pointed  out;  then  the  liistory  of  the  earth, 
the  formation  of  its  atmosphere,  surface,  and  productions,  are 
•stated;  the  origin  of  the  elements,  of  the  ebb  and  How  of 
•tides,  of  the  currents  of  waler  and  air  (winds),  of  seas  and 
mountains,  of  springs  and  streams,  of  metals  and  i>lants,  of 
the  bodies  of  animals  and  men,  down  to  the  union  of  body 
and  soul,  which  constitutes  the  entire  man,  and  forms  the 
point  of  departure  of  mental  and  moral  life.  Here  arise 
the  questions  concerning  the  essential  difference  between  soul 
and  body,  the  union  o^  the  two  in  man,  the  freeing  of  the 
mental  and  spiritual  life  from  the  fetters  of  the  body.  The 
first  is  metaphysical ;  the  second,  psychological  ;  the  third, 
ethical.  Tlic  doctrine  of  i)rinciple3  forms  the  foundation  of 
cosmology,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  soul  its  boundary.  The 
doctrine  of  morals  is  the  moat  importaLt,  as  well  as  the  final* 
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chapter  of  his  practical  philosophy,  which  has  first  to  explain 
the  motion  of  physical  bodies  by  means  of  machinery,  and 
then  the  proper  method  of  treating,  nursing;,  and  healing  the 
human  body.  The  theory  of  motion  in  its  relations  to  prac- 
tice is  mechanics;  anthropology,  from  the  same  point  of  view, 
is  tJie  science  of  medicine  ;  and  the  theory  of  the  spiritual  na- 
ture of  man,  considered  in  the  same  relation,  ie  ethics.  These 
are  the  fruit-bearing  branches  of  the  tree  of  knowledge, 
whose  root  is  metaphysics,  and  whose  trunk  is  the  philosophy 
of  nature.  This  trunk  Descartes  wished  to  expound  in  his 
"Cosmos."  "I  wished  to  embrace  in  it  all  that  1  had  learned 
of  the  nature  of  material  things  before  I  took  it  up.  But  as 
a  painter  on  a  plane  surface  cannot  represent  all  the  different 
sides  of  a  real  object,  and,  therefore,  selects  one  of  the  most 
important,  puts  that  in  the  light,  but  leaves  the  rest  in 
shadow,  and  represents  them  perspectively,  so  I  feared  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  comprise  all  my  thoughts  in 
my  work:  I  therefore  decided  to  give  a  minute  exposition  of 
my  theory  of  light,  and,  along  with  this,  to  treat  of  the  sun 
and  the  fixed  stars,  because  these  objects  are  almost  the  only 
sources  of  light;  also,  of  the  medium  between  the  heavenly 
bo'lies,  because  light  passes  through  itj  of  planets,  comets, 
and  the  earth,  because  they  reflect  it ;  and»  particularly,  of  all 
terrestrial  objects,  because  they  are  either  colored,  transpar- 
ent, or  luminous;  and,  finally,  of  man,  because  he  considers 
all  these  objects.  But  that  I  might  discuss  all  these  things 
with  greater  security,  ami  express  my  opinions  with  more 
freedom,  without  being  obligetl  to  accept  or  refute  the  the- 
ories heretofore  accepted,  I  resolved  to  leave  this  entire 
world  here  below  to  the  disputes  (jf  lectnrcrs,  and  to  inquire 
what  would  hajipen  in  a  new  one  if  God  should  cause  the 
material  for  it  to  arise  somewhere  in  imaginary  space,  to 
move  in  the  condition  of  chaos,  and  to  act  according  to  fixed 
and  unchangeable  laws.  Every  thing  in  this  worlc]  of  mine 
was  to  happen  in  tlie  most  natural  and  intelligible  manner. 
I  showed  how  the  greatest  part  of  matter  would  have  to 


order  itself  in  obetlience  to  those  laws,  and  assume  a  form 
Bunilar  to  that  of  our  heavens,  how  some  parts  would  becooio 
an  earth,  others  planets  and  comets,  others  suna  and  fixed 
stars.  Then  I  gave  a  detailed  accoiuit  of  the  origiii,  prog- 
ress, and  reflection  of  light ;  and  left  it  to  the  reader  to 
observe,  that,  in  the  heavenly  bodies  of  the  actual  world,  noth- 
ing is  to  be  found  tliat  must  not  or  can  not  resemble  the 
world  which  I  described.  At  this  point  I  began  to  speak 
more  particularly  of  the  earth,  and  I  showed  how  without 
the  assumption  of  gravity  all  its  parts  continually  gravitate 
towards  the  centre ;  how,  under  the  influence  of  the  heaveidy 
bodies,  particularly  the  moon,  an  ebb  and  flow  arises  on  its 
surface  (which  is  covered  with  air  and  water)  first  of  our 
seas,  and  then  a  motion  of  the  water  and  air  from  east 
to  west  like  that  noticed  in  our  tropics ;  how  mountains  and 
seas,  springs  and  streams,  are  naturally  formed,  metals  come 
in  mines,  plants  grow  in  fields,  and  how  in  general  compound 
bodies  are  produced.  And  since  fire  is  the  only  cause  of  light 
in  the  world,  excepting  the  heaveidy  bodies,  I  endeavored  to 
give  an  exact  explanation  of  its  origin,  preservation,  and 
mode  of  action."  ^ 

Descartes  had  already  engaged  in  studies  in  optics,  with  a 
view  to  his  investigation  of  light;  and  he  continued  them 
uninterruptedly.  For  the  explanation  of  the  complex  bodies 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  particularly  of  animal  and  human 
bodies,  he  needed  a  knowledge  of  chemistry,  anatomy,  and 
medicine ;  and  he  sought  to  gain  it  in  a  practical  way.  In 
Amsterdam,  where  he  resided  after  he  left  Franeker,  he  was 
engaged  during  the  winter  of  1G30,  especially,  with  studies  in 
anatomy,  which  he  pursued  with  the  greatest  zeal.  He  him- 
self bought  from  a  butcher  parts  of  the  bodies  of  animals, 
aud  dissected  them :  he  wished  to  be  able  to  explain  the 
minutest  part  of  the  body  of  an  animal  as  precisely  as  the 
formation  of  a  crystal  of  salt  or  a  Hake  of  snow.     While  he 

'  CEnvros,  1.,  Dl».  de  la  Meth.,  part.  v.  pp.  1G&-172  (I  have  given  tbo  luoat 
Important  passage,  wttb  some  abtiruviationsj. 
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engaged  in  these  studies,  he  was  meditating  on  the  plan 
of  the  "Cosmos,"  but  he  wrote  almost  nothing. 

2.  Composition.^  atid  Prevention  of  Publication,  —  At  last  he 
began  to  write,  and  told  his  friend  Mersenne  iu  April,  1630, 
that  he  had  made  a  beginning,  and  hoped  to  be  able  to  send 
him  the  completed  work  not  far  from  the  beginuiug  of  1633. 
Soon  he  was  under  full  headway.  "I  am  just  now  busy 
bilngiug  order  out  of  chaos,  and  deducing  light  from  it, — 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  difficult  labors  in  which  1  can 
ever  engage,  since  it  contains  almost  the  whole  of  cosmology.' 
Two  years  after  the  first  report  (April,  1G32),  he  thought  lie 
could  find  the  key  to  the  deepest  human  knowledge  of  mate- 
rial things,  the  explanation  of  the  order  that  prevails  iu  the 
world  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  determines  their  position.  For 
some  months  he  did  nothing  to  the  work,  but  he  still  hoped 
to  reach  the  conclusion  before  the  time  indicated :  later  the 
date  of  the  conclusion  was  fixed  at  Easter.  Shortly  before 
this  time  (March,  1G33),  he  pmceeded  from  his  accuunt 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  the  earth,  to  the  explanation  of 
terrestrial  bodies  and  their  diflferent  proj>erties,  and  con- 
sidered whether  he  should  also  investigate  the  origin  of  ani- 
mals in  this  work.  He  decided  to  exclude  this  matter,  to 
avoid  increasing  the  size  of  his  buok.  It  had  already  grown 
under  his  hands,  and  could  no  longer  serve,  as  he  originally 
intended,  for  a  convenient  "afternoon's  reading.""  Only 
Bomething  concerning  human  nature  still  remained  to  be 
added.  So  far  he  had  gone,  at  the  beginning  of  Juue,  1G33, 
during  Ids  residence  in  Deventer.  "  I  shall  treat  of  man  to 
Lft  greater  extent  than  I  proposed:  I  intend  to  explain  the 
principal  functions  of  his  body,  and  have  already  given  an 
account  of  some  of  them,  us  digestion,  beating  of  the  pulse, 
distribution  of  nutritious  matter,  the  action  of  the  five  senses, 
etc.     I  have  dissected  the  beads  of  various  animals,  in  ordiT 

1  CEuvroa,  t.  vi.  p.  ]8l.    (It  is  uncertain  whether  thia  letter  wu  written 
Juuo,  latO,  or  Jan.  10,  1031.) 
*  CEurreii,  t.  vi.  p.  101. 


to  ascertain  in  what  memorj',  imagination,  etc.,  consist, 
the  midtit  of  his  labor  he  received  and  read  Harvey's  fiimous 
work  ''On  the  Motion  of  the  Heart"  ("De  Motu  Cordis"), 
which  had  been  published  five  years  before.  Mei-senne  had 
repeatedly  called  his  attention  to  it.  "I  find  my  opinions 
but  little  different  from  his,  althimgh  I  had  written  my  own 
explanation  of  the  matter  before  I  read  his  book,"  * 

Suddenly  the  work  stopped,  and  its  conclusion  seemed  to 
be  indefinitely  postponed.  "  My  essay,"  he  wrote  July  22, 
11)33,  "is  almost  finished;  I  have  only  to  make  some  correc- 
tions, and  copy  it;  but  I  have  such  an  aversion  towards  it, 
that,  if  I  had  not  promised  three  years  ago  to  send  it  to  you 
before  the  end  of  this  year,  it  might  be  a  long  time  before  I 
should  be  able  to  finish  it.  Nevertheless,  I  will  try  to  keep 
my  promise."^ 

What  had  happened  ?  In  this  work,  which  lacked  only  a 
final  revision,  be  had  explained  the  universe  on  mathematical- 
mechanical  principles,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  causal- 
ity, setting  forth  the  motion  of  the  earth  as  a  necessary  link 
in  the  mechanicali  order  of  the  heavenlj'^  bodies.  Now,  the 
Copernican  system  had  been  defended  by  Galileo,  and  just 
then  in  a  new  work  under  the  form  of  an  bypotliesis.  His 
fanioixs  dialogue  on  the  two  most  important  astronomical  sys- 
tems appeared  in  1632,  antl  was  condemned  exactly  four 
weeks  before  Descartes  wrote  the  above  letter.*  Descartes 
had  not  then  heard  of  the  sentence,  though  he  had  been 
informed  of  the  trial.  But  that  was  enough  to  make  his 
work  disagreeable  to  him*  The  decision  against  Galileo 
was  published  in  Li^ge,  Sept.  20,  1G33;  and  Descartes  then 
learned  that  the  doctrine  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  was  not 
tolerated,  even  as  an  hypothesis,  since  the  sentence  of  cnn- 
denmatiou  contains  these  words:  '■'■quamvis  hypothetice  a  »e 
illam  propom  simuhtret.''^  Almost  a  year  passed  by  before  he 
read  the  work  itself  (August,  1634) ;  and  then  hastily,  since 
it  was  lent  to  him  secretly,  only  for  a  number  of  hours.     He 

1  CEuvreB.  t.  vL  p.  235.      >  lb.,  pp.  237, 238.     *  See  IntroduutioD,  pp.  133, 136. 
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suddenly  saw  himself  threatened  by  one  of  those  conflicts 
which  he  wished  to  avoid  on  principle.  He  saAv,  that,  if  he 
published  his  work  as  it  was,  he  would  provoke  a  contest 
with  the  Church,  and  that  he  would  be  regarded  as  one  of 
tho8e  dansrerous  innovators  whom  he  himself  disliked. 
Unless  he  were  willing  to  mutilate  his  work,  and  so  make  it 
absurd,  there  was  nothing  left  for  him  but  to  keep  it  secret, 
and  decline  every  proposal  to  publish  his  thoughts.  "  I  am 
like  wicked  debtors,"  he  wrote  to  Mersenne,  Nov,  28,  1633, 
*' who  are  always  asking  their  creditors  fur  more  time,  as  soou 
as  they  see  the  day  for  payment  drawing  near.  I  had  really 
intended  to  send  you  my  *•  Cosmos'  as  a  New-Year's  present; 
and  about  two  weeks  ago  I  was  entirely  resolved  to  send  at 
least  a  part  of  it  to  you,  if  the  whole  should  not  be  then 
copied.  But  I  have  just  been  inquiring  in  Leyden  and  Am- 
sterdam whether  Galileo's  system  of  the  universe  can  there 
be  found,  since  I  thought  I  iiad  heard  that  it  had  been  pub- 
lished in  Italy  the  previous  year.  I  am  now  informed  that  it 
was  certainly  printed,  but  that  every  copy  of  it  was  imme- 
diately burnt  in  Rome,  and  tliat  Galileo  himself  was  sen- 
tenced to  do  penance.  This  has  so  strongly  affected  me,  that 
I  have  almost  resolved  to  burn  all  my  manuscript,  or  at  least 
to  show  it  to  no  one.  And  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  this 
resolution*  because  it  at  once  occurs  to  me,  that  Galileo,  who 
is  an  Italian,  and,  as  I  am  informed,  has  been  in  favor  with 
the  Pope,  is  charged  with  no  other  crime  tlian  his  doctrine  of 
the  motion  of  the  earth,  which,  as  I  know,  some  cardinals  had 
before  pronounced  heretical.  But  in  spite  of  it,  if  my  in- 
formation is  correct,  it  has  continued  to  be  propagated  even 
in  Rome  ;  and  I  confess,  that,  if  it  iifahf,  all  the  principles  of 
my  pJdlusophy  are  erroiieoxis^  since  they  nmiuaUy  support  each 
other;  and  it  is  so  closely  connected  with  all  the  parts  of  my 
work,  that  I  cannot  leave  it  out  without  fatally  injuring  the 
rest.  But  on  no  account  will  I  publish  any  thing  that  eun- 
tains  a  single  word  that  might  displease  the  Church,  and  I 
will  rather  suppress  it  altogother  than  allow  it  to  ajipear  in  a 
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mutilated  condition.  I  never  was  inclined  to  book-making; 
and  if  I  had  not  proniised  the  work  to  you  and  some  otLer 
friends,  that  the  desire  to  keep  my  proraisse  miglit  stimulate 
me  to  more  vigorous  application,  I  should  never  have  gone 
80  far.  But,  after  all,  I  am  sure  that  you  will  not  send  an 
ofiicer  to  force  me  to  pay  my  debts,  and  perhaps  you  will  be 
glad  to  be  spared  the  pains  of  reading  worthless  stuff.  How- 
ever, I  cannot  in  a  sudden  humor  break  so  many  promises 
repeated  so  often  during  so  many  years.  I  will  therefore  lay 
my  work  before  you  as  soon  as  possible,  and  beg  only  for  a 
year's  delay  that  I  may  have  au  opportunity  to  revise  it.  You 
yourself  quoted  to  me  that  sentence  from  Horace,  Nonumque 
premaiur  in  annum  ;  and  hut  three  years  have  passed  since  I 
began  the  work  I  intend  to  send  you.  AVrite  me,  I  beg  you, 
what  you  hear  of  Galileo's  matter."  In  the  next  letter, 
which  was  lost  on  the  way,  he  recalled  this  tardy  promise. 
"  You  will  find  my  reasons  excellent,"  he  wrote  Jan.  10, 1634, 
"  and  you  will  not  liave  the  least  disposition  to  blame  me  fur 
withholding  my  work :  rather,  you  would  be  the  first  to  sug- 
gest it.  I  am  sure  you  know  that  Galileo  was  condemned  by 
the  Inquisition  a  short  time  ago,  and  his  doctrine  of  the 
motion  of  the  earth  pronounced  heretical.  Now,  the  various 
conclusions  of  my  essay  form  a  chain,  and  this  view  of  the 
motion  of  the  earth  is  one  of  its  links ;  and,  if  any  one  of  my 
positions  is  false,  all  my  arguments  are  invalid.  And,  how- 
ever certain  and  evident  they  might  seem  to  me,  I  would 
on  no  account  maintain  them  in  opposition  to  the  authority 
of  the  Church.  I  am  well  aware  that  the  decision  of  a  Roman 
inquisition  is  not  a  dogma,  that  the  vote  of  a  council  is  ne- 
cessary to  that ;  but  I  am  by  no  means  so  enamoured  of  my 
thoughts  as  to  wish  to  ijivoke  such  extraordinary  means  for 
their  protection.  I  desire  quiet ;  I  have  guided  my  life  so 
far  according  to  the  motto,  Bene  vixit  bene  qui  laluit,  and  I 
intend  to  continue  to  do  so.  I  am  now  rid  of  the  fear  of 
having  sinned  against  a  desirable  moderation  of  judgment  in 
my  work,  and  this  pleasant  consciousness  more  than  counter- 
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balances  the  vexation  at  the  time  and  labor  lost."  In  a  sub- 
sequent letter,  Mersenne,  who  ardently  desired  to  become 
acquaiuteJ  with  the  work,  jokingly  said  that  somebody  would 
murder  Descartes  yet  in  order  to  be  able  to  read  it  sooner. 
*'  I  had  to  laugh,"*  answered  Descartes,  "  when  I  read  that 
passage.  My  writings  are  so  thoroughly  concealed  that  a 
murderer  would  hunt  for  them  in  vain,  and  I  shall  have  been 
dead  a  hundred  years  before  the  world  coraes  in  possession 
of  them."  ^  Nevertheless,  at  another  time  he  did  not  posi- 
tively declare  that  the  work  would  not  appear,  either  in  his 
lifetime  or  after  his  death.  He  wrote  to  one  of  his  best 
friends,  de  Beaune  (June,  1639),  who  earnestly  requested  him 
not  to  keep  his  work  secret  longer^  since  it  might  easily  be 
lost;  "We  let  fruit  hang  on  the  tree  as  long  as  it  improves, 
although  we  know  very  well  that  storms,  hail,  and  other 
disasters  may  destroy  it  at  auy  moment.  Now,  my  work  is 
such  a  fruit,  and  we  can  never  pluck  it  late  enough."^  It 
happened  as  de  Beaune  feared.  Only  a  short  sketch,  reduced 
to  the  limits  originally  iuteiided,  which  was  afterAvards  written 
or  revised  by  Descartes,  was  found  in  his  unpublished  writ- 
ings after  his  death,  under  the  title  *'  The  World,  or  an  Essay 
on  Light  *•  (1664). 

An  unforeseen  catastrophe  had  caused  the  philosopher  to 
retrace  the  first  step  he  had  taken  towards  a  literary  career; 
and  it  was  necessary  to  become  accurately  acquainted  with 
his  feelings  and  reasons,  as  stated  ui  his  own  letters,  in 
order  to  understand  it.  It  is  true  that  he  feared  the  fate  of 
Galileo:  he  saw  hera  a  coUision  between  a  doctrine  which 
he  believed,  and  an  authority  which,  in  accordance  with 
the  practical  principles  of  his  life,  he  held  worthy  of  honor. 
The  case  had  arisen  in  which,  according  to  his  principles, 
theory  should  retire  in  favor  of  the  absolute  value  of  politi- 
cal and  ecclesiastical  interests.     He  felt  this  conflict  in  all 

I  (Enrres,  pp.  242,  243,  137,  138.    The  letter  was  written  is  the  aummer  of 
1637,  after  tbo  publication  of  tlie  Dificouni  du  la  MetLcxle. 
>  CEuvrea,  t.  vlii  p.  127. 
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its  seriousness,  and  yet  without  a  trace  of  the  courage  of 
the  reformer  which  dares,  and  even  desires,  opiiosition. 
And  he  made  no  secret,  either  to  himself  or  to  others,  of  his 
timidity.  Nevertheless,  we  should  uot  correctly  understand, 
and  could  uot  therefore  correctly  judge,  'Descartes'  conduct 
if  we  regarded  this  motive  as  the  only  one.  He  raiglit 
have  avoided  the  conflict,  left  his  work  unpuhlished,  and 
yet  have  felt  the  necessity  for  such  a  course  as  painful  in 
the  extreme.  But  this  was  by  no  means  the  case.  On  the 
contrary,  the  fate  of  Galileo  was  to  Mm  a  most  welcome 
reason  fur  freeing  himself  from  au  oppressive  obligation. 
His  promises  to  write  and  publish  the  work  imposed  upon 
him  a  necessity  more  painful  than  the  alternative  demanded 
by  the  In([uisition.  Now  he  could  say,  "  I  need  not  keep 
my  promise :  I  can  keep  my  thouglits  to  myself ;  I  am  no 
longer  in  debt  to  the  ijuhiie,  fur  it  will  not  have  my  work." 
Evidently  relieved  and  in  excellent  humor,  he  wrote,  in  this 
mood,  to  his  friends.  And  he  afterwards  declared  himself 
to  the  world  in  the  same  strain,  in  his  first  published  work. 
After  he  had  stated  his  reasons  for  entering  upon  a  literary 
career,  he  spoke  quite  openly  of  the  hinderance  ■which  bad 
oceurrecl,  and  he  declared  frankly :  '■'■  Although  my  resolu- 
tion had  been  fixed,  nevertheless  my  deep  aversion  to  book- 
making  permitted  me  to  find  other  reasons  sufficient  to 
excuse  me." '  The  condemnation  of  Galileo  served  as  a 
convenient  and  welcome  reason  for  declining  to  publish  his 
works. 

It  would  have  been  right  if  Descartes  had  adhered  to  the 
resolution,  formed  for  such  reasons,  to  withhold  his  doctrine 
of  the  motion  of  the  earth.  That  he  disguised  it  in  a  cer- 
tain manner,  that  it  might  be  accepted  without  hesitation, 
is  a  graver  fault.  Here  his  truthfulness  came  in  conflict 
with  his  policy,  and  the  truth  had  to  suffer.  He  offered  to 
help  secretly  an  ecclesiastic  in  Paris  who  wished  to  defend 
the   doctrine   of   Galileo,  but   withdrew  his   offer  when  he 


1  DUcooTs  de  la  Mdtbode,  Fart  VI.    CEuvres,  t.  i.  p.  191. 
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lenmetl  that  the  theory  was  not  tolerateJ,  even  as  an  hypoth- 
esis. He  read  the  condemned  work,  and  thought  he  enuld 
find  an  expedient  for  rescuing  the  doctrine  of  the  immobility 
of  the  earth,  in  appearance,  in  view  of  the  difference  be- 
tween his  theory  of  motion  and  Galileo*!?.  ^'  You  see,"  he 
says  in  one  of  his  letters,  "that  in  words  I  deny  the  mo- 
tion of  the  earth,  while  in  reality  I  defend  the  system  of 
Copernicus."  Can  it  serve  to  justify  Descartes,  that  we  are 
obliged  to  admit  that  Galileo  in  like  manner  retracted  his 
doctrine? 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  163B,  Descartes  had  firmly 
resolved  to  keep  his  works  secret.  How  did  it  happen, 
nevertheless,  that  he  afterwards  published  his  doctrine? 
To  this  question  his  last  biographer  iias  found  an  answer 
more  touching  than  trne,  and  he  has  also  neglected  to 
make  his  idyllic  explanation  intelligible.  The  anticipation 
of  the  joys  of  a  fatlier  is  claimed  to  have  brought  the  phi- 
losopher to  the  resolution  to  j)ublish  books.  ''New  feelings 
awakened  in  his  mind  ;  and  what  Jlerscnne,  de  Beaune,  and 
liis  best  friends  could  not  accomplish,  the  smile  of  a  child 
beaming  into  his  face  in  the  bright  future  was  already  able 
to  do."  After  the  birth  of  his  child,  he  remained  for  some 
months  in  Deventer,  and  then  went  with  the  mother  and 
daughter  to  Leeuwordeii  to  write  the  "  Discours  do  la 
Mdtliode."^  The  reader  can  now  guess  what  connection 
there  is  between  the  birth  of  his  child,  and  the  publication 
of  his  works,  the  most  important  of  which  were  written 
after  her  death ! 

n.    THE   PHTLOSOFTTTCAI.   W0RK3. 

1.  The  Motive  for  their  Publication.  —  The  reasons  that  led 
Descartes  to  avoid  and  then  to  undertake  a  literary  career, 
then  abandon  it,  and  finally  enter  upon  it,  and  publish  a 
series  of  works,  must  be  learned  from  himself  and  from  the 
problem  of  his  life;  and  so  much  the  more,  as  Descartes 

1  J.  Millet :  Hiilolre  de  Deecartea  nvanl  1637,  p.  ^0. 
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declared  them  in  detail,  in  concluding  his  first  important 
work.  Hia  opponents  are  very  ready  with  the  decision  that 
fear  was  the  motive  of  secrecy,  while  ambition  incited  him  to 
literary  activity.  The  first  opinion  is  very  superficial,  and 
the  second  fundamentally  false.  Whatever  external  influ- 
ences might  have  contributed  to  hinder  or  promote  his 
literary  activity,  the  intier  reason,  in  harmony  with  his 
character,  which  first  restrained  him  from  publication,  and 
then  led  him  to  it  step  by  step,  was  the  desire  for  self- 
instruction,  the  guiding  principle  of  his  life.  This  is  the 
key  to  all  those  contradictions  and  vacillations.  When  he 
entered  upon  his  course  of  self-instruction,  he  avoided  pub- 
lishing his  thoughts,  as  a  loss  of  time  and  a  disturbance ; 
Avheu  he  had  made  some  progress  in  it,  the  imblication  of 
his  thoughts  and  the  interchange  of  ideas  became  a  part 
of  it.  At  first  Descartes  was  engaged  exclusively  in  self- 
instruction  on  principle,  and  was  absorbed  in  his  thoughts, 
"wliich  he  did  not  write,  or,  if  he  did,  only  briefly  and  hastily. 
Then  came  a  time  when  the  maturity  and  clearness  of  his 
developed  thoughts  could  not  be  better  tested  than  by 
stating  them  in  detail  in  writing.  He  who  is  bis  own 
teacher  must  also  be  his  own  examiner.  The  record  of  his 
own  thouglits  was  such  an  examination,  and  Descartes  was 
much  too  methodical  and  thorough  to  be  willing  to  dispense 
with  it.  Carefully  written  works,  ready  for  the  i>ress,  thus 
arose,  intended  to  serve  for  the  examination  of  his  own 
thoughts  and  the  instruction  of  the  world;  but  the  world 
which  they  were  to  instruct  was  posterity,  —  not  for  the 
sake  of  posthumous  fame,  but  because  of  the  great  service 
they  ennld  render.  The  more  uninterruptedly  and  con- 
stantly he  could  pursue  his  discoveries,  the  richer  the  results, 
and  the  greater  the  benefits  accruing  to  the  world  from  his 
labors.  He  was  therefore  resolved  not  to  publish  his  works 
during  his  own  lifetime.  He  dreaded  the  loss  of  time  which 
the  publication  of  his  works  would  certainly  involve.  It 
would  oblige  him  to  parry  attacks,  correct  misunderstand- 
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iugs,  engage  in  controversies  with  opponents  and  discussions 
with  disciples.  Even  the  reputation  they  might  bring  hitn 
would  be  unfavorable  to  his  leisure.  Sharing  the  territory 
he  had  won,  would  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  acquire 
niore.  "I  am  willing  to  have  it  known,  that  the  little 
knowledge  I  have  gained  is  almost  nothing  in  comparison 
with  that  of  which  I  am  ignorant,  and  to  the  knowledge  of 
which  I  hope  to  be  able  t«  attain.  For  it  is  with  students 
of  science  as  with  those  who  are  growing  rich,  who  make  great 
gains  with  less  difficulty  than  they  experienced  when  [loor 
in  making  much  smaller  ones.  Or,  they  may  be  compared 
vnth.  generals  whose  forces  usually  increase  with  victories,  and 
who  must  use  greater  skill  in  keeping  the  field  after  a  defeat 
than  in  taking  cities  and  pro\inces  after  a  victory.  For  he 
who  seeks  to  surmount  the  obstacles  and  remove  the  errors 
that  beset  us  in  our  march  to  the  knowledge  of  truth  must 
indeed  fight  a  battle,  and  he  loses  it  who  adopts  a  false 
opinion  concerning  a  matter  of  some  comprehensiveness  and 
importance ;  and  to  regain  his  former  position,  requires 
greater  ability  than  to  make  great  progress  when  once  in 
possession  of  certain  principles.  And  as  for  myself,  if  I 
have  succeeded  in  discovering  any  truths  in  the  sciences^ 
I  am  certain  that  they  are  only  the  results  of  five  or  six  diffi- 
culties which  I  have  overcome,  and  my  struggles  with  which 
I  regard  as  so  many  battles  in  which  fortune  was  on  my 
side;  and  I  declare  without  hesitation,  that  I  only  need  to 
gain  two  or  three  such  victories  to  reach  the  goal  of  all  my 
designs,  and  I  am  not  yet  so  advanced  in  years  but  that  I 
may  hope  to  accomplish  this  before  I  die.  But  my  ubligation 
to  husband  the  time  that  remains  increases  with  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  use  it  well;  and  the  publication  of  the 
principles  of  my  physics  would  undoubtedly  occasion  a  great 
loss  of  time.  For,  however  evidently  and  absolutely  they 
might  be  proved,  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  accord 
with  the  opinions  of  all  the  world ;  and  I  foresee  tliat  they 
would  be  the  occasion  of  various  controversies  and  disturb- 
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ances.*'  These  are  the  reasons  why  every  publication  of  his 
works  seemed  as  absurd  to  our  jihilosopiieiv,  as  fur  a  eoii' 
qiieror  to  write  books,  and  engage  in  controversies  concern- 
ing the  art  of  war,  wliile  advancing  from  victory  to  victory. 
It  was  represented  to  Descartes,  that  the  publication  of  hia 
doctrine  might  be  useful  to  him  and  also  to  his  doctrine. 
Some  would  call  his  attention  to  certain  defects;  others 
would  turn  it  to  practical  account  by  means  of  useful  deduc- 
tions from  it:  and  thus,  by  the  assistance  of  others,  his 
8y.stem  would  be  improved  and  extended.  But  these  con- 
siderations had  no  weight  with  liim.  For  no  one  was  in  a 
better  position  to  criticise  his  doctrine  than  himself,  since  no 
one  else  was  so  well  acquainted  with  it;  and,  as  to  the  applica- 
tion of  his  thoughts,  they  were  not  j'et  mature  enough  to  have 
I>ractical  results,  and,  if  they  were,  no  one  could  realize  them 
as  well  as  he  himself,  since  the  discoverer  is  always  the  best 
judge,  the  only  master-  And  Descartes  not  only  dreaded  an- 
tagonists, but  the  school  which  might  attach  itself  to  him  and 
deform  his  work.  He  knew  what  the  schools  of  every  time 
have  made  of  their  mastera,  and  he  was  on  his  guard  before- 
hand against  the  "Cartesians.'*  He  expressly  requested  pos- 
terity not  to  attribute  any  opinion  to  him  which  he  had  not 
himself  declared.  Precisely  those  disciples  are  most  inju- 
rious who  not  merely  repeat  the  words  of  the  master,  but 
seek  to  interpret  and  complete  his  doctrine,  and  pretend  t<» 
know  more  than  he  himself.  '*  They  are  like  the  ivy,  which 
never  strives  to  rise  higher  than  the  tree  to  which  it  clings, 
and  often  even  returns  downward  after  it  has  readied  the 
top.  For  these  also  appear  to  nie  to  sink,  that  is,  to  become 
more  ignorant  than  when  they  began  to  stuciy,  who,  not 
contented  with  the  teacliings  of  the  master,  credit  liim  with 
the  solution  of  many  problems  of  which  he  says  nothing,  and 
of  which,  perhaps,  he  never  thought.  These  people  live  in 
obscure  conceptions  which  are  very  convenient  to  such  phi- 
losophers; for  they  can  thus  talk  with  the  utmost  boldness, 
and  engage  in  endless  controversies.     They  are  like  a  blind 
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man  who  wishes  to  fight  with  one  who  can  see,  without  dis- 
advantage, and  therefore  leads  him  into  a  very  dark  cellar; 
and  they  ought  to  be  glad  that  I  refrain  from  publishing 
my  *  Principles  of  Philosophy,'  for  they  are  so  simple  and 
evident  that  they  would  throw  open  the  window,  and  let 
the  light  into  the  cellar  into  wliich  the  combatants  have 
descended."  * 

But  this  sincere  reason  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
other  considerations.  The  first,  which  stood  by  the  cradle  of 
his  works,  and  did  not  cease  to  influence  him,  was  the  feeling 
that  he  ought  to  maintain  his  credit  and  keep  his  word.  The 
reputation  which  would  come  with  the  diffusion  of  his  writ- 
ings was  an  enemy  of  his  repose,  but  the  feeling  of  unfulfilled 
promises  was  also.  Earnestly  to  seek  a  reputation,  was  as 
disturbing  as  anxiously  to  avoid  it.  Descartes  did  neither. 
He  allowed  him.'ielf  to  gain  the  reputation  of  being  a  great 
thinker;  and  did  not  wish  to  be  considered  a  charlatan,  who 
had  a  reputation  to  which  lie  had  no  right,  and  excited  hopes 
whicli  be  did  not  fulfil,  because,  as  one  was  at  last  obliged 
to  believe,  he  could  not.  "Although  I  am  not  immoderately 
fond  of  fame,  — am,  indeed,  averse  to  it,  if  I  may  venture  to 
say  so,  in  so  far  as  I  regard  it  as  an  enemy  of  repose.,  which  1 
prefer  to  every  thing  ehe.,  —  I  have  never  been  careful  to  con- 
ceal my  actions  as  if  they  were  crimes,  nor  made  any  effort 
to  remain  unknown :  for  I  should  regard  such  a  course  as  a 
wrong  to  myself;  and,  besides,  it  would  have  boeu  unfavor- 
able to  the  perfect  tranquillity  which  I  value  so  highly.  And, 
since  I  have  not  been  able  to  avoid  acquiring  some  kind  of 
reputation,  while  thus  alike  indifferent  to  becoming  known 
and  remaining  unknown,  I  thought  I  ought  to  do  my  best  to 
avoid  one  that  was  bad."  But  the  most  important  reason  that 
determined  him  to  publish  his  writings  was,  as  we  hare  al- 
ready said,  his  desire  for  self-instruction.  Descartes  leaves 
no  doubt  on  that  point.  **  I  see  more  and  more  clearly  every 
day,*'  says  Descartes,  "  how  my  plan  of  self-instruction  suffers 

1  DiBCOurs  de  la  Mtftliode,  Part  VI.,  CEurres,  i.  pp.  19&-203. 
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by  means  of  this  delay ;  fur  I  need  a  great  number  of  experi- 
ments, which  I  cannot  perform  without  the  assistance  of 
others ;  ajid,  although  I  do  not  flatter  myself  with  the  hope 
that  the  public  will  be  greatly  interested  in  my  endeavors, 
yet  I  will  not  do  myself  such  an  injury  as  to  give  ground  to 
those  who  shall  survive  me,  to  make  the  reproach  against  me 
that  they  might,  in  many  respects,  have  been  much  better 
instructed  if  I  had  not  too  much  neglected  to  give  the  infor- 
mation by  means  of  which  they  might  have  promoted  my 
plans."  ^  The  philosopher  expressly  declares  that  this  con- 
sideration w^as  his  second  motive  in  writing  the  "  Discourse." 
It  is,  therefore,  one  and  the  same  reason,  —  his  desire  of  self- 
instruction, —  that  determined  Descartes  first  to  avoid  writ- 
ing his  thoughts,  and  then  inclines  him  to  it,  then  causes  him 
to  refuse  to  publish  liLs  works,  and  finally  to  undertake  it. 

2.  Writings  on  Method.  —  He  goes  carefully  to  work.  His 
first  publication  is  not  his  system,  but  tegts  or  essays  (e««ai«), 
relating  only  to  method  and  its  application.  He  does  not 
yet  publish  his  theory  of  method,  but  only  a  preliminary 
statement  of  his  generjil  position ;  no  traitS,  but  only  a  dis- 
course de  la  methode,  intended  only  as  a  preface  or  announce- 
ment of  the  doctrine,  and  rather  vindicating  the  practical 
importance  than  explaining  the  theory  of  method.  "^'I  do 
not  here  intend  to  unfold  the  nature  of  my  method,  but  only 
to  talk  about  it."''  The  practicableness  of  his  method  was  to 
be  proved  by  its  actual  application  in  mathematics  and  phy- 
sics. Descartes  therefore  published  tliree  essays  along  with 
the  more  important  one,  wliich  were  so  chosen  that  the  first 
belongs  to  mathematical  phj'sics,  the  second  to  physics,  the 
third  to  pure  mathematics.  Tfie  subject  of  the  first  is  "  Diop- 
trics," that  of  the  second  "  Meteors,"  that  of  the  last  *'  Geo- 
metry." The  "Dioptrics"  treats  of  the  refraction  of  light, 
of  sight,  and  of  optical  glasses.    In  *'  Meteors,"  Descartes 

I  Discoura  de  la  Methods. 

'  CEtivres,  v\.  p.  138  (letter  to  Mersenne,  written  in  the  summer  of  1637). 
C(.  p,  303  (a  letter  to  a  friend  of  Mersenne,  April,  l(i3T). 
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seeks  to  unfolJ  the  nature  of  salt,  the  causes  of  winds  and 
thunder-storms,  the  configuration  of  snow,  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow  and  the  properties  of  single  colors,  the  halos  about 
the  sun  and  moon,  and  particularly  parhelions,  four  of  which 
had  been  seen  in  Rome  some  years  before  (March  20,  1629), 
and  had  been  described  to  him  in  detail.  The  "Geometry" 
proves  the  new  method  of  analysis  which  he  had  discovered, 
by  the  solution  of  entirely  new  problems.  In  "  Dioptrics  " 
and  "  Meteors,"  he  merely  sought  to  illustrate  the  value  and 
usefulness  of  his  method,  while  in  "Geometry"  his  aim  was 
to  give  an  incontestjvhle  proof  of  it.  These  essays  were  to 
have  appeared  under  the  following  title  :  "Sketch  of  a  Uni- 
versal Science,  by  means  of  which  our  Nature  can  be  raised 
to  t^ie  Highest  Degree  of  Perfection  ;  in  atlditifm.  Dioptrics, 
Meteors,  and  Geometry,  in  which  the  Author  has  eliosen  the 
Best  Cases  for  testing  that  Science,  and  so  explained  them 
that  Every  Reader  can  understand  the  Subject  without  any 
Instruction  in  Learned  Matters."  ^  It  was  well  that  Descartes 
preferred  to  this  high-sounding  title  the  simple  name  "  J5'*«fl/*," 
and  called  the  more  important  essay  **A  Discourse  on  the 
Method  of  Rightly  Conducting  the  Reason,  and  Seeking  Truth 
in  the  Sciences."  He  wrote  for  thoughtful,  independent 
readers,  unperverted  by  lx)ok-leaming,  and,  therefore,  in 
French  ;  stating  the  following  reason  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  "Discourse:"  "And  if  I  write  in  French,  the  language  of 
my  country,  rather  than  in  Latin,  the  language  of  my  instruct- 
ors, it  is  because  I  hope  that  the  natural  and  healthy  reason 
will  estimate  my  opinions  more  correctly  than  the  learning 
which  puts  its  faith  only  in  the  books  of  the  ancients.  Peo- 
ple of  sound  understanding,  who  have  been  properly  in- 
structed, are  the  only  judges  I  desire ;  and  I  am  sure  that 
they  will  not  be  so  partial  to  Latin  that  they  will  refuse  to 
listen  to  my  reasonings  because  I  expound  them  in  their 
native  tongue." ' 

»  CEuvrea,  vi.  pp.  27fi,  2T7  (letter  to  Mereenne,  March,  1636). 
>  Dkcoura  da  la  Mcbhode,  Fart  VI.,  CBuviea,  i.  pp.  210,  211. 


With  the  exception  of  the  "Geometry,"  the  work  was 
ready  for  the  press  in  the  spring  of  1636.  Since  the  firm 
of  Elzevir  in.  Amsterdam  was  not  so  ready  to  make  advances 
as  Descartes  had  expected,  he  had  it  published  by  Jean  le 
Maire  in  Ley  den.  The  privilege  of  sale  was  granted  by  the 
States  of  Holland,  Dec.  22, 1636;  and  by  France  not  till  May 
4,  1637.  Mersemie  had  attended  to  the  matter  in  France, 
and  delayed  it.  It  was  his  fault,  and  likewise  his  service, 
that  the  French  license  was  a  eulogy  of  Descartes,  though 
the  latter  had  expressly  wished  to  remain  unmentioned,  both 
in  his  work  an.d  in  the  documents  relating  to  it.  The 
"  Essays  "  could  not  be  sent  until  June»  1637. 

3.  Tfie  Metaphyucal  Works. — The  path  upon  which  he 
entered  led  fartlier.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  stop  with 
these  essays:  he  had  said  so  much  of  his  system,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  say  more.  In  the  fourth  part  of  his  "  Discourse," 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  new  doctrines  had  already 
appeared.  He  had  discussed  the  necessity  of  iuii\'ersal 
doubt,  the  principle  of  certainty,  the  criterion  of  knowledge* 
the  existence  of  God  and  the  soul,  —  in  a  word^  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  philosoi)Iiiy.  But  naturally,  in  view  of  the  plan 
of  that  work,  these  doctrines  were  rather  stated  than  clearly 
established,  and  thus  guarded  against  every  misconception. 
And  this  danger  was  least  avoided  exactly  where  he  was 
most  exposed  to  it,  —  in  the  passivges  discussing  the  exist- 
ence of  God,  —  and  Descartes  himself  recognized  this  as  the 
weakest  and  obscurest  part  of  his  work,  which,  therefore, 
required  a  thorough  and  immediate  elucidation.  But  to 
elucidate  the  concept  of  God,  was  to  explain  the  fundamental 
conceptions  of  his  metaphysics.  The  work  was  already  done. 
It  was  his  first  work  in  the  Netherlands,  the  sketch  of  the 
"Meditations"  written  in  Franeker.  The  book  had  been 
written  ten  years  when  Descartes  resolved  upon  its  pub- 
lication ;  and  during  his  winter  residence  in  Harderwijk 
(1G39— iO),  he  gave  it  the  final  revision. 

The  inveBtigation  is  described  as  it  has  arisen  in  his  own 
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mind»  advancing  from  problem  to  problem,  from  solution  to 
solution.  It  makes  upon  the  reader  the  impression  of  deeply 
experienced  thoughts  which  have  been  eubject  to  ever- 
repeated  examinations,  the  constant  companions  of  the  phi- 
losopher for  years,  the  friends  of  his  solitude,  which  have 
attained  to  maturity  with  him.  They  have  the  character  of 
the  most  lively  soliloquy,  a  monological  drama  which  the 
reader  cannot  help  following  with  the  moat  active  S3'mpathy. 
The  question  is  concerning  the  existence  or  non-existence 
of  truth.  The  prfiblem  of  knowledge  appears  as  the  great 
question,  upon  the  answer  to  which  depends  the  destiny  of 
the  human  spirit,  and  is  by  Descartes  so  experienced.  There 
iSk  no  truth  if  doubt  is  not  completely  overcome,  and  there  is 
no  such  victory  if  doubt  ha,s  not  defended  itself  and  fought 
knowledge  with  every  weapon  which  it  possesses.  We  are 
not  only  made  to  understand  the  grounds  of  doubt,  but  also 
to  feel  the  unrest  of  spirit  which  agitates  the  doubter,  who 
strives  after  trutli,  and,  in  spite  of  the  certainty  of  the  vic- 
tory which  has  alreadj'  been  won,  describes  the  contests  he 
has  endured  as  if  he  were  even  now  in  the  heat  of  the 
conflict.  This  union  of  contemplative  repose  with  the  most 
vivid  representation  of  a  mind  aroused  and  stormed  by  an 
army  of  doubts,  which  the  spirit  of  contemplation  already 
marshals  and  masters,  gives  to  the  '*  Meditations "  of  Des- 
cartes an  irresistible  charm,  and  the  character,  in  their  kind, 
of  an  incomparable  philosophical  work  of  art. 

For  the  first  time  Descartes  appeared  before  the  world 
undisguised,  as  the  thinker  which  he  was.  He  had  finally 
spoken  the  fundamental  thouglits,  which  he  had  been  matur- 
ing for  the  last  twenty  years,  for  the  instruction  of  the  Avorld. 
He  did  not  disguise  his  opinitms,  but  he  attended  to  their 
publication  with  the  greatest  caution.  The  work  was  imme- 
diately intended  only  for  scholars,  and  was,  therefore,  written 
in  Latin.  But  this  was  not  suflficient  to  protect  it  from 
suspicions  and  misconceptions.  He  was  apprehensive  of 
opposition  to  his  physical  principles  from  the  Aristotelians ; 
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to  liis  theology,  from  the  Church.  The  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  his  philosophy  of  nature  were  contained  in  the 
"  Meditations ; "  but  the  inferences  from  them  were  not 
drawn,  and  if  he  did  not  expressly  say  to  the  scholastic  phi- 
losophers that  the  question  was  concerning  a  purely  mechan- 
ical physics,  they  would  not  observe  it,  and  the  victory 
would  be  won  before  they  knew  that  a  battle  had  been 
fought.  Descartes  therefore  wished  that  nothing  be  said  of 
his  physics  at  first.  "  II  ne  font  pas  le  dire,'*  was  his  instruo- 
tion  to  his  friend  Mersenne  on  this  particular. 

But  Descartes  had  made  his  theological  principles  so  con- 
spicuous that  it  was  impossible  to  conceal  them.  He  there- 
fore sought  to  prevent  every  ecclesiastical  suspicion  by  the 
title  and  dedication.  IIo  says  that  the  principal  content 
of  the  "  Meditations "  is  proofs  of  tlie  existence  of  God  and 
the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  and  he  dedicated  his  work  to 
the  doctors  of  Sorlx)nne,  the  theological  authority  of  Paris, 
whose  umversity  had  been  regarded  as  the  highest  theo- 
logical authority  of  the  Church  since  the  time  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Convinced  that  rational  proofs  of  the  existence  of 
God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul  could  convert  unbe- 
lievers, and  that  they  would  not  lead  believers  astray; 
that  they  were,  therefore^  in  harmony  with  the  interests  of 
the  Church,  the  claims  of  the  Bible,  and  the  decisions  of  the 
last  Lateran  Council,  —  he  submitted  his  work  to  the  cen- 
sorship and  protection  of  the  theologians  of  Paris.  They 
had  no  objections  to  make.  Father  Gibieuf,  whom  he  par- 
ticularly asked  to  examine  it,  gave  him  his  entire  approval. 
Nevertheless,  the  Church  opposed  it  eventually :  twenty- 
two  years  later^  this  work  of  Descartes,  which  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  his  philosophy,  stood  on  the  list  of  forbidden  books 
at  Rome,  with  the  remark,  "  donee  corrigatvr" 

Descartes  foresaw  that  the  novelty  of  hia  thoughts  would 
make  a  stir  among  scholars,  and  provoke  all  sorts  of  objec- 
tions. He  therefore  wisheil  to  learn  the  objections  of  the 
most  famous  men  beforehand,  and  to  have  them  printed  with 
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his  replies  as  an  appendix  to  the  work.  It  was  a  shrewd 
measure :  when  the  work  first  appeared,  it  was  already 
attacked  and  defended.  Criticism,  which  usually  follows 
a  work,  and  thus  directs  and  often  perverts  public  judg- 
ment, was  here  obtained  beforehand,  and  published  with  the 
book  itself,  so  that  the  author  had  the  last  word.  Some 
copies  were  therefore  made,  and  given  to  friends,  who  circu- 
lated them  among  capable  men,  and  obtahied  their  opioions, 
and  in  part  reported  them  to  Descartes,  in  part  sent  them 
committed  to  writing  by  their  authors,  Bloemaert  and 
Bannius  in  Harlem,  the  only  Catholic  priests  in  Holland 
with  whom  Descartes  was  at  all  intimate,  were  his  principal 
agents  in  this  matter  in  the  Netherlands ;  Mersenne,  of 
course,  attended  to  it  in  France.     Bloemaert  and  Bannius 

'gave  the  manuscript  to  a  Catholic  scholar  of  reputation, 
CaieruB  of  Antwerp,  a  doctor  of  the  theological  faculty  of 
Lyons,  who  was  a  missionary  in  Holland,  and  dwelt  in  Alk- 
maar.  His  opinion  was  the  first  which  Descartes  received 
and  sent  with  his  reply  to  Mersenne  (November,  1G40). 
Mersenne  circulated  the  work  among  Parisian  scholars, 
obtained  the  opinions  of  theologians  and  mathematicians, 
and  sent  two  collections  of  them  to  Descartes.  Three  of 
them  were  made  by  men  of  ability  and  historical  fame,  two 
of  whom  were  philosophers,  one  English  and  one  French, 
contemporaries  and  antagonists  of  Descartes,  both  of  whom 
read  the  '*  Meditations,"  and  committed  their  opinions  of  it 
to  writing  at  Meraenne's  suggestion.  The  English  phihiso- 
pher  was  Thomas  Hohhes ;  the  Frenchman,  Pierre  GassendL 
At  the  end  of  the  year  1640,  Hobbes  bad  come  to  Paris  to 
reside  again,  to  avoid  the  English  civil  war;  and  he  spent 
there  a  number  of  years,  the  most  important  literary  period 
in  his  life,  since  he  wrote  during  that  time  his  best-known 
important  works.  Mersenne  requested  him  to  read  and  criti- 
cise the  "  Meditations,"  soon  after  his  arrival.  Descartes 
received  the  first  part  of  his  objections  Jan.  20,  1G41,  during 

[his  residence  in  Leyden,  and  replied  to  them  the  next  day ; 
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the  second  part  wa«  sent  in  the  first  week  of  February. 
At  this  tune,  Gasseiidi,  who  was  stlU  engaged  in  his  impor- 
tant work  on  Epicurus  and  his  doctrine,  went  to  Paris,  and 
became  acquainted,  through  Mersenue,  witli  Descartes'  new 
work,  and  was  requested  to  state  liis  opinion  in  writing. 
Gasseiidi  had  an  inorduiate  desire  to  be  praised  and  quoted. 
He  was  amiable  in  conversation,  and  extravagant  in  liia 
praises,  except  when  the  Aristotelians  were  concerned;  but 
he  was  too  vain  to  be  an  impartial  critic.  He  was  out  of 
humor  with  Descartes  because  llie  latter  had  not  cited  his 
explanation  of  parhelions  in  his  essay  on  '' Meteors,"  which 
neglect  he  regarded  as  prceter  decorum.  In  an  ill  humor, 
and  without  a  thorough  understanding  of  Descartes'  doc- 
trine, he  "wrote  his  objections  ('"  Disqnisitio  Metaphy&ica  seu 
Dubitationes"),  which  Mersenne  received  at  the  end  of 
May,  1641.  Of  course  the  usual  praises  were  not  wanting 
at  the  conclusion.  He  wrote  a  rejoinder  {instatittce)  to  Des- 
cartes' reply,  which  his  scholai-,  Sorbiere,  published  with 
the  announcement  that  a  perfect  triumph  had  been  aeliieved 
(1643).  The  third  of  the  above-mentioned  authors  was 
Antoine  Arnauld,  then  a  young  theologian,  and  soon  after 
admitted  among  the  doctore  of  Sorbonne,  who  was  subse- 
quently to  earn  the  name  of  the  "great  Arnauld,"  and  to 
be  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Jauseuists.  Descartes 
regarded  bis  objections  as  the  most  important,  on  account 
of  their  style,  insight,  and  mathematical  acuteuess.  Arnauld 
may  be  regarded  as  the  man  through  whose  agency  the 
union  was  afterwards  effected  between  the  Cartesian  phi- 
losophy and  the  Jansenists  of  Port  Royal.  Descartes  had 
wished  Mersenne  to  give  the  manuscript  also  to  Father 
Gibieuf  of  the  Oratory  of  Jesus,  and  to  the  mathematician 
Desargues,  whom  he  valued  more  highly  than  three  theo- 
logians. Another  opponent  appeared,  —  Father  Boitrdin  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  College 
of  Clermont,  who  in  his  lectures  had  already  invidiously 
attacked  Descartes'  "Dioptrics"  and   '^Meteors,"  and   now 
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■was  just  as  hostile  to  his  *'  Meditations."  His  attacks  were 
very  annoying  to  Descartes.  He  knew  with  what  unanimity 
the  Jesuits  aot«J.  He  saw  liimself  involveJ  in  a  contro- 
versy with  an  order  with  which  he  wished  to  maintain  the 
old  friendly  relations  on  grounds  both  of  regard  and  policy. 
That  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  should  be  so  hostile 
to  him,  must  have  been  doubly  painful  to  him  at  a  tinae  when 
he  was  receiving  the  worst  treatment  from  the  Culvinists  in 
the  Netherlands.  The  order,  however,  had  nothing  to  do 
with  Bourdin's  polemic.  The  provincial  Dinet  was  favor- 
able to  Descartes,  and  composed  the  difference.  Bourdin 
himself  ceased  to  be  his  enemy  after  he  became  acquainted 
with  him. 

We  have  here  to  deal  merely  with  the  history  of  these 
ohjection^s  and  respmuiones^  not  with  their  contents.  (They 
constitute  a  second  and  larger  part,  as  it  were,  of  the 
*'  Meditations.")  There  were  seven,  arranged  in  chrono- 
logical order.  First  came  those  of  Doctor  Catenis ;  the 
reports  of  objections  collccto<l  by  Mersenne  occupied  the 
second  and  sixth  places;  those  of  Hobbes  were  third, 
Arnauld's  fourth,  Gassendi's  fifth,  and  Bourdin's  seventh, 
thougli  it  was  not  possible  to  publish  the  latter  in  the  first 
edition. 

The  work  first  appeared  in  Paris  under  the  title,  "  Medita- 
tiones  de  prima  philosopliia,  ubi  de  Dei  existentia  et  animse 
immortalitate"  (1041).  The  philosopher  now  sought  to 
overcome  his  dislike  of  the  name  **Cartesius,"  since  the 
name  Descartes  was  to  him  "  xm  pen  trop  rude  en  latin." 
The  second  edition  was  published  by  Elzevir  in  Anisterdani, 
under  the  clianged  title,  '*  Meditationes  de  prima  philosophia 
in  quibus  Dei  existentia  et  animte  humanm  a  corpore  dis- 
tinctio  demonstrantur."  The  reason  for  this  change  is 
evident  enough.  The  existence  of  God  is  a  metaphysical 
principle ;  but  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  not,  while  the 
difference  of  essence  between  the  soul  and  body  is.  This 
difference  forms  the  foundation  of  the  entire  Cartesian  sya- 
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tem,  and,  strictly  speaking,  is  the  theme  of  the  ^^ prima 
philomphia'''  Tlie  second  expression  is,  therefore,  a  correc- 
tion of  the  first,  which  was  chosen  for  theological  and  reli- 
gious reasons,  aa  the  dedication  declares.  Descartes'  tlieory 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  based  on  the  difference  of 
essence  between  sou!  and  body ;  and  metaphysics  deals  with 
principles,  not  with  deductions  from  them.  The  explanation 
given  by  Descartes'  last  biographer  again  sacrifices  truth  to 
emotion.  While  Descartes  was  engaged  in  pubhshing  the 
"  Meditations,"  his  father  died,  and  almost  at  the  same  time 
his  daugliter  and  eldest  sister.  Now,  it  was  full  of  consola- 
tion to  the  philosopher,  to  read  on  the  title-page  of  his  work 
"  de  animcE  immorialitatey  It  was  not  really  the  title  of  his 
work,  but  an  epitaph  I  If  such  feelings  demanded  any  ex- 
pression in  such  a  place,  the  wonis  '■'' animce  kumante  a  corpore 
dhtinciio  "  would  have  been  just  as  comforting,^ 

The  "  Meditations "  developed  the  course  of  thought  by 
which  tlie  fundamental  principles  of  the  new  philosophy 
were  discovered  and  established.  His  next  work  was  the 
systematic  exposition  of  his  entire  system.  Descartes  began 
it  immediately  after  the  publication  of  the  "  Meditations," 
and  completed  it  within  the  coui-se  of  the  year.  ''  The 
Principles  of  Pliilosophy,"  in  four  books,  was  pulilished  by 
Elzevir  in  Amsterdam  in  1644,  and  was  his  second  compre- 
hensive and  important  work.  The  first  book  treats  of  the 
principles  of  human  knowledge  ;  the  second,  of  the  principles 
of  bodies;  the  third,  of  the  visible  world;  the  fourth,  of  the 
earth.  The  first  two  form  the  doctrine  of  principles,  strictly 
BpwakJng,  metaphysics  and  the  philosophy  of  nature.  In  the 
progress  of  his  works,  the  "  Meditations  ^'  were,  in  time  as 
in  fact,  the  middle  term  between  the  methodological  essays 
and  the  system  of  metaphysics.  Descartes  called  them  his 
"metaphysical  essays,"  and  thus  aptly  indicated  that  they 
combined  the  characteristics  of  "philosophical  essays"  and 
the  "Principles  of  Philosophy."     lie  wrote  this  work  in  the 

t  J.  Millet :  Dea^sartes,  son  Histolro  depuia  1637.  pp.  23-2S. 
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happiest  period  of  his  life.  The  success  of  his  previous  pub- 
licationa  had  raised  him  above  the  fear  of  pubhc  literary 
activity.  He  was  perfect  master  of  the  matter  to  which  he 
had  to  ^ve  form  arid  order,  and  nothing  could  give  greater 
pleasure  to  his  methodical  mind  than  such  activity  as  this. 
He  exercised  the  skill  of  the  architect,  which  he  gladly  used 
as  an  example,  in  order  to  show  the  imperfections  of  ]>ateh- 
work  in  comparison  with  a  systematic  work  produced  by  one 
mind.  He  erected  this  temple  of  his  thoughts  while  he  was 
living  in  the  free  and  idyllic  leisure  which  the  country 
palace  of  Endegeest  permitted  him  to  enjoy ;  alwa3's  in  the 
neighborhood  of,  and  often  in  conversation  witli,  the  gil'ted 
princess,  who  understood  him  perfectly^  and  knew  how  to 
appreciate  him.  The  Countess-palatine  Elizabeth  was  then 
the  world  fur  whom  he  wrote ;  and  he  dedicated  to  her  Ida 
work,  unconcerned  about  the  doctors  of  Sorbonne.  But 
already  a  storm  was  gathering  about  the  new  doctrine  and 
the  philosopher. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

BEGINNINGS   OF   A  SCHOOL.    DISCIPLES   AND   OPPONENTS. 
I.    CONTROVERSIES   IN    UTRECHT. 

1.  Reneri  and  Regizu, 

\  S  little  aa  Descartes  sought  the  diffusion  of  his  doctrine, 
-^--^  he  could  not  prevent  it  from  gaining  friends  and  dis- 
ciples, who  soon  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  school ;  for  whose 
publio  activity  in  teaching,  his  works  offered  a  definite  basis, 
and  the  universities  of  the  Netherlands  the  first  field  of 
labor.  With  friends  came  antagonists.  Even  in  its  origin, 
the  school  was  violently  attacked.  In  attacking  disciples, 
the  master  was  attacked ;  every  means  of  sLq^pressing  the 
new  doctrine  was  tried;  even  the  person  of  its  author  was 
threatened.  The  University  of  Utrecht  was  the  place  where 
the  school  began  to  form,  and  where  it  was  first  opposed. 
It  was  not  so  much  a  definite  theory  which  provoked  its 
antagonists,  as  Descartes'  mental  importance  in  general ;  it 
was  the  novelty  and  power  of  his  thoughts,  wliich  ■excited 
the  hostility  of  those  who  would  gladly  have  made  them- 
selves the  subject  of  the  first  command,  "Thou  shalt  have 
no  other  gods  before  me." 

In  order  to  understand  the  course  and  character  of  the 
controversies  of  Utrecht,  we  must  go  back  a  little.  In 
the  fiirst  part  of  his  stay  in  the  Netherlands,  Descartes  had 
become  acquainted  with  Henry  Reneri  (Reuier)  in  Amster- 
dam, who  studied  in  Liege  and  Lyons,  was  converted  from 
Catholicism  to  the  Reformed  Church,  and,  therefore,  dis- 
iuherited  by  his  father.    An  exile  from  his  native  country. 
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he  had  songht  an  asylum  in  Holland,  and  started  in  Amster- 
dam a  private  school.  He  had  become  acquainted  with  Des- 
cartes through  Beeckman.  Through  his  intercourse  with 
Descartes,  Reneri  became  deeply  interested  in  philosophy; 
and  by  diligent  study  he  made  such  attainments  that  he  was 
called  to  the  University  of  Leyden  after  the  death  of  the 
Aristotelian  there,  from  thence  to  Deventer,  and  in  the  year 
1634  to  Utrecht.  Descartes'  first  disciple  was  the  first  pro- 
fessor called  to  the  newly  founded  university,  with  whose 
history  that  of  the  Cartesian  system  was  interwoven  during 
its  first  years.  Reneri's  career  as  professor  in  Utrecht  was 
short  but  brilliant.  For  five  years  he  was  an  ornament  of 
the  university.  After  his  early  death  (March,  1639),  by 
order  of  the  city  and  university  the  highest  honors  were 
paid  to  his  memory.  The  funeral  oration,  delivered  by  Anton 
.olmilius,  professor  of  history  and  rhetoric,  himself  a  disciple 
of  the  new  philosophy,  was  likewise  a  eulogy  of  Descartes. 
The  government  wished  that  the  philosopher  and  his  system 
should  be  mentioned  with  commendations,  and  that  the 
oration  should  be  published.  On  its  £itlepage  Reneri  was 
called  the  friend  and  disciple  of  Descartes,  "  the  Atlas  and 
Archimedes  of  our  century."  Envy  and  hatred  followed 
close  upon  this  public  and  somewhat  extravagant  praise: 
they  sought  first  to  strike  the  philosopher  through  his 
disciples. 

Among  Reneri's  pupils  in  Utrecht  was  an  exceedingly 
talented  young  medical  student  by  the  name  of  Regius 
(Henry  le  Roi),  who  had  mastered  the  new  doctrine  with 
enthusiastic  zeal,  and  so  expounded  it  in  his  private  lectures 
on  physiology  that  he  soon  won  a  crowd  of  enthusiastic 
students.  There  was  only  one  chair  of  medicine  in  the 
university,  and  this  was  filled  by  Straaten.  He  wished  to 
teach  nothing  but  anatomy  and  practical  medicine,  and, 
therefore,  urged  that  another  chair  should  be  established  for 
botany  and  theoretical  medicine.  Regius  was  chosen  for  the 
new  position,  and  was   appointed   professor  in  ordinary  in 
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1638.  After  Reneri's  death  he  was  the  leader  of  the  new 
philosophy  in  Utrecht,  and,  therefore,  the  first  target  of  it« 
enemies. 

2.  Glshertus  Voetius. — ^The  leader  of  his  opponents  was 
one  of  the  most  highly  respected  and  influential  men  in 
Utrecht,  —  Gisbertus  Voetius,  the  first  professor  of  theology 
in  the  University  of  Utreelit,  and  the  first  clergyman  of  the 
city.  He  had  been  one  of  the  most  violent  Gomarista  in 
the  synod  at  Dort,  and,  since  the  victory  of  hia  party,  one 
of  the  most  overbearing.  He  strode  along  with  a  pompons 
air,  hLs  person  carefully  attended  to,  with  an  expression  of 
perfect  self-satisfaction.  For  a  long  time  he  had  regarded 
his  talents,  merits,  and  worth  as  incomparable,  and  despised 
every  thing  in  which  he  was  deficieut;  and  he  was  deficient 
in  much.  His  scholarship  was  narrow  and  superficial ;  hia 
reading  limited,  embracing  little  beyond  the  loci  covimunh^ 
some  commentaries  and  abridgments.  He  made  the  grossest 
blunders  in  his  writings,  because  he  quoted  authorities  with- 
out having  read  and  undei-stood  them.  His  judgment  was 
without  acuteness, '  his  thoughts  lacked  connection  and 
order;  in  philosopliy,  hia  ability  and  knowledge  were  lim- 
ited by  the  ordinaiy  scholasticism.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  a  person  of  such  mediocrity  could  be  so  respected  and 
feared,  and  become  the  dangerous  antagonist  of  so  great  a 
thinker.  His  inclination,  however,  led  him  to  a  kind  of 
activity  for  which  he  had  roost  talent.  He  chose  polemics, 
a  field  where  much  can  be  accomplished  with  a  large  audi- 
ence, without  learning  and  real  culture.  He  was  not  a 
controversialist  of  ability,  but  a  mere  fighting-cock,  fitted  to 
jilease  a  mob.  He  lacked  both  the  fairness  and  judgment 
necessary  to  a  just  and  impartial  estimate  of  an  opponent. 
He  hat«d  Catholics  and  [ihilosophers  worst  of  all ;  and  pas- 
sion 80  blinded  him  that  lie  was  scarcely  able  to  distinguish 
them,  and  in  his  malignity  he  regarded  the  same  man  as  a 
Jesuit  and  an  atheist.  Yet  he  was  shrewd  enough  to  decry 
an  opponent  as  an  atheist  when  addressing  Jesuits,  and  as  a 
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Jesuit  when  addressing  Protestants.  He  was  disputatious^ 
because  he  would  not  brook  opposition,  and  because  he 
wished  to  rule.  His  thirst  for  power  made  him  eager  for 
office,  and  affable.  He  wished  to  please  the  people,  and 
excite  their  admiration,  now  by  an  air  of  devotion,  now 
by  his  bold  and  impudent  sermons  and  writings.  With 
people  in  general,  he  took  the  r6le  of  the  prelate,  while  with 
scholars  it  pleased  him  to  appear  as  a  pedant;  but  his 
strongest  desire  was  to  appear  to  all  as  a  man  whom  every 
one  had  cause  to  fear.  For  this  reason  there  was  no  other 
discourse  he  liked  so  well  to  deliver  as  castigatory  sermons 
in  the  manner  of  a  Capuchin,  —  which  make  a  strong  impres- 
sion on  people,  —  and,  to  avoid  being  considered  a  coward, 
he  persecuted  regardlessly  persons  of  power  and  influence, 
for  unimportant  matters.  He  was  a  master  of  the  arts  of 
pleasing  the  people,  and,  therefore,  won  their  esteem  without 
seeming  to  make  it  an  object.  And  so  it  came  to  pass,  that 
he  was  really  beloved  and  highly  respected  by  the  masses,  an 
object  of  fear  to  many,  and  was  called  "the  glory  and  orna- 
ment of  the  churches  of  the  Netherlands  (cccie»ianim  helgi- 
camm  deeus  et  omamenhim)  ; "  and  this  was  the  height  of 
his  ambition,  as  well  as  the  expression  of  Ids  own  modest 
opinion. 

By  the  side  of  this  man,  there  arose  in  Utrecht  an  inHuen- 
tial  intellectual  power  in  the  doctrine  and  school  of  Des- 
cartes, which  acknowledged  no  allegiance  to  him.  Since  it 
was  praised  on  the  titlepage  of  that  funeral  oration,  Voctius 
had  been  its  enemy.  He  had  exerted  his  influence  a  year 
before  in  behalf  of  Regius's  appfdiitment,  after  the  latter 
had  flattered  him  and  allowed  him  to  examine  bis  creed. 
But  now  the  zeal  of  Regius  for  Cartesianism,  and  still  more 
his  popularity  as  a  lecturer,^  displeased  Voetius;  and  he 
plotted  the  ruin  of  Regius  and  Descartes.  If  he  could  only 
prove  that  the  new  doctrine  was  dangerous  to  Protestantism 
and,  therefore,  to  the  Netherlands !  And,  if  he  could  show 
that  the  Cartesian  philosophy  was  atheistic,  it  could  be  very 
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easily  done^  since  Re^us  was  a  Cartesian.  To  this  end  he 
read  through  the  "Discourse,"  Descartes'  first  pubUcation, 
and  collected  all  the  passages  relating  to  theology ;  and, 
fortunately  for  his  purpose,  he  found  doubt  so  openly 
acknowledged,  and  vmdicated  with  such  disregard  of  con- 
sequences, that  the  atheistic  teudencies  of  the  work  were  to 
him  self-evident. 

3.  The  Condemnation  of  the  New  Phihsophy. —  At  first  the 
name  of  Descartes  was  not  mentioned.  Voetius  contented 
himself  with  selecting  certain  features  of  Descartes'  doctrine, 
and  attacking  them  as  atheistic,  in  some  academic  theses  in 
June,  1639.  In  this  way  he  began  his  campaign,  which,  if 
he  were  successful,  would  end  with  the  expulsion  of  Des- 
cartes from  the  Netherlands.  For  a  long  time  the  contro- 
versy was  carried  on  in  the  form  of  academic  theses  and 
disputations.  Voetiua  made  every  exertion,  and  used  his 
influence  with  the  professors  and  magistrates,  and  his  pnwer 
as  rector,  to  destroy  Regius.  On  many  an  occasion,  Regius, 
in  his  young  and  somewhat  immature  way,  had  shown  the 
Buperiority  of  the  new  philosophy  to  the  old,  and  had 
offended  his  colleagues  by  making  the  old  ridicidous,  and 
thus  exposed  himself  to  severe  attacks.  In  June,  1640, 
when  he  defended  the  new  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  discovered  by  Harvey  and  defended  by  Descartes,  he 
was  instructed  not  to  depart  so  far  from  the  traditional  theo- 
ries, and  to  defend  the  new  doctrines  only  "  exercitii  causa.^^ 
The  next  year  Voiitius  was  made  rector.  The  controversy 
became  more  animated,  though  it  was  still  carried  on  only 
by  academic  theses  and  disputations.  Regius  defended  the 
thesis  that  the  union  of  soul  and  body  consists  only  in  the 
composition  of  the  two  substances,  and  is  not,  therefore,  an 
actual  unity,  ^  not  a  "MwwTn  per  »c,"  but  only  "jpcr  acci- 
dent." Now,  it  is  exactly  in  this  point  that  the  most  pro- 
nounced contradiction  exists  between  the  Cartesian  system 
and  the  Aristotelian  scholastic  theory  of  the  entelechy  and 
substantiality  of  forms  j   and  in  his  counter-theses  Voctius 
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declared    the   new   doctrine   heretical.     The   theory   of   the 
substantiality  of  the  body,  and  the  composition  of  man  out 
of  two  substances  (^"■unum  per  accideTis"),  is  contrary  to  rea- 
son; the  theory  of  the  motion  of  the  earth,  which  Kepler  (I) 
introduced,  contra<licts  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures,  as 
well  as  all  the  philosophy  that  has  been  hitherto  accepted ; 
ami  the  denial  of  siibstiuitiul  forms  leads  to  the  same  contra- 
dictions, promotes  scepticism,  euduugera  faith  in  immortality, 
the    Trinity,   inoarnation,   original    sin,   prophecy,   miracle, 
grace,  regeneration,  etc'    These  theses  denote  the  man,  and 
the  nature  of  his  mind. 

At  this  point  the  controversy,  hitherto  academic  and 
carried  on  by  means  of  disputationa  and  theses,  began  to 
be  conducted  in  \VTiting.  Contrary  to  the  advice  of  Des- 
cartes and  his  friends  in  Utrecht,  Regius  {mblished  his 
defence  against  the  theses  of  Voiitius.  Indeed,  Descartes 
was  in  general  but  little  pleased  with  the  polemical  tone  of 
Regius.  The  manner  in  which  he  inveighed  against  the 
scholastic  philosophy  could  not  but  displease  Descartes,  from 
his  whole  mode  of  thought.  He  reminded  Regius  that  the 
past  ought  not  to  be  attacked  for  sport,  and,  indeed,  he  saw 
neither  use  nor  plan  in  the  controversy  which  the  latter  had 
in  view.  Sh(juki  Regius  publish  his  reply  to  Voetius,  —  and 
Descartes  counselled  against  it,  —  it  ought  to  be  moderate 
in  its  tone,  and  freed  from  all  offensive  expressions.  Regius, 
followed  the  last  advice ;  but,  however  carefully  he  chose  his 
words,  however  flattering  they  were  to  Voetius,  the  latter 
could  not  pardon  hira  for  daring  to  reply  to  him  at  all.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  reply  was  printed  without  license,  the 
printer  was  a  Catholic,  and  the  publisher  a  Remonstrant. 
Voetius  discovered  a  whole  nest  of  heresies  that  must  be 
broken  up.  By  command  of  the  magistrates,  the  book  was 
confiscated ;  but  this  only  maie  it  read  the  more,  and  ita 
diffusion  made  the  anger  of  Voetius  still  hotter;  and  the 
result  was,  that  at  his  urgent  suggestion  Regius  was  for- 
bidden to  lecture  on  phiheophical  subjects.     lie  now  turned 
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to  attack  the  new  philosopby  as  such,  and  defend  the  old. 
His  son  wrote  theses  in  reply  to  Regius ;  while  one  of 
his  creatures,  a  student  by  the  name  of  Watcrluet,  wrote  a 
vindication  of  the  already  seriously  threatened  orthodox 
philosophy.  But  Voiitius  struck  the  home  thrust  through 
the  university  of  which  he  was  master.  The  academic  senate 
decreed  a  formal  disapprobation  of  the  publication  of  Regius 
and  his  doctrine,  and  likewise  a  formal  condemnation  of  the 
new  philosophy.  The  decree  was  pronounced  March  16, 
1642,  and  contained  the  following  declaration  :  "  We,  pro- 
fessors of  the  University  of  Utrecht,  reject  and  condemn  the 
new  philosophy,  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  contradicts 
the  old,  and  subverts  its  principles ;  second,  because  it  makes 
students  averse  to  the  study  of  the  old  jihilosophy,  and  thus 
hinders  their  cultivation,  since  they  cannot  understand  the 
terminology  of  the  schools  when  they  have  once  become 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  this  pretended  philosophy; 
and,  finally,  because  not  only  do  so  many  false  and  irra- 
tional views  follow  from  it,  but  also  immature  youtiis  can 
easily  draw  inferences  from  it  inconsistent  with  other  sci- 
ences, particularly  the  true  theology."  Eight  out  of  ten 
professors  subscribed  to  tliis  division :  the  other  two  were 
Cyprianus  and  jEmilius,  the  admirer  of  the  i>hilosopher, 

4.  The  Controversy  between  Descartes  and  Voetiws.  —  The 
condemnation  was  aimed  at  Descartes,  although  his  name 
was  not  mentioned ;  and  he  therefore  now  appeared  on  the 
field  of  battle.  Engaged  in  preparing  the  second  edition 
of  the  '*  Meditations,"  and  in  replying  to  Bourdin's  objec- 
tions, he  found  an  excellent  opportunity  for  describing  the 
intrigues  of  his  enemy  in  Utrecht,  in  a  letter  written  at  the 
same  time  to  Dinct,  in  which  he  also  examined  the  attacks 
of  his  opponent  among  the  Jesuits.  He  made  no  mention  of 
university,  disciples,  or  opponents ;  but  with  a  few  strokes 
he  sketched  a  picture  of  the  latter  ad  vivum:  "There  is 
a  man  who  is  regarded  by  the  world  as  a  theologian,  a 
preacher,  and  a  defender  of  the  faith,  who,  through  his  con- 
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troversial  sermons,  in  which  he  libellously  attacks  now  the 
Catholic  Church,  now  others  of  a  different  faith  from  his 
own,  now  the  powers  of  the  time,  has  won  a  high  place  in 
the  respect  and  regard  of  t!ie  people.  He  makes  a  show  of 
an  ardent  and  ingenuous  zeal  for  religion;  interlarding  his 
discourses,  at  the  same  time,  with  jests  which  please  the 
car  of  the  common  peo])le.  He  is  constantly  publishing  pam- 
phlets which  are  not  worth  reading,  citing  therein  various 
authors  who  testify  against  rather  than  for  him,  and  whose 
works  he  probably  knows  only  from  their  tables  of  contents. 
He  speaks  of  every  possible  science  in  a  bold  and  confident 
manner,  as  if  he  were  entirely  at  home  in  them,  and  there- 
fore passes  for  a  scholar  among  the  ignorant.  But  people 
of  some  judgment,  who  know  how  forward  he  is  to  begin 
quarrels  with  all  the  world,  how  often  he  substitutes  insults 
for  arguments,  and,  after  he  has  been  beaten,  how  insult- 
ingly he  retires,  openly  ridicule  and  despise  him  if  they  are 
not  of  his  faith.  Indeed,  he  has  been  handled  so  roughly 
before  all  the  world,  that  scarcely  any  tiling  for  disputation 
now  remains.  Intelligent  people  of  his  own  faith  excuse  and 
tolerate  him  as  well  as  they  can,  but  in  their  hearts  they 
regard  him  with  equal  contempt.  *'  ^ 

Voetius  recognized  his  portrait,  and  breathed  vengeance. 
He  ought  now  to  have  openly  taken  the  field  against 
Descartes,  and  led.  the  fight  directly  against  him ;  but  he 
remained  in  ambush,  and  sought  to  find  people  to  go  into 
the  fire  for  him.  He  wanted  to  find  some  one  to  attack  the 
theories  of  the  philosopher,  another  to  write  a  libel  against 
him,  or  to  put  his  name  to  a  pamphlet  written  by  Voetius 
hiniself»  At  the  same  time,  before  the  public  he  took  the 
r6le  of  the  injured  man.  He  was  innocence  itself,  Descartes 
was  a  malicious  slanderer.  He  failed  in  his  first  attempt  to 
secure  an  ally  to  attack  the  theories  of  Descartes,  nor  could 
he  have  made  it  more  unskilfully,  or  in  a  way  that  showed 
a  greater  lack  of  character.     Voijtius,  the  sworn   enemy  of 
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Catholicism,  wrote,  to  this  end,  to  a  Catholic  theologian,  who 
■was  also  Descartes'  old  and  true  friend,  —  Mersenne.  And 
how  did  he  write?  The  letter  was  written  in  the  heginning 
of  the  controversies,  before  the  university  pronounced  its 
judgment  of  condemnation  ;  and  in  it  we  find  these  words: 
"  You  have  doubtless  read  the  philosophical  essays  which 
Descartes  has  published  in  French,  He  appears  to  wish  to 
be  the  founder  of  a  new  sect,  unheard  of  till  now ;  and  there 
are  those  who  admire  and  pray  to  him  as  though  he  were 
a  god  fallen  down  from  heaven.  These  tvprjftuTa  should  be 
subjected  to  your  judgment  and  censorship.  No  physicist 
or  philosopher  could  overthrow  him  more  successfully  than 
you,  who  are  eminent  in  geometry  and  physics,  —  precisely 
those  departments  in  which  Descartes  imagines  he  is  strong ; 
and  to  do  so  would  he  a  labor  worthy  of  your  learning  and 
your  ability.  You  have  defended  truth,  and,  in  the  recon- 
ciliation of  theology  and  physics,  vindicated  metaphysics 
and  mathematics.  Truth,  therefore,  summons  you  to  avenge 
her."  Disgusted  by  this  letter,  Mersenne  treated  Voctiua 
as  he  deserved.  He  did  not  answer  him  for  a  long  time; 
and  when  he  did,  he  declined  his  proposal  as  emphatically 
as  he  could,  confoujiding  its  author  so  far  as  it  lay  in  his 
power.  At  the  same  time  he  sent  the  letter,  with  his  answer, 
to  Descartes. 

Voiitius  succeeded  in  finding  an  ally  to  be  responsible  for 
the  libel.  He  found  a  man  ready  to  give  his  name  and  pen 
to  a  pamphlet  sketcbed,  and  in  part  written,  by  himself,  — 
Martin  Schoock,  professor  in  Groningen,  formerly  his  pupil 
and  now  his  tool.  The  pamphlet  was  published  a  year  after 
that  academic  condemnation  (March,  1643),  under  the  title, 
"  Philosopbia  Cartesiaua,  sive  admiranda  methodas  novae  phi- 
losophiic  llenati  Descartes,"  in  style  aud  character  a  malicious 
libel.  The  preface  attacked  the  letter  to  Dinet,  in  which 
Descartes  had  insulted  Reformed  religion,  and  the  Evangeli- 
cal Church  of  the  Netherlands,  particularly  one  of  its  most 
eminent  members.    The  rest  of  the  pamphlet  is  an  attack 
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on  the  new  philosophy ;  charges  it  with  having  dangerous 
consequences,  infidelity,  atheism,  and  imniorality.  Descartes 
is  a  second  Vanini,  an  atheist,  and  a  hypocrite,  like  the  latter 
who  was  justly  condemned  for  his  atheism  and  burned  in 
Toulouse.  This  comparison,  which  smells  of  the  stake,  and 
is  developed  with  great  care  aud  in  great  detail,  is  the 
unmistakable  work  of  Voetius. 

The  pamphlet  was  published  in  Utrecht.  During  the 
printing,  Descartes  received  the  sheets  one  by  one ;  and  as 
Boon  as  he  read  the  first,  he  began  his  reply,  "  Eijistola  ad 
celeberrinium  virum  D,  Gisbertura  Voetiuni,"  tbe  masterpiece 
of  his  polemics.  He  had  a  threefold  purpose :  first,  to  vin- 
dicate the  picture  of  his  antagonist,  sketched  in  the  letter  to 
Dinet ;  second,  tt>  invalidate  the  pamphlet  signed  by  Sclioock ; 
and,  third,  to  critiei.se  another  of  Voetius'  bungling  Avorks, 
■  which  appeared  while  Descartes  was  writing.  Thus  tbe 
polemic  grew  under  his  hands,  and  the  letter  became  a  book 
—  of  nine  parts.  Even  before  be  received  the  last  sheets  of 
I  the  "Pbilosophia  Cartesiana,"  Voetius  published  a  libel  enti- 
tled "  On  the  Fraternity  of  Mary."  The  two  publications* 
unlike  as  they  are  in  their  subjects,  resemble  each  other 
80  closely  in  their  mode  of  thought,  style,  and  polemical 
methods,  that  their  kinship  is  easily  recognized.  Descartes 
now  turns  aside  to  take  up  this  new  subject,  devotes  to  it 
the  sixth  part  of  his  letter,  and,  after  be  has  received  the 
last  slieets  of  tbe  pamphlet,  returns  to  bis  original  subject. 
This  interruption  is  unfavorable  to  the  composition  of  bis 
polemic.  It  makes  a  sudden  leap  into  a  new  field,  and 
absorbs  foreign  matter  which  increases  its  strength  in 
appearance  only,  while  in  fact  it  scatters  it  and  disturbs  the 
impression  of  the  whole.  However,  his  procedure  is  ex- 
plained both  by  hia  irritation,  and  particularly  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  an  acknowledged  production  of  Voetius  of  which 
he  is  in  possession,  while  he  is  compelled  to  write  against  a 
concealed  author.  If  he  can  prove  that  the  author  of  the 
Philosophia   Cartesiana,"  and   that  of  the    "  Coufraternitaa 
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Mariana,"  is  one  and  the  same  man,  he  has  scored  an  impor- 
tant point,  and  convicted  Votitius  of  the  double  meanness  of 
reviling  and  lying. 

The  subject  of  the  second  publication  has  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  first.  There  existed  in  Catholic  times,  m 
Bois-le-Duc,  a  Society  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  in  possession  of 
certain  rights  and  revenues,  of  which  the  most  distinguished 
men  in  the  city  were  members.  After  the  downfall  of  the 
Spanish  power,  and  the  victory  of  the  Reformation,  this 
society  had  been  acknowledged  by  the  new  government 
(1629).  Its  rights  aud  revenues  were  preserved;  though 
exactly  for  this  reason  it  lost  its  ecclesiastical  character,  of 
which  nothing  remained  but  its  name,  and  now  existed 
merely  as  a  civil  society.  But  to  prevent  it  from  being  a 
secret  centre  of  Catholicism,  aud  thus  formmg  numerous 
intrigues  dangerous  to  the  state,  the  authorities  required  the 
adniissiim  of  refarmed  members ;  and  so  the  burgomaster  of 
Bois-le-Duc,  with  thirteen  of  the  moat  influential  Protestants 
of  the  city,  became  members  of  the  society.  This  event 
kindled  the  anger  uf  Voetius  into  a  flame.  He  immediately 
hurled  a  thesis,  always  his  first  thunderbolt,  against  this 
"idolatry"  in  Bois-Ie-Duc.  The  authorities  of  the  city, 
through  one  of  their  ecclesiastics,  replied  in  a  moderate  and 
conciliatory  tone  to  the  charges  of  idolatry,  religious  indif- 
ference, and  ungodly  tolerance ;  but  Voetius  or  his  compan- 
ions made  a,  counter-reply  with  an  anonymous  libel^  and 
since  this  was  ffirl.)i(ldcn  in  Bois-le-Duc  he  wrote  the  book, 
"  De  Confraternttate  Mariana." 

The  two  antagonists  were  now  pressing  hard  upon  each 
other.  Four  years  had  passed  since  Voetius  began  the 
attack ;  and  he  had  continued  it  in  theses,  disputatinns,  lec- 
tures, sermons,  and  private  letters.  Through  his  influence 
the  judgment  of  condemnation  was  pronounced  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utrecht,  and  lie  boasted  of  it  in  a  letter  which  fell 
into  Descartes'  hands;  and  finally  he  had  concealed  himself 
behind  Schoock  in  order  to  insult  the  philosopher  in  a  Libel, 
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and  make  him  and  his  system  an  object  of  susiiiuiuu.  Aft^r 
the  lapse  of  years,  Descartes  himself  entered  the  eoiitroveivsy, 
and  WTote  two  articles,  the  letters  to  Dinet  and  Vol-tius,  both 
of  which  were  hauded  in  his  name,  by  inllueutiai  men,  to  the 
first  burgomaster  of  the  city  of  Utrecht. 

A  lawsuit  now  resulted  from  the  controversy.  Voiitius 
played  the  r6le  of  u  martyr  who  had  suffered  fur  his  faith. 
Descartes  was  a  Jesuit,  who  had  come  into  the  Netherlands 
as  the  emissary  and  spy  of  the  Jesuits,  to  excite  dissensions 
and  controversies;  and  this  was  why  IWitw«,  "the  glory  and 
ornament  of  tlie  Ciiurch  of  the  Netherlands,"  had  been  the 
first  object  of  his  attacks,  the  first  victim  of  his  slanders. 
He  had  never  injured  Descartes :  the  pamphlet  against  him 
was  written  by  Schooek,  nut  by  himself.  Thus  he  e.xcited 
public  sentiment  in  Utrecht,  particularly  that  of  the  authori- 
ties, and  arrayed  it  on  his  side,  seeking  from  the  magis- 
trates protection,  as  a  persecuted  man,  against  the  slanders 
of  the  foreign  philosopher.  The  13th  of  June,  1643,  the 
authorities  issued  a  summons  to  Descartes,  to  appear  in  per- 
son, and  prove  his  accusations  against  Voctius,  especially  to 
prove  that  Voetius  and  not  Schooek  was  the  author  of  the 
pam[)hlet  against  hira.  If  his  accusations  were  true,  they 
would  result  in  the  greatest  injury  to  the  university  and  the 
city.  The  summons  was  issued  with  all  the  forms  of  pub- 
licity ;  it  was  proclaimed  before  the  people  with  the  ringing 
of  a  bell ;  it  was  printed,  posted,  sent  abroad.  All  this 
emanated  from  hostility  to  Descartes  j  lor  it  was  entirely 
unnecessary,  as  every  one  knew  where  to  find  him.  Ma 
received  the  summons  in  Egmoud,  where  he  had  lived  for  a 
short  time,  and  answered  it  in  writing  in  the  language  of 
the  country.  He  thanked  the  authorities  for  the  purpose 
of  the  mvestigation,  and  offered  to  prove  his  assertions ;  but, 
as  a  Frenchman,  he  disputed  their  right  to  institute  judicial 
proceedings  against  him.  Since  a  libel  had  been  published 
against  him  in  Utrecht,  ho  had  a  right  to  expect  that  the 
investigation  would  first  of  all  discover  its  author,  and  hold 
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him  to  account.  However,  he  felt  that  he  was  no  longer 
safe :  he  was  apprehensive  of  a  warrant,  which  could  be 
immediately  executed  in  Egmond.  He  went,  therefore,  to 
The  Hague,  and  committed  himself  to  the  protection  of  the 
French  ambassador,  de  la  Thuilldrie,  who  took  up  the  mat- 
ter; and  through  his  hiflueiice  the  Prince  of  Orange  put  a 
stop  to  further  persecution.  That  Descartes  was  unmolested^ 
was  due  to  the  stadtholder.  Sentence  was  certainly  pro- 
nounced against  him ;  his  letters  were  condemned  as  libels, 
and  he  was  found  guilty  of  slandering  Voutius  (Sept.  23, 
1643)  :  but  the  decision  was  published  almost  secretly,  and 
when  it  was  proclaimed  publicity  was  avoided  with  as  much 
care  as  it  had  been  sought  some  montlia  before  when  the  sum- 
mons was  issued.  The  authorities  were  m  au  embarrassing 
position,  and  wished  to  get  the  matter  out  of  the  way  by 
pronouncing  a  sentence  of  condemnation  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  it  of  no  effect.  Voetiua  had  thus  attained  the  small- 
est part  of  Ilia  purpose.  If  he  liad  succeeded,  Descartes 
would  have  been  driven  from  the  Netherlands,  and  his  con- 
demned publications  would  have  been  burnt.  It  was  said 
that  he  had  already  urged  the  executioner  to  make  a  huge 
pile,  in  order  that  the  flames  might  be  seen  at  a  great 
distance. 

6-  Conclusion  of  the  Utrecht- Grdninrjen  Controversy.  —  But 
the  matter  was  not  yet  ended.  Descartes  learned  the  decis- 
ion witliout  being  officially  informed  of  its  purport  and  its 
reasons.  What  he  heard  necessarily  increased  his  apprehen- 
sions for  his  safety,  even  for  his  reputation,  since  he  seemed 
to  have  been  proved  guilty  of  having  falsely  accused  Voetius 
of  having  written  the  libel.  Schoock  had  spent  the  summer 
in  Utrecht,  and  had  there  declared  most  positively  that  he 
alone  was  the  author  of  the  "  Philosophia  Cartesiana,"  that 
he  had  written  it  without  assistance  or  suggestion  from  Voe- 
tius, and  tiiat  he  intended  to  state  this  in  a  new  publication. 
Tliis  made  Descartes'  position  worse.  He  received  anony- 
mous letters  from  those  who  were  kindly  disposed  to  him 
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in  Utrecht  and  The  Hague,  warning  him  tSiut  he  was  in 
imminent  danger-  He  had  reason  ttn  fear  imprisonment,  and 
the  seizure  of  his  papers,  in  Egmond  Van  Hoef,  where  he 
was  then  staying;  and,  therefore,  intended  to  go  hack  to 
The  Hague  in  November,  1(543.'  Far  the  Bocond  time  he 
appealed  for  protection  to  the  French  andiassador,  describing 
to  hira  in  detail  the  sit^iation  in  Utrecht.  (The  letter  has 
been  in  part  preserved,  and  has  been  lately  publi.shed  by 
Foucher  de  Careil.') 

But,  since  Schoock  had  declared  that  he  alone  was  the 
author  of  the  pamphlet,  Descartes  was  compelled  to  bring 
an  action  against  him  before  the  senate  of  the  I'niversity  of 
Groningen.  And  there  the  matter  terminated  quite  other- 
wise than  in  Utrecht.  It  happened  that  the  accused  was 
just  then  rector  of  the  university.  To  spare  their  rector, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  do  justice  to  the  philosopher,  the 
senate  avoided  pronouncing  a  formal  decision,  and  made  a 
declaration  sutisfaetory  to  Descartes,  lamenting  that  Schoock 
had  engaged  in  the  controversy  against  the  latter,  and 
had  brought  utterly  groundless  charges  against  his  system. 
Schoock  himself  declared,  under  oath,  that  Voetius  IkuI 
urged  him  to  write  the  pamphlet,  the  most  of  which  was 
written  in  Utrecht;  that  he  had  furnished  the  material  for 
it,  and,  during  the  printing,  had  added  the  strongest  invec- 
tives, and  had  put  Schoock's  name,  against  his  will,  on  the 
titlepage  and  to  the  preface.  Schoock  further  swore  tliat  he 
could  not  acknowledge  the  pamphlet  in  its  present  form  as 
his  own,  and  tluvt  he  must  declare  that  it  was  unworthy 
of  a  respectable  man  and  a  scholar-  He  said  he  repented  of 
nothing  more  bitterly,  than  that  he  had  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  it ;  that  he  had  broken  with  Voiitius,  and  had  refused 


1  CEuvres  ineilitefl,  vol.  II.  pp.  22,  23.  (Letter  to  the  conusellor  ot  state, 
Williiua,  in  Tbe  ira^e,  Nov.  7,  Hi43.> 

«  lb  ,  ii.  pp.  4:W)3.  (Lpttpr  to  M.  da  la  TlaiUlffrie.)  From  tlie  first  worda  of 
the  letter,  it  is  pviilent  that  Doscartea  had,  for  the  first  thne,  nppeali'tl  to  hia 
protection  xlymtlj;  liefoTe;  wlirrh,  it  Beom.'j  to  mft,  his  latest  biograplier  over- 
looks.   J.  Miliet:  Hlitloico  du  Ue&c&noa,  ii.  pp.  12T-129. 
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Ilia  request  to  sign  a  false  testimony.  Now  Descartes'  accu- 
sation against  Voetius  was  completely  proved,  and  the  decis- 
ion of  the  court  in  Utrecht  was  shown  to  be  entirely 
groundless.  He  sent  the  document  stating  [he  action  of  the 
senate  in  Groningen,  and  the  information  laid  before  it,  to 
the  authorities  in  Utrecht,  with  the  reasonable  expect:ition 
that  they  would  look  into  the  matter,  and  make  right  the 
wrong  they  had  done  him,  by  some  public  act.  But  nothing 
was  done,  except  to  issue  a  prohibition  to  the  printer  and 
publisher  in  Utreclit,  forbidding  them  to  sell  or  circulate  any 
publications  for  or  against  Descartes.  Half  of  this  prohibi- 
tion was  aimed  at  the  piiiloso]>her ;  and  the  other  half  was 
without  efifect,  since  both  Voetiuses,  father  and  son,  continued 
to  publish  abuses  of  Descartes.  The  younger  Voetius  wrote 
a  defence  of  his  father,  and  a  pamphlet  against  the  Univer- 
sity of  Groningen,  in  which  Descartes  and  his  system  were 
again  slandered,  and  the  contents  of  the  first  pamphlet  were 
re-affinncd,  although  the  authorship  of  the  elder  Voetius  was 
denied.  The  elder  Voiitius  brought  an  action  against  his 
colleague  Schoock,  but  let  the  prosecution  drop.  The  two 
wortliies  found  it  useful  to  compose  theii*  differences  in  good 
time,  since  they  had  been  partners  in  too  many  intrigues,  and 
each  had  reason  to  fear  the  revelations  of  the  other. 

Descartes  fmally  concluded  the  eontrovei'sy  (the  last  week 
of  June,  1645),  which,  from  its  first  occasion  to  the  point  of 
time  just  stated,  occupied  a  period  of  six  years,  with  "An 
Apologetic  Letter  to  the  Magistrates  of  Utrecht,  against  the 
Two  Votjtiuses,  Father  and  Son."  The  entire  course  of  the 
controversy  was  narrated  in  detail ;  ami  from  the  letters  of 
Voetius  to  Schoock,  it  was  proved  that  Voetius  projected  and 
urged  the  defamatory  pamphlet;  that  he  made  the  compari- 
son with  Vanini ;  that  he  himself  wrote  the  preface,  the  most 
outrageous  purt  of  the  pamphlet,  and  ptit  it  in  Schoock's 
hands.  lie  said  further,  that  the  magistrates  had  for  four 
years  treated  hini  unfairiy  and  unjustly,  in  favor  of  the  two 
Voetiuses:  first,  in  summoning  him  like  a  vagabond;  second, 
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in  condemning  him  as  a  slanderer,  and  in  not  retracting  this 
decision  even  after  the  declaration  of  the  senate  of  Grciuing- 
en ;  third,  in  endeavoring  to  dispose  of  the  matter  without 
a  word  of  restitution,  by  an  a|i]>arently  neutral  but  really 
partisan  prohibition.  He  expected  that  the  niagistratea  would 
at  last  give  him  the  satisfaction  vvhiuh  was  liis  due.* 

The  magistrates  of  Utrecht  remained  deaf  to  all  argu- 
ments. Their  partiality  api>ears  the  more  odious  when  we 
consider  the  circumspect  conduct,  the  peaceable  character, 
and  the  retired  life  of  Descartes.  In  a  free  country,  where 
he  sought  nothing  except  leisure  and  solitude,  he  had,  for  no 
just  reason,  come  pretty  near  being  deprived  of  its  hospi- 
tality, and  his  residence  there  had  been  made  intensely  dis- 
agreealile.  His  dislike  of  appearing  before  the  world  as  an 
author  had  been  justified :  he  must  do  penance  for  the 
attempt  which  he  had  made  so  hesitatingly  and  cautiously, 
with  a  long  series  of  interruptions  and  dLsappointmeuts. 

n.    ATTACKS    IN   LKTDBN. 

When  the  affair  at  Utrecht  was  ended,  the  new  philosophy 
had  already  struck  roots  in  the  University  of  Leyden,  and 
had  begun  to  be  a  subject  of  academic  theses  and  disputa- 
tions, liooghlaud,  a  Catholic  nobleman,  the  mathematicians 
Golius  and  Schooten,  were  friends  and  disciples  of  Des- 
cartes. Particular  mention  should  be  made  of  Adrian 
Ileereboord,  who  circumspectly  and  successfnlly  defended 
his  theories  in  the  university.  As  in  Utrecht,  disciples 
aroused  opponents.  Here,  also,  they  came  from  tlio  theolo- 
gians, who  emulated  Voeiius,  and  were  probably  set  on  by 
him.  Scarcely  two  years  had  passed  since  the  conclusion  of 
the  Utrecht  controversy,  when  the  attacks  of  the  theologians 
in  Leyden  became  bo  violent  that  Descartes,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  his  friends,  appealed  from  Egmond  to  the  magistrates 

1  Lettre  ApoloRctlque  tie  M.  Dpsrart«8,  aux  nsajflsfnitmla  la  xille  d'Utrecht, 
contro  MM.  Voctlus  (lera  Pt  fil»  ((T^uvrpK,  t.  is.  pp.  a'MWSa).  Regius  received 
this  "  fuaciculum  epitituluruiii,"  &s  he  called  it,  Juue  2*^2,  KHS, 
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for  protection.     And  he  liad  the  same  experience  with  these 
magistrates  as  with  those  in  Utrecht. 

In  the  first  anonths  of  the  year  1647,  Revius,  a  theological 
tutor,  had  caused  some  theses  to  be  defended  against  the 
"Meditations,"  in  which  the  philosopher  was  charged  with 
pure  iithoism  and  other  heresies.  Tlie  man  was  so  insignifi' 
cant,  and  his  attacks  so  coarse,  that  they  had  no  effect. 
Soon  after,  Triglandius  defended  theses,  accusing  Descartes, 
not  merely  of  atheism,  but  blasphemy  and  Pelagianism. 
Descartes  had  called  God  a  deceiver,  and  had  explained  the 
facility  of  the  human  will  as  greater  than  the  idea  of  God. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Descartes  had  supposed  the  possibility 
that  the  world  is  a  mere  phantom,  the  work  of  a  deceptive 
demon,  in  order  to  prove  the  contrary;  and  he  had  declared 
that  the  luiman  will  is  more  comprehensive  than  the  under- 
standing. These  attacks  had  so  little  the  appearance  of 
mere  misconceptions,  that  the  friends  of  the  pliilosopher  per- 
ceived in  them  dangerous  intentions,  and  advised  him  to  take 
measures  against  them.  On  May  4, 1C47,  Descartes  wrote  to 
the  curators  of  the  university  and  the  magistrates  of  the  city 
of  Leyden,  requesting  redress  for  the  wrong  inflicted  upon 
him  by  false  accusations.  He  was  answered  May  22,  that  the 
rector  of  the  university,  as  well  as  the  professors  of  the  theo- 
logical and  philosophical  faculties,  had  been  called  together, 
and  strictly  forbidden  to  make  any  mention  of  Descartes' 
theories,  whether  to  attack  or  defend  them,  and  it  was  ex- 
pected that  he  would  engage  in  no  further  discussion  of  the 
theories  which  had  been  attacked.^  The  redress,  therefore, 
consisted  in  this, — ^that  the  theories  which  had  been  attacked 
should  be  considered  Cartesian,  and  that  his  entire  system 
was  laid  under  a  kind  of  interdict  in  the  University  of  Ley- 
don  ;  and,  indeed,  the  philosopher  himself  required  to  submit 
to  this  regulation.  Aroused  by  the  injustice  and  unreason- 
ableness of  this  procedure,  Descartes  replied  to  the  magis- 
trates, saying  that  he  had  probably  not  understood  them  ;  it 

>  CEavres,  t.  x.  pp.  20, 27. 
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was  to  him  perfectly  indifferent  whether  his  name  was  men- 
tioned in  the  University  of  Leyden,  or  not ;  but  for  the  sake 
of  his  rei>utntion,  he  must  demand  tlie  declaraliun  that  the 
theories  which  had  been  attacked  were  not  his.^  "Am  I  a 
Herostratus,  that  people  are  forbidden  to  mention  me  ?  "  he 
wrote  at  that  time  to  one  of  his  friends  in  Ilollund.  "■  I  have 
never  striven  to  have  my  uanie  sjjread  abroad,  or  deaired  tliat 
any  pedant  in  the  world  should  know  auy  thing  of  me.  But 
the  matter  has  now  gone  so  far,  that  they  must  either  give 
^jne  redress,  or  openly  acknowledge  that  your  theologians 
lave  a  right  to  lie  and  slander,  and  that  a  man  like  me  cannot 
'expect  the  least  justice  against  them  in  this  land."'^  A  little 
before  this,  he  described  his  new  grievances  to  the  Princess 
Elizabeth.  "I  have  written  a  long  letter  to  the  curators 
of  tlie  University  of  Leyden,  to  demand  redress  for  the 
slanders  of  two  theologians.  I  have  not  yet  received  their 
answer ;  but  I  do  not  expect  much,  since  I  know  tlie  disposi- 
tion of  the  people  in  this  country,  and  that  they  do  not 
defend  honesty  and  virtue,  since  they  fear  the  frowjis  of  theo- 
logians. The  wrong  will  be  plastered  over,  not  healed."  "  If, 
as  I  foresee,  I  do  not  obtain  justice,  I  intend  to  leave  this 
country  immediately."  "I  have  juat  received  letters  from  the 
Hague  and  Leyden,  informing  me  that  the  meeting  of  the 
curators  is  postponed,  and  that  the  tlieologians  propose  to  be 
the  judges.  In  this  case,  I  shall  be  subject  to  an  inquisition 
worse  than  the  S]janish  ever  was,  and  shall  be  branded  as  an 
enemy  of  their  faitlu  I  am,  therefore,  advised  to  ajipeal  to 
he  French  ambassador,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  not  to 
obtain  justice,  but  to  prevent^  by  their  interference,  the 
extremest  measures  of  my  antagonists.  I  do  not  think,  how- 
ever, that  I  shall  follow  this  advice.  I  want  justice;  and  if  I 
cannot  get  it,  I  think  it  best  to  prepare  to  return  as  quietly 
as  possible.'*  ^ 

Descartes  was  entirely  correct,  when,  in  his  letter  to  the 


1  CEnvres,  t.  x.  pp,  29-34.  *  lb,,  pp-  ^>-iO. 

*  lb.,  pp.  4U-14.    (The  letter  is  dated  May  12, 1G47.) 


Princess  Elizabeth,  he  said  that  the  Leyden  attacks  were  a 
consequence  of  those  of  Utreclit,  and  spoke  of  n  "  tlieological 
league  "  that  opposeJ  him,  determined  to  suppress  his  doc- 
trine. The  orthodox  Calvinists  of  the  Netlierlands  were 
agreed  upon  the  condemnation  of  the  new  philosophy,  and 
had  no  intention  whatever  to  engage  in  discussions  concern- 
ing its  nature  and  grounds.  They  wished  to  make  short 
work  of  it,  and  to  forbid  to  theologians  by  synodal  decrees 
any  use  of  Descartes'  doctrine  in  their  discourses  and  writ- 
ings. Ten  yeai's  later  they  accomplished  their  purpose.  It 
was  the  first  conflict  between  modern  philosophy  and  the 
Reformed  Church. 

With  this,  the  idyllic  life  of  the  philosopher  in  the  Nether- 
lantla  was  over.  The  Utrecht^Leyden  difiiculties  had  more 
and  more  embittered  his  feelings  against  the  country  and  its 
inhabitants.  He  had  every  reason  to  feel  insecure,  and  to 
think  of  a  new  and  quiet  residence. 
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I.    NEW    TLANS    AND    FRIENDS. 


1.  Joumei/8  to  France^ 

f  I  ^ITERE  were  reasons  enough  to  induce  the  philosopher, 
-*-  after  so  long  an  absence,  and  after  lie  had  so  success- 
fully finished  the  most  important  jxirt  of  his  work,  to  return 
to  his  own  country.  Althougli  he  had  found  many  and  able 
friends  and  disciples,  particularly  in  the  Hague,  among  the 
personal  friends  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  liis  counsellors, 
men  like  Constantino  Huygheiis  van  Zuytlichcn  (father  of 
the  famous  Christian  Huygliens),  Wilhelm,  Pullot,  and  others, 
he  had  been  obliged  to  learn  that  the  ruling  party  in  the 
Church  was  hostile  to  him,  had  threatened  to  drive  him 
from  the  country,  and  suspected  him  as  a  Catholic  French- 
man- His  opponents  in  the  Netherlands  wislied  to  get  rid 
of  liim,  while  his  countrymen  had  long  desired  his  return. 
It  seemed  unworthy  of  France,  that  a  man  who  had  in- 
creased the  fame  of  the  French  name  to  such  an  extraor- 
dinary extent,  should  live  in  a  foreign  land.  Even  at  the 
court,  Descartes  had  found  admirers.  Sept,  6,  1646,  a  royal 
pension  was  bestowed  upon  him,  unsought.  With  the  pros- 
pect of  a  new  one,  the  patent  of  which  he  received  a  year 
and  a  half  later  (March,  1648),  he  was  invited  to  live  in 
France,  in  a  position  suituhlo  to  his  rank,  and  favorable  to 
his  leisure.  Even  before  this,  he  had  felt  a  desire  to  see  old 
friends,  and  become  acquainted  with  new  ones ;  and,  besides, 
after  the  death  of  hia  father,  the  duty  of  attending  to  the 
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business  affairs  of  his  family  occasioned  liim  to  break  in 
upon  liis  leisure  in  Egniond,  and  make  a  visit  to  France. 

Tiie  two  first  journeys  were  made  in  the  years  1044  and 
1647,  principally  to  attend  to  the  business  of  his  inheritance 
and  his  family.  We  learn  from  iiis  letters  that  he  left 
Egrannd  van  Hoef,  May  1,  1644;  went  by  the  Hague,  Ley- 
den,  and  Amsterdam  to  France  ;  that  he  left  Paris,  July  10, 
for  Brittan3%  to  stay  there  two  months.'  At  the  commence- 
ment of  October,  he  was  again  in  Paris  with  Ids  friend 
Picot  'f  and  in  the  middle  of  November,  he  returned  to 
Egraond.  The  condemnation  in  Utrecht  had  already  been 
pronounced,  and  action  had  been  brought  in  Groningen, 
against  Sehoock,  when  he  set  out  upon  the  journey.  Two 
years  Uiter  we  find  him  in  the  first  week  in  June,  in  the 
Hague,  about  to  start  on  another  journey  to  France.  He 
left  Paris,  July  15,  to  go  again  to  Brittany  and  Poitou,  to 
look  after  business  matters.  In  the  middle  of  autumn  he 
waa  again  in  Egmond.  Just  before  this,  those  unpleasant 
attacks  In  Leyden  were  made,  and  he  quietly  resolved  to 
return.  The  thought  of  settmg  his  feet  on  French  soil  waa 
ever  with  him  ;  and,  therefore,  he  accepted  that  favorable 
iuvitatiun  which  was  the  only  reason  of  his  thhd  and  last 
visit  to  Paris. 

He  became  acquainted  with  two  of  the  critica  of  hia  "  Med- 
itations "  in  Paris,  and,  with  them,  forgot  their  disputes ; 
viz.,  the  Jesuit  Bourdiu  ou  his  first  visit,  and  Gassendi  on  the 
last.  In  the  summer  of  1G47  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  younger  Pascal,  whom  he  often  met,  and  sought  to  con- 
vince that  there  is  no  '■^ vacuum'^  in  nature,  and  no  ^''horror 
vacuiV  He  insisted  that  wo  must  not  explain  certain  phe- 
nomena of  the  motion  of  fluid  bodies  —  for  example,  the 
ascent  of  water  in  the  tube  of  a  pump  —  by  such  fictions^  but 
by  the  pressure  of  the  air. 

2.   Clerselier  and   Chanvt.  —  Among  the  new  friends  and 

1  (Ettvrea  inMites,  li.  p.  31.  (Letter  to  "Wllhelra  In  the  Hague,  July  9, 1641. 
D«scart«s  inquires  in  this  letter  concerning  the  Groniugeo  matter.) 
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enthtisiastic  admirers  whom  Descartes  found  in  France,  the 
most  important  were  two  men  with  whom  he  became 
acquainted  in  Paris,  in  the  summer  of  1644,  and  whose 
names  are  interwoven  with  the  destiny  of  the  philosopher 
and  his  works :  they  were  the  young  advocate  of  parliament, 
Claude  Clerselier,  and  his  brother-in-law,  Pierre  Chanut,  then 
president  of  the  board  of  revenue,  and  next  year  French 
ambassador  to  the  court  of  the  queen  of  Sweden.  When  he 
went  through  Amsterdam  on  his  way  to  Sweden  (October, 
1645),  Descartes  came  from  Egmoiid  to  see  Cliaiiut,  for 
whom  he  had  fdrmed  a  very  warm  friciulship.  Chanut  was 
particularly  interested  in  questions  relating  to  theoretical 
ethics ;  and  Descartes  had  so  high  an  opinion  of  Ids  judgment, 
that  he  wished  him  to  read  and  criticise  his  works.  "  Arost 
men  have  so  little  capacity  for  criticism,  that  I  do  not  find  it 
useful  to  waste  time  with  their  opinions;  but  I  shall  regard 
3'ours  as  the  utterances  of  an  oracle."  In  the  same  letter, 
he  wrote  to  his  distant  friend,  "  I  often  tliink  regretfully, 
that  the  world  ia  much  too  large  for  the  few  excellent  people 
in  it.  I  would  that  they  all  lived  in  a  single  city  ;  and  I 
would  gladly  quit  my  hermitage,  to  live  there  too,  if  they 
would  permit  me.  Although  I  shun  the  crowd,  on  account 
of  the  multitude  of  intrusive  boors  one  meets  at  every  step, 
I  yet  value  intercourse  with  those  whom  one  esteems,  as  the 
greatest  hajipiness  of  life.  If  you  were  in  Pai-is,  I  should 
have  a  strong  motive  to  go  there  too."  "I  liave  been  yours 
from  the  first  himr  of  our  acquaintance,  aud  I  esteem  you  as 
warmly  as  if  I  had  spent  my  whole  life  with  you."  * 

Chanut  took  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  writings  and 
studies  of  Descartes,  and  spread  his  ftime  abroad  whenever  he 
had  the  opportunity.  He  stiulied  the  "Principles"  again^ 
and  requested  Clerselier  to  send  Iiim  the  French  edition  of 
the  "  Meditations,"  that  he  might  give  it  to  the  queen.  He 
rejoiced  that  Descartes  had  sketched  a  short  essay  on  "  The 

1  CEuvres,  t.  Ix.  pp.  409,  410.  (March,  1646,)  p.  117.  (Letter  dated  Kor.  1, 
l&HJ.) 
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Nature  of  the  Human  Passions ; "  and  he  urged  his  friend  to 
complete  this  work,  which  was  connected  with  the  questions 
relating  to  the  theory  of  morals.  This  interest  plainly  ani- 
mated the  lonely  philosopher,  who  was  somewhat  dejjreased 
by  his  recent  experiences.  "  I  would  now  gladly  write  of 
yet  another  undertaking,"  Descartes  had  said  in  the  letter  in 
which  he  mentioned  that  essay  on  the  passions,  "  but  I  see 
how  few  men  there  are  who  think  it  worth  while  to  read  ray 
writings ;  and  this  pleases  me  so  httle,  that  it  makes  me 
negligent."' 

That  the  young  queen  of  Sweden  was  to  receive  his  "  Med- 
itations "  from  the  hands  of  a  friend,  and  read  them  at  his 
suggestion,  afforded  to  him  a  pleasant  prospect,  and  plainly 
brightened  his  depressed  mood,  disgusted  as  he  was  with  the 
conrluct  of  a  hostile  or  stupid  multitude.  Involuntarily  his 
imagination  placed  the  Northern  queen  by  the  side  of  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  and  found  a  resemblance  between  them. 
Vague  wislies  and  hopes  were  excited,  which  reneeted  them- 
selves in  his  next  letter  to  Chanut.  This  letter  deserves  an 
important  place  among  the  self-revelations  of  the  philosopher. 
Among  the  griefs  and  disappointments  of  tlie  last  years,  he 
had  often  repented  of  his  unfaithfulness  to  his  motto*  "Bene 
qui  latent,  bene  vixit.^^  He  wished  now  to  see  the  world  only 
in  his  friends.  Perhaps  Stockhohn  seemed  to  him  that  city 
of  congenial  minds  to  live  in  which  he  held  the  highest  good. 
*■''  Had  I  not  an  entirely  exceptional  opinion  of  your  penetra- 
tion, and  the  greatest  wish  to  learn  of  you,  I  should  not  have 
begged  you  so  importunately  to  examine  my  writings ;  for  I 
am  not  in  the  habit  of  burdening  people  with  such  requests. 
I  have  let  my  works  go  into  the  world  unadorned,  destitute 
of  the  finery  that  attracts  the  eyes  of  those  who  judge  merely 
by  appearances,  since  I  cared  only  for  the  attention  of  men 
of  ability,  who  would  take  the  pains  to  examine  them  for 
my  instruction.  This  service  you  have  not  yet  rendered  me, 
though  you  have  put  me  under  great  obligations  in  other 

i  CEurres,  t.  iz.  p.  413.    (Letter  dated  June  US,  1646.) 
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respects,  and  I  know  that  you  speak  "well  of  me  ;  and  Clerse- 
lier  informs  me  that  you  wish  to  give  my  '  Meditations '  to 
the  queen-  I  have  never  been  ambitious  to  be  known  by 
persons  hi  such  high  station ;  and  if  I  had  had  the  discretion 
which  savages  attribute  to  apes,  no  one  would  know  that  I 
write  books.  For  it  is  said  that  savages  believe  that  mon- 
keys could  talk  if  they  would,  but  they  refrain  from  doing  so 
that  they  may  not  be  forced  to  work.  I  have  not  been  dis- 
creet enough  to  avoid  writing,  and  therefore  I  am  no  longer 
in  possession  of  the  quiet  and  leisure  that  I  might  have 
enjoyed.  However,  the  mischief  is  done.  I  am  known  by  a 
multitude  of  the  adherents  of  the  schools,  who  look  askance 
at  my  writings,  and  seek  in  all  ways  to  injure  me.  I  have, 
therefore,  reason  to  wish  to  be  known  also  by  better  people, 
who  have  both  the  power  and  the  will  to  protect  me.  And 
I  have  heard  such  exeellent  things  uf  this  queen,  that  I  am 
sincerely  grateful  to  you  for  thinking  of  me  in  connection 
with  her,  though  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  coniphiiuing 
when  any  one  wished  to  make  me  acquainted  with  a  person 
in  eminont  station.  I  would  not  have  believed  half  that  De 
la  Thuillerie  told  me  about  the  queen  on  his  return  from 
Sweden,  if  I  had  not  myself  experienced  in  the  princess,  to 
whom  I  dedicated  my  '  Principles,'  that  persons  of  great 
rank,  of  whichever  sex,  do  not  need  to  be  old  to  excel  others 
by  far  in  scientific  and  moral  culture.  I  only  fear  that  the 
queen  will  not  thank  you  for  recommending  my  writings. 
Perhaps  they  would  seem  more  worthy  of  being  read  if  they 
treated  of  ethical  subjects,  but  this  is  a  theme  upon  which  I 
dare  not  enter.  The  professors  have  fallen  into  a  passion 
even  on  account  of  my  harmless  principles  of  physics,  and 
they  would  give  me  no  rest  if  I  should  write  on  ethics.  A 
father  (Bourdin)  has  accuseil  me  of  scepticism,  because  I 
have  refuted  the  sceptics;  and  a  clergyman  (Voetius)  has 
decried  me  as  an  atheist,  because  I  have  attempted  to  prove 
the  existence  of  God.  What  would  they  say  if  I  should 
inquire  into  the  true  value  of  all  things  which  we  desire  or 
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shun,  and  into  the  state  of  the  soul  after  death,  and  should 
seek  to  ascertain  to  what  degree  we  have  a  right  to  love  life, 
and  what  should  be  our  state  that  we  may  not  fear  death  ? 
And  however  perfectly  my  views  might  accord  with  those  of 
religion,  and  however  useful  they  might  be  to  the  State, 
exactly  opposite  opinions  would  be  attributed  to  me  in  both 
partieulai-a.  I  hold  it  best,  therefore,  to  write  no  more  books 
at  all,  and  to  say  with  Seneca,  'Heavy  is  the  burden  of 
death  on  him  who  dies,  known  to  all  the  world,  but  unknown 
to  himself.'  I  will  labor  only  for  my  own  instruction,  and 
impart  my  thoughts  only  in  private  conversations.  How 
hajipy  I  should  be  could  I  have  such  intercourse  with  you  ! 
hut  I  do  not  believe  I  can  ever  go  where  you  now  live,  or 
that  you  can  retire  here.  My  only  hope  is,  that,  after  some 
years,  you  will  make  me  happy  by  spending  some  days  in  my 
hermitage  on  your  return  to  France;  and  I  can  then  talk 
with  you  with  an  open  heart."  * 

His  "beloved  hermitage,"  however,  lost  its  attraction  for 
him  soon  after,  through  the  attacks  of  the  Leyden  theolo- 
gians ;  and  the  interruptions  that  followed,  strengthened  his 
wish  to  change  his  place  of  residence.  His  next  plans  were 
directed  to  France. 

3.  Last  Hesidence  in  Paris.  —  But  the  affairs  of  that  coun- 
try, particularly  those  of  the  court,  had  grown  more  and 
more  unfavorable  to  him ;  and  the  prospects  which  had  been 
held  out  to  him  had  vanished  when  lie  went  to  Paris  for 
the  last  time,  at  the  end  of  May,  1648.  He  had  found  the 
theatre  of  political  events  very  much  changed,  even  oYi  his 
first  journey  (1644),  after  an  absence  of  fifteen  years.  Louis 
XHI.  had  died  a  year  before  (May  14,  1643),  a  few  months 
after  Richelieu  (Dec.  4,  1642),  leaving  the  kingdom  to  a  boy 
five  years  old,  under  the  regency  of  his  mother,  Queen  Anne 
of  Austria,  and  the  commanding  influence  of  Mazarin,  who 
had  succeeded  Richelieu.  The  new  edicts  of  taxation,  in  the 
year  1644,  had  called  forth  remonstrances  from  the  parlia- 
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ment  in  Paris,  and  created  disturbauces  among  the  people ; 
and  a  keen  observer  could  even  tlien  have  seen  the  signs  of 
a  gathering  storm.  Now  measures  of  violence  on  the  part 
of  the  eoui-t,  and  opposition  from  the  parliament,  the  division 
of  parties,  and  the  intrigues  of  party  leaders,  had  gone  su  far 
that  there  was  every  indication  of  an  outbreak  of  a  civil  w;ir 
(May,  1648).  The  imprisonment  of  two  members  of  parlia- 
ment in  August  uf  this  year  had  caused  an  insurrection;  and 
when  Descartes  left  Paris  towards  the  end  of  the  niuuth,  he 
saw  the  barricades  erected  with  wluch  the  war  of  Fronde 
began.  But  the  absolutism  of  the  French  monarchy  was  on 
the  point  of  completion  ;  and  the  last  remaining  shaduw  of 
a  law-making  jtowcr,  independent  of  the  crown,  vanished 
after  a  series  of  battles. 

Uuder  sueli  circumstances,  no  one  could  think  of  the  posi- 
tion wliich  had  been  promised  Descartes,  or  even  of  the 
j)eusion  which  had  been  assured  him.  The  only  advantage 
of  his  journey  was  a  phihisophical  correspondence  with 
Arnauld  (June,  1G48),  and  a  htst  visit  to  his  friend  Mer- 
senne,  whom  he  left  very  sick,  and  of  whose  death  he  was 
informed  soon  after  his  return  to  Egmond.  He  had  to  aban- 
don for  a  time  his  plan  of  living  in  France.  "I  should  have 
done  well,"  he  wrote  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth  soon  after  his 
arrival  in  Paris,  "to  remain  in  a  country  where  there  is  peace 
already ;  and  if  these  storms  are  not  soon  over,  I  shall  return 
to  Egmond  in  six  or  eight  weeks^  and  wait  there  until  the 
sky  of  France  is  clear.  However,  I  find  myself  very  hajipily 
situated,  since  I  am  perfectly  free,  with  one  foot  in  France, 
and  the  other  in  Holland.*'*  But  the  storms  increased,  and 
Descartes  felt  still  happier  when  he  had  both  feet  in  Egmond. 
"Thank  God,"  wrote  he  from  this  place,  "the  journey  to 
France,  to  wliich  I  harl  fortnally  pledged  myself,  is  behind 
me :  I  am  not  sorry  that  I  went,  but  I  am  yet  gladder  that 
I  am  back.  I  have  found  no  ,one  to  envy,  and  those  who 
live  in  the  greatest  splendor  deserve  the  deepest  sympathy. 

1  CEurres,  t.  x.  p.  136. 
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To  learn  how  liappy  a  quiet  and  retired  life  is,  and  bow  rich 
is  the  man  of  moderate  means,  I  could  have  chosen  no  better 
time  to  make  a  visit  to  France."  lie  has  seen  a  queen  under 
barricades,  and  considers  Elizabeth  happy  when  he  compares 
her  lot  with  that  of  the  queena  and  princesses  of  Europe: 
she  is  in  a  harbor,  they  are  out  on  a  stormy  sea.  *'  We  ought 
to  be  contented  if  we  are  in  a  harbor^  even  though  we  owe 
our  security  to  a  shipwreck."  * 

Some  months  later  he  apologized  to  Chanut  for  not  having 
written  of  his  return,  declaring  that  he  would  rather  say 
nothing  about  it,  since  an  account  of  his  exj)eTieuce  might 
easily  appear  to  be  a  criticism  of  those  well-meaning  people 
who  invited  him  to  France.  "I  have  considered  them  as 
friends  who  invited  me  to  dine ;  and  when  I  accepted  their 
invitation,  I  found  their  kitchen  in  disorder,  and  their  pots 
upset.  I  have  therefore  returned  without  saying  a  word, 
that  I  might  not  increase  their  chagrin.  But  I  have  learned 
a  lesson,  and  will  never  again  undertake  a  journey  on  account 
of  promises,  even  when  they  are  written  on  parchment."  ^ 

But  Descartes  did  not  always  bear  this  deception  with 
such  equanimity.  In  the  very  next  letter  to  Chanut,  he 
gave  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  matter,  and  he  waa 
evidently  somewhat  annoyed.  "I  have  never  reckoned  on 
the  fiivor  of  fortune,  and  iiave  always  sought  to  so  order  my 
life  that  it  might  not  be  exposed  to  her  influence :  she  there- 
fore seems  to  be  jealous,  since  she  neglects  no  opportunity 
to  treat  me  badly,  I  have  experienced  this  to  my  satisfac- 
tion in  all  three  of  the  journeys  I  have  made  from  this  place 
to  France,  particularly  the  last,  which  was  enjoined  upon  me, 
as  it  were,  in  the  name  of  the  king.  To  induce  me  to  under* 
take  it,  letters  had  been  sent  to  me  written  on  parchment, 
with  the  seals  of  the  state,  containing  extravagant  praises  of 
my  merit,  and  the  assurance  of  an  excellent  pension ;  and 


1  CBavres,  t.  x.  pp.  166,  IGG.    (Letter  to  Elizabeth,  Oct.  1, 1648,  acoordiug  to 
Cousin's  conjecture.) 

1  lb.,  p.  310.    (The  letter  wu  written  Feb.  26,  UJ49.) 
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these  royal  documents  were  accompanied  by  private  letters, 
promising  still  more  after  my  arrival.  But  when  I  went, 
the  mutter  resulted  quite  otherwise,  in  consequence  of  the 
sudden  political  disturbances.  None  of  the  promises  were 
kept:  the  despatch  of  the  patents  had  even  been  paid  for  by 
one  of  my  relatives,  to  whom,  of  course,  I  had  to  return 
the  money.  It  seemed  that  I  had  only  travelled  to  Paris  to 
buy  the  dearest  and  most  useless  parchment  that  ever  came 
into  my  hands.  So  far  I  was  entirely  indifferent  to  the 
matter,  and  I  should  only  have  charged  it  to  the  account  of 
the  political  disturbances,  if  the  people  who  invited  me  had 
made  any  use  of  my  presence  whatever.  And  tbis  annoyed 
me  most,  that  no  onfe  desired  any  thing  of  me,  except  to  see 
my  face  ;  and  I  am  really  obliged  to  believe  that  I  was  invited 
to  go  to  France,  not  for  any  serious  purpose,  but  for  the  sake 
(^f  the  rarity,  as  though  I  were  an  elephant  or  panther.  I 
know  very  well  that  I  have  no  reason  to  expect  the  like  in 
Stockholm ;  but  after  the  miserable  results  of  all  the  journeys 
I  have  undertaken  in  the  last  twenty  years,  I  cannot  help 
fearing,  that,  if  I  should  start  upon  a  new  one,  I  should  have 
nothing  else  to  expect  than  to  be  plundered  by  robbera  on 
the  way,  or  suffer  a  shipwreck  that  would  cost  me  tny  life."* 

The  invitation  to  Sweden  had  been  given,  and  unpleasant 
forebodings  filled  the  mind  of  the  philosopher-  There  was  a 
tliird  enemy  more  certainly  to  be  foreseen  than  robbers  or 
shijnvreck,  — ■  the  unfavorable  climate,  of  which  he  himself 
had  warned  Chanut  in  earlier  letters,  and  which  was  to  pre- 
pare for  him  a  premature  death. 

Paris  and  Descartes  were  not  made  for  each  other.  Every 
time  he  lived  there,  the  longing  for  solitude  and  quiet  over- 
came him,  and  drove  him  repeatedly  into  suburbs,  and  finally 
out  of  France.  In  the  same  mood  in  which  he  left  Paris 
twenty  years  before,  he  now  returns  to  his  village  in  Hol- 
land, and  felt  tliere  as  though  he  were  in  a  harbor.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  noteworthy  facts  of  Descartes'  experience, 

t  (Euvresi,  1. 1,  pp.  325,  336.    (The  letter  was  dated  March  31, 1649.) 
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without  a  knowledge  of  which  we  cannot  understand  his 
character  and  disposition,  that  this  greatest  thinker  of 
France  was  perhaps  the  only  Frenehnuin  who  could  not  live 
in  Paris,  and  had  au  iintipathy  to  the  metropolis  ot"  the  world. 
"If  I  venture  in  my  vanity  to  hope  for  the  approval  of  the 
queen,"  wrote  he  to  Chanut  soon  after  his  last  arrival  in 
Paris,  "you  muat  attribute  it*  not  so  much  to  my  disposition, 
as  to  the  air  of  Paris.  I  ttiiuk  I  have  told  you  before,  that 
it  disposes  rae  to  chimerical  fancies  rather  than  to  pliilosophi- 
cal  thoughts.  I  see  so  many  here  who  deceive  themselves  in 
their  opinions  and  calculations,  that  illusion  seems  to  me  an 
epidemic  in  Paris.  The  Jiarmless  solitude  frum  which  I  have 
come  pleased  me  far  better;  and  I  thiuk  I  shall  not  resist 
my  home-sickness,  and  shall  soon  return  thither." 

II.    A  NEW  OPPONENT.  — LAST  LABORS. 

1,  Metjius'  Apostasy,  —  Descartes  had  reason,  when  he 
crossed  the  threshold  of  liis  literary  career,  to  fear  disciples 
who  would  not  only  follow  him,  but  interpret  his  theories, 
and  seek  to  improve  them.  He  was  to  experience  this  to  the 
fullest  extent  in  the  case  of  Regius,  "The  first  martyr  of  the 
Cartesian  philosophy."  In  the  controversy  which  Regius  had 
carried  on  with  Voetius  by  means  of  theses,  Descartes  was 
unable  to  entirely  approve  of  the  mudc  in  which  his  disciple 
conceived  of  the  relation  between  soul  and  body ;  and  he  par- 
ticularly disapproved  of  his  polemical  methods  when  the 
controversy  began  soon  after  to  be  conducted  in  writing. 
When,  four  years  later,  Regius  laid  the  manuscript  of  his 
text-book  on  physics  (^fundamenta  phi/mcce}  before  Descartes, 
he  found  so  many  unproved  assertions,  so  many  false  hypoth- 
eses, and  in  his  theory  of  man  such  deviations  from  his  own 
"  Principles,"  that  he  strongly  advised  him  not  to  publish  it: 
he  should  limit  himself  to  medicine,  Descartes  told  him, 
since  he  had  no  talent  for  meta])hysics,  and  the  University  of 
Utrecht  had  acted  in  his  uiterest  when  it  furl^ade  him  to  lec- 
ture on  philosophical  subjects;  not  only  was  his  mode  of 
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exposition  injurious  to  the  theories  of  the  philosopher,  but 
he  distorted  them  to  such  an  extent^  that  Descartes  would  be 
obliged  to  piiblic!y  disclaim  all  resjjoiisibilitj  for  it  if  Kegius 
pubii.slied  the  work.  Nevertheless,  the  bouk  was  published 
(September,  1G46).  Descartes  wrote  to  the  Priucesa  Eliza- 
beth that  the  book  was  not  worth  her  reading :  where  it 
deviated  from  him,  it  was  false;  and  where  it  seemed  to 
accord  with  his  doctrine,  it  was  a  wretched  and  iguomnt 
plagiarism.^ 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  1G47,  two  works  appeared, 
attacking  the  Cartesian  theories  ;  cue  bearing  the  title  "  Con- 
sideratio  Keviana,"  and  displaying  its  hostility,  both  iu  tlie 
name  of  its  author  and  in  the  abuses  which  it  contained. 
Descartes  paid  no  attention  to  it.  The  second  was  an 
anonymous  placard,  discut5sing  in  twenty-one  theses  the 
theory  of  the  human  mind,  and,  without  mentioning  Des- 
cartes, so  corresponding  with  the  theories  contained  in 
Regius'  work,  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  its  authorship. 
In  this  placard,  Descartes  recognized  an  enemy  in  fact,  if 
not  in  intention.  It  so  distorted  and  caricatured  his  theories 
by  pernicious  and  false  conceptions,  that,  to  obviate  all  mis- 
conceptions, he  wrote  a  detailed  criticism,  of  which,  however, 
it  seems  that  only  a  few  copies  were  printed,'^  Who  would 
have  thougiit  that  the  last  antagonist  with  whom  he  would 
have  to  contend  in  the  Netherlands,  would  be  the  same  man 
whom  lie  had  once  called  his  best  and  most  trusted  disciple? 

We  remark  briefly,  that  the  defection  of  Regius,  which 
Descartes  had  noticed  with  such  displeasure  in  the  text-book 
on  physics,  consisted  in  an  attempt  to  transform  Descartes' 
fundamental  doctrine,  the  dualism  of  soul  and  body,  into 
materialism,  and  ali'eady  indicated  the  direction  which  the 
French  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  to  take  in 
the  hands  of  CondiUac  and  La  Mettrie.     Thought  and  exten- 

1  CEnvres,  t.  Ix.  pp.  323-330.    {Thpeo  letters  to  Ecgiua  ia  July,  1645,  t.  x.  pp. 
23-26.)    (Lerter  to  Elizalwth,  Mordi  IB,  1647.) 
'  Soe  following  cbapter. 
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sion  are  not  to  be  conceived  as  opposite  attributes  of  dif- 
ferent substances, —  according  to  Regius,  —  but  as  different 
attributes  of  one  substance  ;  narael}',  body.  The  soul  is  a 
mode  of  body  completely  dependent  upon  its  states  and 
changes.  The  mind,  tlierefore,  neither  haa  nor  needs  innate 
ideas,  but  gains  all  its  ideas  through  the  senses.  The  aub- 
Btantiality  of  the  human  mind,  and  its  difl'ereuce  of  essence 
from  the  body,  are  established  by  religion  and  revelation. 
So  ran  tlie  text-book.  The  tendency  is  unmistakable  :  diuil- 
ism  prevails  in  religion,  and  materialism  in  philosophy.  The 
theses  of  the  placard  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  the  Carte- 
sian metaiihysies.  If  anyone  wishes  to  know  what  Descartes 
would  have  said  to  Condillae  and  La  Mettrie,  let  him  read 
what  he  said  to  Regius.  He  saw  before  him  a  nest  of 
fallacies.^ 

2.  The  Last  Worha.  —  After  Descartes  had  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  his  system  in  the  "Principles  of  Philosophy,"  and 
had  developed  it  as  far  as  tlie  theory  of  organic  nature,  the 
most  important  subject  that  remained  was  man,  the  problem 
of  anthrojiology,  wJiich  comprehends  three  impcirtant  sub- 
jects,—  physiology,  psychologj',  ethics.  The  first  relates  to 
the  organs  and  functions  of  the  human  body  ;  the  second, 
to  the  union  of  tl:c  soul  with  llie  body;  the  third,  to  the  prob- 
lems and  puriHjKcs  of  life.  Physiology  is  closely  connected 
with  zoology,  Tlie  human  body  in  its  developed  form  can 
only  be  understood  through  a  knowledge  of  its  origin, 
through  the  histojy  of  the  development  of  the  embryo,  and 
this,  in  turn,  tlirough  the  history  of  the  formation  of  animal 
bodies,  the  knowledge  of  which  last  the  philosopher  continu- 
ally and  iudxistriousl}'  sought  to  acquire  by  studies  in  com- 
parative anatomy.  Here,  nature  was  his  immediate  object  of 
study.  When  any  one  visited  him  in  Egniond,  and  inquired 
for  his  library,  he  pointed  to  a  dissected  animal.  That  Des- 
cartes sought  to  discover  the  secrets  of  life  by  studies  in 
comparative  anatomy  ami  embryology,  is  a  wonderful  proof 

1  CEuvrea,  t.  x.  pp.  70-111.    (Written  in  Egmond  at  tbe  end  of  December  ) 
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of  the  metbodieal  thinker,  and  must  he  valued  more  highly 
in  the  estimation  of  his  biulogit^al  labors  than  the  worth  or 
worthlessness  of  his  results.  Even  in  Iiis  "  Cosmos  "  he  was 
engaged  in  an  iutiuiry  concerning  the  origin  of  anitnak;  and 
he  had  even  then  written  an  essay  on  the  human  bod}--, 
intended  to  be  included  in  that  work.  It  was  his  "Traitfe 
de  ITIomme  "  which  treated  of  digestion,  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  of  respiration,  of  the  motion  of  the  muscles,  of 
the  organs  of  the  senses  and  sensations,  of  the  motions  and 
functions  of  the  brain.  He  now  determined  to  remodel  it; 
and  the  result  was  a  new  work,  embracing  aniinuls  and  man, 
—  "A  Description  of  the  Functions  of  the  Hiiraim  Body  and 
an  Explanation  of  the  Fonnation  of  Animals;"  or,  as  it  ia 
usually  called,  "  Traits  de  la  Formation  du  Foetus."  This 
work  occupied  him  during  1G47  and  1G48.  In  a  letter  dated 
Dec.  23, 1G47,  the  Princess  Elizabeth  expressed  the  wish  that 
he  would  write  an  essay  on  education.  Descartes  answered 
that  thi'ee  reasons  prevented  him  from  undertaking  it : 
"The  third  is,  that  I  am  just  now  engaged  in  another  work, 
which  I  hope  you  will  like  better,  —  a  descritition  of  animal 
and  human  functions  ;  since  what  I  hastily  skelclied  on  that 
subject  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago,  and  showed  you,  has 
repeatedly  fallen  into  unskilful  hands,  and  I  now  feel  t!ie 
necessity  of  remodelling  it,  and  have  even  ventured  to 
develop  the  history  of  the  animal  from  the  commencement 
of  its  origin  (I  began  it  eight  or  ten  days  ago).  I  say  of 
animals  in  general,  since  I  w^ould  not  undertake  an  investi- 
gation of  what  relates  to  man  in  particular,  because  I  have 
not  the  necessary  knowledge.  The  remaining  months  of  the 
winter  will  be  perhaps  the  most  quiet  period  of  the  remain- 
der of  my  life ;  and  I  would  rather  use  them,  therefore,  in 
this  work,  than  in  one  which  requires  less  concentration."  * 

Hia  presentiment  was  true.     It  was  the  last  quiet  period 
of  his  life.     The  journey  to  France  with  its  disappointments 

1  CEiuTes,  X.  pp.  121,  122.    (TUe  letter  could  not  have  been  written  before 
Feb.  1,  1048.) 
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was  at  hand.     Then  came  yet  more  distracting  days,   and 
then  the  end. 

Descartes  had  already  solved  the  chief  problem  of  psychol- 
ogy, ill  his  "  Passions  of  the  Soul."  It  was  the  last  work 
"which  he  himself  published  —  sketched  in  the  winter  of 
1646-46,  finished  afterwards,  and  pubhahed  the  year  he  died. 
He  would  not  write  on  morals  and  education,  because  he 
was  unwilling  to  fan  the  flames  of  controversy  which  his 
other  works  had  kiutUed ;  and  he  foresaw  that  such  would 
be  the  result  of  engaging  in  discussions  of  questions  of  such 
practical  importance.  He  had  expressed  his  thoughts  on 
the  worth  and  object  of  human  life,  in  his  letters  to  the 
Princess  Ehzabeth  and  the  Queen  of  Sweden. 


"VTTIIEN  Chanut  went  to  Stockholm  in  the  latter  part  of 
'  '  the  autumn  of  1645,  the  daughter  of  Gustavus  Adol- 
phu3  had  sut  for  a  year  on  the  throne  of  Sweden.  She  was 
nineteen  years  old,  in  the  zenith  of  her  fortune  and  power, 
heiress  of  a  powerful  kingdom,  and  daughter  of  a  man  who 
united  the  fame  of  a  hero  with  the  glory  of  a  martyr.  The 
love  and  hopes  of  her  people  were  fixed  upon  her,  and  the 
first  measures  of  her  reign  seemed  to  realize  the  latter  in  a 
high  degree.  She  was  still  young  and  unspoiled :  her  will 
was  as  yet  master  of  those  bizarre  impulses,  that  capricious 
and  fickle  nature,  that  false  and  theatrical  thirst  for  great- 
ness, to  which  she  lightly  and  blindly  sacrificed  her  great 
destiny.  The  first  princess  of  the  North,  both  through  her 
political  and  personal  importance,  and  able  to  maintain  tliis 
position,  she  became  of  her  own  accord  a  vagrant  and  adven- 
turous woman,  and  did  every  thing  iu  her  power  to  make 
herself  unworthy  of  her  father.  Her  mental  powers  were  in 
full  bloom  when  Chanut  sought  to  interest  her  in  Descartes; 
and  that  which  seemed  peculiar  and  uubridled  in  her  nature 
could  be  attributed  to  an  excess  of  youthful  vigor,  and  to 
that  too  masculine  education  which  she  had  received  accord- 
ing to  the  wish  of  her  father.  She  was  passionately  fond  of 
hunting,  and  gratified  her  taste  for  it  with  the  best  hunters. 
She  was  a  bold   and  skilful  rider^  easily  remaining  in  the 
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saddle  ten  hours  without  dismounting  from  her  horse.  She 
preferred  the  dress  of  a  man,  and  despised  every  adornment. 
She  had  hardened  her  body  by  fatigue,  and  strengthened  it 
by  a  simple  and  hardy  mode  of  life.  She  was  not  only  queen 
in  name,  but  knew  how  to  command  ;  and  she  was  so  famil- 
iar with  the  business  of  the  state,  so  indepeudent  in  her 
decisions,  so  obstinate  in  their  execution,  that  she  made  the 
members  of  her  council  feel  her  superiority.  Her  literary 
tastes  and  her  intellectual  interests  were  of  a  masculine 
character.  She  was  fond  of  serious  books  and  conversation, 
read  daily  some  pages  of  Tacitus,  spoke  Latin,  and  studied 
Greek.  Her  exterior  betrayed  her  restless  and  excitable 
spirit :  the  expression  of  her  face  and  the  tone  of  her  voice 
changed  quickly  as  she  spoke.  Hers  was  not  a  religious 
nature,  although  she  was  interested  in  religious  questions^ 
and  ready  to  consider  objections  frora^any  quarter.  She  was, 
therefore,  particidarly  interested  in  the  theoretical  aspects  of 
religion  and  morals,  and  often  took  or  gave  the  opportunity 
for  discussing  such  subjects  in  conversation.  Thus  it  hap- 
pened that  one  day,  during  a  conversation  with  Chanut,  who 
was  full  of  admiration  for  the  queen,  she  proposed  the  fol- 
lowing questions :  In  what  does  the  nature  of  love  consist  ? 
Can  love  to  God  result  from  our  natural  knowledge?  Which 
is  worse,  excess  in  love  or  in  hate  ?  The  content  as  well  as 
the  aphoristic  style  of  the  questions  is  very  characteristic  of 
the  philosophical  tastes  of  the  queen.  Chanut  thought  that 
no  one  could  solve  these  problems  better  than  Descartes^ 
and  wrote  to  him  accordingly. 

2.  Philosophical  Letters.  ~  Descartes  answered  from  Eg- 
mond,  Feb.  1,  1647,  in  a  cheerful  mood.  This  "  Letter  on 
Love"  was  the  first  conversation,  as  it  were,  in  which  Des- 
cartes indirectly,  and  from  a  distance,  engaged  with  the 
queen  of  Sweden ;  for  that  she  should  read  it  was  Chanut's 
intention  in  asking  for  the  opinion  of  the  philosopher.  The 
letter  is  a  little  masterpiece,  a  real  cabinet  picture  ;  and  any 
connoisseur  of  the  philosopher,  knowing  nothing  of  its  author- 
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ship,  or  the  occasion  of  its  writing,  but  familiar  only  "with  ita 
ideas,  the  course  of  its  invest  igatious,  and  the  choice  of  its 
expressions,  would  immediately  exclaim,  "A  genuine  Des- 
cartes!" He  wrote  no  other  work  so  limited  in  extent  (it 
does  not  exceed  the  limits  of  an  ordinary  letter),  in  which  he 
can  be  better  understood,  on  the  su|ipositiu]i  that  one  knows 
how  to  read  between  the  lines  of  a  plulosuphcr. 

He  distinguished  intellectual  love  from  that  of  passion, 
and  then  determined  the  nature  of  love  in  general,  by  an 
analytical  inquiry :  it  consists  in  this,  that  we  imagine  an 
object  whose  presence  or  possession  gives  us  pleasure,  whose 
absence  or  loss  gives  us  pain.  We,  therefore,  desire  this 
object  with  all  the  strength  of  our  wills:  we  wish  to  be 
united,  or  form  one  whole  with  it,  ourselves  to  be  but  a  part 
of  this  wliole.  Love  is  necessarily  united  with  pleamire^  pain^ 
and  desire.  These  four  directions  of  the  will  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  the  soul  proper,  without  union  with  tlie  body. 
They  are  contained  in  the  need  for  knowledge,  which  belongs 
to  a  tliinking  being.  As  thinking  beings,  we  love  the  knowl- 
edge of  things,  feel  pleasure  when  we  have  it,  and  pain  when 
we  are  dc^irived  of  it,  and,  therefore,  strive  to  possess  it. 
Nothing  is  obscure  here.  Only  the  desire  for  knowledge 
moves  our  soul.  We  know  what  wc  love  and  desire,  what 
rejoices  us,  and  what  afflicts  us.  The  joys  and  sorrows  of 
intellectual  love,  therefore,  are  not  passions,  but  clear  ideas. 
The  love  which  is  of  the  nature  of  passion  or  of  sense,  first 
arises  when  those  clear  ideas  become  obscured  by  the  union 
of  the  soul  with  the  body.  There  are  bodily  states  or  changes 
with  which  certain  desires  in  our  soul  are  coincident,  al- 
though there  is  no  resemblance  or  connection  between  them. 
In  this  way  arise  the  obscure  desires  of  sense  and  passion, 
which  seek  certain  objects,  and  shun  others ;  the  possession 
of  those  gives  pleasure,  the  presence  of  these,  pain ;  those 
are  loved,  these  are  hated.  Pleasure  and  pain,  love  and  hate, 
are  the  four  fundamental  forms  of  the  desires  of  sense,  the 
elementary  passions  out  of  which,  by  composition  and  modi- 


fication,  all  the  rest  arise.  They  are  the  only  passionB  to 
which  we  are  subject  before  birth,  since  they  are  active  even 
in  the  nourishment  of  the  embryonic  life.  Intellectual  love 
coincides  with  the  need  for  knowledge  of  our  thinking 
nature ;  that  of  passion  has  its  roots  in  the  needs  for  nour- 
ishmeut  of  our  organic  nature.  There  is  a  conception  of 
desirable  objects  (intellectual  love)  without  bodily  excita- 
tion, and  without  passion ;  and  in  like  manner  passion  can 
exist  withont  knowledge.  There  is  love  without  passion, 
and  passion  without  love.  In  the  usual  acceptation  of  the 
terra,  both  are  united  in  human  love.  Soul  and  body  are 
united  in  such  a  manner  that  particular  activities  of  thought 
and  will  accompany  particular  organic  states,  and  mutually 
summon  each  other,  like  thoughts  and  words.  Thus,  the  con- 
ception of  dciiinible  objects  or  love  finds  its  involuntary 
bodily  expression  in  the  increased  activity  of  the  heart,  and 
the  more  rapid  circulation  of  the  blood.  This  love  which  is 
both  of  soul  and  body,  this  union  of  intellection  and  passion, 
constitutes  the  feeling  concerning  whose  nature  the  queen 
inquired. 

From  this  it  seems  to  follow  that  God,  too  exalted  to  be 
accessible,  «nnd  too  spiritual  to  be  brought  before  our  n\mds 
by  means  of  the  senses,  can  never  be  an  object  of  love  in 
the  hght  of  natural  knowledge,  since  the  representation  of  the 
Godhead  to  the  senses  is  either  the  mystery  of  incarnation, 
as  in  Christianity,  or  the  error  of  idolatry,  as  in  the  religions 
of  paganism,  where  one,  like  Ixiou,  embraces  &  cloud  instead 
of  a  goddess.  Yet  by  deep  reflection,  the  idea  of  God  can 
become  love,  and,  indeed,  the  most  powerful  of  all  passions, 
if  we  recognize  in  God  the  origin,  and,  therefore,  the  goal,  of 
our  mental  life.  But  we  must  not  regard  this  goal  as  a  kind 
of  becoming-divine,  otherwise  we  fall  into  a  dangerous  error, 
which  is  not  loving  God,  but  desiring  his  divinity.  Rather, 
we  recognize  in  God  the  origin,  not  merely  of  our  souls, 
but  of  the  whole  universe,  which  does  not  need  to  be  a 
sphere  in  order  to  find  its  ground  and  stability  in  God  alone. 
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This  knowledge  of  the  omnipotent  will  is  so  sublime  that  it 
fills  us  with  joy,  and  with  the  effort  to  humbly  follow  the 
will  of  God.  Therein  consists  the  true  love  of  God,  illumi- 
nated by  natural  knowledge ;  and  it  is  so  powerful  that  it 
takes  possession,  even  of  the  heart  and  nerves.  The  feel- 
ing of  reverence  does  no  harm  to  the  feeling  of  love,  but 
unites  with  it  the  wish  to  sacrifice  one's  self  for  the  beloved 
object.  Even  friendship  is  cajiable  of  sacrifice ;  much  more, 
patriotism.  The  more  exalted  the  object  of  our  love,  the 
more  joyous  and  willing  is  the  subordination  of  ourselves ; 
and  there  is,  therefore,  no  obstacle  ti>  the  union  of  tlie  deepest 
love  and  reverence  in  the  same  feeling.  Chanut  himself,  said 
Descartes,  could  best  testify  to  the  truth  of  this,  since  he  ex- 
perienced it.  "If  I  asked  you  on  your  conscience,  whether 
you  love  that  nohle  queen  near  whom  you  now  live,  you 
might  persist  in  saying  that  you  feel  for  her  only  admiration, 
homage,  reverence ;  but,  in  spite  of  it,  I  should  maintain  that 
your  feeling  is  an  ardent  affection,  since,  as  often  as  you 
speak  of  her,  there  flows  from  your  mouth  such  a  torrent  of 
admiring  words,  that,  as  much  as  I  believe  you  (I  know  your 
love  of  truth,  and  have  heard  of  it  from  others),  I  am  con- 
vinced you  could  not  describe  her  with  such  animation  if 
she  had  not  excited  your  affections,  and  warmed  your  heart. 
Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  be  so  near  such  a  luminary  without 
being  warmed  by  it." 

Which  is  worse,  an  excess  of  love,  or  an  excess  of  hate? 
The  more  our  benevolence  suffers  through  a  passion,  and  our 
contentment  decreases,  and  the  more  our  pernicious  excesses 
increase,  the  worse  is  the  passion.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
hate  nourishes  wickedness,  while  it  poisons  even  khid  na- 
tures; that  it  is  a  miserable  and  tormenting  feeling,  destitute 
of  any  real  satisfaction,  for  the  pleasure  of  hate  is  demoniacaU 
belonging  to  evil  spirits  in  the  place  of  torment.  But  as  to 
pernicious  excesses,  the  greater  excess  is  also  the  worse. 
We  must,  therefore,  inquire  which  of  the  two  passions  is  in 
general  more  inclined  to  excess  ?     And  Descartes'  answer  is, 
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love  !  It  is  more  passionate,  and  therefore  more  powerful  and 
mure  heroic  rtian  hate.  Natures  like  Hercules,  Roland,  etc., 
have  indulged  in  more  excesses*  in  love  than  in  hate.  Love 
unites,  hate  separates ;  and  when  love  unites  us  to  a,  worth- 
less object,  it  injures  ua  more  than  hate  when  it  separates  us 
from  one  that  is  worthy.  And,  finally,  the  more  passionate 
the  love,  the  more  recklessly  it  seeks  to  remove  every  obsta- 
cle to  its  satisfaction.  It  thus  excites  hate  iu  more  than  one 
direction,  and  with  it  an  army  of  evils ;  love  sowed  the  seed 
from  which  sprang  the  harvest  that  resulted  in  the  burning  of 
Troy.i 

When  the  queen  read  the  letter,  she  said  to  Chanut,  "  So 
far  as  I  know  Descartes,  from  this  letter  and  your  account  of 
him,  I  count  him  the  most  fortunate  of  men ;  and  his  life 
seems  to  me  enviable.  Say  to  him  that  I  have  a  high  opinion 
of  him."  Descartes  gave  some  more  particular  explanations, 
wliich  the  queen  had  requested,  in  a  letter  to  Chanut,  June 
6,  1047.  Soon  she  eagerly  made  another  opportunity  of  ask- 
ing for  the  opinion  of  the  philosopher. 

Among  the  scholars  of  Sweden,  John  Freinsheim  of  Elm,  a 
German  pliilologist,  was  then  famous,  because  of  his  discov- 
ery of  the  supplements  of  Livy.  A  panegyric  on  Gusta^ois 
Adolphus  had  resulted  in  his  call  to  Upsala  as  professor  of 
politics  and  rhetoric,  and  five  years  afterwards  he  was  called 
to  Stockholm  as  historiographer  and  librarian  of  the  queen. 
In  his  farewell  address  in  Upsala,  at  which  the  queen  with  the 
French  ambassador  and  some  gentlemen  of  her  court  were 
present,  he  discussed  the  question  of  the  highest  good.  The 
queen  herself  had  suggested  the  subject.  After  she  had 
heard  the  address,  which  was  delivered  in  Latin,  she  re- 
marked to  Chanut,  "  These  men  can  only  treat  such  subjects 
superficially:  we  should  hear  Descartes  discuss  it."  The 
question  was  accordingly  proposed  to  him,  and  answered  in 
a  letter  to  the  queen  herself  (November,  1647). 

Descartes  briefly  sketched  the  foundations  of  his  theory  of 

I  CEuvres,  t.  x.  pp.  2-HL 
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morals,  and  the  principles  by  wliicli  his  own  life  was  guided. 
He  proposed,  not  to  determine  tlie  highest  good  in  an  abso- 
lute sense  —  this  is  God  —  but  with  reference  to  man,  not 
humanity,  whose  highest  good  cnnsists  in  the  sutn  of  all 
material  and  spiritual  excellences,  but  with  reference  to 
individual  man.  So  understood,  the  highest  good  must  be 
attainable,  something  that  we  are  able  to  possess  or  acquire, 
something,  therefore,  that  lies  in  our  power.  Material  goods 
are  not  in  our  power:  the  highest  good  must,  therefore,  be 
sought  within  the  mind,  in  the  territory  of  knowledge  and 
will.  But  even  knowledge  in  its  different  degrees  is  condi- 
tioned by  one's  capacities  and  circumstances,  which  are  inde- 
pendent of  us.  Tliere  remains,  therefore,  the  will  as  the  only 
field  in  which  the  hidden  treasure  can  be  found.  It  is 
always  in  our  power,  it  is  our  own  highest  faculty,  our  inner 
self,  the  core  of  our  being.  The  will  to  seek  knowledge  lies 
in  our  power.  We  can  firmly  and  continually  carry  out  the 
resolve  to  act  always  according  to  our  best  judgment;  and  if 
we  do  80,  we  realize  the  ideal,  both  of  the  Stoics  and  Epicu- 
reans, for  we  are  both  vii-tuous  and  happy.  This  will  alone 
is  that  which  is  truly  worthy  of  reverence  in  this  world.  *'  I 
know  that  the  gifts  of  fortune  are  usually  valued  more 
liighly  ;  but,  as  I  am  sure,  that  your  Majesty  sets  a  higher 
value  on  your  virtue  than  your  crown,  I  declare  openly  that 
to  me  virtue  appears  as  the  only  commendable  thing."  All 
other  goods  deserve  to  be  valueil, — not  honored  and  praised, 
—  provided  they  are  considered  as  gifts  of  God,  or  as  opportu- 
nities of  which  we  are  to  make  a  good  use  by  means  of  our 
free  will.  For  honor  and  love  are  rewards,  and  only  what 
the  will  does  deserves  to  be  rewartled  or  punislied.  The 
greatest  good  of  man  is  the  state  of  greatest  contentment, 
and  this,  whatever  its  nature,  exists  within  us;  for  the 
Boul  alone  is  contented,  and  only  when  it  is  in  possession  of 
some  desired  object.  Its  conception  of  good  is  frequently 
very  confused:  it  conceives  many  goods  as  far  greater  than 
they  really  arej  but  its  satisfaction  always  etinals  its  estimate 
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of  the  good  which  it  possesses.  Now,  no  good  is  greater  than 
the  excellent  use  of  our  free  will.  This  will,  therefore,  and 
it  alone,  is  the  highest  good.' 

It  was  very  fortunate  that  these  philosophical  letters^  the 
occasion  of  which  was  a  mere  accident,  treated  of  themes 
lying,  as  it  were,  at  the  point  of  his  pen.  The  question  as  to 
the  nature  of  love  waa  closely  connected  with  the  sketch  on 
the  "Passions,"  which  he  had  written  a  year  before.  The 
tjuestion  as  to  the  highest  good  related  to  the  same  subject, 
which  he  had  discussed  shortly  before  that  sketch,  in  the 
letters  on  human  happiness,  which  he  had  written  to  the 
Princess  Elizabeth.  These  letters  had  resulted  in  the  sketch 
on  the  passions.  Descartes  now  sent  both  writings  to  Cha- 
nut,  along  with  the  letter  to  the  queen,  retiuesting  Chanut 
to  permit  no  one  to  read  them  except  the  queen,  and  not 
even  the  queen  unless  she  expressly  desired  to," 

More  than  a  year  passed  by  before  Christina  answered 
(December,  1G48).^  She  had  been  occupied  in  the  mean 
time  with  quite  other  matters  than  the  nature  of  love  and 
the  highest  good :  the  year  1648  was  the  date  of  the  peace 
of  Westphalia.  But  she  did  not  lose  sight  of  Descartes;  and 
after  she  had  communicated  with  him  through  letters,  she 
ardently  wished  to  become  personally  acquainted  with  him. 

3.  Invitation  and  Joumty  to  Stockholm.  —  Christina  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  work  on  the  passions,  and  resolved 
to  study  Descartes'  philosophical  works  thoroughly.  They 
were  her  constant  companions.  She  carried  the  sketch  on 
the  passions  with  her  when  she  went  hunting,  and  the  "Prin- 
ciples of  Philosophy  *"  when  she  went  to  her  mines.  She 
made  it  the  duty  of  Freinsheim  to  study  this  work,  that  he 
might  help  her  understand  it;  and  Chanut  was  requested  to 
come  to  his  assistj^nce.     "Since  Friensheim  haa  discovered 
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that  he  needs  a  companion  in  this  work,"  wrote  Chanut 
gootl-hunioredly  to  Descartes,  "  I  am  requested  to  read  the 
'Principles^  with  him.  It  is  my  duty  to  make  myself  agree- 
able to  the  queen,  at  whose  court  I  serve  the  king  of  France ; 
and  80  it  is  now  one  of  the  duties  of  the  French  ambassador 
to  Sweden,  to  study  Descartes."  While  Descartes  was  in 
Paris,  in  the  midst  of  the  poUtical  commotions  which  de> 
stroyed  his  expectations  relating  to  the  immediate  future,  he 
learned  with  pleasure  that  his  books  were  read  at  the  court  of 
Sweden,  and  that  the  queen  studied  philosophy,  even  on  her 
hunts.  He  recommended  the  first  book  of  the  "Principles" 
instead  of  the  "Meditations,"  because  it  was  more  concise, 
and  likewise  more  easily  understood.  He  further  advised  the 
queen  not  to  delay  with  the  theory  of  motion  in  the  second 
hook,  and  to  give  her  attention  merely  to  the  important 
point  of  view,  that,  in  the  sensible  properties  of  things,  there 
is  nothing  objective,  except  size,  form,  and  motion,  and  that, 
by  these  fundamental  properties,  even  light  and  warmth  are 
explained,  which,  like  appetite  and  pain,  exist  only  in  our 
mind.^ 

But  Christina  soon  found  that  the  difliculties  of  his  sys- 
tem could  be  better  set  aside  by  Descartes  himself  than  by 
Freinsheim  and  Chanut,  and  that  she  could  understand  it 
better  from  Descartes'  own  mouth  than  from  his  books.  She 
urgently  requested  Chanut  to  invite  him  to  Stockholm— to 
repeat  the  invitation.  The  first  letter  which  reached  Paris, 
when  Descartes  had  already  left  that  city,  did  not  reach  him 
until  the  middle  of  February,  1G49:  he  received  the  second 
about  the  end  of  the  following  month.  He  answered  (prob- 
ably March  31,  1649)  in  two  letters  to  Chanut,  one  of  which 
was  to  be  shown  to  the  queen,  and  the  other  confidential. 
In  the  former  he  accepted  the  invitation,  and  promised  to 

'  CEuvrcs,  X.  pp.  303,  .TOS.  (Descartes  replied  to  the  queen  at  the  same  time, 
Feb..  28, 1M9:  he  called  liis  answer  ••  wn  compliment  fort  xterile."  In  concliiflion 
he  asHurnd  Iirt  that  his  devotioo  to  her  could  uot  be  greater  if  he  were  a  .Swede 
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undertake  the  journey  in  the  middle  of  tlie  summer,  in  order 
to  spend  the  winter  in  Stockholm:  in  the  latter  he  wrote 
quite  iliffcreutly;  many  reaswis  for  hesitation  had  obtruded 
themselves  upon  him,  many  more  than  he  had  thought  of  at 
first.  He  had  had  so  many  unfortunate  experienoes  with 
his  philosophy  and  Ins  travels,  and  had  found  so  few  who 
were  really  able  to  appreciate  his  doctrine.  At  the  first 
glance,  it  seemed  to  many  strange  and  peculiar;  but  after 
they  understood  it,  it  seemed  so  simple  and  natural,  that  it 
no  longer  excited  their  attention.  For  truth  is,  as  it  were, 
the  health  of  the  soul ;  and,  like  that  of  the  bo<ly,  we  prize 
it  only  when  we  do  not  possess  it.  Besides,  there  is  no  place 
less  adapted  to  the  study  of  such  n  philosophy  than  the  court 
of  a  queen,  where  there  are  so  many  thin^  to  distract  the 
mind.  Still,  if  the  queen  had  the  necessary  leisure  and  per- 
severance, he  would  come.  But  if  her  interest  was  merely 
a  passing  curiosity,  he  hoped  Chanut  would  do  all  in  his 
power  to  save  him  from  having  to  make  the  journey.'^ 

All  these  considerations  seemed  to  him  more  weighty  in 
his  solitude  at  Egmond.  He  feared  the  long  journey,  the 
strange  country,  the  severe  climate.  *'  One  does  not  won- 
der," he  wrote  some  days  after  to  Chanut,  "  that  Ulysses  left 
the  enchanted  island  of  Calypso  and  Circe,  where  he  could 
enjoy  every  conceivable  pleasure,  to  live  in  a  stony  and 
barren  country,  because  it  was  his  native  land.  But  a  man 
who  was  born  in  the  gardens  of  Touraine,  and  who  now  livea 
in  a  country,  where,  if  not  more  honey,  probably  more  milk, 
flows  than  in  the  promised  land,  may  very  well  be  slow  to 
leave  such  a  residence  to  go  to  a  laud  of  bears,  in  the  midst 
of  rocks  and  ice."^  But  not  only  nature,  but  the  courtj 
made  him  apprehensive.  Envious  antagonists,  with  their 
slanders  and  intrigues  of  all  kinds,  would  be  no  less  abun' 
dant  there  than  in  his  solitude  in  Holland.     He  feared  that 

1  CEiivreB,  x.  pp.  32il-H"27.    C(.  with  the  Bepond  li>tter,  our  fU'r'rtimt  on  p.  277. 
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the  queen  would  be  an  object  of  suspicion,  even  ia  her  own 
country,  because  she  had  iuvited  him.  Already  her  prefer- 
ence for  scholars  and  her  studiuus  habits  were  criticised  ;  and 
it  was  deriditigly  said,  that  she  was  surrounding  herself  with 
the  pedants  of  Europe,  and  that  soon  Sweden  would  be 
ruled  by  grammarians.  He  was  very  much  afraid  that 
hostile  accounts  of  his  system  had  been  circulated  iji  Sweden 
by  assiduous  opponents,  who  had  heard  of  the  purpose  of  his 
journey,  and  that  thus  his  stay  near  the  court  of  the  queen 
might  redound  to  her  harm.  He,  therefore,  wrote  to  Frciu- 
fiheim  with  all  frankness,  and  at  the  same  time  with  the 
greatest  delicacy,  and  asked  for  information  and  advice.' 
He  received  such  an  answer  that  he  bad  reason  to  feel  at 
ease. 

Every  step  in  the  direction  of  limiting  his  independence 
and  solitude,  Descartes  felt  as  a  departure  from  liis  own 
proper  element  into  one  that  was  foreign  to  him.  Whenever 
he  was  on  the  point  of  crossing  this  b(jundary,  he  stopped  in 
hesitation.  He  thought  of  his  journey  to  Sweden,  as  he  had 
done  of  the  publication  of  his  works ;  then  he  would  have 
prefen-ed  to  be  silent ;  now  he  preferred  to  remain  where  he 
was.  Chanut  had  visited  the  philnsopiier  in  HolUmd  in  the 
spring,  as  he  passed  through  on  his  way  to  Paiis,  where  he 
was  to  remain  until  late  in  tlie  fall,  and  had  silenced  many 
of  Descartes'  objections.  Still,  he  would  gladly  have  waited 
the  return  of  his  friend,  in  order  to  make  the  journey  with 
him.  But  the  impatience  of  the  queen  hastened  him.  She 
sent  Flemming,  one  of  her  admirals,  to  Amsterdam,  to  offer 
to  Descartes  the  services  of  his  ship  for  the  jtnirney  to  Stock- 
holm, where  slie  hoped  to  see  him  before  the  end  of  April. 
But  Descartes  had  already  declared  that  he  could  not  start 
before  the  middle  of  the  summer.  After  he  had  prejjared 
his  work  on  the  passions  for  the  press,  and  given  it  to  tlie 


1  CEuvrea,  t.  x.  pp.  3,TJ5-.W,  (The  letter  was  <Iatp(l  Jiin<»  1ft,  1C49.  In  CoiiMin'fi 
opinion.  At  the  close  of  tlie  letter,  Deiic-artiia  asked  whutbor  the  queen  wuiiM 
cooeent  to  the  pubUujitiaa  of  hia  ussajr  oq  the  pasMioua.) 


U.    DESCAETES   IN   STOCKHOLM. 

1.  Residence  and  Position.  —  Descartes  nrrived  in  Stock- 
holm early  in  October.  Madame  Clianut,  the  wife  and  sister 
of  his  two  excellent  friends,  gave  liini  a  most  hospitable 
reception  in  the  absence  of  her  husband,  who  was  still  in 
Pans.  The  queen  received  hini  with  the  highest  marks  of 
honor.  Soine  days  after  his  arrival,  he  wrote  to  bis  friend, 
tlie  Princess  Elizabeth,  saying  that  he  had  only  seen  thp 
queen  twice,  and  had  been  quite  as  favorably  impressed  with 
her  ability  and  attractiveness  as  he  had  dared  to  hope. 
Thanks  to  Freinsheim,  he  was  free  from  the  oppressive 
duties  of  court  ceremony,  and  had  to  attend  tlie  court  only 
when  the  queen  wished  to  see  him.  Under  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances,  he  would  not  remain  in  Stockholm 
longer  than  the  beginning  of  the  next  summer.  Already  he 
looked  back  with  longing  at  his  beloved  hermitage  in  lloi- 
land.  "It  is  easy  for  me  there  to  make  progress  in  the 
investigation  of  truth,  and  in  this  alone  consists  the  chief 
purpose  of  my  life."  ^ 

But  the  queen  had  plans  with  reference  to  Descartes,  that 
contemplated  a  much  longer  stay.  Through  his  residence  in 
Stockholm,  she  not  only  wished  to  broaden  her  own  culture, 
but  to  serve  the  cause  of  science  in  her  country,  and  assist 
the  philosopher  in  the  prosecution  of  his  own  plans.  She 
desired  that  he  should  be  her  instructor  and  friend ;  that 
he  should  found  a  scientific  academy  iu  Stockholm  ;  and 
under  her  protection,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  leisure, 
complete  the  sketches  he  had  brought  with  him,  and  finish 
the  works  he  had  begun.  In  this  manner,  Christina  wished 
to  promote  the  interests  of  the  new  [dnlosophy,  as  well  as 
be  benefited  by  it.  But  to  this  end,  it  was  necessary  for 
Descartes  to  remain  in  Stockholm,  not   merely  for  a  time, 

J  CEuvrw,  t.  X,  pp.  373-376, 
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by  way  of  a  visit,  but  permanently.  The  queen,  there- 
fore, desired  liis  formal  settlement  in  Sweden,  and  intended 
to  have  liim  take  a  place  among  the  magnates  of  the  land, 
as  the  possessor  of  an  hereditary  estate.  When  Chanut 
returned  in  November,  the  queen  told  him  her  plans,  and 
requested  him  to  gain  the  consent  of  his  friend.  Descartes 
was  thoroughly  avei'se  to  the  proposal ;  pleaded  that  the  cli- 
mate was  too  severe  for  him.  It  was  the  only  difficulty  which 
the  queen  would  admit,  and  she  easily  set  that  asiile.  Des- 
cartes' estate  should  be  in  Southern  Sweden ;  and  Chanut 
and  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  kingdom  were  comniis- 
sioned  to  find  one  for  him  among  the  possessions  of  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Bremen  and  Pomerania,  which  Sweden  had 
just  acquired  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  —  an  estate  which 
should  yield  him  a  splendid  revenue,  and  be  hereditary  in  his 
family.  The  matter  was  already  in  progress,  when  it  was 
interrupted  and  postponed  by  Chanut'a  sickness,  and  it  was 
not  finished  when  Descartes  died.  Thus,  the  peculiar 
course  of  his  destiny  came  very  near  making  the  greatest, 
and,  for  German  philosopihy,  most  important,  thinker  of 
France,  the  owner  of  an  estate  in  German  lands,  through  the 
favor  of  the  daughter  of  Gustavus  Adolphus- 

The  philosophical  instruction  of  the  queen  began  in 
November,  after  Descartes  had  come  to  feel  somewhat  at 
home  in  his  new  surroundings.  That  she  might  study  the 
difficult  subject  when  her  mind  was  freshest,  and  be  entirely 
undisturbed  by  any  business  of  state,  Christina  chose  the 
first  hours  of  the  morning.  Descartes  was  obliged  to  go  to 
the  palace  every  morning  at  five  o'clock,  in  the  cold  of  a 
Northern  winter,  which,  moreover,  was  unusually  severe  that 
year,  and  await  Win  royal  pupil  in  the  library.  lie  had  had 
reason  to  fear  the  climate.  After  a  walk  with  Chanut,  Jan. 
18,  1650,  the  latter  was  taken  sick  with  an  inflammation  of 
the  lungs ;  and,  for  a  time,  his  life  was  in  danger.  Descartes 
nursed  his  friend  with  the  greatest  care;  and,  after  nights  of 
wakefulness,  he  was  every  morning  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
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library  of  the  queen ;  besides,  he  spent  a  portion  of  the  after- 
noons eonfening  with  her  conceriiiMg  the  proposed  academy, 
the  statutes  of  wliich  he  sketciied  in  tlie  latter  part  of  Jan- 
uary, and  submitted  to  the  queen,  Feb.  1.  It  was  the  last 
time  he  saw  her.  Tliese  statutes  show  how  Httle  Descartes 
was  tliiuking  of  himself  and  his  own  advantage.  The  very 
first  article  excluded  foreigners  from  the  presidency,  a  posi- 
tion the  queen  had  intended  for  him. 

2.  Sickness  and  Death.  —  Exhausted  by  his  labors  and  the 
care  of  his  friend,  he  had  less  power  to  resist  the  attacks  of 
the  terrible  cold  of  the  winter.  He  was  already  sick  when 
he  returned  from  his  last  conference  with  the  queen,  though 
he  forced  himself  to  sit  up.  Tlie  fever  raged  so  much  the 
more  violently  the  next  da^^  and  for  a  week  he  lay  delirious. 
Even  on  the  fifth  day  his  case  seemed  hopeless  to  the  jihysi- 
cians.  Unfortunately,  the  first  physician  of  the  queen,  du 
Ryer,  a  countryniun  and  friend  of  Descartes,  was  absent. 
The  second,  van  WeuUes,  was  a  Hollander,  and  a  friend,  it 
is  said,  of  Descartes'  opponents  in  Utrecht.  The  seventh 
day  his  delirium  ceased,  his  reason  returned,  but  only  to 
enable  him  to  perceive  that  deatli  was  near,  and  to  bid  liini 
direct  his  thoughts  upon  eternity.  He  died  Feb.  11,  1G50, 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  moniing,  before  the  end  of  his  fifty- 
fourth  year. 

When  the  queen  was  informed  of  his  death  by  the  secre- 
taiy  of  tlio  French  embassy,  she  burst  into  tears.  She 
wished  to  honor  the  memory  of  her  "great  teacher,"  and  to 
show  to  posterity  that  she  knew  how  to  appreciate  him. 
She  proposed  to  bury  Iiim  among  the  great  dignitaries  of  the 
crown,  at  the  feet  of  the  kings  of  Sweden,  and  to  erect  a 
mausoleum  of  marble  over  his  tomb.  Chanut  persuaded 
the  queen  to  give  up  this  plan.  He  rightly  felt  that  a 
sijnple  grave  in  the  churchyard  of  foreigners  would  be  moie 
fitting  than  a  tomb  of  royal  magnificence  in  the  vault  of  the 
kings  of  Sweden.  He  was  buried  F"eb.  12,  1G50.  A  simple 
monument  marked  the  place  where  he  lay;  and  an  inscrijf- 
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tion  stated  tliat  here  Descartes  rested,  wliom  the  Queen  of 
Swedeu  had  called  to  lier  court  from  his  solitude  in  Egmond, 
and  to  whom  Chanut  dedicated  this  meuKirial,  In  the  year 
of  his  death  a  medal  was  stamped  in  his  honor  in  Holland, 
with  the  sjntibol  of  the  sun  lighting  the  earth.  It  was  pain- 
ful to  French  patriotism,  that  the  remains  of  the  greatest 
of  French  philosophers  reposed  in  a  distant  land.  Sixteen 
years  after  his  death,  d'Alibert,  one  of  his  friends,  assisted  hy 
Terlon,  who  was  then  the  minister  of  France  to  Sweden,  had 
his  ashes  conveyed  to  France  at  his  own  expense.  They 
were  put  on  board  of  a  ship  in  Stockholm,  May  1,  1(](3C,  and 
solemnly  interred  June  25,  1667,  in  the  Church  of  Sainte- 
Genevieve,  the  French  Pantheon  of  to-day.  It  was  a  long 
time  before  the  authorities  of  the  Church  would  consent  to 
show  such  high  honors  to  the  ashes  of  a  man  whuse  name 
had  stood  for  some  years  on  the  index.  But  his  friends 
overcame  their  opposition  by  attributing  to  Descartes  "a 
great  service  '*  to  the  Church.  Queen  Christina  had  resigned 
lier  prown  in  June,  1654,  and  soon  after  had  joined  the  Cath- 
olic Church.  Now,  Descartes  had  been  her  instructor  for 
some  months ;  and  these  two  facts,  as  disconnected  as  they 
were,  were  joined  together,  and  Descartes  was  represented 
as  a  missionary  who  succeeded  in  converting  the  daughter 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  And  since  she  herself  was  willing 
to  declare  that  her  conversion  was  due  to  the  iuQueuue  of 
Descartes,  it  was  no  longer  the  philusojiher,  but  the  proselyter, 
whose  ashes  the  priests  received  in  the  Church  of  Sainte- 
Genevieve. 

The  testimony  of  the  queen  was  false,  given  from  a  frivolous 
readiness  to  oblige,  as  she  herself  declared  frankly  enough  in 
private.  Nothing  was  more  foreign  to  the  character  of  Des- 
cartes than  the  disposition  to  make  proselytes.  He  remained 
true  to  the  Church  in  which  he  was  born,  becnnse  he  was 
born  in  it;  but  with  her  proselyting,  he  had  nothing  to  do. 
His  life,  SQ  far  as  he  could  direct  it  in  harmony  with  his 
genius,  was  given  to  philosophy  and  solitude. 


A  SURVEY    OP  HIS   WORKS   AND   WRITINGS. 
I.    THE    WORKS    PUBLISHED    BY    DESCARTES   HlMSSLr. 

rriHE  writings  wliieh  Descartes  Limself  published,  and 
-^  whose  origin  we  have  become  acquainted  with  in  the 
history  of  his  hfe,  can  be  arranged  in  the  two  following 
groups,  philosophical  and  polemical,  the  members  of  which 
follow  each  other  m  chronological  order :  — 

1,  The  PMloiophical   Works. 

1.  "Essais  philosophiques."  Leyde,  Jean  le  Maire,  163T. 
JEtienne  de  Courcelhs  translated  the  essays  into  Latin,  with 
the  exception  of  the  geometry ;  and  the  translation  was 
revised  by  Descartes.  Franz  van  Schooten,  professor  of 
mathematics  in  Leyden,  translated  the  geometry  into  Latin, 
including  in  the  translation  de  Beaune's  observations  and 
his  own  explanations.  The  title  of  the  first  was  "  R.  Cartesii 
specimina  philosophiro,  sive  dissertatio  de  methodo  recte 
regendse  rationis,  Dioptrice  et  meteora  ex  gallico  latine 
versa  (par  Etienne  de  Courcelles)  et  ab  an  tore  emendata." 
Amst.,  Lud.,  Elzevir,  1644.  The  title  of  the  second  was 
"Geonietria  a  R.  Descartes  gallice  edita,  cum  notis  Florim. 
de  Beaune,  latine  versa  et  commentariis  illustrate  a  Fr.  a 
Schooten."     Lugd.,  Bat.  J.  Maire,  1649. 

2.  **Renati  Descartes  meditationes  de  prima  philosophia, 
ubi  de  Dei  existentia  et  aniraje  immortalitate.  His  adjunct® 
sunt  varise  objectiones  dnctonim  virtinim  in  istas  Je  Deo  et 
anima  demonstrationes  cum  respousionibus  auctoria."    Paris, 
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1641.  The  second  edition  with  the  changed  title  (see  pp. 
.247,  248),  containing  the  objections  of  Bourdiji  and  the  letter 
to  Dinet,  was  published  in  Amsterdam  by  Elzevir,  1642 :  the 
third  appeared  the  year  Descartes  died.  Duke  de  Luynes 
translated  the  "  Meditations  "  into  French,  and  Clerselier  the 
*'  Objections  "  and  "  Replies."  Descartes  revised  these  trans- 
lations, and  changed  some  passages  in  the  Latin  text.  It 
was  published  in  Paris,  1647. 

3.  ''Renati  Descartes  principia  philosophia;."  Amst., 
Elzev.,  1644.  The  second  edition  ajipeared  the  year  the  phi- 
losopher died.  The  French  translation  was  made  under  the 
direction  of  the  Abb<;  Picot,  and  approved  by  Descartes* 
who  accompanied  it  with  a  prefatory  letter :  "Ptincipes  de  la 
philosophie,  Merits  en  latin  par  Ren6  Descartes,  et  traduits 
en  fran^ais  par  un  de  ses  amis  "  (Paris,  1647).  The  letter  to 
Picot,  translated  into  Latin,  was  published  in  Ll^e  following 
edition  of  the  "  Principles  "  as  a  preface. 

4.  "  Les  passions  de  I'ame."  Amst.,  Elzevir,  1G50.  On 
the  oriscin  of  the  work,  which  was  sketched  in  the  winter  of 
1646,  and  finished  in  the  summer  of  1649,  after  the  manu- 
script had  been  sent  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  and  after- 
wards to  the  Queen  of  Sweden,  compare  p.  272.  A  Latin 
translatiun  appeared  the  year  Descartes  died- 

2.   The  Polemical  WorTcs. 

1.  "  Epistola  Rcnati  Descartes  ad  celeberrimum  virum 
Gisbertum  Voetium,  in  qua  examinantur  duo  libri  nuper  pro 
Voetio  Ultrajecti  simul  eJiti :  unus  de  confvaternitiite  Mari- 
ana, alter  de  philosophia  Cartesiana."  Amstcludami,  Elzevir, 
1643. 

2.  "R.  Descartes  notsB  in  programma  qundilam  sub  finem 
anni  1647  in  Belgio  editum  cum  hoc  titulo :  explicatio 
mentis  humanse  sive  animfe  rationalis,  ubi  explicatur,  quid 
sit  et  quid  esse  possit."  Amst.,  Lud.,  Elzevir,  1648.  These 
"notes"  are  Descartes'  reply  to  Regius  (see  p.  279),  It  is 
so  rare,  that  even  Pieters,  the  author  of  the  annals  uf  the 
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publishing-house  of  Elzevir,  did  not  discover  it  until  after 
the  publicatinn  nf  his  work.  (Some  years  later  it  was  atr 
tacked  by  Tobias  Andreas,  in  a  work  called  "  lieplicatio  pro 
notis  Cartesii."     Amst.,  Elzev.,  1653.) 

n.  TiTK  nsMAi:sg  akb  thb  opera  postdua. 
1.    Writingi  not  in  Descartes'  Possession. 

Of  the  writings  which  Descartes  left  unpublished  at  his 
death,  two  are  firet  to  be  mentioned  which  were  written  for 
friends,  and  were  not,  therefore,  found  %vith  the  rest  of  them ; 
viz.,  (1)  "Compendium  musicaa,"  the  first  of  his  writings 
wliich  have  been  preserved,  which  was  written  for  Beeck- 
man  in  1618  (see  pp.  179,  180),  and  published  in  Utrecht  in 
1G50;  (2)  The  fragment  of  an  essay  on  mechanics,  which 
was  written  for  Constantine  Iluyghens  in  1636,  explaining 
certain  machines,  as  the  roller  and  pulley,  inclined  plane, 
wheel  and  axle,  screw  and  lever.  A  second  fragment,  on 
lifting-maclnnes  ("Explicatio  des  encrins"),  whicli  Daniel 
Mayor  found,  translated  into  Latin,  and  published  in  1672, 
differs  but  little  from  the  preceding.  Poisson  translated 
tliis  fragment  and  the  "  Compendium  musicse  "  into  French, 
publishing  them  under  the  following  title:  "Trait6  de  la 
ra^canique  compost  par  M,  Descartes,  de  plus  Tabr^gfi  de  la 
musique  du  m6rae  auteur,  mis  en  fran(;ais  avec  les  ^claircisse- 
menta  n^cessaires  par  N.  P.  P.  D.  L."  (Nic.  Poisson,  pr§tre 
de  Toratoire.)     Paris,  Angot,  1668. 

2.  Lost   Writings. 

The  rest  of  his  unpublished  works  were  in  a  box  which 
Descartes  took  with  him  to  Stockholm;  and  an  inventory  of 
its  contents  was  there  made,  after  his  death,  in  the  presence 
ofChanut.  An  essay  on  fencing  was  found,  —  ])robably  his 
first  essay,  written  even  when  he  was  in  Rennes;  a  diary  of 
the  years  1619-21;  three  works  on  the  theory  of  method; 
"Studium  boniB  mentis,"  "Rules  for  tlie  Direction  of  the 
Mind,"  a  dialogue  on  the  investigation  of  truth  in  the  light 
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of  reason;  a  fragment  called  "  Thaumantis  regia "  (palace  of 
wonders) ;  probably  a  study  preliminary  to  his  work  in 
physics,  in  which,  according  to  Baillet,  the  theory  that 
animals  are  automata,  already  appeared;  fragments  on  math- 
ematical, physical,  and  natural-history  subjects  ;  a  part  of 
the  "Cosmos;"  the  essay  on  man  aiul  the  formation  of  the 
foetus  ;  letters;  the  fragment  of  a  Frencli  comedy,  and  verses 
in  celebration  of  the  peace  of  Westphalia. 

Besides,  Descartes  had  left  a  box  in  the  care  of  his  friend 
Hooghland,  containing,  in  addition  to  valuable  letters,  an 
essay,  "  De  deo  Socratis,"  and,  perhaps,  the  complete  "Cos- 
mos "  in  its  original  form.  Millet  thinks  so  ; '  though  it  is 
not  possible  to  say  witli  certainty,  since  the  writings  in 
Hooghland's  care  are  lost,  and  likewise  the  catalogue  of 
them. 

Of  those  left  at  Stockholm,  the  essay  on  fencing,  the 
original  copy  of  the  diary  of  the  years  1619-21,  the  frag* 
mcnts  on  different  scientific  subjects,  the  "  Thauroantis 
regia,"  the  "Studium  bonae  mentis,"  and  the  poems,  cannot 
now  be  found. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  some  of  the  unpublished  writings  left 
in  Stockholm  were  irrecoverably  lost.  In  view  of  the  acci- 
dent that  befell  the  chest,  we  must  say  that  it  was  by  chance 
that  so  many,  and  certainly  the  most  important,  were  pre- 
served. Chatiut  sent  the  whole  of  them  to  his  brother-in- 
law,  Clerselicr,  in  Paris,  who  intended  to  look  after  their 
publication.  The  ship  reached  the  coasts  of  France  without 
accident,  and  the  boat  in  which  they  were  put,  reached  Paris 
safely ;  but  when  they  were  being  landed  near  the  Louvre, 
they  fell  into  the  water,  and  lay  there  three  days.  They 
were  finally  fished  out,  and  dried  in  sheets  and  leaves,  and  in 
this  state  reached  Clerselier  in  the  greatest  confusion.  The 
result  was,  that  their  publication  was  delayed^  and  involved 
insuperable  difficulties,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  letters. 
They  had  become  so  confused  with  each  other,  that  it  was 

1  J.  Millet:  Descartes  avont  1G37.    Piufoce,  pp.  xxiii.,  xxiv. 
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impossible  to  restore  them  to  perfect  order.  In  some  cases, 
heterogeneous  parts  could  not  be  separated:  in  others,  parts 
that  belonged  together  could  not  be  united. 

3»  The  Worki  edited  by  Clerselier. 

1.  The  fragment  of  the  often  mentioned  "Cosmos,"  "  Le 
monde,  ou  traite  de  la  luraitire."  The  first  and  incorrect 
edition  was  published  in  Paris  in  1664,  without  Clerselier's 
knowledge,  under  the  title,  "Le  monde  de  Descartes,  ou  le 
traitd  de  la  lumidre."  The  edition  corrected  hy  Clerselier 
appeared  in  1677. 

2.  ''  Traits  de  I'homme."  This  is  closely  connected  with 
the  *'  Cosmos,"  and  was  intended  to  form  a  part  of  it,  "Cha- 
pitre  XVIII."  (see  above,  pp.  229,  230).  Clerselier's  edition, 
with  remarks  by  La  forge,  was  published  in  Paris  iu  1664. 
Shortly  before,  Florentius  Schuyl,  professor  of  philosophy  in 
Leyden,  had  published  a  Latin  translation,  "  Ueiiatus  Des- 
cartes de  homine."  ("Lugduni,  Batav.,"  1662-64.)  Clerse- 
lier found  the  translation  bad,  but  the  preface  good ;  and  he 
therefore  incorporated  the  latter  in  French  in  his  edition. 

With  this  essay,  likewise,  and  always  united  with  it,  ap- 
peared tlie  "  De  la  formation  du  foetus,"  which  Descartes 
liimself  had  divided  into  paragraphs,  as  he  had  not  done  the 
"  Traits  de  rhomnie."  Its  whole  title  is,  "  La  description  du 
corps  humain  et  de  toutes  ses  functions,  tant  de  celles  qui 
ne  dependent  pas  Tame  que  de  celles  qui  en  dependent,  et 
aussi  la  principiile  cause  de  la  formation  de  ses  meinbres." 

3.  "  Les  lettres  de  Ren6  Descartes,"  3  vols.,  Paris,  1657- 

1667. 

4.   Collection  of  Unpublished  Works. 

It  is  strange  that  Clerselier  did  not  publish  two  of  the 
most  important  of  his  posthumous  works,  both  of  them 
relating  to  the  theory  of  method.  They  were  published  a 
half-century  after  the  death  of  the  philosopher,  in  the  first 
collection  of  his  posthumous  works,  "  Opera  postunia  Carte- 
sii"  (Amst.,  1701),  which  contained  in  addition  the  fragment 
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*'  The  World,  or  an  Essay  on  Light,"  the  tract  on  mechanics, 
the  compendium  of  music,  "Observations  on  the  Procrea- 
tions of  Aninmls,"  and  lastly,  excerpts-  The  two  important 
works  which  were  then  published  for  the  first  time  are,  — 

1.  "Kegulae  ad  directionem  ingenii."  It  was  intended  to 
contain  three  parts,  and  each  of  these  twelve  rules.  Only 
the  first  half  is  preserved,  containing  eighteen  rules,  with 
the  statement  of  the  three  following  without  ex])lanation. 
According  to  Baillet,  the  original  text  of  this  work  was  also 
in  Latin.     (Cf.  above,  pp.  20S,  204.) 

2.  "Inquisiitio  veritatis  per  lumen  naturale,"  a  dialogue 
between  three  persons,  likewise  unfinished,  and,  according  to 
Baillet,  originally  written  in  French.  The  title  of  the  post- 
humous work  runs,  ''  La  recherche  de  la  v^rit^  par  les  himi- 
dres  naturelles  qui  a  ellcs  seules,  et  sans  le  secours  de  la 
reUgion  et  de  la  philosopliie,  d^terminent  les  opinions  que 
doit  avoir  un  honnete  homme  sur  toutes  les  choses  qui 
doivent  faire  robjet  de  ses  pensdes  et  qui  p^netrent  dans  les 
secrets  des  sciences  les  plus  abstraites." 

Ur.    EDITION   OF   COMPLETE  WORKS. 

1.   Collective  Editions. 

Even  before  this  first  collection  of  posthumous  works, 
collective  editions,  more  or  less  complete,  some  of  the  philo- 
sophical works,  others  of  his  complete  writings,  as  they  were 
called,  were  published  in  Latin  by  Elzevir  in  Amsterdam. 
According  to  the  annals  of  the  publishing-house  of  Elzevir, 
"R.  D.  opera  philosophica  "  appeared  in  the  years  1644, 1G70, 
1672,  and  1G74.  Besides,  an  edition  of  the  philosophical 
works  of  the  year  1656  is  mentioned,  and  called  "Editio 
tertia."  The  first  edition  of  the  "Opera  omnia"  was  pub- 
lished in  eight  volumes,  1070-83;  the  second  in  nine,  1B92- 
1701  and  1713.  It  was  not  really  a  complete  edition,  but  a 
collection  of  separate  editions,  which  contained  in  the  last 
vohima  the  "  Opera  postuma." 

The  first  French  edition  in  thirteen  volumes  appeared  in 
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Paris  in  1724-29.     A  century  later  (1824-26),  Victor  Cousin 

published  his  edition  in  eleven  volumes.     This  is  the  edition 

wliich  we  cite,  "  CEuvrea  de  Descartes,  publi(5es  par  Victor 

Cousin." 

2.  ArrangemcM  of  Letters. 

After  the  publication  of  the  "  Opera  postnma,"  a  complete 
edition  of  the  works  of  Descartes  involved  not  merely  the 
labor  of  collecting,  but  also  a  critical  work;  since  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  try  to  discover  lost  writings,  and  t<i  collect  those 
that  were  scattered,  and,  also,  to  determine  the  order  of 
those  extant.  The  collection  and  arrangement  of  the  letters 
was  necessarily  a  work  of  jiartieular  importance.  By  far  the 
greatest  and  most  important  part  of  the  letters  Avere  in 
Mersenne's  hands,  and  fell,  after  his  death,  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  mathematician  Roherval,  who  was  an  enemy  to 
Descartes,  and  locked  them  up.  They  afterwards  fell  into 
the  hands  of  La  Hixe,  who  handed  them  over  to  the  Acad- 
emy, Baillet  wished  to  write  the  life  of  Descartes;  and  the 
abb^,  J.  B.  Le  Grand,  at  the  same  time  desired  to  publish 
the  first  complete  edition  of  Iiis  works ;  after  the  death  of 
Clerselier  (1G84),  he  inherited  the  remains  of  the  phi- 
losopher, and  had  himself  collected  a  number  of  scattered 
letters,  and  was,  with  Baillet,  permitted  by  the  Academy  to 
use  the  letters  which  had  been  in  Mersenne's  possession. 
The  edition  was  not  published.  The  manuscripts  which  Le 
Grand  possessed  fell,  after  liis  death  (1704),  into  other 
hands,  and  were  entirely  lost.  The  contents  of  a  part  were 
preserved  by  copies,  and  published  in  the  "Opera  postuma" 
in  the  year  1701.  The  copies  of  the  letters  of  Descartes, 
made  the  year  1667,  now  in  the  library  of  the  Academy,  con- 
tain critical  marginal  comments  on  the  dates,  addresses,  and 
connection  of  the  letters,  based  on  a  comparison  with  the 
original  manuscript;  and  they  leave  no  doubt  that  a  critical 
edition  of  them  was  at  one  time  in  preparation.  It  is  not 
known  who  made  these  comments.  Cousin,  who  an*anged 
the  letters  (vols.  vi,-x.  of  his  edition),  according  to  them. 
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suspects  that  Montempxiis,  rector  of  the  university  of  Paris, 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  the  author, 
since  his  seal  was  founci  in  the  copies.  Millet,  on  the  <tther 
hand,  regards  it  as  certain  that  Baillct  and  Le  Grand  made 
those  comraents,  attempting  together  in  the  years  1690-92 
to  arrange  the  correspondence  of  Descartes. 

3.  Supplements. 

In  the  remains  of  the  philosopher  was  a  diary  of  the  years 
1619-21,  containing  youthful  writings,  sketches,  notes  of 
different  kinds,  and  referring  to  a  time  of  which  we  have 
no  literary  evidence.  Every  thing,  therefore,  relating  to 
this  time,  however  unimportant  in  itself,  should  have  been 
regarded  as  valuable  and  significant  by  those  who  were  in- 
trusted with  the  edition  of  his  works.  According  to  Baillet, 
the  diary  was  hound  in  parchment,  and  contained  the  follow- 
ing :  some  thoughts  on  the  sciences  in  general,  on  algebra, 
*'Deinocritica,"  "Experimeiita,"  "  Preeambula,"  "Olyrapica," 
a  sketch  of  twelve  pages,  in  which  that  much-spoken-of  mar- 
ginal note  was  written,  denoting  Nov.  10,  1G19,  as  the  day  of 
a  mental  epoch.     (See  above,  pp.  195,  19G.) 

Fortunately,  there  was  one  man  in  Clerselier's  time  who 
wuuld  gladly  have  preserve*!  every  line  tliat  Descartes  wrote: 
it  was  no  less  a  man  than  Leibnitz.  During  a  stay  in  Paris, 
he  became  acquainted  with  Clerselier,  who  in  the  beginning 
of  June,  1676,  permitted  him  to  examine  Descartes'  papers, 
and  make  copies  of  them,  inipcrfoctly  arranged  and  inco- 
herent, as  necessarily  resulted  from  the  condition  of  the 
manuscripts.  He  considered  them  the  most  valuable  literary 
treasures  which  he  possessed,  and  intended  to  publish  them 
himself.  **  A  man  in  Holland  has  for  a  long  time  intended," 
he  wrote  to  Vernouilli,  "to  publish  some  posthumous  works 
of  Descartes.  I,  also,  am  in  possession  of  some  of  Descartes' 
remains.  I  have  the  rules  for  the  investigation  of  truth 
(which  do  not  appear  so  extraordinary  to  me  as  they  do  to 
some),    the    fragment   of    a    dialogue    in    French,   his   fii-st 
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thouglits  on  the  origin  of  aiiiiimls,  etc.  If  t!ie  promised  pub- 
lication has  not  yet  appeared,  I  should  like  myself  to  prepare 
such  an  one,  with  tlie  addition  of  some  unpublished  wiitings 
by  Galileo,  Valarianus  Magnus,  and  Pascal,  along  with  my 
observations  on  the  universal  part  of  the  'Principles'  of 
Descartes.  1  simply  want  a  large  number  of  free  copies." 
Among  the  copies  made  Ijy  Leibnitz,  there  were  besides  notes 
on  the  "  Principles,"  physical,  physiological,  and  anatomical 
observations,  mathematical  writings,  and  especialtly  passages 
from  that  notable  diary  which  Leibnitz  called,  '*  Cartesii 
cogitationes  [irivataj.'' 

They  were  not  published.  They  passed  from  Leibnitz's 
library  to  that  of  Hannover.  None  of  them  were  specifically 
catalogued  except  those  on  physiological  and  anatomical  sub- 
jects, and  those  under  the  title  "  Excerpta  ex  Cartesii  manu- 
scriptis."  The  rest  remained  unknown  and  concealed,  until 
lately  Foucher  de  Carell  discovered  a  part  of  them,  and  pul> 
lished  them  under  the  title,  "CEuvres  iii^tUtes  de  Descartes" 
(Paris,  1859-60). 

A  critically  arranged,  accurate,  and  comprehensive  edition 
of  Descartes'  complete  works  is  a  work  of  the  future.  The 
translation  of  a  work  is  not  the  work  itself.  The  Latin 
writings  should  be  published  in  their  original  text,  either 
alone  or  along  with  the  Freuch  trauslatioua. 


BOOK   II. 

DESCARTES'    DOCTRINE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE    NEW    METHOD    OF    PHILOSOPHY.  -  THE    PATH    TO    THE 

67BTEM. 

I.    eOUBCSS  OF  THE  TEEOEY  OF  METHOD. 

1.  Subject. 

"TT7"E  must  seek  to  euter  the  doctrine  of  Descartes  by 
^  ^  tlie  path  of  his  method ;  and  this,  therefore,  muist 
first  be  carefully  studied.  Descartes  repeatedly  and  expli- 
citly declared,  tliat,  in  scientific  investigation,  method  is  the 
important  matter,  and  that  he  himself  had  found  a  new  and 
sure  one,  by  the  help  of  which  he  had  made  his  discoveries. 
And  if  he  had  not  made  this  declaration,  and  if  the  proper 
mode  of  searching  for  truth  had  not  been  the  subject  of  some 
of  his  works,  the  rest  of  them  would  have  compelled  us  to 
recognize  a  master  of  method,  that  is,  of  the  art  of  bringing 
light  into  thought,  by  the  mode  of  their  compositirm,  and 
the  order  and  coherence  of  their  ideas.  No  one  can  practise 
this  art  as  Descartes  did  unless  he  has  studied  it.  As  we 
have  been  obliged  to  speak  in  the  foregoing  book  of  the 
method  of  the  philosopher,  since  it  was  the  guide,  not  only  of 
his  thinking,  but  also  of  his  life,  we  cannot  avoid  some  repeti- 
tion here.^ 

Methodical  thinking,  and  thoughts  on  method,  are  different 
things:  tlie  former  consists  in  the  use  and  practice,  the  latter 
in  the  theory,  of  method.  All  of  Descartes'  writings  are  me- 
thodical: strictly  speaking,  not  one  of  them  is  methodulogi- 

1  Forefjoing  book,  chap.  1.  pp.  170-172;  chap.  U.  pp.  IftT-lM;  chap.  iiJ.  pp.  202- 
30i;  chap.  v.  221-vi.  240. 

no 
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cal,  not  one  of  them  is  au  accurate  atid  complete  exposition 
or  theory  of  the  scientific  mutle  of  thought.  Descartes  pro- 
mulgated no  new  orgiinon,  as  Bacon  did.  Of  the  writings 
which  he  himself  published,  there  is  but  one  which  expressly 
treats  of  method,  the  "  Discours  de  la  mdthode."  There  is 
another  which  so  methodically  discovers  and  expounds  this 
elements  of  knowledge,  that,  from  the  use  of  raetliod,  its  real 
nature  ia  most  distinctly  evident, — the  "Meditations."  Of 
the  former,  Descartes  himself  said,  "  No  traits,  but  a  dhcoure  ; 
not  an  exposition  of  the  theory  of  method,  but  only  a  con- 
versation about  it."  If  we  judge  it  according  to  its  title,  we 
might  conclude  that  it  does  not  perform  what  it  promises; 
but  hi  truth  it  does  more»  We  expect  a  theory  of  method, 
and  become  acquainted  with  a  man  who  has  given  his  life 
to  science,  and  to  this  end  has  regulated  and  ordered  it  in 
a  completely  methodical  manner.  The  path  to  truth  is  not 
merely  pointed  out  with  outstretched  finger,  but  entered  and 
lived.  Bacon  sougiit  to  be  only  the  Mercury  along  the  road, 
who  remains  standing  on  his  pedestal,  and  points  out  to 
others  the  road.  Descartes  lets  us  see  how  he  liimself 
finds  it,  and  advances  along  it.  But  it  must  be  admitted 
that  ouv  first  expectation  is  not  realized.  There  are  four 
brief  rules  for  the  investigation  of  truth  in  the  second  part 
of  the  "  Discours,"  stated  in  the  most  concise  form,  without 
discussion  or  explanation. 

2.  TIte  Methodoh(/lval  Posthumous  Work%.  Critical  Que»- 
tiom.  —  In  addition  to  the  "  Discours,"  Descartes  wrote  two 
fragments  relating  to  the  theory  of  method,  "Regulffl  ad 
directinncm  ingenii,"  and  "Recherche  de  la  v^ritifi  par  les 
lumifires  naturellcs,"  which  were  found  among  his  impub- 
lished  writings  after  his  death. ^  We  are  not  infurmed  when 
they  were  written,  and  are  therefore  obliged  to  rely  pn 
conclusions  based  chiefly  on  comparisons  between  them  and 
the  "Discours"  and  "Meditations."  The  mere  fact  that 
the  first  was  written  in  Latin  gives  ua  reason  to  believe  that 

^  See  foregoing  book,  chap.  ix.  p.  303h 
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it  belongs  to  the  period  in  which  Descartes  wrote  his  scien- 
tific essays  in  that  language,  and  was  still  entirely  occupied 
with  the  ({uestiun  of  method.  It  inust  have  been  written, 
therefore,  before  the  philosophical  essiiys.  What  the  "Dis- 
eours "  compresses  into  four  short  rules,  and  tmly  Btifjjdes, 
as  it  were,  "The  Rules  for  the  Direction  of  the  Mind" 
develop  in  detail,  though  not  completely.  This  sug-gesta 
that  it  was  written  before  the  '*  Discours,"  and  that  Des- 
cartes did  not,  therefore,  wish  to  expound  the  regulative  part 
of  the  latter.  And  there  is  finally  another  piece  of  internal 
evidence  that  decides  the  question.  We  know  that  Des- 
cartes regarded  the  method  of  mathenmtica  as  the  type  of  the 
method  of  philosophy,  and  the  "  Rules"  contain  the  follow- 
ing passage:  "I  have,  therefore,  until  to-day^  applied  myself 
Ui  this  universal  mathematical  science,  according  to  my 
ability,  so  that  I  can  in  future  devote  myself  to  higher 
investigations  witliout  fearing  that  my  thoughts  are  not  j-et 
sufficiently  mature."^  When  the  philosopher  ■\vTnte  this  sen- 
tence, he  had  not  written  the  " Mcditatinns."  The  '"Rules" 
were  therefore  written  before  the  "  Meditations,"  and  were 
probably  composed  in  France  after  that  eonvei-satiori  with 
Verulle,  and  before  Descartes  went  to  the  Netherlands  to 
write  that  work  in  Franeker.* 

The  date  of  the  dialogue  cannot  he  determined  so  cer- 
tainly. Its  contents  and  line  of  thought  coincide  so  exactly, 
often  in  its  very  terms,  with  the  "Meditations,"  that  the 
connection  of  the  two  is  perfectly  manifest.  Each  leads  up 
to  the  principle  of  certainty,  "■!  think,  therefore  I  am,'*  in 
precisely  the  same  manner;  but  the  "  Recherche  "  here  breuks 
off  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence.  What  the  "Meditations" 
express  in  the  form  of  a  monologue,  is  here  developed  in  a 
dialogue  between  three.  Eudoxe,  the  principal  speaker,  in 
his  solitude  in  the  country,  represents  the  liealthy  and  nat- 
ural understanding,  ignorant  of  tlie  learning  of  the  schools, 
and  therefore  not  led  astray  by  it ;  while  Polyandi-e  repre- 

1  CEuvres,  t.  xl.,  rig.  iv.  p.  224.       »  See  foregoing  book,  chap.  iii.  p.  204. 
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senta  the  courtier  and  ina!i  of  the  world,  who  is  interested  in 
philosophy,  although  he  knows  nothing  about  it ;  Epistemon 
is  the  polymtitliist,  trained  in  the  schools,  who  believes  in 
the  books  of  the  ancients,  and  despises  the  natural,  untaught 
understanding.  Polyandre  rapidly  comprehends  and  with 
increasing  interest  what  Emtoxe,  philosophizing  in  the  spirit 
of  the  "  Meditations,"  draws  out  of  him  by  means  of  ques- 
tions in  the  Socratic  manner;  while  Epistemon  stands  shaking 
liis  head,  and  interjects  his  remarks  here  and  there  witli  the 
air  of  a  scholar.  We  see  in  Eudoxe^  if  not  the  philosopher 
himself,  the  reader  with  phUosopliical  tastes ;  and  in  Poly- 
andre the  receptive  pupil,  such  as  Descartes  wished  for  as 
judges  of  his  own  writings  at  the  conclusion  of  his  '*  Dis- 
cours."  ^  There  was  a  time  when  he  did  not  think  his 
philosophy  could  become  common  property,  and  his  doubt 
an  example  for  every  simple  and  natural  mind  to  follow. 
When  he  composed  the  dialogue,  he  no  h>nger  held  that 
oi>inion.  I  hold  it,  therefore,  highly  probable,  that  it  was 
written  after  the  "  Meditations "  and  the  "  Discours,"  and 
was  related  to  the  last,  which  hopes  for  a  perfectly  unpartial 
reader  as  the  proof  to  a  calculation.  It  was  therefore  writ- 
ten in  French,  and  was  designed  to  contain  two  books, 
which  were  to  develop  Socratically  the  whole  S3r8tem  of  the 
new  philosophy.  For  this  reason  I  think  it  was  written 
after  the  ''Principles,"  since  one  must  be  completely  master 
of  a  subject  to  treat  it  in  a  dialogue.  But  that  this  dialogue, 
as  Millet  assumes,  is  or  was  intended  to  be  that  "^traiti  de 
V Erudition'"  which  the  Princess  Elizabeth  asked  the  philoso- 
}>her  to  Avrite,  appears  to  me  doubtful,  both  because  of  the 
subject  and  because  of  the  reasons  that  led  Descartes  to 
decline  to  undertake  it.' 

I  See  foregotng  book,  chap.  v.  p.  241. 

*  Cf.  with  foregoing  book,  chap.  vU.  p.  261.  J.    Millet:    Hlatoira  de  Des- 
cartes, vol.  il.  p.  32(3. 
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n.    FALSE   PATHS   TO    KNOWLEDaE. 

Defective  Knotdedge.  —  The  conviction  at  which  Des- 
cartes early  arrived,  and  wliiuh  he  energetically  cherished, 
that  science  within  and  without  the  schools  was  in  a 
wretched  con<lition,  had  awakened  in  his  mind  ideas  of  t!ie 
reformation  of  scientific  thought.  What  displeased  him  was 
not  the  poverty  or  limited  extent  of  knowledge,  but  the 
uncertain  manner  in  which  it  was  proved ;  it  was  not  the 
lack  of  learning  that  left  him  discontented,  since  the  Renais- 
sance had  increased  the  materials  for  culture  to  a  very  great 
degree ;  but  the  more  thoroughly  he  examined  the  matter, 
the  clearer  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  lack  of  real  knowledge 
was  the  cause  of  the  wretched  condition  of  the  sciences.  Sci- 
ence, as  he  saw  it,  hickcd  one  thing  that  in  his  eyes  was  not 
merely  the  best,  but  every  thing;  viz.,  true  knowledge.  Des- 
cartes has  been  well  compared  with  Luther.  The  objection 
that  he  neither  was,  nor  vtished  to  be,  a  Protestant  is  silly. 
We  have  here  to  do,  not  with  the  Catholic,  but  the  reformer 
of  philosophy,  who  did  indeed  sustain  the  same  relation  to 
science  that  Luther  did  to  the  Church.  The  Church  lacked 
religion  :  that,  in  a  word,  was  tlie  conviction  of  Luther,  based 
on  his  need  of  personal  salvation.  The  sciences  lacked  true 
knowledge :  that,  with  ecjual  brevity,  was  the  conviction  of 
Descartes,  based  on  liis  personal  need  of  knowledge  and 
truth.  This  incontestable  parallelism  throws  light  upon  the 
problem  and  work  of  the  philosopher.  He  occupies  a  posi- 
tion in  philosophy  which  the  Renaissance  of  philosophy 
never  reached,  and  which  it  never  could  reach  under  the 
dominion  of  antiqiiity. 

2.  Defective  Method.  —  We  know  that  which  we  see  fol- 
lows from  grounds,  and  these  grounds  must  themselves  be 
deduced  from  other  grounds,  and  so  on  till  wo  reach  those 
that  are  rooted  in  absolute  certainty.  In  other  words,  all 
knowledge  consists  in  the  correct  arrangement  and  deduction 
of  inferences.     Each  of  these  inferences  is  a  link  in  a  well- 
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articulated  chain  :  each  of  them  takes  a  step  forward  on  the 
path  of  truth,  aud  can  be  gained,  therefore,  only  by  pro- 
gi'essiiig  thought.  But  in  order  to  walk,  we  must  exert  our 
own  physical  powers;  and  in  order  to  make  jirogress  in 
thought,  we  must  exert  the  powers  of  our  mind.  Method 
consists  in  this  self-dependent  and  ordered  thought.  It  is 
the  only  path  to  knowledge:  all  others  lead  to  error  and 
delusion.  If,  therefore,  Descartes  misses  knowledge  in  sci- 
ence, he  finds  the  reason  for  its  absence  in  the  lack  of  all 
methodicivl  thought.  Either  one's  own  thought  is  lacking, 
as  in  the  schools,  wliere  opinions  are  accepted  on  authority, 
or  ordered  thought,  as  ia  the  case  outside  of  the  schools, 
where  irregular  desires  of  innovation  and  fantastic  projects 
run  wild. 

What  we  accept  on  authority  is  not  philosophical,  but 
merely  historical,  knowledge.  "And  if  we  had  read  every 
word  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  without  the  certainty  of  our 
own  judgment,  we  should  not  have  advanced  a  step  in  phi- 
losophy:  we  should  have  increased  our  historical  knowledge, 
but  not  our  knowledge  of  truth."  ^  The  less  of  actual  knowl- 
edge the  learning  of  the  schools  and  the  ordinary  philosophy 
—  the  vulgar  philosophy,  as  Descartes  calls  it  —  possesses,  the 
more  restlessly  and  greedily  it  collects  opinions  which  fill 
the  memory,  and  swell  up  the  mind,  without  giving  it  nour- 
ishment. "  I  believe  that  the  body  of  a  dropsical  patient  is 
scarcely  more  unhealthy  than  the  mind  of  a  greedy  polyma- 
thist."^  The  hunting  after,  and  catching  at,  all  sorts  of 
opmions  are  fatal  to  methodical  thought,  which  exercises  the 
utmost  care  in  taking  every  step,  and,  therefore,  advances 
slowly  without  any  inclination  to  unhealthy  and  unprofitable 
speed.  Polymatliiats  are  not  thinkers,  but  cnllectnrs.  The 
thinker  seeks  insight;  and  the  clearer  the  insight,  the  higher 
he  prizes  it;  and,  indeed,  unless  it  is  perfectly  clear,  he  re- 
gards  it  as  valueless. :  the  collector,  on  the  other  hand,  seeks 

1  CEiivreB,  xl.    Kfeglca  pour  la  direction  de  I'espril,  lii.  p.  211, 
a  Recb.  de  la  ve'rite,  p.  338. 
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all  sorts  of  sO'Calted  knowledge,  and  the  rarest  is  to  him  the 
most  interestiug.  The  former  prizes  ^clearness,  the  latter 
rareness.  The  rarer  his  stock  of  knowledge,  and  the  more 
difficult  of  acquisition,  the  more  distinguished  does  the 
polymathist  regard  himself,  lie  knows  what  others  do  not 
know :  he  is  learned,  they  are  ignorant.  To  pretended  knowl- 
edge is  thus  added  false  imagination,  the  conceit  of  scholars, 
which  even  Montaigne  regarded  as  a  bane.  In  his  deep 
aversion  to  the  learning  of  the  schools  and  polyniathy,  Des- 
cartes reminds  us  of  that  saying  of  Heraclites,  iroXvfm&iT  v6ov 
oil  SiSa(r«t.  And  not  less  unprofitable  than  the  blind  search 
for  knowledge,  appeared  to  liira  the  blind  hunt  for  discov- 
eries, such  as  uncalled  innovat<:irs,  the  adventurers  of  science, 
seek  to  make.  They  are  like  those  who  seek  for  treasures, 
and  who  dig  here  and  there  in  the  hope  that  luck  will  enable 
them  to  light  upon  gold.  They  generjilly  seek  in  vain ;  and 
if  they  find  a  treasure,  they  find  itinot  "par  art,"  but  '■'■par 
un  coup  de  fortune.'"  ^  Bacon  had  a  similar  conviction  when 
he  saw  the  necessity  of  making  thought  a  mode  of  discovery, 
and  the  process  of  discovery  methodical,  in  order  to  trans- 
form it  from  a  blind  work  of  chance  into  an  intentional  work 
of  art.  Better  not  seek  at  all  than  seek  in  darkness.  It  is 
the  worst  method  of  making  discoveries,  but  an  infallible 
one  for  weakening  the  natural  power  of  vision.  The  un- 
learned, healthy  mind  which  has  not  developed  its  natural 
powers,  but  which,  also,  has  not  dulled  them,  is  far  more 
receptive  to  true  knowledge  than  the  mind  which  has  been 
spoiled  by  polymathy,  and  an  undiscriminating  search  for 
knowledge.  Descartes  wished  to  portray  the  chtirapter  ©f 
the  polymathist  in  his  Epistemon.  Of  the  many  examples 
'of  charlatanry,  he  had  seen  one  face  to  face  in  ChaDdoiiS. 


in.    THE   PATH    TO    TRUTH. 


1.   The  Problem  of  Knov^edge.  —  How  does  knowledge  re- 
sult from  thought  ?     That  is  the  question  which  the  theory 

1  lUg.  z.  p.  253. 
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of  method  itndertakes  to  answer,  —  a  purely  theoretical  and 
absolutely  universal  one.  The  objects  of  knowledge  are 
many  and  different,  but  knowledge  itself  is  one;  and  there 
can,  therefore,  be  but  one  way  in  which  we  can  certainly 
and  undoubtedly,  i.e.,  really,  know.  As  the  sun  is  related 
to  the  objects  which  it  illuminates  and  reveals,  so  reason,  the 
light  within  us,  is  related  to  the  objects  of  thought.  It  is 
the  same  for  all  of  them.  How  this  light  is  produced,  how 
it  is  made  to  attain  perfect  brilliancy,  are  questions,  therefore, 
which  are  valid  for  all  objects,  for  all  sciences  without  ex- 
ception. The  theory  of  method  which  seeks  to  answer  these 
questions  has,  therefore,  the  significance  of  a  universal  sci- 
eoce  ;  and  since  it  is  valid  for  all  the  branches  of  knowledge, 
it  makes  tliem  all  fruitful.  The  faculty  of  knowledge  is  the 
capital  wliicli  forms  the  basis  of  all  our  intellectual  invest- 
ments J  and  to  make  i^  perfectly  safe,  is  to  increase  the  riches 
of  knowledge  immeasurably. 

Every  cognition  is  sure  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
grounds  from  which  it  follows.  Absolutely  certain  knowl- 
edge can  be  based  only  on  absolutely  certain  grounds,  and 
it  is  the  mode  of  attaining  such  knowledge  that  the  theory 
of  method  has  to  explain.  The  question  is  not  how  we  may 
choose  the  less  of  two  doubts,  or  tlie  greater  of  two  proba- 
biUties.  luiowledge  is  the  highest  good,  and  we  must  not 
seek  it  by  a  metliod  which  can  be  recommended  merely  as 
enabling  us  to  choose  the  less  of  two  evils.  Now,  the  more 
complex  the  cognition,  the  larger  the  number  of  its  grounds, 
and  the  greater,  therefore,  its  liability  to  error.  In  the  lield 
of  complex  knowledge  we  find  at  first  mere  probability, 
which  involves  doubt  and  uncertainty.  If  we  wish  to  have 
absolutely  certain  knowledge,  we  must  begin  with  the  sim- 
plest conceptions,  with  the  easiest  problems,  •with  objects 
that  can  be  most  easily  known.  The  simpler  the  object,  the 
sooner  it  can  be  perfectly  examined  in  all  its  parts.  Learn- 
ing shows  itself  averse  to  clearness  in  its  habit  of  prefer- 
ring complicated  and  difficult  questions  to  simple  and  easy 
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ones,  because  one  can  tluis  maintain  all  sorts  of  theories  and 
opinions,  and  engage  in  controversies  on  this  side  and  nn 
that.  A  single  clear  concept  is  more  valuable  and  fruitful 
than  many  obscure  and  misty  ones.  The  light  in  our  minds 
is  like  real  liglit:  it  diffuses  itself.  If  it  is  perfectly  clear  in 
one  place»  clearness  penetrates  farther.  If  one  conception  is 
[>erfectly  illuminated,  others  are  illuminated  along  with  it, 
and  the  day  begins  to  dawn  in  our  world  of  thought.  And 
it  is  with  fog  in  the  mind  as  with  real  fog:  when  it  begins  to 
arise  from  the  ground,  soon  the  whole  sky  is  obscured.  We 
must  take  care,  therefore,  that  the  fog  in  our  niiufl  does  not 
ascend,  but  that  it  falls  to  the  ground;  for  if  our  conceptions 
are  unclear  in  theu*  foundations,  the  fog  arises,  and  darkens 
our  whole  world  of  thought.  Of  what  value  is  all  learning 
if  it  is  wrappcil  in  darkness?  It  is  not  the  subject  of  inves- 
tigation that  makes  knowledge,  but  thought;  and  it  is  not 
true  that  difficult  subjects,  as  they  are  usually  treated,  are 
more  difficult  than  the  knowledge  of  the  simplest  objects. 
On  the  contrary,  "it  is  much  easier,"  says  Descartes,  "to 
have  a  multitude  of  vague  ideas  on  any  question  whatever 
than  to  penetrate  to  the  truth  in  reference  to  the  siniplest  of 
all  questions."  ^  Even  so  judged  Socrates  concerning  the 
worth  of  true  knowledge  and  the  worthlcssness  of  sophistical 
opinions,  an<l  of  idle  learning  that  boasted  of  thenu  In 
every  great  epoch  of  philosophy,  the  spirit  of  Socrates  is 
present ! 

2,  The  Method  of  Tnie  Dedndion,  —  We  already  see  the 
starting-point  of  the  road  to  truth,  and  the  direction  which 
it  must  take :  it  begins  with  the  simplest  perception,  and 
advances  to  those  which  are  composed  of  perfectly  sure  atul 
clear  elements,  as  a  product  of  its  factors.  The  method  of 
knowledge  is  therefore  synthetic,  since  it  acquires  and  forms 
truths  by  progressive  synthesis.  Now,  all  derivative  percep- 
tions are  only  true  when  they  are  as  sure  and  certain  as 
those  from  which  they  are  derived,  and  they  have  this  cer- 

1  IU«.  ii.  p.  209. 
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taintj  only  when  they  evidently  follow  from  them.  That 
synthesis,  therefore,  consists  in  tlie  logical  derivation  of 
every  truth  from  the  preceding,  and  of  all  from  the  first. 
This  is  the  i^rinciple  of  the  whole  of  knowledge :  every 
derived  perception  is  the  basis  of  the  following  one.  Proof 
by  principles  Aristotle  called,  in  a  narrower  sense,  syllogism : 
in  Latin  this  syllogistic  proof  is  called  deduction;  and  with 
this  name  Descartes  denotes  his  method,  which  he  distin- 
guished from  the  deduction  of  Aristotle  as  Bacon  did  his 
induction  from  the  Aristotelian. 

According  to  Descartes,  there  is  no  other  criterion  of  truth 
than  well-understood  deduction.  We  must  find  the  source 
of  truth,  and  follow  the  course  of  the  stream  with  the  great- 
est care  and  accuracy  step  by  step.  "As  to  the  object  of 
scientific  investigation,  we  dare  not  be  guided  by  the  thouglits 
of  others,  or  even  our  own  mere  conjectures:  we  must  follow 
what  we  ourselves  clearly  and  evidently  know,  or  can  with 
certainty  derive  from  what  we  know."  The  starting-point 
is  the  simplest  truth ;  the  goal,  the  complete  knowledge  of 
things.  "  We  must  give  careful  attention  to  tliese  two 
points,"  says  Descartes,  "make  no  false  assumption,  and  seek 
the  way  to  the  knowledge  of  all  things."  ^ 

It  appears  that  two  iiaths  lead  to  that  goal,  experience  and 
deduction.  Tlie  founders  of  modern  philosophy  stood  at 
this  parting-way,  and  left  it  in  opposite  directions.  Bacon 
regarded  experience  as  the  only  means  of  attaining  to  true 
knowledge ;  Descartes,  deduction.  Why  Descartes  rejected 
the  Baconian  method  is  evident.  Experience  begins  with  the 
facts  of  sense-perception,  that  is,  with  complex  objects, 
the  knowledge  of  which  is  exposed  on  all  sides  to  decj^p.tign. 
Among  existing  sciences,  some  are  dialectical,  others  empiri- 
cal :  tlie  only  sciences  which  proceed  deductively  are  math- 
ematical., which,  therefore,  are  alone  free  from  error  and 
uncert^iinty,  since  experience  is  subject  to  involuntary  decep- 
tions, but  deduction  is  not.     "  From  this  it  does  not  follow 

»  R^g.  ill.  p.  20D,  iv.  p.  2ltf. 
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that  arithmetic  and  geometry  are  the  only  sciences  that  avo 
ought  to  stud^'',  but  that  he  wtio  seeks  the  path  to  truth 
must  occupy  liimself  with  objects  that  can  be  known  aa  cer- 
tainly as  the  deiluctioiis  of  arithnietic  and  geometry,"  ' 

Descartes  distinguished  this  deductive  method  not  only 
from  the  empirical,  but  also  from  the  dialactical,  mode  of 
thought,  which  last  prevails  in  the  sciences  of  the  schools. 
Experience  is  uncertain,  dialectics  useless,  in  reference  to 
actual  knowledge.  This  is  the  point  in  which  Descartes 
opposed  his  deduction  to  that  of  Aristotle,  wliich  consists  in 
the  dialectic  arts  of  the  schools,  the  usual  ductrine  of  the 
syllogism,  which  only  enables  us  to  arrange  and  state  that 
which  we  already  know  in  a  logically  correct  form,  but  does 
not  enable  us  to  discover  new  truth.  It  does  not  produce 
knowledge,  but  presuppuses  it:  it  does  not  hehrng  to  jihiloso 
phy,  but  to  rhetoric.  Touching  the  uufruitfulness  of  this 
kind  of  deduction  or  of  the  ordinary  syllogism,  Descartes 
entirely  agreed  with  Bacon.  '^The  dialecticiaiis  can  form  no 
syllogism  whose  conclusion  expresses  a  truth  that  was  not 
known  before.  The  ordinary  dialectics  is,  therefore,  com- 
pletely worthless  for  the  discoveiy  of  truth,  and  is  useful 
oidy  in  st:iting  and  explaining  the  results  of  our  investiga- 
tions :  it  has,  therefore,  no  place  in  philosophy,  but  is  strictly 
a  part  of  rhettiric."* 

Science,  on  the  other  hand,  has  to  develop  the  known  from 
the  unknown,  to  find  out  now  truths,  to  make  discoveries, 
and,  indeed,  hy  means  of  the  method  which  adviuices  from  dis- 
covery to  discovery.  Every  new  truth  is  a  problem,  which 
can  be  thoroughly  and  certainly  solved,  only  when  all  the  con- 
ditions are  distinctly  known  from  which  the  solution  neces- 
sarily fuUows.  They  nnist,  therefore,  form  a  series,  eveiy 
member  of  which  forms  the  evident  ground  of  the  one  that 
immediately  follows  it.  In  such  a  continuity  of  progressing 
and  new  inferences  consists  that  method  of  deduction  which 
Descartes  demands. 


1  Bkg.  ii.  pp.  2(»-209. 
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3.  Universal  Mathematics.  Analytical  Geometry. — We  have 
already  nientiuned  in  the  historj'  of  his  youth,  how,  exactly 
in  this  jiaitieular,  niathematics  seemed  to  him  a  type,  and 
enabled  hira  to  ascertain  his  position  with  respect  to  the 
other  sciences.'  He  found  in  mathematics  a  kiud  of  scien- 
tific thought  cfirresponding  to  his  needs,  advancing  in  an 
orderly  manner  from  problem  to  problem,  from  solution  to 
solution,  from  discovery  to  discovery.  There  alone  he  found 
a  method  of  solvittg  problems^  and  discovering  the  unknown  by 
means  of  the  known.  In  this  method,  Descartes  saw  the 
true  spirit  of  mathematics,  not  in  the  usual  school  discipline, 
which  first  states  its  proposition,  and  then  proves  it.  He  saw, 
also,  how,  through  the  application,  perfection,  and  generaliza- 
tion of  this  method,  mathematics  had  made  its  greatest  prog- 
ress. Even  the  ancients  understood  the  art  of  so  solving 
geometrical  problems  aa  to  deduce  unknown  magnitudes  from 
those  that  are  known.  As  by  the  analysis  of  a  known  fact, 
the  unknown  conditions  from  which  it  follows  can  be  dis- 
covere<li  so  from  a  known  problem,  or  the  assumption  of  its 
actual  solution,  the  conditions  are  known  which  are  essential 
to  this  fact,  that  is,  to  the  solution  of  the  problem.  The 
ancients,  therefore,  called  their  method  anali/8i»,  the  practice 
of  which  consisted  only  in  the  comparison  of  known  magni- 
tudes with  those  that  are  unknown.  What  the  analysis  of 
the  ancients  was  in  reference  to  figures,  the  algebra  of  the 
moderns  is  in  reference  to  numbers.  Arithmetic  is  more 
comprehensive  than  geometry,  and  algebra  is  a  generalization 
of  the  analytical  method.  The  next  step  in  the  improvement 
of  tills  method  is  to  make  it  valid  for  the  whole  doctrine  of 
quantities,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  to  apply  algebra  to 
geometry,  to  solve  geometrical  problems  by  algebraic  calcula- 
tions or  by  equations.  This  long  stride  consists  in  analytical 
geometry^  which  Descartes  discovered.  The  analysis  of  geom- 
etry is  made  by  means  of  construction  :  analytical  geometry 
solves  its  problems  by  means  of  equations,  by  a  logical  opera- 

1  Forgoing  book,  chap.  i.  pp.  170-1T3;  book  ii.  p.  IM. 
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tion,  therefore,  which  is  independent  of  the  intuition  of 
space,  the  method  of  which  both  geiierahzes  and  simplifies 
mathematical  thought.  We  cannot  too  carefully  remember 
that  Descartes  discovered  analytical  geometry  wliile  he  was 
studying  method ;  for  while  he  was  trying  to  combine  the 
analysis  of  the  ancients  and  algebra,  lie  perceived  their 
identity,  "The  hiinuin  soul  has  a  divine  aptitude  for  knowl- 
edge, which  luis  borne  its  natural  fruits  in  spite  of  the  errors 
wliieh  have  intrenched  themselves  in  learning.  We  find  the 
proof  of  this  in  arithmetic  and  geometry,  the  simplest  of  aE 
sciences.  Even  the  ancients  used  a  certain  analysis  in  geom- 
etry for  the  solution  of  problems :  in  arithmetic  blossoms 
algebra,  as  wo  see,  which  aims  to  apply  to  numbers  the  method 
which  the  ancients  applied  to  figures.  These  two  kinds  of 
analysis  are  involuntary  fruits  of  our  natural  powers  of 
thought:  and  I  am  not  surprised,  that,  in  ajiplicatiun  to  such 
simjile  objects,  they  have  yielded  richer  results  than  in  other 
acieuces,  where  greater  obstacles  stand  in  the  way  of  their 
development;  although  there,  also,  if  they  are  carefullj-^  culti- 
vated, they  can  be  brought  to  perfect  maturity."^ 

Here  Descartes  alludes  to  hia  own  particular  problem,  for 
the  knowledge  and  solution  of  which,  the  mathematical 
method  in  the  analysis  of  the  ancients,  the  algebra  of  the 
moderns,  and  the  analytical  geometry,  which  he  himself  had 
discovered,  formed  preliminary  stages.  After  lie  had  made 
this  method  universal  within  the  realm  of  mathematics  or 
the  theory  of  quantities,  there  only  remained  to  make  the 
knowledge  of  all  things  mathematical.  He  nunst  take  tiie 
last  step  in  the  extension  and  generalization  of  mathematical 
methods;  he  must  apply  analysis  to  the  whole  of  human 
knowledge,  analyzing  its  problem  in  order  to  determine  from 
what  conditions  truth  follows,  and  from  what  error  ;  and, 
therefore,  he  must  analyze  all  the  voluntary  and  involuntiiry 
delusions  of  human  nature  into  their  elements.  The  quantity 
to  which  the  method  of  analysis  is  to  be  applied,  is  the  huraj^u 

1  E5g.  Iv.  pp.  217,  218. 


in  ttiia  labor  consisted  tue  litanic  dnliculty  with  wind 
Descartes  so  long  struggled.  His  path  had  led  him  through 
the  territory  of  mathematics,  to  a  point  where  he  stood,  as  it 
were,  hefore  the  last  curtain.  To  raise  this  curtain,  to  com- 
pletely unfold  and  universalize  the  method,  as  yet  bound 
within  and  veiled  by  the  theory  of  quantities,  is  the  under- 
taking in  which  he  engages.  The  problem  is,  to  apply  the 
methods  of  roathematics  to  the  knowledge  of  the  universe  ; 
to  treat  niatheinatics,  nt^t  as  the  thetiry  of  quantities,  but 
as  the  theory  of  science^  as  universal  mathematics.  The 
method  which  in  Descartes'  own  words  was  veiled  and 
covered  by  the  theory  of  quantities,  was  to  be  uncovered  in 
the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  ''That  is  the  goal,"  continued 
Descartes  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  "  wliich  I  have  before 
my  eyes  in  this  essay.  I  should  not  lay  so  much  emphasis 
on  these  rules,  if  they  only  served  for  the  solution  of  certain 
problems  with  which  arithmeticians  and  geometers  pass 
away  the  time.  I  should  then  be  devoting  myself  to  trifles 
with  perhaps  a  little  more  art  than  others.  And  if  in  this 
essay  I  often  B]>eak  of  figures  and  numbers,  —  because  I  can 
obtain  such  evident  and  certain  examples  from  no  other 
sciences,  —  the  attentive  reader  will,  ncNertheless,  easily  see' 
that  I  am  in  no  way  concerned  with  the  ordinary  mathe- 
riiatics,  but  that  I  am  exj>laining  a  method  whi<-h  there^ 
appears  in  disguise  rather  than  in  its  true  uiiture.  This 
method  is  intended  to  contain  the  elements  of  human  reason, 
and  to  enable  us  to  discover  in  every  subject  the  trutlis  that 
are  concealed  in  it.  And,  to  tell  tlie  truth,  I  am  convinced 
that  it  excels  every  other  means  of  attaining  to  human 
knowledge,  since  it  is  the  origin  and  source  of  all  truths." 
"I  have  therefore  given  up  the  special  study  of  arithmetic  and 
geometry,  in  order  to  devote  myself  to  a  universal  mathemati- 
oal  soience.     I  have  fii"st  asked  myself  what  one  really  means 

1  See  foregoing  book,  chap.  H.  pp.  189,  IM,  105. 
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by  'mathematics,'  and  wherefore  arithmetic  and  geometry 
are  considered  parts  of  it,  and  not  astronomy,  music,  optics, 
mechanics  and  so  many  other  sciences  with  just  as  good 
right.  The  word  *  mathematics'  means  science,  and  the 
above-mentioned  branches  have  therefore  as  much  right  to 
the  name  as  geometry."  "  In  a  careful  consideration  of  tliese 
matters,  I  have  learned  that  all  the  sciences  which  have  to  do 
with  the  investigation  of  order  and  quantity,  belong  to  math- 
ematics, whether  they  inquire  after  this  quantity  in  numhers, 
figures,  stars,  sounds,  or  in  entirely  difl'erent  objects;  and 
that  there  must,  therefore,  be  a  universal  science,  which, 
apart  from  every  particular  a]iplication,  grounds  every  thing 
relating  to  order  and  quantity,  and,  therefore,  deserves  the 
peculiar  and  time-honored  name  of  mathematics,  since  the 
other  sciences  are  its  parts."  ^ 

4.  Enumeration^  or  Ltduetion.  Intuition*  —  In  order  to  solve 
a  problem  methodically,  we  must  know  all  its  presupposi- 
tions, all  the  points  upon  which  its  solution  depends.  The 
complete  enumeration  of  these  points,  the  analysis  of  the 
principal  question  into  the  conditions  necessary  to  its  solu- 
tion, Descartes  calls  enumeration,  or  induction.  Through 
such  a  survey,  we  find  our  position  with  reference  to  the 
sulution  of  the  problem,  and  bring  it  under  our  power.  Noth- 
ing prepares  ua  more  thoroughly  and  surely  for  the  solution 
than  the  accurate  and  exhaustive  knowledge  of  the  problem . 
When  the  questionable  points  are  known,  and  methodically 
arranged,  from  the  conditiun  upwards  to  the  conditioned,  we 
can  advance  with  complete  certainty  from  the  first  condition 
through  all  the  intermediate  terms  to  the  tjolution  of  the 
])rnblem.  To  take  the  simplest  example,  the  progressive 
series  of  the  numbers  3,  G,  12,  24,  48,  etc,  is  based  on  the 
equality  of  the  following  relations,  3 : 6  :=  6 :  12  =  12 :  24  = 
24 :  48 ;  and  the  equality  of  these  proportions  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  following  member  is  in  every  case  twice  as 
great  as  the  one  that  immediately  precedes  it.     The  progress 

»  B^.  Iv.  pp.  217-223, 
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of  the  series  is  .ii>prehenJed  by  means  of  the  relation  of  the 
individual  members  tu  each  otlier,  and  thia  hy  iiieaus  of  their 
multiplication.  The  first  jDropositiou  is  3X  2=:6,  6x2  = 
12, 12  X  2=24,  24  X  2  =  48.  The  second  is,  therefore,  3:6  = 
6  :  12  =  12 :  24  =  24 :  48 ;  and  from  tliis  follows  the  third,  that 
the  iiiunbers  3,  6,  12,  24,  48,  etc-,  form  a  progressive  series 
with  the  geometrical  ratio  2.  In  this  way,  continuity  and 
connection  come  .into  our  world  of  conceptions,  and  our 
ideas  appear  as  members  of  series.  The  longer  the  series 
of  conceptions  which  deduction  methodically  arranges,  the 
wider  the  horizon,  and  the  stronger  the  power  of  the  mind, 
that  grasps  and  masters  it.  But  the  longer  the  series,  the 
more  distant  its  members  are  from  the  first  condition  upon 
whicli  they  depend,  and,  therefore,  from  the  source  of  their 
light ;  and  there  is  danger,  that,  with  increasing  distance,  the 
clearness  of  perception  will  decrease.  We  must,  therefore, 
frequently  run  through  the  whole  series,  each  time  more 
rapidly,  until  we  are  completely  master  of  it,  and  survey  the 
whole  of  it  at  a  single  glance.  In  this  manner  we  disaccus- 
tom ourselves  to  the  natural  dulness  of  the  mind,  and  make 
its  horizon  wider.  Thought  is  quickened,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  great  relief  is  given  to  the  memory.  For  to  pre- 
serve a  multitude  of  conceptions,  there  is  no  better  means 
than  to  unite  them  deductively  in  a  thoroughly  thought  out 
series.  Methodical  thought  is  the  surest  of  all  systems  of 
mnemonies.i 

Sow  does  deduction  begin?  This  question,  which  brings 
us  to  the  beginning  of  the  system,  and  prepares  the  way  for 
a  transition  to  it,  we  have  purposely  raised  at  the  conclusion 
of  our  disctission  of  the  theory  of  method.  Every  member 
of  the  series  is  based  on  the  one  that  immediately  jnecedea 
it,  and  is,  therefore,  dependent  upon  all  of  the  earlier  mem- 
bers, and  is  the  more  dependent  the  farther  it  stands  from 
the  first,  which  itself  depends  upon  no  other.  The  begin- 
ning of  deduction  is,  therefore,  not   an   inference,  but  an 

1  B^.  vL  pp.  226-233;  tU.  pp.  234. 236.    Cf.  xi.  pp.  207,  200. 
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immediate  certainty,  a  perception  or  intuition^  as  Descartes 
says,  perfectly  clear  in  tlie  light  of  reason.  Intuition  is  the 
Btartiug-poiut  of  the  path  of  knowledge,  and  it  is  made  from 
that  point  on  by  means  of  deduction.  These  two  kinds  of 
knowledge  are  the  only  means  of  attaining  to  cei'tainty,  the 
single  conditions  which  make  science  possible.  "The  start- 
ing-point can  be  apprehended  only  through  intuition,  the 
inferences  from  it  only  through  deduction."  "  The  entire 
method  consists  in  the  arrangement  and  succession  of  the 
objects  in  reference  to  which  the  mind  is  seeking  to  learn 
the  truth.  To  follow  the  guidance  of  this  method,  we  must 
follow  obscure  and  complicated  conceptions  step  by  step 
backward  into  those  that  are  ever  simpler  and  simpler,  until, 
from  the  intuitiun  of  the  object  of  the  simplest  of  all,  we 
start  step  by  step  to  the  knowledge  of  each  fullowuig  and 
more  complex  conception.  In  this  alone  consists  the  perfec- 
tion of  method,  and  every  one  who  wishes  to  wander  through 
the  labyrintli  of  science  must  hold  it  fast  as  carefully  as 
Theseus  did  the  thread.  I  know  there  are  many  who, 
through  ignorance  or  lack  of  judgment,  pay  no  attention  to 
the  theory  of  method,  and  often  attempt  to  solve  the  most 
difficult  problems  in  a  way  that  suggests  a  man  attempting 
to  reach  the  top  of  a  high  building  at  a  single  spring, 
despising,  or  else  not  seeing,  the  stairs  that  lead  up  to  it 
step  by  step.  Thus  proceed  astrolugists,  who  undertake  to 
determine  the  effects  of  the  stars  without  having  made 
careful  observations  of  their  nature  and  motions.  Thus 
proceed  many  people  who,  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
underlying  principles  of  mechanics,  undertake  to  make 
machines.  Thus  act  the  greater  part  of  philosophers,  who 
do  not  trouble  themselves  about  experience,  and  siippose 
that  truth  will  issue  from  their  brains  like  Minerva  from  the 
head  of  Jupiter."  ^ 

The   methodical  solution   of  every  problem  requires  the 
orderly  enumeration,  or  induction,  of  its  conditions,  and  the 

X  mg.  ill.  pp.  211,  212.  214;  v.  p.  22S. 
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analysis  of  those  into  the  itituition^  from  which  deduction 
systtmatically  advances.  lu  this  consists  the  sura  of  the 
Cartesian  tiieory  of  method.  Deduction  begins  with  intui- 
tion. But  what  is  the  object  of  that  iutuitinn?  It  can  be 
no  other  tlian  the  condition  of  all  deduction,  which,  as  such, 
18  not  itself^ deduc;ible»  As  all  visible  objects  exist  under  the 
condition  that  there  is  a  power  of  vision,  so  nil  knowable 
objects  exist  under  the  condition  that  there  is  a  jiower  of 
knowledge  or  intelligence.  The  certainty  of  the  last  must, 
therefore,  precede  the  knowledge  of  things.  This  is  the 
ftuindation  of  deduction,  and  we  ai'e  already  in  sight  of  the 
beginning  of  the  system  —  full  of  significance.  On  methodo- 
logical grounds,  Descartes  requires  the  investigation  of  the 
faculty  of  knowledge  as  the  first  utep  ;  and  the  critical  spirit 
of  his  philosophy  appears  so  clear  and  self-conscious  in  this 
requirement,  that  we  might  here  suppose  that  we  are  stand- 
ing at  the  threshold  of  the  Kantian  philosojjhy.  "  The  most 
important  of  all  the  problems  to  be  solved,  is  the  determina- 
tion of  the  nature  and  limits  of  human  knowledge,  —  two 
points  which  we  embrace  in  one  question,  which  must  first 
of  all  be  methodically  investigated.  Every  one  who  has  the 
least  love  for  truth,  must  have  examined  this  question;  since 
its  investigation  comprehends  the  wliole  of  method,  and,  as 
it  were,  the  whole  organon  of  knowledge.  Nothing  seems 
to  me  more  absurd  than  to  contend,  at  random,  about  the 
mysteries  of  nature,  the  influences  of  the  stars,  the  unknown 
events  of  the  future,  without  having  once  inquired  whether 
the  human  mind  is  competent  to  such  inquiries,"  ^ 

The  single  object  of  intuitive  knowledge  is  likewise  the 
first  condition  of  all  knowable  things,  hence,  the  guiding 
principle  of  deduction  ;  viz.,  intelligence  itself.  Every  thing 
else  I  know  through  inferences,  therefore  through  middle 
terms:  of  one  object  I  am  directly  and  hnniediately  certadn, 
—  of  myself,  my  own  being,  my  own  thought.  "Every  one 
can  intuitively  know  that  he  thinks,  that  he  exists." '    De»- 

1  £^.  vUl.  pp.  240,  24S.  s  Ul.  p.  212. 
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cartes  states  these  propositions  in  his  theory  of  method  as 
examples  of  intuition  or  immediate  certainty :  tliey  are  the 
foundations  of  his  system.  We  must  now  see  how  these 
fundamental  truths  are  discovered,  and  how  from  this  point 
the  further  problems  are  solved. 


SINCE  tlie  difFusion  of  tlie  Cartesian  philosophy,  its  first 
propositions,  "  I  doubt  every  thing,"  "  I  think,  therefore 
I  ara,"  have  become  famous  sayings,  with  which,  as  usually 
happens,  the  ignorant  divert  themselves.  But  he  who  does 
not  clearly  underatand  their  origin  iu  the  mind  of  Descartes, 
knows  nothing  more  of  them  than  the  mere  words.  How 
came  such  a  cautious  and  circumspect  thinker  to  entertain 
such  a  fundamental  and  far-reaching  doubt'  This  concise 
and  summary  expression  was  not  the  suggestion  of  a  moment, 
not  a  bold,  quickly  formed  resolution,  but  the  result  of  a 
long  and  uninterrupted  self-examination.  Between  those 
first  dnubts  in  the  scholar  at  La  Fl^che,  and  that  doubt 
in  the  philosopher,  with  which  he  grounds  his  system, 
intervenes  a  long  series  of  years.  His  first  doubts  were 
excited  against  the  sciences  of  the  schools  and  the  learning 
of  books.  He  found  a  multitude  of  conflicting  theories 
heaped  together  out  of  different  times  and  minds,  propa- 
gfited  without  examination,  and  taught  by  the  authority 
and  under  the  influence  of  the  schools.  His  longing  for 
truth  would  not  tolerate  the  reception  of  such  a  disorderly 
mass  of  ungrounded  theories.  It  demanded  coherence  in  the 
theories  assented  to,  and  knowledge  perceived,  to  rest  on  valid 
grounds,  —  a  knowledge  derived  from  one's  own  thought  and 
experience,  "  from  myself,"  as  he  said,  "and  the  great  book 
of  the  world/'  and  not  from  books  and  the  opinions  of  others. 
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But  not  even  our  own  thought  and  experience  of  the 
world  are  a  guaranty  of  truth.  Both  aie  liable  to  deception. 
To  abamloM  our  faith  in  teachers  and  hooks  is  of  little  avail, 
if  we  rest  contented  in  the  illusions  of  our  own  thought. 
Many  boast  of  all  sorts  of  doubts,  and  are  at  the  same  time 
the  victims  of  the  emptiest  and  most  superficial  self-decep- 
tions. Apart  from  all  artificial  education,  we  have  a  natural 
propensity  to  accept  things  on  authority;  and  we  imagine 
ourselves  independent  where  we  are  in  the  most  utter  de- 
pendence. To  doubt  the  truth  of  o^tr  own  opinions  and  our 
own  intellectual  excelleace,  goes  deeper,  and  is,  at  the  same 
time,  more  important,  because  it  is  so  much  the  more  difficult 
than  a  sceptical  attitude  towards  external  authorities.  We 
have  now  to  do  with  a  doubt  that  shall  follow  our  self-decep- 
tions into  their  last  hiding-place. 

2.  Self-deception.-^ We  find  in  our  minds  a  multitude  of 
deeply  rooted  conceptions,  based  on  prescriptive  right,  as  it 
were,  which  througli  habit  have  become  second  nature,  so 
that  it  is  very  dilhcult  not  to  believe  them.  They  are  based 
on  our  first  impressions,  on  the  behefs  of  childhood ',  and  we 
are  iticliued  to  rely  on  them.  /  Nevertheless,  experience  has 
tauglit  ns  that  many  of  these  conceptions  are  false,  i  Why 
may  not  the  rest  be  ?  There  is  no  guaranty  of  their  tiuth  ; 
and  if  we  would  proceed  surely,  we  must  hold  them  ail,  if 
not  false,  at  least  uncertain  and  doubtful.^ 

Thus  doubt  forces  its  way  into  our  inner  world,  attack- 
ing time-honored  conceptions;  and  it  will  not  pause  until  it 
meets  with  beliefs  that  are  able  to  defy  it.  If  the  imagina- 
tions of  childhood  have  been  routed,  or  made  to  waver, 
nevertheless  oiu"  sense-perceptions  will  stand  their  ground. 
But  they  also  are  deeply  rooted ;  they  are  as  old  as  the 
beliefs  of  childhood,  iiud  belong  to  the  same  general  class; 
and  it  is  improbable  that  they  will  prove  the  only  exception 
to  theii"  uncertidnty.  The  senses  also  have  so  often  deceived 
us,  that  it  is  impossible  for  ua  to  accept  all  their  representa- 

1  (Euvres,  t.  L    Mddlt.,  i.  pp.  235,  236,  t.  iii.    Priuc,  seo.  1,  pp.  63,  C4. 
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tions  as  true."!  If  we  are  in  earnest  in  our  attempt  to  rid 
ourselves  of  self-deeeption,  we  shall  not  give  perfect  trust  to 
their  reports,  and  must,  therefore,  admit  doubt  even  into 
this  supposed  stronghold  of  certainty.  For  the  inconsider- 
ate and,  therefore,  too  hasty  confidence  in  the  reports  of  our 
senses  is  also  a  self-deception. 

But  it  nevertheless  seems  that  ^ojne  of  the  perceptions  of 
sense  are  of  indubitable  certainty.  Our  own  body  and  ite 
limbs,  its  present  states  and  activities,  are  manifest  phenom- 
ena, whose  reality  nobody  questions.  But  is  this  reality  to 
be  accepted  under  all  eircivmstances  ?  There  are  very  many 
and  well-known  cases,  in  which  presentations  of  sense  of 
apparently  the  most  certain  character  turn  out  to  be  empty 
imaginations,  which  delude  us  with  the  appearance  of  reality. 
As  often  as  we  dream,  we  experience  this  illusion.  ( We 
experience  what  we  dream,  and  dream  what  we  have  experi- 
enced.) (The  same  phenomena  are  now  objects  of  experience, 
now  the  visions  of  a  dream.  In  the  first  case  we  regard 
them  as  true  ;  in  the  second,  false.)  The  nature  of  the  presen- 
tation, therefore,  is  no  guaranty  of  the  reality  of  its  object ; 
and  the  objects  of  sense  are  not  to  be  taken  as  real  because 
they  are  objects  of  «en«e,  and  also  not  because  they  are  theite 
particular  objects  of  sense,  since,  as  such,  they  may  just  as 
well  be  imaginary.  They  exist  in  reality  when  they  are  not 
dreams.  (But  to  apprehend  this  reality,  and  guard  it  against 
every  doubt,  there  must  be  a  criterion  by  means  of  which 
we  can  accurately,  infallibly,  and  invariably  distinguish  the 
visions  of  a  dream  from  the  experiences  of  our  waking  states.  • 
Now  there  is  no  such  criterion.  "  When  I  consider  the 
matter  carefully,  I  do  not  find  a  single  characteristic  by 
means  of  which  I  can  certainly  determine  whether  I  am 
awake,  or  whether  I  dream.  The  visions  of  a  dream  and  the 
experiences  of  my  waking  states  are  so  much  alike,  that  I 
am  completely  puzzled  ;  and  I  do  not  really  know  that  I  am 
not  dreaming  at  this  moment !  "  ' 

J  M6i.,  1.  p.  238.    Princ,  i.  soc,  4,  pp.  64,  65. 
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In  the  progress  of  his  self-examination,  the  fact  of  dreams 
forins  an  impurtaut  moment,  which  repeatedly  turns  the 
scale  ill  favor  of  doubt.  In  this  case,  it  destroys  our  appar- 
ently strongest  certainty, — that  in  the  objects  of  sense, 
u  ijow  do  you  Anew,"  aaks  Eudoxe,  "  that  your  whole  life  is 
not  a  continual  dream  ?  "  ^  That  reminds  ua  of  a  sentence  in 
Calderon's  profound  poem :  — 

"  In  this  wonder-world  a  dream  is 
Our  whole  life  aud  nil  its  changes : 
All  we  seem  to  be  and  do 
Is  a  (lieatn  and  fiiiioy  too- 
TJriefly,  on  this  earthen  bull, 
Dreaming  what  we're  living  all." 

So  much  is  evident :  the  same  phenomena  which  in  dreams 
are  completely  imaginary,  canuot  be  accepted  as  real  in  the 
state  of  waking,  until  we  are  able  to  distinguish  the  two 
states  in  the  surest  possible  manner. 

But  there  is  yet  something  in  the  objects  of  sense  that  sets 
doubt  at  defiance.  If  all  these  objects  are  but  the  images  of 
a  dream,  nevertheless  all  that  is  in  them  cannot  be  mere 
imagination:  an  image  in  a  dream,  like  every  other  image,  is 
u  compound,  which  consists  of  certain  elements  without 
which  its  composition  could  not  take  place.  However  imagi- 
nary the  image,  its  fundamental  constituents  are  given,  and 
have  the  surest  claim  on  reality.  /Without  certain  elemen- 
tary ideas,  as  space,  time,  extension,  form,  quantity,  number, 
place,  etc.,  there  is  no  object  of  sense,  no  image,  and,  there- 
fore, no  image  of  a  dream.)  As  a  painting  presupposes,  but 
does  not  make,  colors,  in  like  manner  those  elements  are 
related  to  our  world  of  confused  and  manifold  conceptions.) 
Before  this  last  condition  of  sensible  objects,  it  seems  that 
doubt  must  call  a  halt.^  But  we  must  first  inquire  %  whom 
those  elements  are  given  of  wliich  all  our  presentations  and 
imaginations  consist,  and  whether  their  reality  is  guaranteed 

t  (Euvrea,  t.  xi.    B«cb.  do  la  Te'rit^,  p.  350.         '  mc<1.,  i.  pp.  238-240. 
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by  their  author.  For  that  which  is  given  and  received  from 
without  has  not  aa  such  tlie  stamp  of  truth,  otherwise  every 
tiling  that  we  accept  on  authority  might  be  accepted  as  tnie. 
But  in  the  beginning  of  our  inquiry,  we  came  in  contact  with 
transmitted  conceptions,  and  found  them  doubtful  exactly 
because  they  were  transmitted.  To  be  sure,  tlioir  uncer- 
tainty was  based  on.  the  fact  of  their  human  origin;  while 
those  which  we  are  now  considering  seem  to  be  innate,  and 
not  to  belong  to  the  things  wliieh  men  have  transmitted. 
Their  origin,  therefore,  must  be  sought  in  a  supra-human 
source,  —  in  God  himself,  as  the  ground  of  our  being,  and 
the  cause  of  the  world.  Doubt  thus  stands  in  the  immediate 
presence  of  the  highest  object  of  faith  ;  and  the  question  now 
arises,  whether,  in  the  interest  of  the  most  searching  self- 
examination,  ,we  dare  qiiiet  oiirselves  with  the  assumption 
that  some  of  our  ideas  are  of  di\dne  origin  ;  whether,  with  this 
assumption,  the  possibility  of  deception  is  excluded?)  The 
more  imperfectly  we  conceive  of  this  God,  whether  as  Fate, 
Chance,  or  Necessity  of  Nature,  the  less  has  he  the  power  to 
preserve  us  from  deception ;  and  the  more  perfectly  he 
appears  as  an  all-powerful  spirit,  the  more  he  has  the  power 
to  plunge  us  into  deceptions.  And  if  he  has  the  power,  why 
not  the  will  also?  Perhaps  because  he  is  good;  but  if  he 
does  not  will  that  I  err,  why  do  I?  Plainly  his  will  does 
not  protect  me  from  error,  and  he  has  the  poAver  to  lilind  me. 
It  may  be  that  I  live  in  a  world  of  phantoms,  in  a  mere  illu- 
sionary  world,  perhaps  that  I  may  hereafter  he  delivered  from 
it,  or  that  I  may  never  attain  to  the  light  of  truth.  It  may 
be  that  the  divine  omnipotence  has  so  created  me,  that  the 
world  which  1  represent  to  mj'self  exists  merely  in  my  imagi- 
nation, without  truth  and  reality  in  itself.^  At  all  events, 
this  supposition  is  possible,  and  it  is  more  than  the  fancy  of 
a  self-tormenting  hypercritic.  (The  idea  that  the  sense-world 
in  which  we  live  is  a  mere  phantom  world,  which  blinds  and 
deceives  us,  is  the  theme  of  the  May&,  one  of  the  oldest  reli- 
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gions  in  the  world.  'Jn  the  course  of  the  self-examination  of 
our  philosopher,  the  plummet  of  doubt  reaches  so  deep  that 
it  penetrates  to,  and  vindicates  the  possibility  of,  this  conoeph 
tion,  and  thus  demolishes  the  last  bulwark,  behind  which 
ottr  ordinary  beliefs,  nourished  by  our  confidence  in  the 
senses,  have  protected  themselves  from  scepticism. )  We 
have,  therefore,  no  beliefs  that  cannot  and  must  not  be 
doubted,  if  we  wish  to  completely  rid  ourselves  of  every  self- 
delusion,  (it  may  be  that  many  of  them  are  true ;  but  we  do 
not  know  it,  since  none  of  them  are  proved.)  We  have  no 
reason  to  consider  them  certain,  but  reason  enough  to  hold 
them  uncertain.  Now,  the  declaration,  "  I  doubt  every  thing,'* 
follows  from  the  perception  of  this  universal  uncertainty.- 
"What  can  I  allege  against  these  reasons?  I  have  no  argu- 
ments to  weaken  their  force.  I  am  at  last  compelled  to  the 
open  acknowledgment,  that  every  thing  which  I  have  be- 
lieved can  be  doubted,  not  thoughtlessly  or  lightly,  but  from 
cogent  and  well-considered  reasons;  and  that,  if  the  truth 
is  of  any  importance  to  me,  I  ought  to  guard  as  carefully 
against  assuming  by  chance  that  which  is  uncertain,  as  that 
which  is  plainly  false."  * 

n.    DOUBT   AS   ITBTHOD   AND   AS   PRINCIPLB. 

With  our  entire  world  of  conceptions — which  has  not 
stood  the  test  of  self-examination  —  we  are  prisoners  to  self- 
delusion,  and  have  grown  accustomed  to  our  fetters.  Doubt 
requires  not  only  to  break  in  upon  and  attack  this  habit 
here  and  there,  but  all  along  the  line,  that  it  may  utterly 
destroy  it :  it  requires  to  wean  tis  from  the  habit  of  nelf-dehtr 
sion.  No  habit  is  stronger  than  that  of  belief,  and  none  is 
more  difficult  to  get  ri<l  of.  And  if  doubt  is  really  kt  have 
the  power  to  banish  self-<lclusion,  it  is  not  enough  for  us  to 
conceive  and  understand  it,  and  have  a  distinct  idea  of  the 
reasons  for  it:  we  must  accustom  ourselves  to  this  mode  of 
thought,  and  live  in  this  critical  state  of  mind  as  heretofore 

1  MM.,  p.  242.    Prlnc,  1.  see.  2.    R«ob.,  p.  SSI. 
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in  the  uncritical.  That  is  as  difficult  as  thia  was  easy.  The 
habit  of  self-delusion  comes  of  itself;  the  weaniug  from  it 
only  through  discipline  of  the  mintl  and  method.  "  But  it 
is  not  enough  hy  far  to  have  observed  this  necessity:  we 
must  continually  re-present  it  to  our  minds.  For  those  famil- 
iar opinions  are  constantly  returning  and  capturing  the 
easily  believing  mind,  which  is  subjei't  to  them,  as  it  were, 
by  prescrijjtion  and  domestic  right.  They  return  against  my 
will,  and  I  caiuiot  wean  myself  from  the  habit  of  deferring  to 
them,  and  confiding  in  them.  Although  I  know  very  well 
how  doubtful  they  are,  nevertheless  they  seem  so  true  that 
it  seems  more  reasonable  to  believe  them  than  deny  them."  * 
Doubt  becomes  a  principle :  the  critical  direction  of  the 
mind  becomes  a  conscious  resolution  of  the  will  and  a 
maxim.  I  wish  to  get  rid  of  self-delusion,  and  not  merely  in 
this  case  or  that,  here  or  now,  but  in  all  cases  and  at  all 
times.  As  self-deception  is  universal  and  habitual,  so  the 
doubt  which  is  to  banish  it  must  be  universal,  and  become  at 
home  in  our  niode  of  thought.  We  should  note  carefully 
the  object  of  tliis  doul>t.  It  is  not  directed  against  this  or 
that  conception,  the  religious  conception,  for  example,  of 
which  many  first  think  when  doubt  is  spoken  of,  but 
against  a  human  state,  the  existence  of  which  we  can  see 
with  half  an  eye,  against  the  state  of  selMelusion,  imagina- 
tion, blindness.  He  who  rejects  or  opposes  the  doubt  of 
Descartes,  must  approve  of  our  self-delusion.  He  who  holds* 
it  better  not  to  give  way  to  that  dtmbt,  must  hold  it  better 
for  us  to  continue  in  our  self-blindness.  It  can,  therefore, 
be  only  a  deluded  mind,  not  one  that  is  earnestly  religious, 
that  fears  such  doubt.  The  opposite  of  self-<lelusion  is  truth- 
fulness to  one's  self.  This  is  the  source  of  all  truth  and  all 
the  courage  in  seeking  truth.  He  who  is  not  true  to  himself 
has  not  the  courage  to  look  through  Ids  blindness  j  he  has  in 
general  no  courage  in  seeking  truth  j  generally  speaking,  he 
is  not  true,  aud  all  the  cundt>r  which  lie  has  in  other  matters 

1  Med.,  i.  pp.  34J,  313. 
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is  at  bottom  false.  That,  therefore,  is  the  intention  of  the 
Cartesian  doubt  and  the  task  which  it  sets  itself:  be  true  to 
yourself.  •  Do  not  persuade  youi-self,  and  do  uot  allow  your- 
self to  be  persuaded,  that  you  are  what  you  are  not,  that  j'oii 
know  what  is  not  clear  and  evident  to  you,  that  you  believe 
that  which  at  bottom  you  doubt,  or  ought  to  doubt.") 

Thus  deeply  inward  is  the  im^uiring  and  critical  raind  of 
Descartes  directed :  he  requires  self-illumiuation  in  place 
of  self-delusion.  He  has  to  do  only  with  his  own  mind,  and 
not  with  the  world ;  his  doubt  attacks  merely  the  validity  of 
conceptions,  and  not  states  of  the  world  ;  it  is  therefore  not 
practical,  but  only  theoretical.  "  I  know  that  neither  danger 
nor  error  can  arise  from  this  :  1  have  no  reason  to  be  afraid 
of  an  excess  of  distrust,  since  I  am  here  concerned,  not  with 
practical,  but  merely  with  theoretical,  problems.  I  will  su^v 
pose,  then,  not  that  the  All-wise  and  perfectly  good  God  is 
the  source  of  truth,  but  some  malignant,  and  at  the  same 
time  powerful,  demon,  who  has  employed  all  las  skill  in 
deceiving  me.  I  will  suppose  that  the  sky,  the  air,  the 
earth,  colors,  figures,  sounds,  and  all  the  things  I  perceive 
without  me,  are  the  illusions  of  cheams,  with  which  that 
spirit  has  laid  snares  for  my  credulity.  I  will  consider  my- 
self as  without  eyes,  flesh,  blood,  or  any  of  the  senses,  as 
possessing  all  these  things  merely  in  imagination,  and  I  will 
resolutely  continue  and  streiigtheu  mj'self  in  this  mode  of 
consideration.  If  it  is  not  then  in  my  {jower  to  arrive  at  the 
knowledge  of  truth,  I  shall  at  least  be  able  to  j>rotect  myself 
from  error.  I  will  face  that  lying  spirit,  and  be  he  ever  so 
powerful  and  cunning,  he  shall  not  overcome  me.  But  the 
undertaking  is  difficult,  and  a  certain  indolence  is  constantly 
leading  me  back  to  my  old  habits  of  life  :  and  like  a  prisoner 
who  rejoices  in  dreams  over  an  imaginary  freedom,  and 
dreads  awakening,  when  he  begins  to  suspect  that  it  is  only 
a  dream,  and  cherishes  the  pleasant  fancy  as  long  as  jiossible, 
so  involuntarily  I  fall  back  into  my  old  beliefs,  ami  fear  to 
arouse  myself  from  my  slumber.     I  fear  the  laborious  exist- 
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ence  that  will  follow  this  pleasant  sleep,  aud  which  must 
be  spent,  not  in  the  light  of  day,  but  in  the  impenetrable 
darkness  of  already  excited  doubts."  *  To  return  is  impos- 
sible. The  sun  of  truth  must  rise  out  of  the  ocean  of  doubt 
itself. 

i  Mdd.,  i.  pp.  243-240.    Pr.,  i.  3,  p.  64. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE    PRINCIPLE    OF    PHILOSOPHY    AND    THE    PROBLEM    OF 
KNOWLEDGE. 

I.    THE    PIU.N'CirLK    UK   CKltTAlNTY. 


1.   One^s  Own  Thinking  Being, 

I  HAVE  no  conception  the  truth  of  which  is  evident  to 
me.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  all  uf  such  a  nature  that 
I  perceive  their  uncertainty.  Experience,  which  has  eon- 
tradicted  them  in  so  nuiuy  cases,  testifies  against  the  trans- 
mitted conceptiona  of  childhood ;  the  errors  of  the  senses 
against  the  conceptions  of  sense;  dreams,  against  the  ap]iar- 
ently  most  certain  sense-perceptions;  and,  finally,  against 
the  reality  of  those  elementary  conceptiona  that  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  all  the  rest,  arises  the  ]f0ssibility  that  the 
world  of  the  senses  universally  is  a  mere  unsuLstantiatt 
phantom  world,  that  in  the  very  roots  ^  of  our  being  we 
are  involved  in  deception  and  illusion.  ''  Thus,  every  thing/ 
is  douhtfiil,  and  nothing  certain  except  this  very  d(jubt.') 
Every  tlung  is  doubtful;  i.e.,  I  doubt  everything.  The 
second  proposition  is  as  certain  as  the  first,  and  I  am  as 
certain  of  myself.  If  I  subtract  delusion  from  self-delusion, 
myself  remains:  if  that  is  jjossible,  this  is  necessary.  With- 
out a  self,  there  can  be  no  self-delusion  and  no  doubt. 
Now  I  have  found  a  point  which  doubt  can  never  attack, 
because  it  depends  upon  it.,^  "Archimedes  demanded  only  a 
firm  and  imraovable  point  in  order  to  move  the  earth,  and 
we  also  can  entertain  great  liopcs  if  we  can  discover  the 
smallest  certain  and  indubitable  truth.*'     Even  suppose  that 
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we  have  been  banished  by  a  wicked  demon  into  a  world  uf 
illusion,  nevertheless  we  are,  no  matter  in  what  condition 
of  mortal  blindness.  If  that  demon  deceives  me,  it  is  clear 
tliut  I  also  am  ,-  let  him  deceive  me  as  much  as  he  can,  he  can 
neTer  bring  it  to  pass,  that,  so  long  as  I  think  that  something 
is,  I  myself  am  not.  And  accordingly,  after  I  have  con- 
sidered every  thing  agnin  and  again,  I  come  at  last  to  this 
proposition,  which  stands  firm:  "I  am,  I  exist,"  is  neces- 
sarily true  in  the  moment  in  which  I  express  it  or  conceive 
it.i 

/  The  next  question  is,  What  am  I  ?  We  cannot  answer, 
/  "  I  am  a  man,"  or  "  1  am  this  body,"  since  it  is  pcissible  that 
I  all  bodies  are  only  phantoms.  I  cannot,  therefore,  explain 
the  essence  of  my  being  by  activities  which,  like  self-motion, 
nourishment,  sensation,  can  certainly  be  ascribed  to  the  soul, 
but  not  without  the  body.  If  I  separate  from  myself  every 
thing  that  is  doubtful,  nothing  remains  but  the  dmtbting  itself. 
If  nothing  of  tliat  which  I  hold  uncertain  exists,  my  uncer- 
tainty yet  remains.  If  I  am  nothing  of  that  which  I  imagine 
myself  to  be,  my  imagination  yet  remains.  If  every  thuig 
is  false  w^bicb  I  affirm  or  deny,  it  is  yet  true  that  I  affirm  or 
deny.  Now,  doubting,  imagining,  aflirniing,  denying,  etc.,  are 
modes  of  thought.  Thought  remains  after  subtraction  of 
every  thing  that  is  doubtful ;  in  thought,  therefore,  consists 
my  unchangeable  essence;  my  thought  is  my  true  being;  I 
think,  therefore  I  am.  "But  why  sludl  I  iniagiue  <itlicr 
things?  I  am  not  that  assenibhige  of  members  called  the 
human  body;  also  I  am  not  a  thin  and  penetrating  substance 
diffused  through  all  these  members,  or  wind,  or  fire,  or 
vapor,  or  breath,  or  any  of  tlie  things  which  I  iniiigine  myself 
to  be.  For  I  have  supposed  that  all  those  things  in  reality 
are  not;  and  though  that  supposition  remains,  I  am  neverthe- 
less something."     I  am  a  thinking  being.     In  this  sentence, 

1  Mdd.,  H.  pp.  246-248.  Pr.,  1.  sec.  7.  In  the  Rech.  de  la  r^rittf,  Eudoxe 
charaoterizea  the  doubt  of  every  tiling  with  the  above  oxprcssion  of  the 
Mtsditations  as  "  vn  point  Jixe  e(  ininiuabU." 
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Descartes  realizes,  in  relation  to  the  knowledge  of  things, 
the  requirement  of  Archimedes.  If  I  should  doubt  the  cer- 
tainty of  iny  thnnght,  I  sliould  put  in  question  the  possibility 
of  doubt  itself,  and  should  be  obliged  to  return  to  the  old 
delusions.  The  proposition,  tlierefore,  "  I  think,  hence  I 
am,"  excludes  all  uncertainty,  and  is  the  first  and  surest 
truth  which  every  one  finds  who  philosophizes  methodically.' 

If  to  the  question,  "What  am  I?"  the  answer  is  returned, 
"I  am  a  man,"  we  must  inquire  farther,  and  the  unknown 
species  be  defined  by  the  more  unknown  genus,  according  to 
the  '*  tree  of  Porphyry.''  What  is  man?  What  is  rational 
animal,  living  body,  life,  body,  thing,  etc.?  A  labyrinth  of 
obscure  conceptions.  But  the  answer,  "I  am  a  doubting, 
and  therefore  thinking,  being,"  cannot  in  like  manner  be 
resolved  into  an  endless  regress  of  questions, — what  is 
doubting,  thinking,  etc.  ?  To  this  objection  of  Epistemon, 
the  pliilusopher  of  the  schools,  Eudoxe  aptly  replies,  "  We 
must  doubt  and  tliink  in  order  to  know  what  it  is."  He 
who  has  experienced  this  activity  does  not  inquire  concern- 
ing its  genus  and  species,  since  it  is  a  matter  of  immediate 
knowledge.^ 

2.  The  Principle  of  Certainty.  The  Mind  aa  the  Clearest 
Object.  —  Everything  which  is  just  as  evident  as  the  cer- 
tainty of  my  own  thinking  being  is  just  as  true-  Here  the 
object  of  thought  is  directly  present  to  the  mind,  and  we 
know  immediately  both  that  it  is  and  whit  it  is.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  object  makes  the  perception  of  it  char:  it  is  dis- 
tinct because  the  object  appears  in  its  own  nature  unmixed 
vAih  other  things.  "  I  call  that  clear  which  is  present  and 
manifest  to  the  attentive  mind,  as  we  say  we  see  an  oljjeet 
clearly  when  it  is  present  to  the  eye  looking  on,  and  when 
it  makes  on  the  sense  of  sight  an  impression  suflicieutly 
strong  and  definite  j  but  T  call  that  distinct  which  is  clear, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  definitely  distinguished  from  every 
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tiling  else  that  its  essence  is  evident  to  him  who  properly 
considers  it."  The  trutli  of  self-certainty  has  both  charac- 
teristitjs :  it  is  perfectly  clear  and  distinct ;  and  it  would  be 
less  certain,  tliat  is,  more  uncertain,  like  every  thing  else,  if 
it  had  these  characteristics  in  a  less  degree.  Clearness  and 
distinctness  are,  therefore,  the  critei'ia  of  certainty  or  of  truth. 
Our  philosopher,  accordingly,  expresses  the  principle  or 
"  rei/tda  generaU9  "  of  truth  by  the  formula,  "  What  J  clearly 
and  distinctli/  conceive  is  tnte.^'  ^ 

The  principle  of  knowledge  follows  from  the  proposition  of 
certanvty.  It  is  important  to  notice  one  of  its  consequences 
immediately.  The  less  the  clearness  and  distinctues.s  of  a 
conception,  the  less  the  certainty  by  which  the  truth  and 
reality  of  its  object  is  evident.  CNow,  clearness  is  dependent 
upon  the  presence  of  the  object,  or  the  immediateness  of  the 
relation  between  perception  and  its  object.  The  more  medi- 
ate, therefore,  the  object,  the  greater  the  number  of  middle 
terms  between  perception  and  its  tibjpct,  and  the  more  ob- 
scure the  perception. \  Notliing  is  more  immediately  present 
to  us  than  our  own  being :  novvliere  has  any  one  a  greater 
right  to  say  that  each  is  nearest  to  himself,  than  in  knowl- 
edge, r  am  a  thinking  being  or  mind.  "^lind,  therefore,  is 
of  all  objects  the  clearest;  its  existence  and  nature  are  more 
evident  than  those  of  things  without  us,  of  material  objects, 
the  representations  of  which  are  mediate  and  dependent  upon 
the  senses  j  and  obscure,  because  they  are  mediate.;  and  con- 
fused, because  the  nature  of  ray  senses  is  mingled  with  the 
nature  of  the  object.')  To  make  an  object  distinct,  is  to  rep- 
resent it  to  ourselves  in  its  purity,  and  to  separate  from  it 
every  thing  foreign  to  its  nature ;  and  that  we  can  do  only 
by  examination  and  criticism,  i.e.,  by  judgment  and  thought. 
To  clearly  and  distinctly  represent  a  thing  is,  therefore,  to 
think.  From  the  principle  of  certainty,  therefore,  follows 
the  principle  in  which  the  rationalism  nf  Descartes'  philoso 
phy  finds  distinct  expression  :   True  knowledge  ie  possible  only 
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throuffh.  thought.     Thouglit  alone  makes  our  ideas  of  things 
clear  and  distinct. 

Every  conception  which  I  have  is  my  conception ;  and 
every  coucei)tio]i,  therefore,  proves  more  certainly  than  it 
does  any  thing  else,  that  I  am.  I  say  this  body  exists  because 
I  touch  it :  perhaps  it  does  not  exist,  perhaps  I  only  imagine 
or  dream  that  I  touch  it.  But  one  thing  follows  with  incon- 
testable certainty,  —  that  I,  who  touch  t!ie  body,  or  imagine  I 
touch  it,  in  reality  am.  Tliat  mind  shoukl  be  more  clear 
and  evident  than  body,  appears  absurd  to  the  common  con- 
sciousness: bodies  are  so  distinct  because  we  can  see  them 
with  our  eyes,  and  grasp  them  with  our  hands.  That  mind 
is  more  distinct  than  bod}-,  will  seem  less  absurd,  and  the 
nature  of  the  object  perceived  by  means  of  the  senses  less 
distinct,  if  we  earnestly  try  to  conceive  it.  What  do  we 
diatinctly  conceive  in  a  piece  of  wax,  which  we  perceive  as 
a  hard  object  which  we  can  grasp  with  our  hands?  It  is 
not  properties  which  we  have  just  perceived ;  for  the  wax 
melts,  and  they  are  present  no  longer.  What  remains  is 
something  extended,  ductile,  changeable,  which,  by  means 
of  its  extension,  is  capable  of  passing  through  an  endless 
series  of  changes  of  size,  and  by  means  of  its  ductility  and 
/^    changeableness,  and  endless  series  of  forms.     This  endless  \ 

/^manifold  can  be  conceived  and  comprehended  by  no  presen- ' 

vtation  of  sense,  but  only  by  thought.' 


n.    TUE    PROBLEM    OP   ETOWLEDGK. 


1.  Tfte  Conception  of  a  Being  without  vs. — -  If,  now,  tme 
knowledge  consists  in  the  clearness  and  distinctness  of  con- 
ceptions, and  if  these  ore  attainable  only  by  thought,,  the 
question  arises.  How,  by  means  of  thought,  do  I  come  to  a 
knowledge  of  things  ?  My  certainty  reaches  no  farther  than 
the  activity  of  my  thought :  where  this  ceases,  uncertainty 
begins.  If  vvc  represent  to  ourselves  the  internal  and  exter- 
nal world  as  the  hemispheres  of  the  universe,  the  one  lies 
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in  tlie  circle  of  illumination,  the  other  in  shadow.  If  the 
light  within  us  does  not  illuminate  the  dark  world  without 
us,  we  remain  in  uncertainty  and  doubt  concerning  its  exist- 
ence. This,  therefore,  is  the  question  which  the  problem  of 
knowledge  comprehends,  —  How  does  the  certainty  of  the 
existence  of  things  without  us  follow  from  the  certainty  of 
our  own  existence?  To  put  the  question  in  its  umst  general 
form,  Is  there  any  being  at  all  without  us,  the  existence  of 
which  is  as  clearly  and  distinctly  evident  as  our  own  think- 
ing being?  Have  we  a  conception,  from  which  the  existence 
of  such  a  being  manifestly  follows? 

Let  us  examine  somewhat  more  closely  the  different  kinda 
of  ideas  we  find  in  our  internal  world.  ''Some  of  them  seem 
original  or  inn;i(e,  others  to  have  been  viduntarily  formed, 
but  most  of  them  to  have  been  received  from  without./ 
These  last,  the  presentations  of  the  senses,  we  consider  efiects 
and  copies  of  things  without  us,  and,  therefore,  an  indubi- 
table evidence  of  tiieir  existence.  We  know  indeed  how 
unfounded  this  opinion  is,  how  the  senses  often,  and  dreams 
ilways,  deceive  us.  To  bp.  sure,  the  presentations  of  the 
fsenseS-as  such  are  never  false.  It  is  certain  that  I  have  this 
perception,  —  that  I  present  to  myself  the  sun  as  a  round  disk 
'that  moves  of  itself:  only  from  this  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  sun  is  a  disk  that  moves  in  such  a  manner.  The  error 
lies  in  this  inference,  it  lies  not  in  my  presentation,  but  in 
t!ie  fact  that  I  hold  my  perception  n.s  the  property  and  state 
of  a  thing  without  me.  In  so  doing,  I  am  not  merely  having 
a  conception,  but  jttdgmg  about  it.  It  is  a  judgment  when 
we  declare  that  a  presentation  in  our  minds  is  the  effect  and 
copy  of  a  thing  outsiilo  of  us.  It  is  ft  f/roundlcss  judgment 
•when  we  relate  presentiitifins  -of  sense  to  external  objects. 
Jluajajiotjlieplace  to  f]naUy>  decide_  the  c[uestion,  wliether, 
by  means  of  our  sense-percepHons,  the  existence^of  bodies 
Qan^e  pniveiL     Here'we'on]y"c[^^T£^  the  sensible  prop- 

erties whi^  we  find  in  our  "consciousness  give  no  reason 
to  seek  their  cause  or  original  without   us.     The  reasons 
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which  are  adduced  for  that  purpriae  (jrove  nothing :  it  ia  iu 
vaiu  to  appeiil  to  the  fact  that  t!iey  arise  involuntarily,  and 
that  we  refer  tliein  to  an  outward  object  by  a  natural  iiistinct- 
These  instincts  are  not  infallible  ;  and  the  fact  that  those 
sensations  are  independent  of  our  will,  does  not  exclude  the 
possibility  of  their  procecdiiijf  involuutarily  from  the  condi- 
tions of  our  own  nature.  And  even  if  they  are  effects  of 
external  objects,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  related  to 
their  causes  as  copies  to  their  originals,  since  an  effect  may 
be  very  unlike  its  cause.  We  must  declare,  accordingly, 
tliat  they  in  no  way  authorize  the  certain  judgment,  that 
there  are  things  without  us.  If,  therefore,  any  of  our  ideas 
is  to  make  us  certain  of  the  existence  of  things  outside  of  us, 
it  cannot  be  a  sensation. ^ 

2.  The  Principle  of  Causality.  —  As  certain  as  is  our  own 
thinking  nature  by  meaus  of  which  we  have  ideas,  so  cer- 
tiiia  is  the  principle  of  causality  :  "  From  nothing,  nothing 
becomes;  every  thing  is  the  effect  of  a  producing  cause.")  If 
[less  should  be  contained  in  the  cause  than  in  the  effect,  this 
^excess  would  have  to  be  produced  by  notliing.  From  this  it 
follows  that  the  cause  never  can  he  less  than  the  effect,  but 
must  contain  more  reality  than,  or  just  as  much  as,  the  effect. 
In  the  fast  case,  it  is  related  to  the  effect,  as  the  artist  to  a 
work  of  art,  since  in  him  more  is  contained  than  iu  his  work ; 
in  the  second,  as  a  form  to  its  impression.  Tliat  cause,  Des- 
cartes ciills  **■  causa  eminnia  ;''^  this,  "  fmisa  fontutUs.''*  If,  now, 
we  find  an  idea  in  our  nunds  ivliich  contains  more  reality 
than  our  own  nature,  it  is  clear  that  we  are  neither  its 
*^'' catisa  eminens^^  nor  its  ^'- cavsa  fomialifi^^  therefore  not  its 
cause  at  all  5  that,  therefore,  the  cause  of  ihk  idea  mast  exist 
without  us.  The  question  is,  whether  we  have  such  au 
idea,' 

What  we  conceive  are  either  substances  or  modes.  Plainly 
those  contain  more  reality  than  these;  and  we  have  now, 
therefore,  to  examine  more  closely  the  worth  and  value  of 
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conceived  substances.  As  sucli  we  take  our  own  being  and 
the  things  without  us.  These  are  in  part  like  u.s,  in  part  dif- 
ferent from  us ;  the  hitter  are  either  liigher  or  lower  thfui  we ; 
the  higher  are  God  and  angels;  the  lower  are  animals,  or  en- 
tities below  animals.  Angels  are  beings  between  God  and 
men ;  and,  if  we  have  the  ideas  of  these  two,  we  can  make 
that  of  angels,  and  do  not  need  for  this  purpose  any  original 
without  us.  Men  are  beings  like  ourselves,  whose  bodies  are 
different  from  ours.  From  the  conception  of  our  own  being 
and  bodily  siilistances,  we  can  form  those  of  other  men. 
Tlie  ideas  of  God  and  of  body  are  accordingly  the  elements 
out  of  which  the  ideas  of  the  remaining  stibstances  are 
formed  by  the  activity  of  our  own  minds.  What  we  repre-] 
sent  to  ourselves  by  way  of  the  senses  as  belonging  to  ob- 
jects, is  obscure,  and,  therefore,  either  nothing  or  of  less 
reality  than  our  thinking  nature :  what  we  distinctly  con- 
ceive in  them  is  contained  in  our  own  thinking  nature,  or  can 
be  derived  from  it.  In  no  ease  does  the  conception  of  a  body 
contain  more  reality  than  that  of  our  own  being.  There  is, 
therefore,  at  first  sight  no  reason  why  we  could  not  be  the 
producing  cause  of  this  conception.  I  am  a  thinking  being: 
every  other  finite  thing  is  less  than  I  am.  When,  therefore, 
I  conceive  finite  beings  without  rae,  the  cause  and  the  origi- 
nal of  my  conception  does  not  need  to  exist  without  me. 
There  remainsj  therefore,  but  one  conception  as  the  object  of 
our  question,  —  the  idea  of  God  .^ 

8.  The  Idea  of  Croi.  — -I  am  a  finite  being,  God  is  infinite: 
I  am  imperfect  and  defective,  God  is  perfect  and  without 
defects.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  for  me  to  be  the  cause 
of  this  idea.  Either  I  cannot  have  such  a  conception  at  all, 
or  its  cause  must  be  a  being  of  like  reality ;  i.e.,  God  himself. 
But  I  have  the  idea  of  God ;  and  in  this  case,  to  have  it  is 
equivalent  to  having  received  it.  Every  conception,  as 
every  phenomenon,  has  its  cause.  If  I  clearly  and  dJ.stinctly 
perceive  that  I  cannot  be  this  cause,  I  know  just  as  clearly 
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and  distinctly  that  it  must  be  without  me;  that  there  is, 
therefore,  a  being  without  me.  '*  If  in  one  of  my  ideas,  a  so 
powerful  reality  is  represented,  that  I  am  certain  that  it  can- 
not be  contained  in  me,  either  formally  ^  or  eminently,  and 
that  I  cannot,  therefore,  be  its  cause,  it  follows  that  I  am  not 
alone  in  the  worlds  but  that  yet  another  being  exists  as  the 
cause  of  that  idea.  But  if  I  have  no  such  idea,  I  have  no 
means  of  proving  that  a  being  exists  different  from  me.  I 
have  considered  the  matter  on  all  sides,  and  with  all  possible 
care,  and  up  to  this  moment  have  been  unable  to  reach  any 
other  result."  * 

Through  the  idea  of  God,  the  darkness  without  our  lonely 
self-certainty  is  to  be  illuminated,  and  the  problem  of  knowl- 
edge solved.  The  question  now  arises,  How  is  the  knowledge 
of  things  possible  by  means  of  the  idea  of  God?  This  must 
be  the  subject  of  our  next  inquiry ;  and  we  may  be  sure, 
that,  without  it,  the  meaning  and  depth  of  the  Cartesian 
philosophy  are  not  understood. 

1  The  followinf;  remark  may  aerre  to  explain  the  expression,  "formally 
contained  : "  producing  is  with  Aristotle  shaping,  or  forming.  What  is  con- 
ceived, Descartes  calls  " objective; "  what  actually  exists,  "formal."  The  con- 
ceived object  is  "  realUas  objectiva ; "  the  actual  object,  "  realitaa  actualis  sive 
formnlia."  That  which  contains  the  cause  formally  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  the  contents  of  the  e£fect. 

«  Disc,  iv.  p.  1«0.    Me'd.,  ili.  p.  276. 


AGAIKST  our  self-delusion,  Descartes  had  summoned 
self-exaniiuation,  that  fundameutal  doubt  which  left 
but  one  certainty;  viz.,  that  we  doubt,  that  we  think,  that 
we  are.  From  this  followed  the  principle  of  all  certaintVi  — 
that  truth  consists  in  clearness  and  distinctness  of  knowl- 
edge. The  fact  of  causality  is  clear  and  distinct;  it  follows 
from  the  fact  of  certainty,  since  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
think  and  not  to  be ;  this  would  be  activit}-  without  a  sub- 
ject, change  without  substance,  effect  without  cause.  From 
the  principle  of  causality,  it  follows  that  we  cannot  be 
the  cause  of  a  conception  which  contains  more  reality  than 
we  ourselves  do.  Now,  the  idea  of  God  contains  more 
reality :  therefore  we  cannot  be  the  cause  of  it.  There 
must,  therefore,  be  a  being  without  us,  who  has  all  the  per- 
fections that  we  conceive  as  belonging  to  hini :  the  cause  of 
the  idea  of  God  is  God  himself.  To  be  a  cause  is  to  be 
active,  and  therefore  real ;  so  that  the  existence  of  (iod  is") 
evident  merely  from  the  idea  of  God  in  us. 

Since  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  knowledge  is  to  be 
reached  through  this  point,  it  must  first  of  all  be  fortified 
and  protected  against  every  doubt.  Our  certainty  of  the 
existence  of  God  is  based  first  of  all  on  the  certain  fact  that 
we  exist,  and  have  the  idea  of  God.     Is  the  Liifeience  valid  ? 
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Does  it  follow  that.  Goil  really  exists,  because  we  are,  a^id 
have  the  idea  of  God?     Perha[>3  we  ourselves  are  able,  by. 
means  of  our  owti   powers,  to  produce   this   idea:  perhaps/ 
neither  God  nor  we  ourselves,  but  another  cause,  has  pi 
duced  both  us  and  the  idea  of  God  within  -us.  ^fitcanbe 

proved,  that,  ^''thniit  jMTP^PTMa1^TTr|Ajjf  ^^^       ii^^st  pprff-nt,  hpjurr^ 

it  iij  impossible  for  us  andj-he  idea  of^Gjud  within  u*-te  »xiat»t», 
these  possibilities  are  excluded. 

We  must  be  perfect  in  order  to  produce  the  idea  of  the 
perfect,  according  to  the  requirement  of  the  principle  of 
caiLsality.  IJut  in  fact  we  are  not  perfect:  and  if  we  were  in 
our  capacities,  this  perfection  would  not  be  actual,  but 
only  potential ;  i.e.,  a  becoming  or  growing  perfection  which 
is  equivalent  to  existing  imperfection.  Becoming  is  endless: 
growing  perfection  is  never  completed.  We  are,  therefore, 
always  in  a  state  which,  when  compared  with  the  idea  of* 
God,  is  less  perfect  than  this.  'A  capacity  for  perfection  is 
actual  imperfection.  Mere  capacity  is  not  yet  activity,  not 
producing  cause  ;    therefore,   not  the  cause  of  the  idea   of 


The  principle  of  causality  holds  not  merely  of  our  ideas, 
but  ju.st  as  well  of  our  existence.  If  we  suppose  that  the 
cause  of  our  existence  is  not  the  most  perfect  being,  it  must 
be  one  that  is  less  perfect  —  either  I  myself,  or  my  parents, 
or  another  being ;  perhaps  one,  perhaps  several.  If  I  had 
been  my  nwn  creator,  I  sluiulil  have  had  the  power  to  give 
myself  all  those  jierfections  which  I  am  able  to  conceive  :  I 
should  then  have  become  God.  But  I  do  not  possess  these 
perfections:  they  do  not,  therefore,  stand  in  my  power,  and 
I  was  not  my  own  creator.  Conserving  is  continued  creat- 
ing: h£_ouly_who^  can^<n;eate,  can  conserve.  Jiiit_I_haAm_uuK 
fhf>  po^pr  tn^rnnaprvo  myself:  therefore,  I  did  not  have  it 
to  create  myself.  Thp.  coiLtiniijinnft  of  my  Pixistence  is  not 
in  my  power,  nor  in  that  of  my  parents  :  therefore,  thoy  alsji 
were  not  my  creators.  As  a  tlunking  being,  I  should  Iiave 
to  be  conscious  of  this  sovereign  power  if  I  had  it.     lint  I 
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am  conacious  of  the  opposite  :  I  am  not,  therefore,  the  cause 
of  my  existence.  It  is  just  as  little  llunkable  that  the 
Divine  perfections  which  I  conceive  have  more  than  one 
cause,  since  witii  unity  those  causes  would  lack  true  perfec- 
tion, and  would  not,  therefore,  be  what  they  would  have  to 
be.  There  remains,  therefore,  but  one  inference  :  oiie  being 
different  from  us,  proceeding  either*  from  a  higher  being  or 
existhig  of  itself,  has  produced  that  conceptiuu.  We  must 
deny  the  case  of  origin  from  a  higher  being,  for  this  is  to 
suppose  an  endless  regress  of  causes,  which  is  impossible  ;  for] 
we  would  in  that  case  never  come  to  the  producing  cause, 
and,  therefore,  never  to  the  effect.  That  producing  being 
which  must  be  diflFcrent  from  us,  and  sui  (/enerie,  can  exi»t  onltf 
of  iiiielf:  it  is  God.  To  deny  the  existence  of  God  iu  this 
sense,  is  to  declare  our  own  existence  and  the  idea  of  God  iu 
•us  impossible,  "  From  the  fact  alone  that  I  am,  and  have 
the  idea  of  a  most  perfect  being,  or  God,  it  follows  with  com- 
plete clearness  that  God  also  exists."  * 

2.  The  Idea  of  God  aa  Innate. — We  have  received  this 
idea ;  but  since  we  have  not  received  it  through  the  senses 
nor  any  other  medium,  we  have  received  it  immediately 
from  God  himself;  it  is  originally  given,  or  innate;  God  has 
stamped  it  upon  us  as  Ids  work  "as  the  mark  of  the  artist." 
This  mark  is  not  hero  different  from  the  work,  but  is  tlie 
work  itself:  God  is  not  merely  the  cause,  but  the  archetype, 
of  our  existence,  "  From  the  fact  akme  that  God  created 
uie,  I  believe  that  God  fashioned  nie  after  his  image,  and  that 
I  am  like  liim.  In  this  exact  likeness  coitsigts  the  idea  of  Ood. 
I  am  this  exact  likeness,  and  I  therefore  know  the  idea  of  God 
by  the  same  faculty  through  which  I  know  myself.  When 
I  make  my  own  nature  an  object  of  study,  I  see  not  merely 
that  I  am  a  defective,  dependent  being,  aspiring  unceasingly 
after  higher  perfection,  after  sometluug  greater  and  better, 
but  I  see  at  the  same  time  that  that  primortliul  Being  upon 
whom  I  depend  contains  in  himself  all  perfections,  aud  that 
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not  potentially  as  tlie  goal  of  an  endlesa  striving,  but  in 
reality  and  infinitely.  I  apprehend  the  existence  of  God. 
The  force  of  the  proofjjes  in^this*^— thaLXjuu  conipclled^to 
jjerceive  that  I  mysejfijyith  the  idea^  of  God  in.  me*  Qojild 
not  possibly  exist  if  GodJn  rpaU*X-B''^r'^  ""t*  —  I  meau_fAc 
Gf^  whom  I  conceive,  —  that  is,  the  Being  who  haa  alljlhe 
perfections  which  I  do  not  comprehend,  but  can  only  touch, 
as  it  were,  with  my  thoughts  afar  off,  the  Being  who  is  desr 
titute  of  every  kind  of  imperfection.^ 

8.  Ontoloffical  and  Anthntpological  Proofg.  —  In  order  to 
prove  the  existence  of  God,  Descartes  used  several  different 
ai^uraenta ;  and  it  is  a  too  superficial  treatment  of  him  to 
emphasize  merely  the  ontological  jjroof,  as  is  usually  done. 
We  will  inquire  first  wlmt  these  proofs  are,  then  their  order, 
and  finally  their  deqjest  motives. 

The  principle  of  certainty  is,  Every  thing  which  we  clearly 
and  distinctly  apprehend  is  true.  Now,  in  the  mere  idea  of 
Gi>d,  I  apprehend  his  existence  clearly  and  distinctly,  and  it 
is  accordingly  indubitable.  This  is  the  infeix-nce  fi"om  con- 
cept to  existence,  tlie  so-called  ontological  argument  which 
Ansehu  introduced  into  scholastic  theology,  \  The  idea  of 
God  is  given  in  us  as  a  fact  of  our  inner  experience,  as  a 
fact  in  our  world  of  conceptions,  which  cannot  be  produced 
by  us,  but  oidy  by  God  himself.  Therefore,  God  exists. 
This  proof  concludes  from  the  fact  to  the  cause;  it  is  a 
posteriori,  and  can,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  proof  from 
experience. 

The  fact  of  our  existence  and  of  the  idea  of  God  in  us  can 
be  stated  in  this  manner:  we  exists  and  are  etidowed  with  the 
idea  of  a  most  perfect  beintj.  Since  we  cannot  ourselves  be 
the  cause  of  our  existence,  it  must  he  such  a  being,  different 
from  us,  as  possesses  all  the  perfections  of  which  we  have  an 
idea:  otherwise  it  would  not  be  able  to  produce  us  with  the 
ideas  of  them.  This  most  perfect  of  all  beings,  or  God, 
therefore  exists.     This  proof  concludes  frum  the  nature  of 

1  MM.,  lit  pp.  38S»-291. 
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man,  so  far  as  it  is  imperfect,  and  conceives  perfection  to 
the  nature  and  existence  of  God.)  In  it  tlie  two  preceding 
arguments,  the  ontulogieul  and  empirical,  are  united.  We 
call  this  proof  anthropoloi/ical,  and  add  the  remark,  that, 
[without  it  the  ontologicul  or  metaphysical  argument  cannot 
be  understood  and  estunated  in  the  seuse  of  our  philosopher. 
It  is  the  real  Cttrtesian  proof  of  the  existence  of  Gad. 

The  order  in  which  Descartes  develops  Lis  arguments  is 
worthy  of  remark.  Where  he  leads  us  along  the  methodical 
course  wliieh  his  own  thoughts  took  in  their  search  for  truth, 
and  therefore  proceeds  aualytically  in  Lis  exposition,  he 
states  the  anthropological  argument  tefcffe  the  ontological, 
as  in  his  essay  on  method  and  in  his  "  Meditations,"  —  there 
in  all  brevity,  here  in  detaiL  But  where  he  proceeds  sj'a- 
thctically  m  his  exposition  of  the  truths  he  has  discovered, 
he  states  first  the  ontological  and  then  the  anthropological 
argument,  as  in  the  geometrical  outline  of  the  "  Medita- 
tions," which  was  contained  in  his  reply  to  the  second  ohjee- 
tion  and  in  the  "Principles."  In  tiie  "Meditations"  he 
rests  the  whole  force  of  his  proof  on  the  antliropological 
argument,  and  does  not  develop  the  ontological  argument 
until  afterwards,  when  he  returns  again  to  the  idea  of  Clod.^ 

4.  The  Anthropohgical  Proof  as  Foundation  of  the  Oniulogi- 
cal.  —  The  ontological  proof  of  Descartes  is  fundamentHlly 
difiFereut  from  the  scholastic  one,  in  spite  of  its  parallelism 
with  it.  This  difference  is  so  important,  that  the  usual 
failure  to  ohserve  it  is  equivalent  to  a  complete  lack  of 
insight  into  the  system  of  our  philosopher.  Descartes  must 
have  been  convinced  that  the  objections  which  overthrew 
the  scholastic  alignment  did  not  touch  Lis,  since  he  was 
acquainted  with  them,  and  considered  them  in  detail  in  his 
fifth  "Meilitation."  We  will  first  notice  the  defects  of  the 
usual  ontological  argument. 

From  the  mere  idea  of  God,  his  e^stence  is  claimed  to 


1  Disc.  iv.  pp.  159-102.    M(<(1.,  ill.  pp.  280-289.    lb.,  v.  pp.  .'HS-aiT,    ObJ.  et 
Eep.,  Propoa.,  i.-iil.    (QSuvrea.  i.  pp.  «»-16'2.)    Princ,  i.  18-*J2. 
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follow,  Just  as  evidently  as,  from  the  concept  of  u-^ore,  the 
the  fact  that  the  Buin  of  its  angles  is  equal  to  two  i-iglintthro- 
and,  from  the  concept  of  a  circle,  the  equality  of  its  raiam 
As  little  as  we  can  conceive  a  LiU  without  a  valley,  so  littler 
can  we  think  God  without  existence.  As  necessarily  as  hill  1 
and  dale  are  united,  so  inseparable  are  the  concept  and 
existence  of  God.  pither  he  is  the  most  perfect  Being,  or 
he  is  nothing  at  all.  For  the  most  perfect  being  woidd  not 
be  what  it  is  if  any  thing  were  wanting  to  it,  and  certainly 
not  if  it  lacked  reality.  But  here  the  following  objection  at 
once  arises  •  Qur  idea  of  Gud  is  a  conception,  like  every  other, 
and  we  cannot  see  why  tb£t__Rhould  he  hf^ld  ofjhia  cnncep-j 
tion  which  is  held  of  no  oth  ei\viz.,  that  thoughtj^xlatcnco  I 
19  actual  existence.  In  every  other  case  the  conceived  object/ 
is  only  possible,  not  actual.  Gud  alune,  accorduig  to  the  onto-^ 
logical  proof,  constitutes  an  exception :  he  exists  because 
think  hiuT.  But  if  I  do  not  think  him?  Does  not  my 
thought  stand  in  my  own  power?  Are  not  my  thoughts 
voluntary?  It  depends,  therefore,  upon  me  whether  there 
is  to  be  an  argument  for  the  existence  of  God,  or  not!  We 
must,  therefore,  require  as  the  first  condition  of  an  ontologi- 
cal  proof,  thai  the^  idea  of  God  is  not  an  arbitrary,  but  a 
necessary,  thought,  inseparably  bound  and  united  with  our 
nature.  ;  If  this  necessity  cannot  be  grounded  in  the  nature 
of  man,  the  ontological  proof,  even  in  its  starting-point,  i& 
without  foundation)  From  this  it  is  evident  that  it  requires 
to  be  anth'opologk'oUy  grounded  and  vindicated. 

But  even  wlien  that  first  condition  is  fulfdled,  we  are  yet 
far  from  the  goal.  Suppose  the  idea  of  God  in  us  is  neces- 
sary :  does  his  existence  follow  from  it  ?  If  we  are  com- 
pelled to  conceive  the  most  perfect  being,  we  must,  of  course, 
think  it  as  actual;  but  is,  then,  thought  actuality  already 
real?  »^Ts  existence  within  my  conception  also  existence 
without,  and  independent  of  it?")  It  is  impossible  to  see  how 
my  conception  and  thought  should  at  any  time  go  out 
beyond   themselves,  and   testify  to  the   reality  of  a  being 
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^       ^ 


/conceivable   objects.      So   long, 
i  is  onlyjmy  conception,  produced 
Jbessarily,  so  long  is  the  existence 
f    The  thought  existence  is  and 
k  reality,  independent  of  me  and 
ily  incapable  of  demonstration  by 
mment.     If  the  idea  of  God  in  me 
/e  of  God,  it  must  be   more  thaa 
Inereij  *^^  not  merely  represent  the  existence 

of  God,  but  in  a  certain  sense  be  that  existence  itself^  Sup- 
pose that  this  idea  wliich  I  have  were  the  exjiression  of 
God's  own  nature,  his  immediate  effect,  and  proclaimed 
itself  as  such  to  me,  then,  certainly,  it  would  be  a  direct 
proof  of  the  Divine  causality,  and,  therefore,  of  tlic  Divine 
existence.  But  how  dare  I  consider  as  an  effect  of  God  an 
idea  whicli  I  find  as  my  conception,  as  one  among  others  ? 
And  it  is  not  enough  that  I  dare  so  consider  it :  I  ought 
rather  to  be  utterly  unable  to  regard  it  as  any  thing  else. 
^As  certain  as  I  am  of  myself,  so  certain  ought  J  to  be  that 
Hbis  idea  is  not  my  product,  but  the  effect  of  God  in  me. 
This  is  the  point  which  is  now  to  be  proved,  upon  which 
every  thing  in  Descartes'  doctrine  of  God  directly  depends. 
If  it  can  be  proved  that  the  idea  of  God  in  us  (1)  is  neces- 
Bary,  and  (2)  cannot  be  our  effect,  the  point  in  question  is 
made  out.  It  must  be  shown  that  an  imperfect  being  such 
as  we  are  cannot  produce  the  conception  of  a  perfect  being. 
In  any  case,  the  knowledge  of  our  own  imperfection  and 
"wealcness,  therefore  the  investigation  of  our  own  nature,  our 
self-examination,  must  be  the  first  step  on  the  way  to  the 
knowledge  of  God.  But  it  is  not  merely  tlie  first  step,  but 
also  the  light  on  the  way !  This  light,  which  Descartes' 
doctrine  of  God  and  its  ontological  argument  alone  imparts, 
is  entirely  wanting  to  the  scholastic  proof.  In  the  latter 
the  important  matter  is,  that  we  conceive  a  perfect  being: 
in  Descartes'  argument  the  important  matter  is,  that  we 
conceive  a  perfection  which  tee  ountlvet  do  not  have^  and 
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because  we  do  not  have  it.  With  Descartes,  therefore,  the 
ontoTogical  argument  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  iuit4iro- 
palogiLaU.  which  rests  on  human  self-knowledge.  If^  from 
the  nature  of  man  it  is  evident  that  he  is  compelled  to  con- 
ceive  a  perfect  being,  then,  and  only  then,  has  the  outologi- 
cal  argument  a  secure  starting-point.  And  if,  in  like  man- 
ner, it  follows  from  human  nature  that  the  idea  of  God  is 
not  Its  producl,  but  the  activity  and  effect  of^  God  in  it^ 
then,  and  only  then,  can  that  proof  reach  ita..gnaL — 

The  conditions,  accordingly,  which  our  idea  of  God  must 
fulfil,  in  order  to  be  capable  of  proving  his  existence,  are  its 
necessary  or  orighjal  conception,  and  its  divine  origin.  Des- 
cartes comprises  both  in  his  expression,  "  Innate  Idea."  Not 
from  the  mere  idea  of  God  is  his  existence  inferred,  but  from 
the  innate  ideay  which,  as  the  activity  or  effect  of  God,  is  the 
expression  in  us  of  the  divine  existence.  To  infer  his  exist- 
ence from  this  idea  of  God  innate  in  us  is  equivalent  to 
apprehending  the  existence  of  Gud  from  his  existence  in  us. 
/This  is  an  immediate,  not  a  me<.liate,  inference:  it  is  a  simple 
(certainty,  not  a  syllogiara.  We  advance  fi-ora  the  concept  of 
God  to  Ms  existence,  not  as  to  something  new,  but  rather 
existence  is  discovered  in  the  concept,  not  as  one  character- 
istic among  others,  but  this  concept  is  the  divine  activity 
and  existence  itself.  The  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  God 
is,  therefore,  dependent  upon  no  middle  terms,  but  is  just  as 
intuitive  as  the  knowledge  of  our  own  existence.  Both  are 
alike  evident,  and  alike  certain.  As  from  the  *'co^iYo," 
*'  sum  "  immediateily  follows,  so  from  *'  Deua  coi/itatur"  "  J)eu9 
««<"  immediately  follows.  As  certainly  aa  I  exist,  so  cer- 
tainly exists  a  being  without  me :  as  certainly  aa  I  know  that 
I  am,  so  certainly  know  I  now  that  I  am  not  aIoni\  that  out- 
side and  independent  of  me  exists  yet  another  independent 
being.  In  the  " cogilo^  ergo  snim"  the  mind  was  absorbed  in 
itself,  in  a  monologue  as  it  were :  it  had  turned  from  the  con- 
sideration of  outward  things,  and  at  first  won  no  other  cer- 
tainty than  that  of  its  own  existence.    In  the  review  of  its 
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ideas,  one  ia  discovered  which  excels  all  others ;  and  the  first 
glance,  as  it  were,  betrays  its  divine  origin.  While  all  other 
conceptions  are  ever  re]icating  to  the  lonely  thinker,  "Thou 
art,  thou  art,  I  am  only  a  rairror  of  your  nature,  an  effect  of 
your  power,"  this  alone  proclaims  to  him,  ^lam,  I  reflect  in 
thee  another  and  far  better  nature  than  thine:  I  have  not, 
therefore,  sprung  from  thee,  but  from  ray  archetype."  In  the 
case  of  all  other  objects,  the  fact  of  my  conception  proves 
the  possibility  of  their  existence ;  in  this  alone,  its  necessity. 
In  all  other  cases,  concept  and  thing,  essence  and  existence, 
*'  essentia 
alone  they  are   one  and  the  same 


and  "  existentia"  are  two  different  things :  here 


n.    THE   CKRTAINTV    OF   SELF    AND    TUE   CEIiTAIXTY    OF    GOD. 

1.  The  Certainty  of  Ones  Own  Imperfection.  — The  sentence, 
^^  Deu»  co(/itaturj  ergo  Deus  est,"  is  claimed  to  be  as  certain  as 
the  sentence,  '•''cogito^  ergo  sum."  The  method  of  Descartes 
requires  the  deductive  union  of  truths.  Between  these  two 
propositions,  therefore,  there  must  be  an  immediate  connec- 
tion, and  this. must  be  evident;  and  since  the  '■-coffito^^  is 
indubitable,  it  must  first  of  all  be  comprehended  as  the 
ground  of  the  '■'■Deus  cogitatur."  Our  conception  of  Ood  is 
necessary  if  it  is  immediately  contained  in  that  of  our  own 
thinking  being  and  is  given  by  it,  if  our  self-consciousness 
and  the  consciousness  of  God  form  two  sides  of  one  and  the 
same  intuition,  which  belong  together  as  thoroughly  as  right 
and  left,  above  and  below.  This  connection  between 
^*- eogito"  and  '■'•  Deit*  cogitatur^'*  between  the  certainty  of  self 
and  the  certainty  of  God,  is  the  point  to  be  proved  and  illus- 
trated, without  which  the  doctrine  of  Descartes  remains  mis- 
understood. This  doctrine  cannot,  as  usually  happens,  be 
conceived  and  expounded  as  if  it  first  promises  a  method, 
and  then  does  not  keep  its  promise,  but  leaps  from  the  fact 
of  self-certainty  to  that  of  causality,  and  then  to  the  onto- 
logical  proof  of  the  existence  of  God,  derives  from  the 
essence  of  God  some  of  his  attributes,  among  them  veracity. 
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and  then  courageously  advances  to  the  knowledge  \^  ^®  °™^ 
If  this  were  the  fact  with  reference  to  the  progress  o^^^'  ^ 
cartes'  thoughts,  there  would  be  in  them  no  njcthoasj""^^ 
advance;  and  Epistemon's  objection  would  be  well  takeS(?^ 
that  we  do  not  advance  a  step  from  the  fact  of  self-certainty.  ^ 
"  A  beautiful  knowledge  indeed !  You  have  a  method  to 
prove  every  thing,  to  avoid  making  a  false  step,  and  trip, 
therefore,  around  the  same  point,  without  taking  a  step  in 
advance!"^  Episteraon  says  what  Descartes  puts  in  his 
mouth  !  The  philosopher  was  acquainted  with  this  objection. 
In  order  to  discover  the  methodical  progress  from  the 
certainty  of  self  to  the  certainty  of  God,  we  must  take  the 
expression  of  the  first,  the  "  cogito  "  or  the  *'  sum  co^'tona," 
exactly  in  the  sense  in  which  the  philosopher  conceives  it 
and  establishes  it.  Ills  desire  for  truth  requires  self-exami- 
nation, which  consists  in  the  perception  that  we  deceive  our- 
selves  in  many  instances,  and,  therefore,  possibly  in  all ;  that 
we  have  no  reason  to  regard  any  of  our  opinions  as  true; 
rather,  that  we  are  in  a  state  of  universal  uncertainty,  and 
completely  destitute  of  the  truth.  On  this  knowledge  of 
self  rests  that  all-embracing  doubt  which  admits  the  possi- 
bility of  delusion  everywhere,  and  distinctly  recognizes  that 
we  are  destitute  of  the  truth.  The  Cartesian  doubt  is  noth- 
ing else  than  the  certainty  of  this  defect^  of  this  our  universal 
intellectual  imperfection.  In  one  and  the  same  act,  doubt 
reveals  to  us  our  thinking  nature  and  our  defective  intelli- 
gence. Not  for  nothing  follows  the  '''■cogito  ergo  *um"  imme- 
diately from  the  de  omnibus  dtibito"  lam  myself,  that  being 
whose  existence  is  immediately  evident  to  me.  I  am  myself 
the  being  of  whose  possession  of  truth  I  doubt  absolutely,  as 
to  whose  intellectual  excellence  I  am  completely  puzzled. 
He  who  does  not  find  in  the  Cartesian  '■^cogito"  that  expres- 
sion of  one's  own  thought,  certain  of  itself,  the  confession  of 
one's  own  comfilete  intellectual  destitution  so  far  as  the  state 
of  thought  referred  to  in  the  "  cogito  "  is  concerned,  he  does 

»  Eecb.  de  la  v6rlt<5.    CEuvres,  xl.  pp.  372,  373. 
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ideas,  <>7M^tand  what  that  sentence  means,  and  is  ignorant, 
glancafits  theme  and  its  origin.     The  certainty  of  one's  own  \ 

(Wcii>g  being  springs  from  doubt,  and  is  penetrated  with    I 
le  conviction  that  one's  own  thought  is  destitute  of  knowl-  / 
edge  and  of  truth,  though  sorely  needing  it.  y/ 

But  to  be  conscious  of  one's  own  imperfection  is  to  strive 
for,  and  therefore  to  conceive,  perfection.  The  idea  of  the 
perfect  is,  tlierefore,  necessarily  and  iinmediatelj  connected 
with  the  act  — ^it  is  indeed  contained  in  it  —  wliich  makes  ua 
certain  of  our  own  imperfection.  And  exactly  therein  con- 
sists the  profound  and  now  evident  connection  between  the 
Cartesian  "  cogilo  "  and  "  Deu&  cogilaiurr  ^ 

2.  T}i£  Idea  of  the  Perfect  and  its  Primarineu.  —  As  neces- 
sary as  is  the  conception  of  myself,  so  necessary  is  the  idea 
of  God  :  as  necessary  as  is  the  certainty  of  my  own  imperfect 
existence,  so  necessary  is  the  conception  of  the  perfect. 
This  conception  is  necessary  and  inseparable  from  the 
thought  most  entirely  our  own,  but  from  this  we  are  as  yet 
by  no  means  entitled  to  infer  the  existence  of  God.  There 
arises  on  the  contr£\ry,  from  tlie  point  we  have  won,  a  series 
of  doubts  of  this  inference.  If  the  perfect  is  the  goal  of 
our  endeavors,  it  can  be  nothing  else  than  an  idea  in  us, 
hf>wever  necessarily  such  a  goal  may  be  conceived.  When 
we  become  conscious  of  our  pctwers,  we  are  aware  at  the 
same  time  of  our  defects  and  limitations ;  and  while  in 
thought  we  increase  our  powers,  and  disregard  tlieir  limita- 
tions, we  come  by  the  known  "  via  eminentia  "  to  the  concep- 
tion of  a  moat  perfect  being,  which  is  none  other  than  our  own 
imperfect  self,  with  the  omission  of  all  that  the  first  syllable 
indicates.  Exactly,  therefore,  because  the  idea  of  the  perfect 
proceeds  from  the  consciousness  of  imperfect  humaioialure,  it 
is  a  mere  work  of  the  latter ;  it  is  only  an  ideajjipt_God ;  and 
the  antKropologieal  arguihent  Which^prolrdsed  to  support  the 
ontological  proof,  seems  at  first  to  be  very  unfavorable  to  it. 

1  Cf.  DUc.  de  la  m<StIi.,  W.  p.  Id9,  conceroJDg  tLix  progress  in  Descartee' 
though  ta. 
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It  is  true  that  from  the  idea  of  the  imperfect,  —  if  we  omit 
the  negations,  —  that  of  the  perfect  can  be  produced,  and 
brought  into  consciousness.  But  the  problem  is  not  tliua 
solved,  but  only  referred  to  the  question,  How  does  the  idea 
of  the  wi perfect  arise  ?  How  do  we  attain  to  the  knowledge 
of  our  own  impei'fection  ?  It  is  one  thing  to  be  imperfect^ 
another  to  know  that  we  are.  In  the  one  case,  imperfection 
is  a  state  in  which  I  am  involved:  in  the  other,  it  is  an  object 
which  I  make  clear  to  myself.  This  perception,  at  least,  is 
not  imperfect,  but  is  as  perfect  as  it  is  true.  That  I  am 
involved  in  self-delusion  is  an  undoubted  proof  of  my 
defects :  that  I  break  through  its  barriers,  and  perceive  my 
self-delusion,  is  an  undoubted  proof  of  a  perception  present 
in  nie,  without  which  I  should  continue  in  the  darkness  of 
delusion,  and  the  idea  of  my  imperfection  would  never  occur 
to  me.  If  the  question  were  aa  to  the  estimation  of  a  work 
of  art,  every  one  knows  that  the  art  critic  would  see  its 
defects  more  clearly  than  any  one  else,  because  he  is  familiar 
witli  the  perfections  of  art,  and  knows  what  this  particular 
work  requires.  There  are  no  defects  for  idiots :  either  they 
find  every  thing  good,  or  they  condemn  without  discrimina- 
tion. Only  tlie  critic  sees  imperfections :  they  can  be  appre- 
hended only  in  the  light  of  tlie  perfect,  the  light  which 
illuminates  that  "  via  emineniia "  on  wluch  man  supposes 
he  first  finds  the  idea  of  the  perfect.  It  is  no  wonder  that  he 
fmds  it,  since  he  had  it  already,  and  had  to  have  it,  wiien  lie 
perceived  his  own  imperfection.  Without  truth,  there  is  no 
desire  for  truth,  no  self-examination,  no  becoming  perplexed 
with  reference  to  ourselves  and  all  our  conceptions,  no 
doubt,  no  certainty  of  self,  no  ^'■coglto  ergo  ««m." 

3.  The  Primarinese^  Realitij^  and  Truthfulnesa  of  God.  — 
The  relation  is  now  reversed,  and  what  seemed  to  be  the 
inference,  is  in  truth  the  ground.  From  the  idea  of  the  per- 
fect, springs  that  of  the  imperfect :  that  is  more  original  than 
this,  therefore  more  original  than  the  knowledge  of  our  own 
imperfection,  of  our  own  thinking  being.     In  our  certainty 
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of  God,  our  certainty  of  self  has  its  roots.     The  idea  of  God  \ 
is  not  merely  one  among  others,  but  is  the  only  one  of  its  \ 
kind,  because  it  is  the  source  of  aU  light.     It  is  not  merely    \ 
as  clear  and  evident  as  the  concei)tiuu  of  our  own  being,  but     / 
far  clearer,  because  it  first  illuminates  this  conception.     "It    J 
is  of  all  our  ideas  the  clearest  and  most  distinct,  and  there-    / 
fore  the  truest."^     This  sentence  of  Descartes  is  now  first  / 
intelligible. 

But  as  the  primariness  of  the  idea  of  God,  its  independence 
ot"  our  thought  and  existence,  its  causality  in  reference  to 
our  knowledge  of  self,  is  evident,  the  reality  of  God  is  there- 
with clear  of  itself.  It  is  proved  that  the  idea  of  the  perfect, 
primary  as  it  is,  is  not  merely  an  idea,  but  God.  Without 
the  reality  of  God,  there  is  no  idea  of  God,  no  idea  of  the 
perfect  in  us,  no  perception  of  our  own  imperfection,  no 
"  de  omnibus  eogito"  no  "  cogiio  ergo  aum^  In  this  connec- 
tion we  see  the  progress  of  Descartes'  thoughts  in  their 
methodical  conclusiveness. 

And  not  only  the  fact  that  God  is,  now  appears  beyond 
doubt  (because  the  existence  and  idea  of  God  first  make 
true  doubt  possible),  but  also  what  he  is.  The  idea  which 
illuminates  the  state  of  our  own  intellectual  imperfection  in 
the  clearest  manner,  can  be  nothing  else  than  intellectual 
perfection  itself,  with  which  no  kind  of  defect  is  compatible. 
This  God  is,  therefore,  absolute  truth  and  truthfulness  itself, 
which,  with  deception,  excludes,  also,  from  himself  the  pur- 
pose to  deduce.'  Thus  is  the  last  aud  most  oppressive  doubt 
removed,  that  stood  in  the  way  of  the  possibility  of  true 
knowledge,  in  our  self-examination.  Now  I  know  that  ntrv 
demon  has  banished  me  into  a  phantom  world,  and  afflicted  1 
me  with  incurable  blindness.  If  I  had  remained  a  i)risoner  / 
in  delusion,  as  in  a  dark,  labyrinthine  dungeon,  with  no  way 
out,  I  could  not  even  doubt,  since  even  doubt  proves  that  I 
am  conscious  of  delusion,  and  that  somewhat  of  the  infalUhh 
light  has  shone  into  Uiy  spirit.     Now  doubt  is  cleared  up. 
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The  knowledge  of  things  is  possible;  my  presentations  are 
no  phantoms;  things  are  as  I  conceive  them,  when  I  con- 
sider them  in  that  infallible  light ;  i.e.,  when  I  clearly  and 
distinctly  apprehend  them. 

After  we  have  thus  become  acquainted  with  the  true 
nature  of  Descartes'  proof  of  existence  of  God,  and  the  true 
connection  of  its  various  parts,  we  cannot  help  perceiving 
that  the  statements  concerning  the  idea,  realit}',  and  truthful-  j«  X 

ness  of  God,  arg  not  edifying  assurances,  but  principles^  wTiigH" 
constitute  the  foundation  of  knowledge,  and  supj 
remainder  of  _the_gy8tem. 


The  Fact  of  Error. 
T  I  ^HE  poBsibility  of  koowledge  is  establislied.     "With  this 


± 


certainty  arises  a  new  doubt,  diametrically  opposed  to 
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the  first  one,  for  the  possibility  of  knowledge  seems  to  be 
grounded  in  a  way  that  excludes  the  possibility  of  error. 
At  first  nothing  was  clearer  than  our  errors,  now  nothiug  is 
more  unintelligible.  If  our  thinking  nature  springs  from 
the  primary  source  of  light  and  truth,  if  we  are  not  pris- 
oners to  delusion,  and  if  the  world  which  we  conceive  is  no 
phantom  world,  but  truly  real,  whence  comes  the  possibility 
of  delusion,  and  that  state  of  blindness  in  winch  we,  in  fact, 
find  ourselves?  The  ground  of  it  cannot  be  sougtit  in  God, 
therefore  not  in  the  nature  of  our  conceptions,  therefore 
only  in  ourselves.  We  are  not  deceived,  but  we  deceive 
ourselves.  All  error  is  self-deception.  The  question  is,- lu 
what  does  this  self-deception  consist,  and  from  what  sourl* 
does  it  spring?^ 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out,  that,  in  the  mere  state  of 
conception,  no  error  takes  place,  and  tliat  the  possibility  of 
error  iii'st  enters  with  judgmenU  which  declares  our  concep- 
tions, states,  or  properties  of  things  without  us.*  In  a  judg- 
ment of  such  a  kind,  error  is  made  or  expressed,  but  this 
expression  of  error  is  not  its  source.     What  is  asserted  in  a 
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judgment  is  either  true  or  false,  but  a  true  or  false  asser- 
tion is  not  yet  my  error.  I  have  only  erred  when  I  hold  a 
true  judgment  false,  a  false  one  true,  a  doubtful  one  certain, 
a  certain  one  doubtful.  To  hold  a  true  judgment  false  is  to 
deny  it,  to  hold  a  false  one  true  is  to  aiSrm  it.  If  I  hold  a 
doubtful  judgment  certain,  and  a  certain  judgment  doubtful, 
I  deny  in  the  one  case  the  uncertainty,  and  in  the  other  the 
certainty.  From  tliis  it  appears,  that  not  in  judgment  as 
such,  but  in  our  acceptance  or  rejection,  in  our  aff.rming  or 
denybig  of  judgment,  error  properly  consists ;  and  its  source 
can  therefore  only  be  contained  in  our  faculty  of  affirming 
or  denying,  accepting  or  rejecting. 

Tills  faculty  requires  more  precise  determination.  If  we 
vfQVQ  forced  to  affirm  every  true  judgment,  and  to  deny  every 
false  one,  we  could  not  err.  Error  can  therefore  only  arise 
from  such  a  faculty  of  affirming  or  denying  as  excludes  all 
force  from  itself,  and  depends  entirely  upon  our  inclination. 
This  unconditioned  or  free  faculty  to  affirm,  just  as  well  as 
to  deny,  the  same  proposition,  is  will,  or  the  freedom  of 
choice  (free  will).  A  judgment  is  the  work  of  the  under- 
standing :  the  affirming  or  denying  of  it  is  the  work  of  the 
will.  Error  consists  in  our  preferring  the  false  judgment  to 
the  true,  in  our  preferring  to  assert  the  false :  it  is  only 
possible  because  the  choice  between  the  two  lies  completely 
in  our  power.  It  is  accordingly  clear  that  the  two  faculties, 
understanding  and  will,  co-operate  to  produce  error,  since  by 
virtue  of  its  freedom  the  will  is  guilty  of  error  through  the 
understanding,  or  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  since 
the  will  turns  the  understanding  from  the  path  of  knowl- 
edge. ^ 

2,  Will  and  Understanding.  —  To  make  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation of  the  source  of  error,  the  relation  between  these 
two  faculties  must  be  more  closely  examined.  If  the  wiU 
were  compelled  to  affirm  the  true  judgment,  to  deny  the 
false  one,  to  leave  the  uncertain  one  undecided,  it  would  be 
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bound  to  the  understanding,  by  it  mastered  and  guided^ 
equally  limited  in  its  sphere  of  action.  But  as  we  have 
already  seen,  this  is  by  no  means  the  truth.  Our  under- 
standing is  limited.  There  is  much  that  I  cannot  compre- 
hend at  all,  or  only  obscurely  and  indistinctly:  there  is 
nothing  which  the  will  cannot  affirm  or  deny,  accept  or 
reject,  or  towards  which  it  cannot  occupy  an  attitude  of  indif- 
ference ;  i.e.,  nothing  which  it  cannot  neither  affirm  or  deny. 
It  reaches  farther,  therefore,  than  the  understanding:  it 
extends  to  the  unknown  as  well  as  to  the  known,  and  can 
aflSrm  or  deny  the  one  as  well  as  the  other.  "The  will  is 
therefore  greater  than  the  understanding."  It  is  not  merely 
greater,  but  since  it  extends  to  every  thing,  while  the  under- 
standing is  limited  in  its  knowledge  to  a  definite  sphere,  it 
is  unlimited,  while  the  understanding  is  limited.  This 
unconditioned  greatness  of  the  will  is  our  freedom,  and  like- 
ness to  God.  "  The  will,  or  the  freedom  of  the  vrill,"  says 
Descartes,  "is  of  all  my  faculties  the  only  one  which, 
according  to  my  experience,  is  so  great  that  I  cannot  con- 
ceive a  greater.  It  is  this  faculty  pre-eminently  by  reason 
of  which  I  believe  I  am  created  in  the  image  of  God."  But 
if  will  and  luiderstandiiig  are  so  related  to  each  other  that 
the  latter  is  subject  to  natural  Umits,  while  the  former  is 
completely  independent  of  them,  it  is  evident  that  neither 
of  the  two,  taken  byjtself,  can  be  the  source  of^ error,  not 
the  understanding  alone,  because  as  our  natural  faculty  of_ 
knowledge,  dependen^uj>on  God,  it  cannot  be  deceptive ; 
nojt^e  will  alonej_sineej  as  qiii^  unconditiQued  faculty  0^ 
freedom,  it  is,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  divine.^ 

That  concurrence  of  the  two  faculties  through  which  error 
is  caused  must  accordingly  consist  in  this:  The  liuman  will, 
by  virtue  of  its  freedom,  perverts  the  understanding,  and 
transforms  its  infallible  light  into  a  Will-o'-the-wisp.  Error 
can  be  nothing  else  than  a  blameworthy  ignorance. 

3.  Blameworthy  Ljnorance.  —  By   means   of  its  unlimited 
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character,  the  will  extends  both  to  the  known  and  the 
unknown,  to  the  clear  and  the  obscure  sphere  uf  knowledge! 
and,  by  means  of  its  freedom,  it  can  both  aflirm  and  deny 
the  cxne  and  the  other.  But  if  it  affirms  or  denies  independ- 
ently of  clear  and  distinct  knowledge,  it  acts  groundtessly ;  i.e., 
it  judges  without  reasons,  and  errs  therefore  in  any  case,  no 
matter  what  judgment  it  affirms  or  denies.  Error,  therefore, 
reaches  farther  than  we  at  first  determined.  Even  the  affirma- 
tion of  a  Jrue_judgnTEnt  Js  jm  error  if  it  is  made  without 
grounds.  I  affirm  the  judgment  without  knowing  that,  and 
why,  it  is  true :  I  judge  in  the  darkness,  and  stumble  thrnugh 
accident  upon  the  truth,  like  a  blind  fowl  upon  a  grain  of 
corn.  If  I  would  be  true  to  myself,  I  must  confess  that  I  do 
not  know  the  truth  with  reference  to  the  matter  in  question : 
I  am  iu  darkness,  and  avoid  every  assertion  about  it.  But  as 
Boon  as  I  judge,  I  imagine  a  certainty  which  I  do  not  have ;  I 
deceive  myself,  therefore ;  i.e.,  I  err.  Or  I  pretend  to  others 
a  certainty  which  I  do  not  possess,  and  which  I  know  that  I 
do  nut  possess;  I,  therefore,  deceive  others;  i.e.,  I  lie.  If 
the  affirmed  judgment  is  false,  the  manifest  error  is  a  double 
one ;  it  is  an  error,  both  in  relation  to  the  fact  and  person- 
ally :  I  am  deceived  in  the  fact,  and  deceived  concerning  my- 
self. To  repeat  an  earlier  example,  it  is  no  error  fur  me  to 
conceive  the  sun  as  a  moved  disk.  I  err  as  soon  as  I  judge 
tliat  the  sun  is  a  moved  disk ;  I  err  as  to  the  fact  and 
personally  when  I  affirm  the  geocentric  system  ;  T  err  if  I 
deny  it  without  insight  into  the  grounds  of  the  system,  and 
hold  the  opposite  one  true. 


n.    THE   WISH   FOR    TRUTH. 

1.  The  Prevention  of  Error.  —  Error  consists  in  groundless 
assertion.  It  arises  from  the  freedom  of  the  will  as  the 
faculty  of  affirming  or  denying  groundlessly.  In  this  fticulty 
lies  likewise  the  power  neither  to  affirm  or  deny  ;  i.e.,  to  with- 
hold every  groundless  assertion,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  to  avoid  every  error.     As  soon  as  I  am  true  to  myself, 
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I  must  be  aware  of  my  states  of  personal  uncertainty,  my 
lack  of  insight;  and  by  means  of  this  knowledge,  I  am  able 
to  abstain  from  every  enor  and  all  mere  apparent  knowledge. 
But  if  in  every  case  of  error  the  possibility  not  to  err  stood 
open,  every  error  into  whicH  we  fall  is  our  own  deed  and 
fault.  We  should  not  err  if  our  knovylcdj^e  were  perfect :  it 
isimperfect,  and  thia  imjTPij'tyf:imT_jg_rint.  qvt  f;n]lh,  t^rij^^fjip! 
defect  or  limit  of  our  nature-  Without  this  defect,  there 
would  be  no  possibility  of  erring;  and  in  spite  of  it^  we 
should  avoid  error  if  we  carefully  withheld  our  judgment, 
and  never  again  wished  to  seem  to  know,  except  when  in 
truth  we  clearly  and  distinctly  perceive  ;  ifvre  in  no  case  jn'e- 
ferred  groundless  judgment  to  those  that  are  grounded.  This 
choice  constitutes  error,  and  t!ie  freedom  of  the  will  makes 
this  choice  possible.  Grounded  judgments  are  few,  while 
ungrounded  ones  are  numerous.  The  appearance  of  know- 
ing more  than  one  really  knows,  is  tempting,  and  occasions 
that  misuse  of  freedom  through  which  we  prefer  ungrounded 
judgments  to  those  which  are  grounded.  We  can  now  say 
exactly  what  the  understanding  and  will  contribute  to  error. 
The  contribution  of  the  understanding  lies  in  its  limits,  that 
of  the  will  in  its  mis^use.  The  limits  of  the  understanding  is 
a  natxiral  defect,  the  misuse  of  the  will  is  a  moral  one  ; 
namely,  a  lack  of  personal  truthfulness,  genuine  knowledge 
of  self,  and  self-examination.' 

From  the  above  explanation,  it  follows  that  error  enters 
in  a  blameworthy  manner  as  soon  as  we  treat  the  unknown 
as  known.  To  the  unknown  belongs  also  the  unknowable. 
We  are  not  able  to  know  the  purposes  of  God,  and  dare  not» 
therefore,  pretend  to  know  any  thing  by  means  of  these  pur- 
poses: the  teleological  explanation  of  natural  things  is  there- 
fore erroneous.  "  Even  from  this  reason  I  am  convinced 
that  that  whole  class  of  final  causes  can  have  no  place  in  the 
explanation  of  nature,  for  it  seems  to  me  to  be  temerity  to 
inquire  after  the  purposes  of  God."      Here  Descartes  and 
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Spinoza  meet ;  both  deny  the  valitUty  of  the  concept  of  pur- 
pose in  the  explanation  of  tilings;  Descartes,  because  the 
purposes  of  God  are  unknowalile  ;  Spinoza,  because  they  are 
impossible.  The  step  from  unknowableness  to  impossibility 
is  not  long,  and  is  the  logical  advance  of  rationalism.' 

That  we  err,  is  our  fault,  not  the  fault  of  God.  In  so  far 
as  our  will  causes  error,  it  is  at  once  evident  that  it  does  not 
belong  among  the  works  of  God.  But  also  the  imperfection 
of  our  intellectual  nature  does  not  derogate  from  the  divine 
perfection.  The  divine  perfection  requires  the  perfection  of 
the  divine  works;  but  this  co^^iats  in  the  u'AoZe,  and  suffers 
so  little  from  the  defects  of  individual  things,  that  it  rather 
results  from  it.  The  imperfection  of  our  limited  existence 
appears  perfection  when  considered  in  reference  to  the  whole, 
therefore  also  in  reference  to  God.  ••*  What  would  perhaps 
have  to  be  considered  very  imperfect  if  it  existed  alone,  is 
perhaps  very  perfect  considered  as  part  of  the  whole."  Here 
Descartes  and  Leibnitz  meet.  The  vindication  of  the  per- 
fection of  the  whole  from  the  inii)erfection  of  individuals 
forms  the  fundamental  thought  of  the  Leibnitzian  Theodicee 
as  the  nullity  of  purpose  and  the  concept  of  purpose  of  the 
pbilosophy  of  Spinoza.* 

2.  The  Lower  and  Higher  Freedom  of  the  Will.  —  Out 
errors  are  the  fault  of  our  will :  they  are  caused  by  it,  and 
by  it  they  can  be  avoided.  We  must,  therefore,  distinguish 
w^ithin  the  will  certain  states  or  stages  according  as  it,  by 
its  action,  is  guilty  of,  or  avoids,  error.  There  are,  therefore, 
different  stages  of  freedom,  lower  and  higher ;  and  that 
which  directly  produces  error  must  be  considered  the  lowest.. 
This  consists  in  affirming  or  denying  without  reason ;  and 
results  from  the  irrational  action  of  the  will,  i.e.,  from  mere 
arbitrariness,  which  is  determined  in  its  choice  of  judgments 
and  actions  by  no  kind  of  rational  considerations.  The 
indifference  of  tbo  will  ia,  therefore,  the  lowest  stage  of  free- 
dom.    Freedom  is  so  much  the  higher,  and  the  will  so  much 
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the  freer,  ttie  clearer  tlie  reasons  on  account  of  which  it 
affirms  or  denies ;  i.e.,  the  more  it  acts  in  accordance  with 
insight.  "But  that  indifference  which  I  experience  when 
no  sort  of  rational  considerations  incline  me  more  to  one  aide 
than  the  other,  is  the  lowest  etage  of  freedom,  and  proves^j 
not  its  perfection,  but  the  ahsciice  of  knowledge.  For  if ' 
I  always  clearly  knew  what  is  true  and  good,  I  should  never 
be  in  doubt  what  to  judge  and  to  choose,  and  I  should  thus  be 
entirely  free  without  ever  being  indifferent." '  Thus  the 
lugher  is  distinguished  fi-ora  the  lower,  the  rational  from  the 
indifferent  and  groundless,  the  enlightened  by  freedom  from 
that  which  is  blind,  and  destitute  of  knowledge.  Through 
the  latter  alone,  moral  action  is  possible.  Here  we  see  the 
fundamental  thought  of  Descartes'  ethical  doctrine. 

3.  Freedom  from  Error.  —  Here  we  again  see  in  the  clear- 
est manner  the  beginning  of  the  entire  system.  There  was 
only  one  means  of  penetrating  the  blindings  of  our  deeply 
rooted  self-delusions :  we  had  to  become  sceptical  as  to  our- 
selves, to  doubt  of  the  validity  and  truth  of  all  our  concep- 
tions, to  accustom  ourselves  to  this  doubt,  and  to  strengthen 
ourselves  in  this  habit  of  self-examination,  even  as  we  had 
done  in  the  habit  of  self-delusion.  This  intellectual  trans- 
formation can  take  place  only  through  the  will,  through  the 
wish  for  truth.  Now  we  see  to  the  very  bottom  of  our 
self-tlelusion,  and  of  the  doubt  which  is  directed  against  it. 
Error  lies  not  in  our  conceptions,  not  in  judgments  as  such, 
but  in  affirming  or  denying  them  without  reason;  in  an  act 
of  the  will,  therefore,  wliich  we  have  the  power  to  withhold. 
It  is  thus  the  will  in  the  lust  analysis  which  darkens  the 
understanding,  and  plunges  us  into  error:  it  ia  likewise 
the  will  which  preserves  us  from  error,  and  frees  us  from  it. 

We  wish  to  aflirm  or  deny  without  having  thought  or 
known  :  that  is  the  untruth  to  ourselves,  our  self-delusion,  our 
error.  "We  wish  to  affirm  or  deny  according  as  we  have  dis- 
tinctly known  :  that  is  tho  truth  to  ourselves,  the  doubt  of  the 

1  Med.,  Iv.  pp.  300,  301. 
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truth  of  our  conceptions,  the  perception  of  our  ignorance,  the 
firm  resolve  to  know,  to  think  clearly  and  distinctly,  and,  so 
long  as  we  are  in  the  dark,  not  to  judge.  To  act  according 
to  this  resolution  as  an  inviolable  law  is  the  business  of  the 
will  and  character.  "Thus  we  acquire  the  freedom  not  to 
err  as  a  kind  of  habit,  and  in  this  consists  the  greatest  and 
chief  perfection  of  man."  ' 

MM.,  iv.  pp.  306,  307. 


1.   Tlie  Existence  of  Bodies. 

A  FTER  we  have  proved  tlie  possibility  of  knowledge, 
-^-*-  and  explained  error,  we  must  now  consider  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  reality  of  the  objects  which  we  conceive  as 
things  without  us.  Faith  in  the  senses  affirms  this  rcaHty : 
self-examination  and  doutbt  have  shattered  the  fuith  in  the 
truth  of  the  presentations  of  the  senses.  The  idea  of  God 
has  made  me  aware  that  I  am  not  alone  in  the  world,  and 
from  the  perfection  of  God  it  is  self-evident  that  the  imper- 
fection of  my  existence  belongs  to  the  perfection  of  the 
whole.  I  am  imperfect,  because  limited:  I  am  limited, 
because  I  am  not  the  whole,  but  only  a  part  of  it,  not 
the  only  being  except  God,  but  only  one  among  others. 
There  are,  therefore,  besides  me,  yet  other  beings  in  the 
world. 

My  conceptions  are  true  in  so  far  as  I  do  not  deceive  ray- 
self:  things  are  as  I  conceive  them  if  I  think  them  clearly 
and  distinctly.  They  appear  to  me  as  bodies.  Is  not  this 
appearance  my  self-delusion  ?  Are  there  in  reality  bodies  ? 
Certain  it  is  that  the  presentation  or  picture  of  bodies  is 
present  to  ray  mind,  that  I  imagine  their  existence.  If  my 
thought  alone  can  be  the  cause  of  this  imagination,  or,  what 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  if  thought  and  imagination  are 
completely  identical,  there  is  no  reason  to  refer  the  fact,  that 
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T  represent  to  myself  bodies,  to  an  external  cause.  But 
imagination,  aa  it  seems,  is  diiferent  from  pure  thought.  I 
experience  tins  difference  as  suon  as  I  think  or  imagine  the 
Hame  object.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  figure  with  a  thou- 
sand sides,  though  it  is  tliought  as  easily  as  a  triangle. 
Since,  now,  tlie  essence  of  the  mind  consists  in  thought,  the 
faculty  of  imagination  appears  not  only  to  be  dependent 
upon  the  mental  nature,  but  to  require  the  union  of  it  with 
the  body.  It  appears,  that,  without  body,  our  imagination  of 
it  could  not  take  place.  The  fact,  therefore,  of  this  imagina- 
tion is  claimed  to  he  a  valid  reason  for  the  existence  of 
bodies.  The  entke  argument  rests  on  the  unproved  assump- 
tion, that  tliought  and  imagination  are  diflerent,  and  that 
imagination  is  something  else  than  a  mere  modificivtion  of 
thought.  By  such  an  argument  in  its  most  favorable  inter- 
pretation, the  existence  of  bodies  can  only  be  made  probable, 
but  never  certain.* 

But  the  attempted  proof  can  apparently  be  supported  with 
greater  certainty  on  the  fact  of  our  sensatiuns  and  similar 
experiences.  Huw,  without  the  existence  of  budies,  ai'e  such 
aflections  possible  as  pleasure  and  pain?  impulses  like  hunger 
and  thirst?  moods  like  joy  and  sadness?  sensati<ms  like  hard- 
ness and  softness,  warmth  and  cold,  color  and  tone?  sensa- 
tions of  smell  and  taste?  It  is  certain  that  we  have  such 
experiences ;  that,  of  all  our  experiences,  they  are  the  most 
vivid  and  importunate ;  that  they  come  without  our  will,  and, 
therefore,  as  it  appears,  from  things  without  us ;  that  we  re- 
ceive kiio%vledge  uf  the  latter  in  no  other  way  than  through 
the  impressions  upon  our  senses,  and  we,  therefore,  regard 
them  as  the  expression  of  things  themselves,  as  their  exact 
copies.  Involuntarily  we  refer  the  presentations  of  our  senses 
to  bodily  causes,  as  though  we  were  guided  by  a  natural 
instinct.  We  consider  them  as  the  elements  of  all  our  con- 
ceptions, sbtce  they  are  the  first  we  have,  and  so  come  to 
tliink  that  all  the  ideas   in   our  minds   enter  through   the 

1  M^d.,  vi.  pp.  322-32S. 
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senses,  and  that  all  the  impressions  upon  the  senses  are  made 
by  bodily  causes.  But  we  know  how  terribly  we  have  de- 
ceived oui-selves  concerning  the  truth  of  the  presentations  of 
the  senses,  not  merely  in  dreams  where  they  have  no  reaUty 
at  all,  but  also  in  states  of  waking,  where  perception  repre- 
sents the  same  object,  now  in  one  way,  now  in  another,  and 
at  times  even  completely  deceives  us.  The  four-cornered 
tower  appears  round  in  the  distance :  after  an  amputation, 
pain  is  still  experienced  in  the  amputated  member.  Aecord- 
iiJglyj  we  can  prove  the  existence  of  bodies  just  as  little  by 
our  sensations  as  by  our  imagination.* 

So  much  is  certain :  we  have  sensitive  presentations ;  they 
must  be  caused,  and  the  power  that  produces  them  is  either 
within  or  without  us.  If  it  is  in  us,  it  must  be  the  under- 
standing or  will;  and,  in  that  case,  they  must  either  be 
thought  or  willed.  But  they  are  neither;  they  come  without 
the  action  of  thought  or  will,  often  indeed  against  the  will. 
The  cause,  therefore,  cannot  be  our  mind,  i.e.,  we  ourselves; 
and  it  must,  then,  exist  without  us,  either  in  God  or  in  thuigs 
of  a  nature  different  from  God  and  our  own  spiritual  being. 
Suppose  that  God  is  the  cause:  he  must  have  produced  them 
either  immediat^'ly,  or  through  intermediate  causes  of  a  higher 
nature  than  ours.  They  would  in  that  case  have  originated 
in  a  way  that  is,  and  must  remain,  entirely  hidden  from  us; 
while  we  are  impelled  by  our  very  nature  to  seek  their  origin 
in  an  entirely  different  direction.  Their  true  origin  would 
remain  not  only  veiled  from  us,  we  should  not  only  be 
stricken  with  blindness  concerning  it,  hut  we  should  be 
involved  in  a  complete  delusion,  —  a  delusion  not  due  to  our- 
selves^  not  to  any  fault  of  ours,  but  to  the  ver^'  constitution 
of  our  nature.  We  should  he  led  into  error  l\y  God  himself, 
and  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  divine  truthfulness  (intel- 
lectual perfection).  It  is,  accordingly,  certain  that  the  cause 
of  our  sensitive  presentations  is  not  we,  not  God,  but  bodies 
themselves,  for  that  is  the  name  we  apply  to  natures  different 

1  M6d.,  vi.  pp.  325-331. 
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from  God  and  mind.     Bodies  are^  but  what  are  they  ?     That 
is  the  next  question.' 

2.  Substances.  God  and  Thin/p.  —  It  is  evident  that  bodies 
in  reality  exist  as  tlie  cause  of  our  presentations  of  bodies, 
that  they  exist  independently  of  our  thought,  that  our 
existence  is  not  essential  to  theirs.  Such  an  independent 
lieing,  Descartes  c;d]s  tmhstance.  "I  say  that  two  sidistancea 
are  in  truth  diflerent,  when  each  of  them  can  exist  without 
the  other."  *■'  Exactly  in  this  consists  the  nature  of  sub- 
stancest  that  they  mutually  exclude  each  other.  This  deter- 
mination is  valid,  both  of  bodies  and  minds;  cacli  exists 
independently  of  the  other,  and  is  in  this  respect  suhstance, 
but  only  in  this.  For  if  a  substance  is  a  being  that  needs 
no  other  in  order  to  exist,  and  is,  therefore,  completely  inde- 
pendent, there  can,  strictly  speaking,  bo  but  one  whitdi  itself 
dei>end3  upon  nothing,  while  every  thing  else  depends  upon 
it.  If  there  were  several  of  such  substances,  they  would  have 
to  mutually  exclude  and  condition,  and  therefore  limits  each 
other.  There  can  be,  therefore,  but  one  absolutelj'  independ- 
ent being,  but  one  substnnce  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word; 
and  that  substance  is  God.  He  is  substance  in  an  rtbsolute 
sense;  mind  and  body  only  relatively.  God  is  infinite:  mind 
and  body,  on  the  other  hand,  arc  finite  because  they  mutually 
exclude  and  limit  each  other.  There  are,  accordingly,  two 
kinds  of  substances,  —  God  and  things.  The  former  is  infinite, 
the  latter  finite.  We  cannot  call  them  species  of  substance, 
since  they  have  no  common  genus.  Descartes  says  exiilicitly, 
that  the  word  substance  cannot  be  used  in  the  same  sense 
(wnivoce)  of  things  and  God.  God  is  the  cause  of  all  thin^. 
Minds  and  bodies  are,  therefore,  dependent  beings  in  relation 
to  God,  since  they  need  for  their  existence  the  existence  and 
activity  of  God.  The  concept  of  substance  in  relation  to 
the  world  or  the  totality  of  finite  things  must,  accordingly, 
be  limited  so  as  to  indicate  such  beings  as  require  for  their 
existence  merely  the  concourse  of  God.     "  By  a  substJince 

1  Med.,  vj.  pp.  aai-aTS.     Cf.  above,  chap.  Iv.  p.  358. 
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whieb  in  no  way  is  in  need  of  another  being,  but  one  being 
can  be  understood ;  namely,  God.  We  cannot  conceive  how 
otliers  can  exist  save  by  the  concourse  of  God.  The  term 
substance  does  not,  therefore,  apply  miivoce^  to  adopt  an 
expression  of  the  schools,  to  God  and  other  beings ;  i.e.,  no 
raeiining  of  this  word  can  be  accepted  wiiich  is  coramon  to 
God  and  to  them."' 

In  this  explanation,  two  conceptions  have  important 
results,  —  the  unity  of  substance  —  in  comparison  with  which 
things,  minds  and  bodies,  are  not  real  substances- — and  the 
concourse  of  God.  The  first  concept  contains  the  motive  of 
Spinozism;  tlie  second,  of  Occasionalism. 

3.  Attribute  and  Modes. — Substances  are  fundamentally 
difterent  in  nature.  We  can  only  know  what  the}-  are  from 
their  manifestations  or  properties.  That  property  which 
expresses  the  essence  of  substance,  and  necessarily  belongs 
to,  or  dwells  in  it,  is  attribute.  Attribute  is  the  quality 
without  which  substance  can  neither  be  nor  bo  thoufiht. 
Within  a  substance,  dijflerent  and  chang-ing  determiuatious 
are  possible  j  its  attribute  remains,  though  it  can  assume 
a  variety  of  forms,  and  express  itself  in  a  variety  of  ways ; 
these  forms  are  mode^^  or  modifications.  We  can  think  sub- 
stance and  attribute  without  modes,  but  not  modes  without 
substance  and  attribute.  Modes,  therefore,  are  not  neces- 
sary hut  accidental  properties  of  substance,  and  in  this 
respect  we  call  them  accidents.  Thus,  mind  cannot  exist 
without  thought,  though  it  may  very  well  without  imagiuLng 
or  desiring  this  or  that  object.  Tliought  is  the  attnbute  of 
the  mind:  imagination  and  desire  are  modes  of  thought.  In 
like  manner,  figure  cannot  be  thought  without  space,  though 
space  can  very  well  be  thought  without  figure  :  figures  are 
modes  of  space,  while  apace  itself  eoustitutes  a  necessary, 
attribute  of  body.  A  substance  can  only  change  its  modes,  i 
not  its   essence.     The  change   of  its  states,  and  therewith 

s  Obj.  et  Rc'p.    Def.,  v.-x.    (CEuvrea,  i.  pp.  4S3,  4fi4,  4G4,  46S.    Pr.,  i.  sees. 
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change  in  general,  falls  under  the  concept  of  mode.  In  God, 
no  change  is  possible :  there  is,  therefore,  in  liim  only  attri- 
butes, not  modes. ^ 

In  these  concepts  all  kinds  of  distinctions  are  contained. 
These  exist  either  between  different  substances,  or  between 
substance  and  attribute  as  between  different  attributes,  or 
between  substance  and  mode  as  between  different  modes. 
Thie  first  kind  of  distinction  Descartes  calls  real^  the  second 
rational,  the  tliird  modal.  Real,  for  example,  is  the  distinc- 
tion between  mind  and  body;  rational,  that  between  mind 
and  thought,  bcKly  and  extension,  extension  and  divisibility ; 
modal,  that  between  body  and  figure,  or  figure  aud  motion.* 

U.    TUE    ATTRIBIITES    OF   THINOS. 

1.  False  Attributes,  —  We  apprehend  the  essence  of  things 
by  means  of  their  necessary  attributes  or  properties.  The 
question  in  what  these  consist  can  now  be  accepted  as  the 
form  into  which  the  problem  of  knowledge  resolves  itself. 
What  are  tilings  in  ihamelves?  W^hat  are  they  as  objects  of 
our  clear  and  distinct  conception  ?  The  question  would  be 
easy  to  answer  if  they  were  not  at  the  same  time  objects 
of  our  obscure  and  indistinct  conceptions.  In  the  sifting  of 
these  two  modes  of  thought  lies  the  diificult  and  critical  point, 
the  problem  without  the  solution  of  which  there  can  be  no 
knowledge  of  thmgs.  What  we  clearly  and  distinctly  conceive 
in  things  is  their  true  attribute  :  what  we  conceive  in  them 
obscurely  and  confusedly  is  their  false  attribute-.  We  kavsv 
therefore,  to  undertake  the  critical  separation  of  the  twov 
When  we  subtract  from  the  intuition  of  things  theiir  fiilse 
attributes,  only  the  true  remain.  What,  therefore),  are  the 
false  or  imaginary  attributes?  Plainly  all  those  which  we 
ascribe  to  things  as  sucli,  though  they  are  only  modes  in 
which  we  conceive  them.  If  we  regard  as  a  property  of 
objects  what  is  merely  a  property  of  our  thouglit,  we  attribute 
to  bodies  what  belongs  to  ourselves.     The  matter  is  then  thor- 

1  Frino.,  i.  sees.  82-06.  *  lb.,  L  sees.  61, 62. 
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oughly  confuseil,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  things 
impossible.  The  more  hubitutil  and  involuntary  is  this  mode 
of  consideration,  the  more  thorough  is  tlie  confusion,  and  the 
more  difficult  the  sifting.  We  consider  the  duration  of  a  thing 
as  a  property  contained  in  its  nature,  and  say  the  duration  of 
a  tlung  consists  of  so  many  days,  months,  j'cars,  etc.  These 
determinations  are  nothing  but  certain  quantities,  or  numbers 
of  the  motion  of  the  earth  or  the  moon*  The  thing  that 
endures  so  many  months  has,  as  such,  notliing  to  do  with  the 
moon.  We  compare  its  existence  with  the  motion  of  the  heav- 
enly bodies :  we  number  these  motions,  and  measure  thereby 
the  duration  of  the  thing,  and  thus  make  the  determination  of 
time,  which  tlie  tiling  is  claimed  to  have  as  a  property.  We 
make  it ;  i.e.,  our  thought.  Time  is  not  a  property  of  things, 
but  of  our  thought:  it  is  a  "  modus  cogiiandL^*  Number  and 
measure  are  modes  of  thought.  What  is  true  of  time  is  just 
as  true  of  number  and  all  those  common  predicates  which 
thought  forms  in  comparing  things;  therefore,  of  all  those 
concepts  of  genera  and  species,  the  so-called  universals,  of 
which  Porphyry  distinguished  the  well-known  five,  —  quinqujR 
i'o<?t?8,  as  they  were  called  in  the  logic  of  the  schools,  —  genus, 
species,  difference,  property,  accident.  "  Triangle "  is  a 
genus ;  "  right-angled  triangle  "  is  species  and  specific  dif- 
ference  ;  the  Pythagorean  relation  between  the  length  of  its 
sides  is  its  property  (^proprireTn)^  its  rest  or  motion,  its  acci- 
dent (accidens).^ 

The  abstract  characteristics  of  things  are  our  modes  of 
thought,  their  sensible  qualities  our  modes  of  getuation.  We 
suppose  that  the  thing  is  hard  fir  soft,  cold  or  warm,  sour  or 
sweet,  light  or  dark ;  that  it  has  this  or  that  color,  tliis  or  that 
sound,  etc.  All  these  determinations  are  not  properties  of 
things,  but  states  of  sensations  of  our  organs  of  sense.  To 
apprehend  ttie  so-called  sensible  qualities  clearly  and  dia- 
tinetlj',  we  must  distmguish  accurately  our  nature  from  the 
nature  of  things,  and  not  ascribe  to  one  what  belongs  to 

1  Princ,  i.  sees.  67-SO. 
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the  other.  Sensations  are  in  ua,  not  in  things.  As  soon  as 
we  mingle  our  uatiiie  with  that  of  things,  the  conception  of 
things  is  obscureJ,  and  knowledge  confused.  It  seema  as  if 
light  and  color  actually  belonged  to,  or  dwelt  in,  the  things 
which  we  see ;  aa  if  pain  or  titillation  were  in  the  member  of 
our  body  in  which  we  have  that  feeling.  And  wc  do  not 
err  so  long  as  we  merely  assert  that  it  so  appears.  The 
judgment  that  it  is  so  first  makes  the  error,  this  judgment 
that  obeys  the  appearance  I  If  we  allow  ourselves  to  he 
deluded  by  tins  apjieurance,  we  are  involved  in  scdf-delusion. 
That  we  have  these  particular  sensations,  is  true  ;  that  we 
conceive  them  as  properties  of  things,  is  false.  Sensations  as 
states  of  feeling  are  clear ;  as  properties  of  thhigs,  they  are 
obscin-e.  What  in  the  nature  of  things  corresponds  to  or 
causes  this  sensation  is  at  first  sight  unknown.  When, 
therefore,  we  attribute  sensible  qualities  to  things  them- 
selves, we  conceive  something  of  the  nature  of  which  we  are 
ignorant;  i.e.,  we  have  an  obscure  conception.  We  ajipre- 
heud  in  bodies,  extension,  figure,  motion,  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly ;  not  so  colors  aud  tones,  warmth  and  cold,  etc. 
Our  sensation  as  a  property  of  things  is  a  thoroughly  ob- 
scure conception.  We  judge  that  things  arc  as  we  are  sen- 
sible of  them.  It  is  now  clear  how  much  value  belongs  to 
this  judgment.  It  is  exactly  equivalent  to  saying  that 
things  are  as  we  conceive  them,  when  we  conceive  thera 
obseiirely  and  confusedly.  This  judgment  is  fundamentally 
false.  It  is  not  the  sensation  wdiich  is  false,  but  the  judg- 
ment which  is  thoughtlessly  and  uncritically  based  upon  it. 
Here  self-examination  is  wanting.  This  defect  in  this  place 
is  "the  first  and  most  important  cause  of  all  our  errors."' 

2.  I7ie  Multitude  of  our  Errors^  and  their  Chief  Source.  — 
To  separate  the  true  from  the  false  attributes  of  things,  a 
thoughtfulness  is  necessary,  an  attentive  self-examination, 
and  a  maturity  of  mind,  which  we  cannot  possess  in  child- 
hood.   Under  the  first  influence  of  things,  we  are  not  able  to 
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distinguish  between  their  real  and  apparent  properties,  and, 
therefore,  suppose  that  tliey  «re  like  each  other.  Thus  begins 
the  confusion.  We  believe  things  are  as  we  perceive  them. 
We  estimate  the  reality  of  bodies  according  to  the  kind  and 
degree  of  our  sensation :  the  stronger  the  impression,  the 
greater  aj>peiii-s  to  uh  their  reality;  tiie  weaker  the  impres- 
sion, the  less  tlieir  reality ;  and  when  we  have  no  impression 
at  all,  nothing  exists  for  us.  Thus,  we  regard  the  stars  as 
little  points  of  light,  the  earth  as  immovable,  its  surface  as 
level,  tlie  air  as  less  real  than  stones  and  metals,  etc.  We 
live  only  in  the  objects  which  we  conceive  as  external  to  us 
aud  sensible  without  beijig  aware,  aud  without  thinking,  of 
our  perceiving  activity.  This  self-forgetfulness,  or  this  lack 
of  recollection  of  self,  conceals  from  us  our  own  mental 
nature-  Now,  we  believe  that  there  are  no  other  objects  at 
all  than  those  which  we  conceive  as  falling  under  the  senses, 
no  other  substances  than  bodies,  no  other  bodies  than  those 
we  perceive  by  means  of  the  senses.  Most  men  live  in  this 
faith,  aud  guide  tlieir  thoughts  aud  actions  by  it ;  and  it  is, 
therefore,  no  wonder  that  they  think  and  act  during  their 
whole  lives  in  darkness. 

Our  speech  shapes  itself  in  accordance  with  our  habitual 
conceptions.  Error  insinuates  itself  uito  our  use  of  language, 
and  obtains  through  words  a  generally  received  and  stereo- 
typed expression,  which  offers  the  most  obstinate  resistance 
even  to  discovered  truth.  In  spite  of  Copernicus  aud  Gali- 
leo, in  the  habitual  language  of  men,  the  sun  never  ceases  to 
move  around  the  earth.  Communication  takes  place  only  by 
means  of  language.  Errors  are  not  merely  fortified  by  words, 
but  transmitted  and  propagated  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. Conceptions  gradually  cohere  so  closely  with  Avords, 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  separate  them ;  and  most  men  hold  on 
to  the  words  merely  without  being  conscious  of  the  concepts. 
The  word  steps  into  the  place  of  the  thing.  "Since  we  can 
remember  words  so  much  more  easily  than  things,  we  hardly 
ever  have    the  concept  of  a  thing  so  distinct  that  we  can 
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separate  it  from  the  words  that  express  it.  And  the  thought 
of  almost  all  men  has  more  to  do  with  words  than  things,  so 
that  they  habitually  assent  to  words  which  they  do  not 
understand,  because  they  suppose  that  they  once  understood 
them^  or  received  them  on  the  most  trustworthy  authority." 
And  this  is  the  reason  why  the  learning  of  books  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  scliools  are  so  poor  and  barren  in  true  knowl- 
edge :  they  repose  on  faith  in  wnrds. 

Words  become  stamped  on  the  memory ;  and  when  they 
have  been  kept  there  a  long  time,  it  begins  to  appear  aa  if 
the  conceptions  and  things  had  been  known  for  a  long  time 
along  with  them,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  entirely  unneces- 
sary to  examine  them.  Words  become  an  easy  and  familiar 
object  of  memory,  and  familiar  words  pa«8  for  familiar  things; 
i.e.,  the  strange  passes  for  the  familiar^  and  the  familiar  for  the 
knmtfn^  and  tlms  error  is  com])leted  in  its  fundtiuiental  form. 
That  which  is  merely  familiar,  is,  as  a  rule,  least  known,  since 
it  is  least  examined,  because  it  seems  sujrerfluous  to  examine 
it.  The  ap])earanee  of  familiarity  is  the  greatest  foe  to 
knowledge,  and  the  strongest  furtress  of  self-delusion.  Thus, 
error  is  completed,  and  made  chronic  in  the  worst  form, — 
worst  because  it  is  most  averse  to  self-examination.  "We 
err  most  frequently  in  supposmg,  in  the  case  of  many  things, 
that  we  have  known  them  for  a  very  long  time,  and  have 
left  them  in  charge  of  memory,  and  now  afltinn  them  as  ob- 
jects with  which  we  are  entirely  familiar,  while  in  truth  we 
have  never  known  tliem.'* 

It  is  not  our  conception  of  sensible  things  which  is  the 
error,  but  our  belief  iu  it.  From  this  error  the  rest  follow. 
Our  language  and  our  memory  do  every  thing  in  their  power 
to  strengthen  and  diffuse  our  errors,  and  to  bring  self-delu- 
sion to  such  dominion  tliat  tlie  desire  for  self-examination 
vanishes.*  "To  philosophize  in  earnest,  and  to  investigate 
the  truths  of  all  knowable  objects,"  —  so  Descartes  ends  the 
first  book  of  his  "  Principles,"  —  "we  must  in  the  first  jilace 
lay  aside  our  prejudices,  and  be  ou  our  guard  against  giving 
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our  assent  to  cominunlcated  opinions  until  we  have  exam- 
ined them  carefull}',  and  foiuul  them  true.  We  must  then 
methodically  and  carefully  examine  our  opinions,  and  acce[)t 
only  those  as  true  wliich  we  clearly  and  distinctly  appre- 
hend. In  this  investigation  we  shall  first  know  that  we  are 
thinking  heirigs,  that  there  is  a  God  upon  whom  we  depend^ 
and  that  from  him  follows  the  possibility  of  a  true  knowl- 
edge of  all  things  since  he  is  their  cause.  We  shall  find 
likewise  that  we  bear  in  U8  eternal  truths,  like  the  law  of 
causality;  that  we  conceive  likewise  a  bodily  or  extended 
divisible  and  movable  nature  as  an  actual  object ;  that  we 
have  certain  affections  and  sensations,  the  causes  of  which 
are  yet  unknown  to  us.  In  these  few  propositions  are  con- 
tained, as  it  seems  to  me,  the  most  important  principles  of 
human  knowledge."  "The  philosopher  ought  to  accepTl 
nothing  as  true  that  he  does  not  perceive  to  be  such;  and  if  j 
he  trusts  the  senses  without  examinationj  he  reposes  more  / 
confidence  in  the  in«ouaiderate  judgments  of  childhood  than 
in  the  decisiona  of  mature  reason."  ^ 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY   OF   NATUBE.     (a)  THE   SffATHSMATlCAL 
PBINCIPLE   OF   THE   EXPLANATION    OF   NATUBE. 

I.    KXTEN810S   AS   THE    ATTRIBUTE    OP   BODY. 


I 


1.  Bodi/  as  an  Object  of  Thovt/M. 

TTN  the  progress  of  methodical  inquiry,  the  reality  of  our 
-^  mind,  of  God,  and  of  bodies,  has  been  put  beyond  doubt. 
We  know  clearly  and  distinctly  that  there  are  things  with- 
out us  wliich  exist  iudependently  of  our  thfiught,  and  are, 
therefore,  subetanceg ;  that  they  are  finite  like  ourselves  in 
distinction  from  God,  bodily  in  distinction  from  us  who  are 
spii-itual.  This  perception  of  the  opposition  betweeu  mind 
and  body  forma  the  concluding  point  of  the  metaphysics  and 
the  starting  point  of  the  philosophy  of  nature :  it  is  the  tran- 
sition from  the  doctrine  of  knowledge  to  the  doctrine  of  body. 
The  fundamental  question  of  physics  is,  What  are  bodies  in 
tlmmsel ves  ?  In  what  does  their  attri  bute  consist  ? 
/^  From  the  opposition  of  the  two  substances,  it  fcdlows  that 
no  property  of  spiritual  beings  can  he  mingled  with  the  con- 
ception of  body ;  that  all  mere  subjective  modes  of  concep- 
tion, particularly  our  modes  of  sensation,  must  be  subtracted 
from  it.  Bodies  are  what  they  are  after  the  subtraction  of 
all  their  sensible  qualities.  They  are,  even  when  we  do  not 
perceive  them :  their  perceivable  or  sensible  qualities  do 
not,  therefore,  behmg  to  their  nature  as  such.  A  stone 
seems  hard  when  we  touch  it :  if  it  changes  into  dust,  it  does 
not  cease  to  he  stone,  though  it  is  indeed  no  longer  hard. 
What  is  true  of  hardness,  is  true  also  of  warmth  and  cold^ 
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color,  weight,  etc.  Color  does  not  belong  to  the  nature  of 
stone,  since  there  are  transparent  stones :  weight  does  not 
belong  to  the  nature  of  bodies,  since  there  are  some,  as  fire, 
which  are  not  heavy.  In  the  sifting  and  criticism  of  the 
concept  of  body,  Descartes  follows  exactly  the  same  course 
as  in  the  examination  of  mind.  In  the  knowledge  of  self, 
the  point  was  to  ascertain  the  pure  concept  of  our  nature ; 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  world  without  us,  the  pure  con- 
cept of  body.  In  the  former  case,  it  was  necessary  to  sep- 
arate from  our  nature  every  thing  that  does  not  necessa- 
rily belong  to  it,  every  thing  the  reality  of  which  can  be 
doubted;  and  nothing  remained  except  the  activity  of  thought 
itself,  and  that  constituted  the  attribute  of  mind.  And  in 
like  manner  every  thing  must  now  be  separated  from  the 
nature  of  body  that  does  not  necessarily  belong  to  it,  every 
tiling  which  can  be  separated  from  it  without  anuihilatmg 
the  independent  existence  or  substance  of  bodies.  Nothing 
thus  remains  except  pure  materiality  or  extension,  and  this 
is  the  attribute  of  body. 

If  the  two  attributes,  opposed  in  their  natures,  are  min- 
gled with  each  other,  as  in  considering  our  modes  of  thought 
and  sensation  as  properties  of  bodies,  there  arises  a  twofold 
confusion,  and  we  deceive  ourselves,  both  caneeniiiig  the 
nature  of  bodies  and  oureelves.  To  conceive  bodies  as  the 
substance  in  which  universal  concepts  and  sensible  proper- 
ties inhere,  is  to  transform  them  into  tldnking  natures,  or  to 
anthrojiomorphize  them.  The  fundamental  aim  of  the  Car- 
tesian plulosophy  of  nature  is  just  the  opposite.  It  aims  to 
free  physics  from  all  anthropomorphism,  and  to  apprehend 
the  nature  of  objects  after  the  subtraction  of  the  mental 
nature  of  man.  |  Involuntarily  we  attribute  our  properties 
to  body,  and  our  mode  of  considering  them  is  likewise  the 
veil  which  hides  them  from  our  eyes.  To  remove  this  veil  is 
therefore  the  fust  condition  of  knowing  them.  When  the 
veil,  which  is  woven,  as  it  were,  out  of  our  mental  nature, 
falls  off,  nothing  else  can  be  revealed  than  body  in  its  naked- 
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ness,  in  its  nature  opposed  to,  and  deprived  of,  mind ;  and 
this  is  merely  extension.  Mind  is  as  tlie  self-conscious, 
likewise  the  self-active,  inner  nature :  all  self-action  is  of 
a  spiritual  nature.  Completely  opposed  to  this  is  the  inert 
state  of  the  being  which  is  acted  upon  merely  from  without; 
i.e.,  of  extended  being,  or  matter.  Extension  is,  therefore, 
the  attribtite  of  body :  the  0]iposition  between  mind  and 
body  is  equivalent  to  the  opposition  between  thinking  and 
extended  substauce.fc 

Since  al!  further  mferences  and  problems  of  Descartes'  phi- 
losophy depend  ujjon  this  concept  of  extension,  the  ground- 
ing of  it  should  be  explained  yet  more  searchingiy.  We 
must  make  clear  to  ourselves  the  faet»  that,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Cartesian  doctrine  of  mind,  no  other  eoucej)- 
tion  of  body  is  possible,  and  that  this,  as  an  object  of  thought 
and  tiie  opposite  of  mind,  contains  no  other  attribute  than 
extension.  Body  is  to  be  considered  porely  physically,  i.e., 
as  a  mere  object  of  knowleilge :  and  this  can  be  done  only 
when  our  consideration  fuUils  tlm  conditions  under  which 
objects  are  first  of  all  possible.  The  common  opinion  is,  that 
they  are  given  without  any  thing  further,  and  we  have  only 
to  open  <mr  senses  to  receive  them,  and  await  their  impres- 
sions: they  are  the  models;  we,  the  table  of  wax.  But  the 
matter  is  not  so  simple.  There  is  no  object  witlft>ut  a  pla- 
cing of  myself  over  against  it,  without  distinguishing  myself 
from  the  thing,  and  tlie  thing  from  myself;  i.e.,  without 
separating  my  nature  from  the  nature  of  the  tiling,  and  with- 
out stepping  opposite  to  the  external  world  as  a  self-conscious 
or  thinking  being.  There  is  no  object  without  subject,  no 
"thou"  without  "I."  There  is  no  subject  without  the 
certainty  of  self,  no  self-conscious  discrimination  without 
thought.  Thought  only  has  objects,  since  it  causes  them  to 
arise.  They  are  as  little  given  as  thought  itself,  which  is 
no  existing,  ready-made  thing,  but  an  activity  wliich  only 
reaches  as  far  as  we  are  certain  of  it,  as  it  illuminates  con- 
sciousness.    Without  the   thinking    certainty   of    self,   the 
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"  cogito  £Tfjo  *Mm,*'  there  are  no  objects,  also  no  bodies  as 
objects.!  In  our  sensations,  things  do  not  stand  opposite  to 
us  :  they  toiich  us  and  gmsp  us.  They  are  not  our  objects, 
but  our  states  and  affections  :  we  are  not  free  from  them,  but 
under  their  impression ;  and,  therefore,  we  do  not  know  what 
they  are,  but  only  how  we  are  sensible  of  them.  To  consider 
body  as  an  object,  according  to  the  requirements  of  knowl- 
edge, is,  therefore,  exactly  the  same  as  taking  an  attitude, 
not  of  sensation,  but  of  pure  thought,  towards  body ;  to  place 
it  over  against  the  mind,  and  to  separate  it  from  every  thing 
of  a  mental  nature,  i.e.,  to  place  it  opposite  to  the  mind, 
to  consider  it  as  the  opposite  of  mind,  as  an  inert,  merely 
extended  being,  destitute  of  a  self.  If  the  mind  is  only  a 
thinking  being,  body  is  only  extended:  if  that  according  to 
its  nature  is  bodiless,  this  is  mindless.  These  two  concepts 
mutually  demand  and  support  each  other.') 

2.  Body  as  Quantity  of  Space. —  Body  is  an  extended  sub- 
stance :  it  is  nothing  more.  As  the  mind  is  nothing  without 
thought,  so  the  body  is  notliing  without  extension.  Between 
substance  and  attribute,  there  is  no  real  difference.  Body 
and  extension  are,  therefore,  identical.  A  body  without 
extension  is  either  a  word  witliout  meaning,  or  a  confused 
concept.  Extension  is  distinguished  in  length,  breadth,  and 
thickness ;  it  has  no  other  distinctions  than  those  of  sjjatial 
dimensions ;  it  is  merely  spatial.  Extension  and  space  are, 
therefore,  identical.  Body  distinctly  conceived  is,  therefore, 
nothing  except  quantity  of  space.  The  physical  concept  of 
it  is,  therefore,  identical  with  the  mathematical.  Space  is 
related  to  body  as  universal  extension  to  a  limited  portion 
of  it.  Every  body  is  a  limited  quantity  of  space:  without 
it  are  others,  some  of  which  immediately  sun-ound  it.  The 
apace  which  the  body  occupies  is  its  place,  and,  in  reference 
to  its  surroundings,  its  position.  The  external  place  is  the 
apace  (miperjieics)  in  which  the  surrounding  and  surrounded 
bodies  touch  each  other.     The  inner  place  is  the  space  which 
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the  body  fills :  the  inner  place  and  size  of  the  body  are  there- 
fore ideutical.' 

Aerainst   the   posit 


that   hodv  and 


of 


quantity 

(extension)  are  identical,  two  doubta  arise,  baaed  on  the 
rarefaction  of  bodies,  and  emptj/  space.  If  body  and  exten- 
sion were  identical,  the  same  body  would  have  to  occupy  the 
same  extension  all  the  time,  and  could  not  be  extended,  now 
more,  now  less,  which  is  the  case  in  the  rarefaction  and  con- 
densation of  bodies.  But  the  supposition  upon  which  the 
objection  rests  is  not  true.  Rarefaction  is  not  increased 
extensJun,  since  extension,  or  matter,  consists  in  the  imilti- 
tude  of  parts;  but  rarefaction  does  not  consist  in  increasing 
the  parts  of  bodies,  but  in  enlarging  the  spaces  between  them, 
or  in  other  bodies  euterinj:^  into  them.  Thus,  the  sponge 
which  is  fdlcd  with  water  does  not  increase  in  size  because 
its  parts  increase  in  number,  but  because  there  is  more  water 
than  before  in  the  spaces  between  them.  The  rarefaction 
and  condensation  of  bodies  does  not,  therefore,  consist  in 
their  increased  or  decreased  extension,  but  in  the  enlarge- 
ment or  diminution  of  their  pores.* 

But  empty  pores  are  emj'fy  apace:  this  is  extension  with- 
out body,  and  is,  therefore,  an  actual  proof  that  body  and 
extension  are  not  identical.  This  objection  also  is  invalid, 
and  rests  on  confused  concepts.  Empty  space  is  either 
understood  relatively  or  absolutely:  in  the  first  case  it  is  not 
empty,  in  the  second  it  is  without  meaning.  A  water- 
pitcher,  a  cauf,  and  a  trading-vessel  are  said  to  be  empty 
when  the  first  is  empty  of  water,  the  second  of  fish,  and  the 
third  of  goods,  although  they  are  always  filled  with  other 
bodies.  We  cull  the  space  empty  which  does  not  contain 
certain  bodies  which  we  expected  to  find  there,  or  which  in 
general  are  capable  of  being  perceived  by  the  senses.  This 
customary  (relative)  concept  of  emiity  space  has,  however, 
led  to  the  philosophical  (absolute)  concept.  There  is  no 
necessary  connection  between  a  vessel  and  its  contents;  it 
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can  contain  airj  water,  sand,  and  also  nothing ;  and  when 
every  content  is  lacking,  it  is  absolutely  empty.  Absolute 
emptiness  is  nothing,  space  is  something;  and  there  is  just 
as  little  an  empty  space  as  a  something  which  is  nothing. 
A  vessel  can  be  empty  of  this  or  that  thing,  but  not  abso- 
lutely empty,  since  in  that  case  it  could  not  exist.  In 
absolute  eraptmess,  there  would  be  literally  nothing  to  sep- 
arate the  concave  walls  of  a  vase  from  each  other ;  and  these 
would  have  to  fall  together,  and  there  would  be  no  config- 
uration and  no  vessel.  In  truth,  there  is  no  emptiness,  but 
only  the  appearance  of  emptiness.  Every  body  is  extended, 
and  is  full  in  the  same  proportion  as  it  is  extended :  it  can- 
not be  more  or  less  extended,  therefore  not  more  or  less  full 
than  it  is  whether  it  is  filled  with  gold  or  lead  or  water  or 
air,  or  whether  it  seems  to  be  empty.^ 


n.    THB   MATERIAL   WORLD. 

Body  and  extension  are  identical :  there  is  nothing  empty. 
Where  space  is,  there  are  bodies  and  only  bodies ;  these 
stretch  through  the  whole  of  space,  however  far  it  extends ; 
it  extends  as  far  as  extension.  Within  extension,  there  is 
nothing  which  is  unex tended  or  indivisible.  There  are  7io 
atoms:  the  smallest  parts  of  bodies  are  always  still  divisible, 
therefore  not  atoms,  but  molecules  or  corpuscles.  And  just 
as  little  can  extension  anywhere  cease  or  be  bounded;  for 
with  this  boundary,  the  imextended  would  have  to  begin, 
and  the  boundary  itself  could  therefore  no  longer  be 
extended.  It  is,  therefore,  absolutely  impossible  to  enclose 
extension  within  boimds;  it  is  absolutely  boundless.  There- 
fore the  material  world  is  infinite. 

Since  extension  can  nowhere  be  empty,  or  cease  at  any 
place,  it  is  continuous,  and  forms  a  continuum.  There  are, 
therefore,  not  different  kinds  of  extension  or  matter,  there- 
fore, also,  not  different  material  worlds.  fThe  material  world 
is  merely  extended,  boundless,  and  one.  Beyond  thought, 
there  is  no  other  world  than  the  materialTV 

1  Pilnc,  11.  sec*.  16-19. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OP  NATURE.    (!.)  THE  MECHANICAL  PRIN- 
CIPLE  OP  THE  EXPLANATION   OP  NATURE. 

I.    MOTION   AS   TnS   FUNPAMENTAL    PHENOMENON   OF    THE    MATERIAL 

•SVORLD. 


A 


1.  Motion  as  a  Mode  of  Extension. 

LL  the  phenomena  or  events  of  the  inner  world  are 
motlifi cations  of  thought :  all  the  phenomena  and  mod- 
ifications of  the  outer  world  are  modifications  of  extension, 
which,  we  have  seen,  is  the  attribute  of  material  substance. 
Now,  if  extension  is  infinitely  divisible,  its  parts  can  be  united 
and  separated,  and  thus  different  formations  or  forms  of  matter 
result.  This  union  and  separation  take  place  through  the 
approach  and  removal  of  tlie  parts  ;  i.e.,  through  motion.  Ex- 
tension is  therefore  divisible,  capable  of  form,  and  movable^ 
Its  possible  changes  consist  in  division,  formation,  and  motion : 
there  are  no  other  modifications  of  extension.  With  the  fol- 
lowing declaration,  Descartes  concludes  the  second  part  of  his 
"Principles:"  "I  frankly  avow  tliat  I  acknowledge  in  the 
nature  of  bodies  do  other  matter  than  that  which  can  be 
divided,  formed,  and  moved  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  that 
which  mathematicians  call  magnitude  (quantity)  ;  that  in  this 
matter  I  consider  merely  its  divisions,  figures,  and  motions, 
and  accept  nothing  as  true  that  does  not  follow  from  these 
principles  as  evidently  as  the  certainty  of  mathematical  prop- 
ositions. In  this  way  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  can  be 
explained.  I  think,  therefore,  that  no  other  principles  in 
physics  than  tbo&e  here  expounded  are  necessary  or  admis- 
sible." 1 

1  Frlnc,  il.  boo.  64. 
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These  principles  can  be  simplified.  All  division  and  for- 
mation of  matter  takes  place  througli  motion.  All  the 
modifications  of  matter  can,  therefore,  be  aiialj^zcd  into 
motion.  The  changes  in  the  material  world  are  all  phe- 
nomena of  motion:  every  change  in  matter  and  all  the  dif- 
ferences of  its  forms  are  dependent  upon  motion.'  The 
stand-point  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy  of  nature  is  now  per- 
fectly clear:  the  nature  of  bodies  consists  in  quantity  of 
space  and  their  changes  in  motion ;  that  is  conceived  math- 
ematically, this  mechanically.  Descartes'  explanation  of 
nature,  therefore,  rests  completely  on  mathematical-mechan- 
ical principles. 

2.  Motion  as  Change  of  Place.  —  All  motion  consists  in  a 
spatial  change.  Now,  the  space  which  a  body  takes  up  in 
relation  to  other  bodies  is  its  place,  or  position.  If  a  body 
moves,  it  changes  its  place :  all  motion  is,  therefore,  change  of 
place.  "  It  is  the  action  by  means  of  which  a  body  passes 
from  one  place  into  another."  ' 

This  concept  must  be  more  precisely  determined  that  it 
may  be  guarded  against  the  objection  that  the  same  body  in 
the  same  time  can  be  both  moved  and  not  moved.  A  body 
can  change  its  place  while  it  rests,  as  a  man  sitting  in  a  ship 
which  is  moving  with  the  current  of  the  stream.  He  is 
changing  his  place  with  reference  to  the  hanks  of  the  stream^ 
but  not  with  reference  to  the  ship  in  which  he  is  sitting;  he 
remains  in  tlie  same  position  with  reference  to  the  bodies 
that  immediately  surroimd  him;  i.e.,  he  rests.  Since  motion 
can  be  considered  only  as  a  mode  of  a  moving  body,  or  as  a 
change  peculiar  to  it,  it  cannot  he  predicated  of  a  body  that 
changes  its  place  without  its  own  action.  A  body  or  (since 
all  bodies  are  parts  of  one  and  the  same  matter)  a  part  of 
matter  moves  only  when  it  changes  its  place  in  relation  to 
the  immediately  surrounding  bodies;  i.e.,  when  it  is  trans- 
ported from  the  vicinity  of  the  bodies  that  directly  touch  it 
to  the  vicinity  of  others.     Now,  that  change  of  place  which 


1  Princ,  li.  sec.  23. 
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has  the  character  of  such  a  transposition  or  translation 
(transport)  from  one  place  to  another  is  motion  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word. 

But  this  concept  also  requires  a  yet  more  precise  determi- 
uation,  that  it  may  meet  the  above  objection  from  a  new 
point  of  view.  Change  of  place  is  always  relative.  If  a 
body  A  changes  its  place  in  relation  to  the  immediately 
neighboring  parts  of  the  matter  B^  B  also  changes  its  place 
in  relation  to  A.  It  is  possible  that  both  bodies  are  active 
and  in  motion  at  the  same  time.  But  there  are  cases  in  the 
change  of  place  of  immediately  neighboring  parts  of  matter, 
in  which  only  one  of  the  bodies  moves.  Two  bodies^  A  and 
Bt  move  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  directly  towards  each 
other.  This  motion  is  reciprocal,  and  belongs  to  each  of  the 
two  in  like  manner.  Both  bodies  change  their  places  at  the 
same  time  in  relation  to  the  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  earth 
that  immediately  surround  them :  this  change  of  place  is 
also  reciprocal,  and  the  earth  also  must  be  considered  to 
move  in  relation  to  A  and  B  ;  i.e.,  it  must  at  the  same  time 
move  in  two  opposite  directions,  which  is  impossible.  The 
bulk  of  the  earth  is,  therefore,  considered  as  resting  in  rela- 
tion to  the  bodies  of  the  earth  and  so  many  smaller  bodies 
that  move  here  and  there  on  its  surface.  From  this  it  is 
evident  that  a  hotly  is  moved  when  it  passes  from  the  vicin- 
ity of  those  parts  of  matter  that  directly  touch  it,  and  which, 
in  relation  to  it,  are  consi<lered  at  rest.  A  ship  that  is  urged 
forward  by  the  stream,  and  backwards  by  the  wind,  with 
the  same  force,  remains  opposite  to  the  same  place  on 
the  bank:  it  does  not  change  its  place  on  the  earth,  bnt 
rests,  while  the  particles  of  water  and  air  which  surround  it 
are  in  constant  motion.  "If  we  would  know,"  says  Descartes, 
"  what  motion  really  is,  in  order  to  determine  it  precisely, 
we  must  explain  it  as  the  translation  of  place  (transport)  of 
one  part  of  matter  or  of  one  body  from  the  vicinity  of  those 
bodies  which  directly  touch  it,  and  are  considered  at  rest, 
into  the  vicinity  of  others,"     "  By  a  body,  or  a  part  of  matter, 


I  understand  the  whole  of  the  mass  in  motion,  not  taking 
into  consideration  the  parts  of  which  it  may  be  composed, 
and  which  may  have  at  the  same  time  still  other  motions. 
I  aay  that  it  is  the  translation  from  one  place  to  another,  not 
the  force  or  activity  which  causes  it,  with  a  view  of  showing 
that  motion  is  always  in  the  moving  object,  and  not  in  the 
thing  that  causes  it,  since  I  believe  that  theae  two  things  are 
not  usually  distinguished  with  enough  care.  As  figure  is  a 
property  of  the  figured,  and  rest  of  the  resting,  thing,  so  I 
understand  motion  as  a  property  of  the  moving  thing,  bulj 
not  a  being  for  itself  or  substance."' 

From  this  explanation  certain  inferences  can  be  drawn, 
both  in  relation  to  simple  and  complex  and  also  compound 
motions. 

The  first  inference  is,  that  every  body  has  and  can  have  but 
one  motion  peculiar  to  it,  since  its  active  change  of  place 
holds  only  in  relation  to  the  matter  in  its  vicinity,  and  which 
is  at  rest.     But  as  part  of  a  greater  body,  which  itself  has  aj 
motion  peculiar  to  it,  it  can,  without  damage  to  its   ownj 
motion,  take  part  in  an  infijiite  multitude  of  other  motions*' 
Thus,  the  wheels  of  a  watch  move  in  a  way  peculiar  to 
themselves,  while  they  take  part  in  the  motion  of  the  sailor 
with  the  wuteh  in  his  pocket,  as  he  walks  up  and  down  in  a 
ship,  with  the  sailor  in  the  motion  of  the  ship,  with  the  ship 
in  that  of  the  sea,  with  the  sea  in  that  of  the  revolution  of 
the  earth  on  its  axes,  etc.     The  wheels  of  this  watch  have 
their  own  motion,  belonging  ojily  to  them,  \Ti']iile  they,  at  thoJ 
same  time,  take  part  in  a  complication  of  a  great  multitude' 
of  other  motions.     Without  distinguishing  precisely  a  body's 
own  motion  from  those  in  which  it  participates,  we  should 
be  unable  to  determine  whether  and   how  a  bod}*  moves. 
Now,  this  motion  peculiar  to  a  body,  although  in  the  same 
time  it  is  only  this  and  no  other,  i.e.,  appears  as  simple,  can 
very  well  be  compounded  of,  or  result  from,  different  motions  ; 
as,  for  example,  a   wagon-wheel   in    motiou  both   revolves 
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about  its  axle  and  advances  in  a  straight  line,  or  a  point 
which  is  urged  at  the  same  time  in  differeut  directions  moves 
in  the  diagtuial  of  the  two. 

It  further  follows  from  the  concept  of  motion,  that  no  body 
can  be  moved  by  itself  alone  while  all  others  are  at  rest. 
There  is  no  empty  space,  and,  therefore,  no  empty  place.  If^ 
therefore,  a  body  leuves  its  place,  another  must  enter  into  it 
at  the  same  time,  while  it  itself  forces  from  its  new  place  the 
bodies  which  it  finds  there,  and  forces  them  in  turn  to  expel 
other  bodies  from  the  position  they  have  occujiied  up  to  that 
time.  There  is,  therefore,  with  every  moving  budy  the 
motion  of  several,  whicli  form  a  chain,  the  last  link  of  which 
catches  into  the  first,  so  that  always  a  complex  of  bodies  is 
moved  which  forms  a  ring  or  circle.* 


n.    THE   CAU8EB    OF   MOTION. 

1.  The  First  Cause  of  Motion,  and  its  Quantity.  —  The  law 
of  causality  requires  that  nothing  should  hiippen  without  a 
cause.  The  cause  of  motiuu  is  force^  the  opposite  of  motion 
is  rest.  Rest  is  arrested  or  hindered  motion.  No  body  can 
be  moved,  no  motion  can  be  stopped,  without  force.  Rest, 
therefore,  is  not  possible  without  force.  The  opposite  opin- 
ion is  a  childish  errur,  bused  un  the  experience  of  childhood, 
—  that  we  need  force  and  exertion  to  move  a  body,  but  none 
to  cause  it  to  rest.  As  soon  as  one  tries  to  stop  a  moving 
body,  or  make  it  rest,  he  will  at  once  learn  whether  it  re- 
quires strength,  or  not.^ 

Motion  and  rest  are  the  two  opposite  modes  or  conditions 
of  body.  Bodies  are  merely  extended  and  movable :  they 
neither  move  nor  come  to  rest  by  means  of  their  own  force, 
since  of  themselves  they  are  destitute  of  force.  From 
whence,  therefore,  come  motion  and  rest  into  the  material 
world,  since  they  do  not  come  from  the  material  world  itself? 
Both  must  be  caused;  and  as  they  can  be  caused  neither  by 
body  nor  by  minds,  their  first  cause  can  only  be  Gud.     In 
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relation  to  min  Js,  he  is  the  principle  of  knowledge ;  in  rela* 
tion  to  bodies,  the  principle  of  motion  and  of  rest.  He  illu- 
minates the  mind,  and  mnvcs  bodies,  or  causes  thera  to  rest. 
Matter  is  created  iu  a  state  in  part  of  motion,  in  part  of  rest : 
both  belong  to  it  originally.  We  must,  therefore,  conceive 
the  material  world  as  from  the  very  beginning  in  part  mov- 
ing, in  part  at  rest. 

Now,  if  bodies  of  themselves  have  power  neither  to  pro- 
duce nor  atop  motion,  they  have,  also,  not  the  power  either 
to  increase  or  diminish  it.  The  quantity  of  motion  and  rest 
in  the  material  world,  therefore,  always  remains  the  same. 
If  in  one  part  of  matter  motion  is  increased,  it  must  be 
diminished  in  another  to  exactly  the  same  extent :  if  it  van- 
ishes LU  one  form,  it  must  appear  Ln  another.  The  quantity 
of  motion  in  ike  world  in  conntant.  Descartes  deduces  this 
law  from  the  unchangeableuess  of  the  Divine  nature  and 
activity.  The  law  is  necessary  because  its  opposite  is  impos- 
sible, both  because  of  the  nature  of  God  and  of  bodies.' 

2.  The  Second  Causes  of  Motion,  or  the  Laws  of  Nature. — > 
From  the  unchangeableuess  of  God,  it  follows  that  all  the 
changes  in  the  material  world  tate  place  according  to  un- 
changeable rules.  These  rules  Descartes  calls  laws  of  nature. 
Since  all  the  changes  of  matter  are  motions,  all  the  laws  of 
nature  are  laws  of  motion ;  and  since  God  is  the  first  cause 
of  motion,  these  laws  are  characterized  as  its  second  causes 
(caugce  ^ecundce).  Bodies  are  of  themselves  without  force: 
none  of  them,  therefore,  can  of  themselves  change  from  the 
state  in  which  they  happen  to  be.  They  remain  or  continue 
in  the  given  state  of  form  and  position,  rest  or  motion,  until 
an  outward  cause  effects  a  change. 

(1)  In  this  consists  the  first  law  of  nature.  All  clianges 
in  the  material  world  are  due  to  outward  causes.  We  can 
call  this  the  law  of  inertia  or  constancy,  onl}'  we  must  not 
understand  that  this  means  rest^  and  imagine  that  a  body  of 
itself  strives  to  rest,  —  to  continue  in  a  state  of  rest,  and  to 
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retui-n  from  a  state  of  motion  into  that  of  rest.  As  if  a  body 
preferred  rest  to  motion,  and  would  rather  be  inactive  than 
active!  This  conception  is  fundamentally  false.  If  there 
were  such  an  endeavor,  every  body  would  immediately  place 
itself  iu  a  state  of  rest,  as  soon  as  the  outwfird  cause  of  its 
motion  ceased  to  act.  A  body  which  we  pushed  with  our 
hand  would  come  to  rest  the  moment  our  hand  let  it  go.  But 
it  continues  its  motion  until  outward  causjcs,  i.e.,  others  which 
it  meets  on  its  way,  hinder  it,  and  cause  it  to  rest.  Because 
we  do  not  perceive  these  causes,  we  suppose  that  the  body 
comes  to  a  state  of  rest,  not  because  of  the  action  of  outward 
causes,  but  of  its  own  exertions.  This  judgment  tlirough  our 
ignorance  is  our  error,' 

If  we  can  venture  to  speak  of  any  exertion  of  a  body  at 
all,  it  can  only  consist  in  an  effort  to  continue  in  whatever 
state  it  is  in,  but  not  in  one  state  at  the  expense  of  another, 
hut  in  preserving  the  state  in  which  it  may  happen  tf>  be, 
whether  of  motion  or  of  rest;  i.e.,  in  opposing  or  offering 
resistance  to  every  external  cause  which  acts  upon  it.  This 
effort  to  preserve  its  state  coincides  with  the  existence  of 
body.  Every  thing  seeks  to  preserve  its  existence,  and 
defends  itself  against  destruction  :  every  body  by  means  of  its 
inertia  or  constancy  defends  itself  against  t!ie  destruction  of 
its  existing  states ;  i.e.,  it  opposes  every  external  cause  that 
seeks  to  change  any  of  its  states.  Without  such  a  resistance, 
the  quantity  of  motion  in  the  material  world  would  not  be 
constant.  This  resistance  is,  therefore,  necessary.  Now 
every  act  is  an  expression  of  force,  and  we  can,  tberefore, 
speak  of  a  force  of  resistance  in  bodies,  and,  in  this  sense,  we 
can  admit  the  validity  of  the  concept  of  force  in  the  materia! 
world.  Bodies  have  indeed  no  original  forces  to  exert,  but 
only  a  force  to  oppose  to  external  inlliienees.  "•  The  power 
of  every  body  to  work  uptvu  another,  or  to  make  resistance 
to  its  influence,  consists  only  in  this:  everything  strives  to 
continue  so  far  as  it  can  in  the  state  in  which  it  finds  itself, 
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according  to  the  first  of  the  laws  of  nature."  Every  part  of 
matter  Las  this  force ;  the  greater,  therefore,  the  number  of 
parts  (if  a  body,  the  greater  its  force.  The  quantity  of  parts 
is  called  mass,  and  the  quantity  of  motion,  velocify.  The 
greater,  therefore,  the  mass  in  motion,  the  greater  the  action, 
and  therefore  the  force.  The  measure  of  force  is,  therefore, 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  mass  into  the  velocity.* 

(2)  From  the  law  of  constancy  it  follows  that  every  body 
in  motion  continues  its  motion,  and  of  itself,  —  to  he  sure, 
in  a  direction  which  remains  unchangeabjy  the  same.  If  it 
describes  a  curve,  its  direction  is  changed  every  moment; 
and  this  can  only  happen  under  the  constant  influence  of  au 
external  cause.  Unchanged  uniform  direction  is  a  straight 
line.  Everj'  body  in  motion  must,  therefore,  strive  of  itself 
to  continue  its  motion  in  a  straight  line,  and  if,  by  reason  of 
an  external  cause,  it  is  moved  in  a  circle  (as  a  stone  in  a 
sling),  to  continue  it  in  a  tangent  of  the  circle.  Every  body 
must  preserve  its  state  of  motion :  it  must,  therefore,  en- 
deavor to  continue  to  move  in  the  direction  of  a  straight 
line,  since  every  deviation  from  it  can  only  be  effected  by 
external  causes.     In  this  consists  the  second  law  of  nature.* 

(3)  There  is  no  empty  space.  Every  moving  body  must, 
therefore,  meet  another  body  with  which  it  collides,  as  it 
moves  on  its  course,  which  it  endeavors  to  prolong  in  a 
straight  line.  A  collision  takes  place  between  bodies  mov- 
ing either  in  opposite  or  the  same  directions,  or  between 
bodies  one  of  which  is  at  rest.  In  the  firnt  case,  three  possi- 
bilities arise :  either  the  masses  and  velocities  of  both  bodies 
are  equal;  or  the  masses  are  unequal,  and  the  velocities 
equal ;  or  the  masses  are  equal,  and  the  velocities  unequal. 
If  one  of  the  bodies  is  in  a  state  of  rest,  there  are  likewise 
three  possibilities  to  be  distinguished :  either  the  body  at 
rest  is  greater  or  smaller  than,  or  equal  to,  the  body  in 
motion.  In  the  second  of  the  above  cases,  when  the  collid- 
ing bodies  are  in  motion  in  tiie  same  direction,  if  the  smaller 
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masa,  moving  more  ruinJly,  overtakes  the  greater,  three  pos- 
sibilitiea  arise  according  to  the  relation  of  the  differences  of 
size  to  the  difference  of  velocities,  which,  however,  are  not 
considered  as  separate  eases.  All  together,  there  are,  accord- 
ingly, seven  cases  which  Descartes  distinguishes  in  the 
collision  of  bodies,  and  consequently  seven  rules  accord- 
ing to  which  the  changes  resxilting  from  the  collision  take 
place.' 

These  laws  are  determined  under  the  following  supposi- 
tions :  (1)  that  in  the  states  of  different  bodies,  not  their 
motions,  but  only  their  motion  and  rest,  are  opposed  to  each 
other,  and,  therefore,  between  bodies  in  motion  no  other 
Opposition  is  possible  than  that  of  their  directions;  (2)  that 
the  colliding  bodies  are  completely  hard  or  solid ;  (3)  that 
complete  abstraction  is  made  of  every  influence  of  other 
bodies  surrounding  them  whieh  might  increase  or  diminish 
their  motion,  especially  the  influence  of  fluid  bodies.  Under 
these  suppositions  the  law  is  to  be  determined  in  each  of  the 
different  cases  according  to  wtiich  a  body  changes  its  motion 
and  direction  in  consequence  of  a  collision-  The  change 
follows  from  the  force  of  resistance  exerted  by  a  body,  and 
depends  upon  its  size.  The  greater  force  of  resistance,  so 
Descartes  tlmiks,  overcomes  the  smaller^  or  hindera  its 
Rction.^ 

If,  therefore,  a  body  B  is  moving  in  a  straight  line,  and 
meets  another  body  C  having  a  greater  force  of  resistance, 
it  cannot  move  the  latter  from  the  spot,  or  push  it  away, 
since,  according  to  the  supposition,  C  is  perfectly  hanl  or 
solid ;  but  B,  in  consequence  of  the  resistance,  cannot  con- 
tinue on  its  way,  but  must  return  in  the  opposite  direction. 
It  therefore  loses  its  direction,  but  not  its  motion,  since 
directions  are  opposed,  not  luotions.  But  if  B  has  the 
greater  force  of  resistance,  it  will  continue  on  its  way  with 
the  body  C  :  it  does  not  change  its  direction,  but  only  the 
quantity  of  its  motion,  of  which  it  loses  as  much  as  it  imparts 
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to  the  other  body.  Since  the  quantity  of  the  motion  (mass 
in  motion),  i.e.,  the  product  of  the  mass  into  the  (simple) 
velocity,  always  remains  the  same,  the  velocity  must  decrease 
in  the  same  proportion  as  the  moving  mass  is  erdarged  or 
increased  in  size.  This  can  be  increased  only  through 
imparted  motion;  and,  therefore,  every  body  which  puts 
another  in  motion  must  lose  aa  much  of  its  own  motion  as 
it  communicates  to  that  body.' 

If  we  call  the  motion  which  one  body  communicates  to 
another,  its  action,  and  the  loss  of  motion  which  it  thereby 
itself  experiences,  re-action,  in  every  case  of  communicated 
motion,  action  arid  re-action  are.  equal.  And  since  within 
nature  no  motion  originates,  but  all  is  only  imparted,  since 
it  can  only  be  produced  by  means  of  external,  i.e.,  mate- 
rial, causes,  that  equation  is  the  real,  fundamental  law  of 
the  mechanically-moved  material  world.  That  Descartes 
treats  this  law,  which  he  derives  from  the  constancy  or 
conservation  of  the  quantity  of  motion  in  the  world,'*  as  a 
special  case,  and  does  not  regard  it  aa  valid  for  all  cases  of 
collision,  is  an  error  of  his  doctrine  of  motion,  due  to  false 
presuppositions.  If  all  changes  oi  bodily  states  follow  from 
external  causes,  the  loss  of  motion  which  a  body  sniTers  must 
be  considered  as  an  effect,  whose  external  cause  is  the  force 
of  resistance  exerted  by  the  body  to  which  it  communicates 
motion,  however  great  or  small  that  force  of  resistance  may 
be.  It  is  ftxlse  that  the  smaller  force  is  without  effect  in 
relation  to  the  greater,  or  that  the  greater  can  completely 
prevent  the  action  of  the  smaller;'  it  is  false  that  in  the 
collision  of  bodies  the  one  avails  as  the  impelling,  the  other 
merely  aa  the  impelled,  body,  and  that  every  thing  now 
depends  on  this,  whether  tliat  is  greater  or  less  than  this; 
finally,  it  is  false  that  the  opposition  between  rest  and 
motion  is  absolute,  and  that  there  are  no  oppositions  between 
motions. 

From  the  principles  of  Descartes,  it  follows  that  bodies  of 
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themselves  are  destitute  of  force,  that  they  only  have  a  force 
of  resistance  because  they  are  obliged  to  continue  in  their 
states,  that  all  changes  in  the  material  world  are  due  to 
external  causes,  and  all  motion,  therefore,  to  impulse  and 
pressure^  and  that,  therefore,  there  are  no  inner  concealed 
causes,  no  secret  forces,  no  so-called  qualUatea  occulta:  in  gen- 
eral in  the  material  world.  Gravity  is  regarded  aa  such  a 
force,  an  original  property  of  a  birdy  belonging  to  it  of  itself. 
Descartes  denies  it.  Therein  consists  the  opposition  between 
Galileo  and  Descartes:  with  gravity  he  was  obliged  to  reject 
gravitution  and  the  power  of  attraction.  Therein  consists  the 
subsequent  opposition  of  Newton  to  Descartes  :  he  is,  there- 
fore, compelled  to  deny  the  so-called  central  forces,  as,  well 
as  every  actio  in  distanSy  and  to  explain  the  case  of  bodies, 
as  the  courses  which  planets  describe,  by  the  impuct,  or  the 
external  and  immediate  influence,  of  other  bodies.  Since 
the  laws  thus  far  considered  relate  merely  to  the  collision  of 
solid  or  hard  bodies,  all  the  motions  which  cannot  be  derived 
from  them  must  lie  explained  by  means  of  tlie  distinction 
between  solid  and  fluid  bodies,  particularly  from  the  consti- 
tution, motion,  and  influence  of  the  latter.' 


m.  nynno-MEcnANics.  —  SOLID  akd  fluid  Bonraa. 

1.  DiHinetion  between  the  Two.  —  Since  there  are  no  other 
opposite  states  in  body  than  motion  and  rest,  it  is  evident 
that  from  these  alone  the  opposite  states  of  cohesion  of  solid 
and  liquid  bodies  must  be  derived,  Perceptinn  plainly 
teaches  us  that  solid  bodies  resist  every  opposing  motion, 
every  attempt  to  separate  their  parts,  or  move  them  out  of 
their  places,  —  which  is  not  the  case  with  fluid  bodies.  Now, 
as  we  have  seen,  according  to  Descartes,  motion  is  not 
opposed  to  motion,  but  rest.  What,  therefore,  makes  a  body 
solid,  or  its  parts  capable  of  resisting  the  intruding  motion 
I  which  seeks  to  separate  them,  or  move  them  out  of  their 
I       places,  can  be  nothing  else  than  that  these  parts  are  every- 
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where  in  a  state  of  rest;  and  the  great  mobilitj  and  separa- 
bility of  the  parts  of  a  fluid  body  consist  in  the  fact  that 
they  are  everywhere  in  motion,  even  in  tlieir  siuallest  parts. 
Nothing  can  make  the  combination  or  connection  of  niuterial 
things  stronger  than  their  rest ;  for,  if  this  were  not  so,  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  cement  would  have  to  hold  or  unite  them 
together.  Now,  this  medium  could  only  be  a  substance  or  a 
mode ;  but  the  parts  themselves  are  substances,  and  rest  is  a 
mode  of  those  substances,  —  rest,  which  of  all  material  states 
is  the  most  hostile  to  motion.  The  fact  that  fluid  bodies,  as 
water  and  air,  are  able  to  dissolve  many  solid  bodies  by  their 
influence,  proves  that  their  parts  must  be  continually  in 
motion,  since  they  could  not  otherwise  decompose  those 
bodies.' 

2.  Solid  in  Fluid  Bodies.  —  Parts  of  matter  are  either  at 
rest  or  in  motion,  therefore  bodies  are  solid  or  fluid.  Since 
there  is  no  empty  space,  there  must  be  fluid  bodies  in  every 
space  where  tliere  are  no  solid  ones.  All  pores  are,  there- 
fore, filled  by  fluid  bodies,  and  they  surround  solid  bodieSi 
Suppose,  now,  that  fluid  matter,  the  smallest  parts  of  which 
are  continually  in  motion,  and  at  the  same  time  in  such  a 
way  that  they  are  tending  in  every  direction,  completely 
surrounds  a  solid  body:  the  latter  will  be  in  contact  with 
fluid  parts  on  all  sides,  and  urged  with  like  force  in  different 
directions,  so  that  it  is  suspended,  or  at  rest,  in  the  fluid 
matter  that  surrounds  it.  There  is  no  cause  by  virtue  of 
which  the  body  must  move  in  one  direction  rather  than 
another.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  such  a  cause  entei*8,  giving 
to  the  body  a  definite  impulse,  though  with  but  the  smallest 
expenditure  of  force,  it  puts  the  body  in  motion.  The 
smallest  force  suffices  to  move  a  solid  body  when  it  is  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  fluid  matter.' 

Now,  suppose  that  the  fluid  matter  in  which  the  solid  body 
is  suspended,  or  at  rest,  is  put  in  motion  in  a  definite  direc- 
tion with  its  entire  mass,  like  a  stream  towards  the  sea,  or 
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air  moved  westward  by  an  east  wind :  the  solid  body  is 
seized  by  the  current,  and  borne  onward  with  the  fluid  parts 
which  touch  it  and  surround  it.  It  will  always,  therefore, 
have  the  same  neighbors  while  it  drifts  with  the  stream,  and 
will  not,,  therefore,  change  its  surroundings  or  its  place.  It 
is  at  rest  in  the  Huid  matter  that  surrounds  it,  the  whole 
mass  of  which  is  in  motion  in  a  definite  direction.' 

3.  The  ffeavem  and  the  Earth  The  Motion  of  the  Planets. 
The  ITr/potheses  of  Vortices.  —  Descartes  bases  his  theory  of 
the  rest  and  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  on  his  doctrine 
of  the  rest  and  motion  of  solid  and  fl^uid  bodies  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  latter  upon  the  former.  The  heavenly  bodies  do 
not  rest  on  pillars,  and  are  not  suspended  by  cords,  nor  are 
they  fastened  in  transparent  spheres;  but  they  are  poised  in 
the  spaces  of  the  heaveiis,  which  cannot  be  empty,  but  miist 
consist  of  fluid  matter,  which  surrounds  the  heavenly  bodies 
on  all  sides.  They  are  distinguished  in  relation  to  size,  light, 
and  motion.  Som&  are  self-luminous,  as  the  fixed  stars  and 
suns:  others  are  opaque,  as  the  planets,  the  moon,  and  the 
earth.  The  sun  is  analogous  to  the  fixed  stars,  the  earth  to 
the  planets.  Some  do  not  seem  to  change  their  position 
with  reference  to  each  other,  and  appear  to  be  immovable : 
others  change  their  places,  and  are  regarded  as  wandering 
stars.  Those  are  called  fixed  stars,  these  planets.  The  sys- 
tem of  the  heavenly  bodies,  especially  that  of  the  planets, 
appears,  therefore,  as  a  special  case,  and  at  the  same  time  as 
the  greatest  example  in  which  fluid  matter  surrounds  other 
bodies  on  all  sides.* 

In  order  to  explain  the  motion  of  the  planets,  the  stand- 
point must  first  of  all  be  determined  from  which  it  is  con- 
sidered and  judged.  For  every  thing  depends  on  whether 
this  stand-point  itself  is  at  rest  or  in  motion  in  relation  to  the 
planets.  Three  hypotheses  have  been  advanced  to  explain 
it,  —  that  of  Ptolemy  in  antiquity,  and  those  of  Copernicus 
and  Tycho  Brahe  in  modern  times.  The  Ptolemaic  hypoth- 
*■  Princ,  11.  sees.  61,  02.  <  lb.,  lU.  sees.  6-U. 
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esis  is  abandoned  by  science,  because  it  is  inconsistent  with 
absolutely  certain  facts,  which  more  recent  observation  and 
investigation  have  esUhlished,  especially  the  phases  of  light 
of  Venus,  discovered  by  the  telescope,  and  similar  to  those 
of  the  moon.  Only,  therefore,  the  hypotheses  of  Copernicus 
and  Tycho  Brahe  can  now  come  in  question ;  and  they  agree, 
in  reference  to  the  heliocentric  motion  of  the  planets,  not  in 
reference  to  the  motion  of  the  earth,  which  Copernicus  af- 
firmed, and  Tycho  Brahe  denied.  Is  the  earth  at  rest,  or  in 
motion?  That  is  the  point  of  controversy  in  deciding  which 
Descartes  asserts  that  he  agrees  with  neitSier  of  the  two 
astronomers.  Although  the  Copemican  hypothesis  is  some- 
what simpler  and  clearer  than  that  of  Tycho  Brahe,  Descartes 
maintains  that  it  has  not  distinguished  with  sufficient  care 
between  motion  and  rest,  while  Tycho  has  denied  the  motion 
of  the  earth  in  a  sense  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  truth. 
Because  Tycho  did  not  sufficiently  consider  in  what  motion 
really  consists,  he- maintained  in  words  indeed  that  the  earth 
is  at  rest;  but  at  bottom  his  theory  requires  its  motion,  even 
more  rigidly  than  that  of  Copernicus  himself.  One  should^ 
therefore,  proceed  more  carefully  than  Copernicus,  and  more 
correctly  than  Tyeho.  "M}'- position  is  different  from  that 
of  those  two  philosophers  only  in  this,"  says  Descartes  some- 
what ambiguously,  "that,  with  more  carefulness  than  Coper- 
nicus, I  deny  the  motion  of  the  earth,  and  I  seek  to  ground 
my  theory  with  more  truth  tliiin  Tycho.  I  will  here  expound 
the  hyjHJthesis  which  seems  to  me  the  simplest  of  all  and  the 
fittest,  both  for  tlie  explanation  of  the  phenomena,  and  for 
the  investigation  of  their  natural  causes.  I  will,  however,  say 
explicitly,  that  I  by  no  means  desire  that  this  theory  of  mine 
should  be  regarded  as  the  complete  truth,  but  only  as  an 
hypothesis  or  opinion  which  may  possibly  be  erroneous."  ^ 

The  two  essential  presuppositions  of  Descartes'  hypothesis 
are  the  immeasurableness  of  the  universe  and  the  nullity  of 
empty  space.     From  the  first,  it  follows  that  the  universe 
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is  not  a  spherical  body,  and  does  not  consist  in  concentric 
spheres  to  which  the  stars  are  fastened ;  that  there  isj  there- 
fore, no  celestial  sphere  beyond  the  farthest  planet  (Saturn), 
and  that  the  ann  does  not  lie  in  the  same  spherical  superficies. 
From  the  second,  it  follows  that  the  spaces  of  the  heavens 
are  filled  with  fluid  matter,  and  that  the  heavenly  bodies  are 
sLUTOunded  by  the  latter,  and  subject  to  its  influences.  This 
is  the  point  where  Descartes  applies  his  hydromechanic  priu- 
cijdea  to  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies;  that  is,  to  the 
planets  and  the  earth.  The  earth  is  completely  snrrounded 
by  fluid  matter,  and  is  acted  upon  uniformly  in  all  directions, 
or  borne  onwards  by  its  current,  as  a  sulid  body  in  fluid  mat- 
ter. It  rests  in  the  heavens  as  a  ship  on  the  sea,  which  is 
moved  by  no  wind,  propelled  by  no  oar^  held  fast  by  no 
anchor,  but  quietly  floats  with  the  current.  Aud  the  same 
is  true  of  tiie  rest  of  the  planets.  "  Each  is  at  rest  in  that 
space  in  the  heavens  in  which  it  is;  and  all  the  change  of 
place  which  we  observe  in  those  bodies,  follows  only  from  the 
motion  of  the  matter  of  the  heavens  which  surrounds  them 
on  all  sides."  We  cannot  say,  therefore,  if  we  have  the 
true  idea  of  motion,  that  the  planets  and  the  earth  are 
themselves  moved.  T!iis  would  be  the  case  if  they  changed 
their  surroundings;  i.e.,  if  the  space  of  the  heavens  which 
surrounds  it  rested  while  the  planets  wandered  through  it. 
But  this  8i>ace  of  the  heavens  is  itself  fluid  in  all  its  parts, 
is  always  matter  in  motion,  which  as  such  never  ceases  to 
surround  the  lieaverdy  bodies,  though  the  individual  parts 
in  contact  with  them  are  perpetually  changing ;  i.e.,  im>w 
these,  now  those,  parts  of  that  matter  are  in  contact  with  the 
superficies  of  that  body.  Thus,  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
water  aud  air  arc  in  continual  motion  ;  while  the  earth  itself, 
iu  reference  to  the  parts  of  its  waters  and  atmosphere*  is 
not  regarded  as  moved.  It  rests  in  its  moved  space  in  the 
heavens,  in  this  flowing  matter  which  surrounds  it,  and  in 
reference  to  which  it  does  not  change  its  place.  But  although 
it  rests,  it  does  indeed  change  its  position  with  reference  to 
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tlie  other  heavenly  bodies.  If  any  one,  speaking  in  the 
usual  way.  persists  in  a'^cribing  motion  to  the  earth,  it  moves 
exactly  ns  does  a  man  who  is  asleep  iu  a  sliii>  while  it  takes 
liini  from  Dover  to  Calais.^ 

If,  now,  we  suppose  that  that  flow  of  the  matter  of  the 
heavens  Avhiuh  surrounds  the  planets  and  carries  them  on- 
wards with  it,  describes  a  current  ephinivff  round  like  a 
vortex,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  sun,  and  that  the  earth 
is  one  of  these  planets,  it  is  evident  in  what  sense  Descartes 
teaches  the  heliocentric  motion  of  the  earth,  like  Copernicus, 
without  denying  with  him  that  it  is  at  rest,  and  still  less 
with  Tyeho  affirming  this  rest  in  a,  eosraical  centre.  How 
he  explains  tlie  motion  of  tlie  earth  and  planets,  not  by 
virtue  of  their  weight  and  attraction,  hut  only  by  the  impel- 
ling force  of  the  matter  that  immetliately  surrounds  and 
touches  them,  is  also  evident." 

The  rotary-inoving  current,  or  the  central  motion  of  the 
matter,  Descartes  calls  a  vortex,  or  whirlpool-like  motion 
(tourb'dhn')^  and  explains  thereby  the  course  of  the  wander- 
ing stars  (planets,  raoons,  comets).  It  is  with  this  motion 
of  the  mutter  of  the  heavens  as  with  the  eddies  of  water 
which  rotate  about  a  centre  in  ever  widening  circles,  and 
carry  along  with  them  the  floating  bodies  tliat  come  within 
them.  The  nearer  the  centre,  the  quicker  the  rotary  motion, 
the  more  rapid  the  rotation ;  and  the  more  distant  the  cen- 
tre, the  slower  the  rotation.  "As  waters  when  tliey  are  forced 
to  a  reflux  form  an  eddy,  and  draw  violently  within  their 
rotary  motion,  and  carry  along  with  tliem,  light  floating 
bodies,  as,  for  example,  straws;  as  then  these  bodies,  seized 
by  the  eddy,  turn  about  their  own  centre,  and  those  nearer 
the  centre  of  the  eddy  always  complete  their  rotation  earlier 
than  the  more  distant  ones;  as,  filially,  this  eddy  always, 
to  be  sure,  describes  a  circular  figure,  hut  almost  never  a 
perfect  circle,  but  extends  itself,  now  more  in  length,  and 
DOW  in  breadth,  wherefore  the  parts  at  the  periphery  are  not 
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equally  distant  from  the  centre,  —  so  one  can  easily  see  that 
the  motion  of  the  planets  is  of  the  same  character,  and 
that  no  other  conditions  are  necessary  to  explain  all  their 
phenomena."  ^ 

Among  these  phenomena,  the  motion  and  time  of  rotation 
of  the  planets,  and  spots  of  the  sun,  of  the  earth  and  moon, 
the  obliciuity  of  the  orbits  of  the  earth  and  the  ]>lanets 
(ecliptic),  the  elliptic  form  of  these  orbita,  the  consequent 
unequal  distances  of  the  planets  from  the  sun,  and  the  there- 
fore unequal  velocities,  are  particularly  conspicuous.  "I 
need  not  farther  show  how,  by  this  hypothesis,  the  changes 
of  night  and  day  and  of  the  seasons,  the  phases  of  the  moon, 
the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  standing  still  and 
retrogradation  of  the  planets,  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes, 
the  change  in  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  and  similar  facts, 
can  be  explained,  since  all  these  phenomena  are  easily 
understood  by  any  one  who  has  a  little  knowledge  of 
astronomy."  ^ 

We  now  know  upon  what  presuppositions  the  Cartesian 
hypothesis  depends,  and  in  what  it  consists.  It  would  lead 
us  too  far  from  the  system  itself  to  show  more  particularly 
how  Descartes  seeks  to  ground  his  hypothesis ;  how  frora 
chaos  this  so-ordered  worhl,  fluid  and  8oli<l  matter,  the  rotary 
currents  of  the  fluid  matter,  the  kuuls  of  matter  and  heav- 
enly bodies,  arise  according  to  the  laws  of  motion.  He 
assumes  that  matter  in  its  original  condition  was  distributed 
in  a  certain  uniform  manner;  that  in  some  places  its  parts 
had  a  rotary  motion,  by  means  of  which  fluid  masses  were 
formed  which  revolved  around  a  common  centre,  while  each 
of  their  little  particles  moved  about  its  own  centre,  from 
which  proceeded  the  distinction  of  central  and  peripheric 
masses ;  that  the  rotating  and  differently  shaped  molecules, 
by  their  mutual  contact  and  friction,  changed  their  con- 
figuration, blunted  their  corners,  and  gradually  rounded 
them  off  in  such  a  way  that  they  assumed  the  spherical  form 
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of  globules ;  that  thus  intervals  arose  which  had  to  be  filled 
up,  and  were  immediately  filled  up  by  yet  smaller  and  more 
rapidly  moving  particles,  whieh  decreased  in  size  through 
that  mutual  blunting  and  rounding  off  of  the  molecules; 
that  the  excess  of  the  thus  resulting  waste  was  driven  into 
the  centres  of  the  rotary  currents,  and  constituted  the 
material  out  of  which  the  central  mames  (^fixed  itartt)  were 
formed,  while  the  sun'oundiug  masses,  moving  in  concentric 
spheres,  shaped  in  their  smallest  parts  in  the  form  of  a 
globule,  constituted  the  space  of  the  heavens.  From  the 
laws  of  motion  it  follows  that  every  body  having  a  circular 
motion,  like  a  stone  in  a  sling,  constantly  tends  to  fly  oflf  from 
the  centre,  and  proceed  in  a  straight  Mne.  Every  particle  of 
the  central  masses  and  the  matter  of  the  heavens  has  this 
centrifugal  tendency,  and  in  this  light  consists.  The  kinds 
of  matter  and  the  classes  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  distin- 
guished in  reference  to  light.  The  heavenly  bodies  are 
either  luminous,  transparent,  or  opaque.  The  central  bodies 
(fixed  stars  ajtd  suns)  are  luminous;  the  heavens  are  trans- 
parent; the  wandering  stars  (the  planets  and  comets,  the 
earth  and  the  moon)  are  opaque.  There  are,  accordingly, 
three  kinds  of  matter  or  elements :  the  first  are  those  smallest 
and  most  rapidly  moving  particles,  of  which  luminous  bodies 
consist ;  the  second  tiie  spherical  molecules  which  form  the 
material  of  the  heavens;  the  third  the  coarser  matter,  moved 
with  greater  difificulty  because  of  its  size  and  form,  which 
constitutes  the  material  of  the  wandering  stars.  Ether  is 
that  subtile  matter  which  fills  every  apparently  empty  space, 
and  is  the  lightest  and  most  easily  moved  of  all  the  kinds  of 
matter,  and  is  always  in  rapid  motion,' 

When  Descartes  expressly  says  that  his  hypothesis  for 
explaining  the  system  of  the  universe  not  only  may  he,  but 
in  certain  respects  is,  false,  he  plainly  wished  to  protect  him- 
self from  the  fate  of  Galileo.  For,  according  to  the  experi- 
ence of  Galileo,  it  was  not  enough  to  announce  his  theory  of 


1  Princ,  111.  sees.  51-64. 
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the  universe  as  a  mere  hypothesis :  it  must  be  declared  to  be 
erroneous.  Descartes  made  this  dechiration  of  his  own 
accord  beforehandj  to  avoid  being  compelled  to  make  it 
afterwards.  He  acknowledged  his  error,  because,  as  he 
said,  his  explanation  conflicted  with  the  biblical  account  of 
creation.  The  Bible  asserts  that  the  order  of  the  heavenly- 
bodies  was  created ;  while  he  explained  it  as  gradually  arising 
according  to  purely  mechanical  laws,  in  order  to  make  it 
comprehensible  by  man.' 

This  equivocation  is  to  be  charged  to  the  account  of  the 
time  and  his  character,  and,  after  the  detailed  discussions  of 
that  point  in  our  history  of  his  life,  needs  no  further  vindica- 
tion or  justification.  In  the  attempt  to  explain  the  origin  of 
the  si/stem  of  the  tmrld  hy  pnreltf  mechanical  laics  lies  the 
importance  of  Descartes'  pliilosophy  of  nature.  That  was 
the  object  of  his  first  work,  which,  for  reasons  with  which  the 
reader  is  already  acquainted,  remained  unpublished,  and  waa 
lost  as  far  as  the  essay  on  light.  Its  essential  contents  are 
contained  in  the  two  last  books  of  the  "  Principles ;  *'  and  we 
may  fairly  suppose,  that,  after  tlie  publication  of  this  work, 
that  of  the  "  Mcmde  "  was  superfluous. 

But  as  to  the  relation  of  our  philosopher  to  modem 
astronomy,  particularly  to  Copernicus  and  Galileo,  a  definite 
judgment  can  now  be  pronounced.  He  did  not  mention 
Kepler's  great  discoveries,  and  probably  was  not  acquainted 
with  them.  The  geocentric  hypothesis  of  Tycho  he  rejected. 
If  one  explains  the  heavens  as  rotating  about  the  earth,  and 
correctly  underst-ands  motion  in  its  relative  and  reciprocal 
sense,  he  must  ascribe  far  more  motion  to  the  earth  in  re- 
lation to  the  heavens  on  the  theory  of  Tycho  than  even 
Copernicus  maintained.* 

Descartes  teaches  tliat  the  motion  of  the  planets  is  helio- 
centric^  and  that  the  earth  is  a  planet :  he  teaches  its  daily 
revolution  on  its  axes,  and  its  yearly  motion  about  the  nun 
in  an  elliptic  orbit.     He,  therefore,  agrees  essentially  with 

1  PHdc,  111.  seca.  43-45.  *  Ih.,  iii.  sees.  38,  39. 
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Copernicus  and  Galileo,  But  he  bases  his  theory  on  me- 
chanical laws  of  a  difFerent  sort  from  those  maintained  by 
Galileo.  We  have  already  become  acquainted  with  his  mode 
of  proof;  it  is  a  deduction  tVom  his  principles;  and  whatever 
may  be  its  validity  and  truth,  the  difference  between  liim 
and  Galileo  is  in  no  wise  a  pretence.  That  Descartes  also 
denied  the  motion  of  the  earth,  in  a  certain  sense  follows 
from  his  concept  of  motion  which  he  had  to  apply  to  the 
heavenly  bodies.  In  all  these  points,  witliout  ignorance  of 
the  matter,  there  can  be  no  talk  of  any  kind  of  accommodation. 
The  Cartesian  tienial  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  has  nothing 
whatever  in  common  with  the  ecclesiastical :  rather  is  it 
completely  opposed  to  it.  Dfecartes  affirmed  that  motion  of 
the  earth  which  the  Church,  the  Bible,  Ptolemy,  and  common 
opinion  denied.  For  all  that  he  said,  *'  You  see  that  in  terms 
I  deny  the  motion  of  the  earth,  while  in  reality  I  maintain 
the  system  of  Copernicus."  lie  affirms  the  heliocentric 
motion  of  the  earth,  and  that  is  the  oidy  question  at  issue. 
It  would  have  been  more  than  sophistical  if  he  had  sought, 
in  opposition  to  Gahleo,  to  appear  to  maintain  the  rent  of  tlie 
earth,  in  agreement  with  the  Church,  or  out  of  deference  to  it. 
Perhaps  it  would  not  have  been  disagreeable  to  Descartes 
if  the  world,  and  particularly  the  authorities  of  the  Churchy 
had  deceived  themselves  concerning  this  point  of  his  doc- 
trine. But  that  he  sought  to  deceive  any  one  concerning  it,  is 
false,  and  can  only  be  believed  by  tho.se  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  his  works.  Of  the  accommodation,  therefore, 
with  which  he  is  charged,  only  so  much  remains:  Descartes, 
after  he  had  openly  and  honorably  presented  and  established 
his  doctrine,  declared  that  his  hypothesis  was  false  so  far  as 
it  conflicted  with  the  faith  of  the  Church.  He  acted  as  Gali- 
leo did,  except  that  he  anticipated  the  retraction  Avith  a  view 
of  avoiding  chicanes.' 

4.  Emptinegs   and   the  Pressure  of  the  Atmosphere.  —  The 
couvictiou  that  empty  space  is  impossible,   and    that    all 

1  CL  book  i.  chap.  r.  pp.  230-236. 
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motions  in  nature  can  only  be  produced  by  external,  material 
causes  and  their  inunediute  inllueuce,  i.e.>  by  pressure  and 
impact,  liuce^jsarily  led  Descartes  to  fundaiiieiitally  deny 
with  the  vacuum,  also  the  so-called  '■'■  horror  vacui''^  of  nature, 
—  a  conception  which  still  prevailed  among  the  physicists 
of  his  generation,  —  and  to  declare  it  one  of  the  greatest 
of  errors.  It  is  just  aa  false  to  afRrm  the  reality  of  empty 
space  as  to  deny  it  with  the  Peripatetics  on  the  ground  that 
nature  abhors  a  vacuum,  and  will  not,  tlierefore,  permit  it. 
It  is  to  unite  both  errors  to  limit  the  '■'■horror  vaeui'^  to  a 
certain  degree,  as  did  the  advanced  pliysicists  of  Descartes' 
time,  that  in  spite  of  it  a  certain  void  migiit  exist  in  nature. 
By  such  hypotheses  they  sought  to  explain  the  ascent  of 
fluids,  aa  water  in  the  bore  of  a  pump,  and  quicksilver  in  a 
tube.  Descartes  oiiposed  to  the  assumption  of  emptiness 
his  subtile  matter  (ether),  by  reason  of  wliieh  there  could  be 
no  vacuum  anywhere.  This  was  the  point  of  controversy 
between  him  and  Blaise  Pascal,  who  denied  the  existence  of 
his  subtile  matter,  and  maintained  the  reality  of  a  void,  on 
the  ground  of  a  moderate  horror  vacui. 

"Wlien  we  perceive  motions  or  rest,  without  at  the  same 
time  being  able  to  perceive  their  material  causes,  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  no  causes  whatever  are  present. 
Thus,  the  motion  of  the  atmosiihere,  the  pressure  which  it 
exerts  on  all  bodies  which  it  surrounds  and  touches,  is  a  con- 
stantly acting  cause,  however  little  the  moving  mas3  falls 
under  the  observation  of  senses.  Descartes  insisted  that  for 
the  actual  explanation  of  certain  phenomena  of  the  motion  of 
fluid  bodies,  the  preuure  of  the  atmosphere  (weiglit  of  the  air) 
muat  be  supposed  instead  of  empty  space  and  the  horror  of  a 
vacuum.  Even  in  the  dialogue  of  Galileo,  he  met  the  as- 
sumption of  the  "  horror  vacui "  where  the  cause  of  the  phe- 
nomenon should  have  been  sought  in  the  weight  of  the  air, 
and  criticised  it  in  the  observations  which  he  made  on  that 
work  in  a  letter  written  in  October,  1638.  Nine  years  later, 
in  a  conversation  with  Pascal,  he  advised  him  to  convince  him- 
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self  by  an  experiment  of  the  nullity  of  emptiness  and  the 
reality  of  atmospheric  pressure,  by  noting  the  height  of  quick- 
silver in  a  tube  at  the  foot,  and  also  at  the  top,  of  a  very 
high  mountain.  He  would  find,  that,  as  lie  went  higber  up 
the  raountiiin,  the  column  of  quicksilver  would  full,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  decreasing  jireasure  of  the  atmosphere.  He 
could  easily  have  this  exijcrimeat  performed  iu  Auvergne, 
where  be  resided.  The  experiment  was  ma<le  on  the  Puy-de- 
D8me,  and  confirmed  what  Descartes  predicted  without  hav- 
ing made  the  experiment.  Pascal,  however,  did  not  mention 
this  circumstance,  and  also  gave  the  philosopher  no  account 
of  the  success  of  that  experiment.  Descartes  attributed  tiiia 
unreasonable  conduct  to  the  hostile  influence  of  Roberval, 
who  was  the  friend  of  Pascal,  and  hence  made  a  profession 
of  enmity  to  Descartes.' 

As  to  the  matter  itself,  the  priority  of  the  discovery  can- 
not be  claimed  for  Descartes.  The  experiment  which  he 
recommended  to  Pascal  in  the  summer  of  1G47,  consists  in 
the  barometrical  measurement  of  altitudes;  and  the  barome- 
ter was  invented  by  Torieelli  some  years  before  (1G43). 
But  Descartes  waa  before  acquainted  with  the  law  upon 
which  the  invention  rests,  as  bis  letters  in  the  years  1631 
and  1638  show.  And  not  even  the  testimony  of  his  letters 
is  required,  since  the  law  necessarily  follows  from  his  princi- 
ples, as  we  have  seen.  Applied  to  the  motion  of  floating 
bodies  (solid  bodies  in  water),  the  invention  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  Cartesian  diver  could  easily  be  made  and 
explained  by  the  activity  and  modifications  of  the  pressure  of 
the  air. 

1  Conpomlnfj  Desrartes*  ilortrinc  of  the  pressure  of  tlie  atinoHphere,  com- 
pare his  Ifittx^rs,  .Inrm  2,  Ki-'U,  ami  October,  Ki-TS,  Ut  Merftenno  {i!onc<;rnlng  Gali- 
leo), am!  Ibose  of  Jtinu  11  and  August  17,  ]64{>,  to  Carcavi  {concerning  Pascal). 
aSiivnis,  vi.  p.  204  ;  vSi.  p.  404; ;  x.  pp.  34.%  ."Wl.  Millet :  Descartes,  etc.,  11.  pp. 
214-2J6.    Seo  above,  book  il.  cbap.  vii.  pp.  270,  271. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

UNION    OF    80UI*    AND    BODY. -PASSIONS    OF    THE    SODU- 
NATURAL   AND    MORAL  LIFE   OF   MAN. 

I.    ANTHROPOLOaiCAL   PEOBLEM. 


1.  Meaning  and  Extent  of  the  Problem. 

rr^HERE  yet  remains  a  problem  after  the  fundamental  * 
-*-  questions  of  metaphysics  are  answereil.  These  relate 
to  the  exiiitence  of  God  and  the  mind  and  body,  and  require 
their  clear  and  dtstiuet  knowledge,  i.e.,  the  determination  of 
their  reality  and  essence ;  and  this  is  only  evident  when  it  is 
conceived  without  any  mingling  with  its  opposite.  The  be- 
ing of  God  required  to  be  apprehended  independently  of  all 
finite  and  imperfect  things ;  that  of  the  mind,  independently 
of  the  body ;  that  of  the  body,  independently  of  the  mind. 
Both,  therefore,  must  be  considered  as  corajiletely  opposite 
substances,  tlie_mind  merely  as  a  th>"^^"gr*"^"^  body  merely  ag. 
anextended,  being ;  _the  processes  of  the  mind  only  as  modes 
or  kmds  of  thought ;  the  processes  of  body^only^s  modes  or 
kinds  of  extension,  i.e.,  as  motions^^  God,  as  the  real  ground 
of  all  things,  must,  in  reference  to  the  mind,  be  regarded  as 
the  original  source  of  knowledge,  and,  in  reference  to  body, 
as  the  original  source  of  motion. 

If,  now,  there  are  processes  of  a  mental  nature  which  are 
united  with  certain  motions  in  such  a  manner  that  the  former 
cannot  cxi.st  without  the  latter,  we  have  a  fact  before  us 
which  involves  a  new  problem.  Such  a  fact  cannot  be 
explained  by  tl^duuli;^  of  mind  and  body,  that  funda- 
mental concept  of  Descartes'  philosopliical  principles.    The 
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new  problem,  therefore,  is  not  metaphysical.  A  union  of 
mind  and  body  can  only  take  place  in  a  being  which  consists 
of  them  bath.  We  ourselves  are  this  being,  and  certainly 
among  all  fniite  substances  otd^  we,  shiee  we  are  thinking 
natures,  and  as  such  we  immediately  and,  therefore,  with 
absolute  certainty,  know  our  own  being  and  existence.  We 
are  likewise  united  with  a  body  which  we  conceive  as  ours. 
Our  scnsc-perueptious  prove  that  there  are  bodies  witliout 
us;  our  affections  and  natural  impulses,  that  one  of  them  is 
ours.  "Nature  teaches  me  nothing  more  explicitly  than 
that  I  have  a  body,  with  whicli  it  shinds  ill  when  I  feel  pain, 
and  which  needs  food  and  drink  when  I  suffer  hunger  and. 
thirst.  I  cannot  doubt  that  there  is  something  real  in  these 
"feeling^.  Those  affections  and  impulses  make  it  clear  to  me 
that  I  am  not  in  my  body  like  a  pilot  in  a  ship,  but  that  I 
am  united  with  it  in  the  closest  manner,  and,  as  it  were, 
mingled  with  it  so  that  we  constitute  one  being  in  a  certain 
measure.  Otherwise  I  should  not  feel  pain  by  reason  of  my 
mental  nature  wlien  my  body  is  injured,  but  should  perceive 
this  injury  merel}'^  in  an  intellectual  way,  svs  the  captain 
perceives  any  damage  to  liis  ship.  If  the  body  needed  food 
and  drink,  I  should  ajipreherid  these  states  without  having 
the  unclear  feelings  of  hunger  and  thirst.  These  feelings  are, 
in  fact,  obscure  conceptions,  which  proceed  from  the  union 
and,  as  it  were,  mingling,  of  the  mind  with  the  body." 
Among  all  kuowablo  minds,  the  mind  of  man  is  the  only  one 
which  is  united  with  body;  and,  therefore,  the  new  problem 
is  anthropological} 

The  nature  of  the  mind  consists  in  thought ;  true  knowl- 
edge in  clear  and  distinct  thought,  which  is  both  striven  for 
and  obtained  by  the  absolute  power  of  the  will  as  well  as 
hindered  and  prevented  thereby.  Genuine  freedom  of  the 
will  seeks  true  knowledge,  and  acts  according  to  it.  In  this 
the  huuuin  mind  fulfils  its  nature  and  its  destiny,^  In  the 
union  with  the  body,  its  clearness  is  obscured,  and  its  free- 


1  IMd.,  vl.  pp.  335,  336. 
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dom  limited :  it  is,  therefore,  itself  in  a  condition  which  is 
not  conformable  to  its  nature.  Now,  freedom  of  the  will  and 
clearness  of  thought  appear  as  a  goal  to  be  reached,  as  a 
work  to  be  done,  as  a  problem  to  be  solved,  and  only  solved 
by  a  proper  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  will.  Thus,  the 
anthropological  problem  comprehends  that  of  ethics. 

Nevertheless,  this  union  of  the  mind  with  the  body  is,  in 
its  way,  also  according  to  nature,  since  it  is  grounded  in  the 
onler  of  things.  We  cannot,  therefore,  regard  our  bodily 
life  in  Platonic  fashion,  as  a  decree  or  punishment  due  to  a 
fall  from  the  spirit  world,  and  desire  for  the  enjoyments  of 
earth,  but  as  tlie  result  of  natural  laws.  But  if  the  union 
of  mind  and  body  is  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  nature,  it 
cannot  even  in  reference  to  tlie  mind  be  considered  as  con- 
trary to  nature,  however  little  it  conforms  to  the  essence  of 
the  mind.  We  must,  rather,  witli  the  naturalness  acknowl- 
edge also  the  rightnesa  of  that  uiuon,  and  of  every  thing 
that  necessarily  follows  from  it,  as  impulses,  inclinations, 
passions,  etc.  All  these  activities  of  human  nature  are,  as 
such,  good  and  necessary  conditions  or  instruments  of 
spiritual  life.  If  they  check  and  darken  the  latter,  this  is 
not  the  fault  of  nature,  but  of  the  will.  Its  original  direc- 
tion is  not  false,  and  the  deviation  from  it  is  our  error.  Its 
natural  character  is  not  bad,  hut  the  degeneracy  of  it  because 
of  our  will.  What  comes  to  pass  in  the  dual  nature  of  man 
requu-es  to  be  naturally  explained  and  morally  vindicated; 
i.e.,  its  worth  in  freeing  the  mind  must  be  apprchendetl.  It 
is  particularly  the  passions  which  Descartes  regards  from  a 
purely  natural  point  of  view,  convinced  that  he  thus  con- 
siders them  from  an  entirely  new  point  of  view.  "  How  defec- 
tive are  the  sciences  which  the  ancients  have  handed  down  to 
us,  is  nowhere  more  evident  than  in  their  treatment  of  the 
passions.  For  as  much  attention  as  has  been  given  to  this 
Bubject,  and  as  easy  as-it-ia  to  be  understood,  since  every 
one  can  discover  the  nature  of  the  passions  in  himself  with- 
out any  observation  of  outward  things,  the  doctrines  of  the 
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ancients  concerning  it  are  so  inadequate  and  uncertain  that 
I  am  obliged  to  entirely  forsake  the  usual  paths  in  order  to 
approach  the  truth  with  some  confidence.  I  must  write, 
therefore,  as  if  I  had  to  do  with  a  subject  that  no  one  has 
considered  before  me."  With  these  words,  Descartes  beg^ins 
his  easay  on  the  passions  of  the  soul.  "  My  intention  is," 
says  he  in  the  prefatory  letter,  ^'to  treat  tlie  passions  of  the 
Boul,  not  as  a  preacher,  also  not  aa  a  moral  philosupher,  but 
only  as  a  physicist."  ' 

2.  The  Cardinal  Point  of  the  Problem. — Now,  if  Descartes 
regards  the  passions  as  the  principal  object  of  consideration 
in  anthropology,  he  must  find  here  the  characteristic  expres- 
sion of  human  (mental -bodily)  life,  the  ground  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  man's  dual  nature.  The  explanation  of  this  fact  is 
for  him  the  cardmal  point  of  the  problem  of  psychohgy.  As 
motion  is  related  to  body,  so  is  passion  to  man :  as  there  the 
concept  of  motion  had  first  of  all  to  be  more  precisely 
determined,  so  we  must  here  ascertain  in  what  the  nature  of 
passion  consists. 

It  is  at  once  evident  that  all  the  passions  are  of  a  passive 
nature.  Nevertheless,  every  thing  of  a  passive  nature  is  not 
passion.  In  opposition  to  the  nature  of  body,  the  nature  of 
mind  consists  in  self-activity,  the  source  and  power  of  which 
is  in  the  will.  Every  thing,  therefore,  which  takes  place  in 
us  without  being  willed  by  us,  is,  in  the  widest  sense,  of  a 
passive  nature.  Of  this  nature  are  all  involuntary  functions, 
even  the  apprehensions  or  perceptions  which  we  form  and 
experience  independently  of  every  act  of  self-determination 
and  choice.  Some  of  these  perceptions  are  inner,  and  relate 
merely  to  the  mind,  as  the  involuntary  apprehension  of  our 
thoughts  and  volitions.  Our  thinking  nature  is  not  passive, 
but  the  apprehension  of  it  is  so  far  as  this  forces  itself  upon 
us  of  itself,  and  we  are  compelled  in  be  aware  of  it.  There 
are  other  perceptions  which  relate  merely  to  body,  either  our 

^  Les  posslona  de  r&ine,  part  i.  art.  i.  R€p.  ^  la  lettre,  U.  C£uvre9^  t.  It. 
pp.  34-^. 
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own  or  those  that  are  external  to  it.  To  these  belong  the 
feelings  due  to  our  senses  or  our  sensiitlons,  as  colors,  sounds, 
etc.;  the  bodily  affections,  as  pleasure  and  pain;  the  bodily 
impulses,  as  hunger  and  thirst.  All  these  perceptions,  inner 
and  outer,  are  of  a  passive  nature,  but  are  not  passions  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  We  are  passive  in  them,  but 
not  impassioned.* 

There  is  a  tliird  class  of  passive  states,  which  belongs 
neither  to  the  mind  alone,  nor  to  the  body  alone,  but  to  both 
at  the  same  time,  —  states  in  which  the  soul  itielf  suffers  under 
the  influence  and  concurrence  of  the  body.  It  can  remain 
indifferent  iu  seeing  and  hearing,  hunger  and  tliirst,  but  not 
in  joy  and  anger.  It  alone  is  susceptible  of  joy  and  sorrow, 
love  and  hate ;  but  it  could  not  be  if  it  were  destitute  of  a 
body.  Passion  consists  in  this  kind  of  passive  experience. 
Jt  would  be  impossible  for  the  passions  to  be  able  to  arouse, 
animate,  and  affect  our  souls  as  powerfully  as  they  do  if  they 
were  not  mental  forces.  It  would  be  impossible  for  them  to 
have  such  capacity  as  they  have  to  obscure  and  confuse  the 
mind,  if  they  were  not  at  the  same  lime  of  a  bodily  nature. 
They  are  states  of  the  mind,  not  such  as  are  produced  by  its 
free  energy,  but  which  attack  it  and  lay  hold  of  it  without 
any  exercise  of  the  will.  They  are  states  of  feeling,  but  not 
such  as  exist  in  the  body,  but  in  the  soul.  They  are,  in  a 
word,  emotions  of  the  mind  {hmtions  de  fdme},  in  which  both 
natures  are  mingled,  the  mental  and  bodily.  "One  can 
define  them  as  perceptions  or  feelings  or  emotious  of  the 
soul,  wljich  appertain  to  it  peculiarly,  aud  are  caused,  sus- 
tained, and  strengthened  by  the  activity  of  the  animal 
spirits."  ^ 

3.  I7ie  Pam'ions  as  Fundamental  Phenomena  of  the  Human 
Saul.  —  From  this  it  is  evident  what  importance  Descartes 
ascribes  to  the  fact  of  the  passions.  He  regards  thera  as 
fundamental  phenomena,  as  the  third  and  most  important, 

1  Lea  paMionH,  t.  arts.  x\x.,  xxiit.,  xziv. 
>  lb.,  1.  arta.  xxv.,  xxviU  xxix. 
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besides  thought  (will)  and  motion.  Understanding  and  will 
are  possible  only  in  the  mind  ;  motion,  only  in  the  body ;  the 
passions  only  in  man,  wlio  unites  mind  and  body  in  himself. 
Thought  requires  nothing'  but  mind,  motion  nothing  but 
body :  tlie  paiisions,  on  the  other  liand,  require  the  union  of 
both.  The  dual  nature  of  man  is  the  onhf  real  </round  of  the 
passions:  the  passions  are  the  otili/  ground  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  dual  nature  of  man,  which  is  not  so  evident  from  the 
fact  of  sensations  and  natural  impulses.  To  understand  why 
Descartes  alkiwa  this  importance  only  to  the  passions,  and 
regards  sense-perceptions  and  desires,  on  the  other  hand, 
merely  as  bodily  processes,  we  must  bring  before  our  minds 
the  foundation  of  his  entire  doctrijie.  From  Ins  stand-point» 
there  is,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  hut  one  body  which 
is  united  with  a  mind,  or  animated  with  a  soul ;  and  that  is 
the  human  body.  All  other  bodies,  even  animals,  are  mere 
machines,  destitute  of  mind  and  soul.  The  soul  is  the  mind; 
and  the  reality  of  the  latter  is  evidei^t  only  from  its  certainty 
of  itself,  and  coincides  with  that.  Without  self-consciousness, 
there  is  no  thought,  no  mind,  no  soul.  Animals  have  no 
self-consciousness,  and,  therefore,  no  souls :  they  are,  hence, 
nothing  but  moved  bodies,  or  automata.  But  they  have  sen- 
sations and  impulses ;  and,  hence,  these  must  be  regarded  as 
bodily  motions,  governed  by  purely  mechanical  laws,  by 
which  they  must  be  explained.  Animals  feel,  but  they  have 
no  souls:  the  former  is  an  undeniable  fact,  and  the  latter  a 
necessary  inference,  in  the  system  of  Descartes.  It  is  certain 
that  animals  see  and  hear,  hunger  and  thir.st ;  it  is  just  as 
certain  that  they  have  no  clear  and  distinct  knowledge,  no 
self-consciousness,  and,  therefore,  according  to  Descartes' 
principles,  neither  miind  nor  soul.  It  only  remains,  accord- 
ingly, to  regard  sensations  and  impulses  in  general,  and, 
therefore,  even  in  man,  as  mechanical  processes,  having  noth- 
ing in  common  with  psychicjil  activities.  Thus,  Descartes 
finds  no  fact  which  reveals  to  him  the  union  of  mind  and 
body  except  the  passions.    One  can  ask  whether  the  passions 
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are  not  also  of  an  animal  nature,  and  whether  sensations  and 
impulses  are  not  also  of  a  psychical  nature ;  one  can  dis- 
pute tlie  Cartesian  tlieses,  which  deny  both,  and  even  douht 
whether  the  philosopher  himself  remained,  and  could  remain 
entirely,  trae  to-  them  ;  but  we  have  no  right  to  question  that 
he  taught  them,  and  was  obliged  to  teach  them,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  principles.  The  examination  of  this  point  is 
not  now  our  purpose.  We  have  as  yet  to  do  only  with  the 
exposition  and  proof  of  the  system,  and  to  folloAv  the  paths 
which  Descartes  trod.  "When  we  estimate  his  doctrine,  we 
shall  return  to  those  questions,  and  then  we  sliali  examine 
them  carefully. 

n.    THE    UNION'   OF   THE    BOUL    ANT)    BODY. 

1.  The  Mechanism  of  Life. — So  far  as  the  life  of  man  is 
like  that  of  animals,  it  must  be  explained  by  purely  mechan- 
ical and  physical  causes,  particularly  motion  and  warmth. 
It  has  been  falsel}'  .suiiposed  tliat  the  soul  moves  and  warms 
the  body,  and  is,  therefore,  also  the  physical  principle  of  life. 
For  every  flame  proves  that  it  is  not  the  soul  which  imparts 
motion  and  warmth  to  the  body.  And  if  the  human  body 
becomes  stiff  and  cold  after  death,  it  suffers  this  change,  not 
because  it  ceases  to  be  animated  by  a  soul,  or  because  the 
Boul  has  left  it.  The  living  body  is  not,  as  such,  animated 
with  a  soul  J  for  if  so,  animals  would  have  souls,  and  this  con- 
flicts with  the  princii>les  of  Descartes'  doctrine.  Life  d^tes 
not  consist  in  the  union  of  soul  and  body;  death,  not  in 
their  separation.  Life  is  not  the  product  wliich  produces 
soul,  but  the  presupposition  under  which  the  soul  enters 
into  a  union  with  body,  the  condition  without  which  such 
a  union  cannot  take  place.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is, 
therefore,  tlie  dirfect  reverse  of  the  usual  opinion.  Not 
because  the  body  is  animated  with  a  soul  is  it,  therefore, 
alive,  but,  because  it  lives,  it  can  be  animated  with  a  soul. 
The  body  is  not  stiff  and  cold  because  the  soul  leaves  it,  but 
the  soul  leaves  it  because  it  is  dead.     Death  is  the  destruc- 
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tton  of  life,  and  is  a  necessary  result  of  physical  causes. 
Life  19  meclianisra  :  rleatli  is  the  destniction  of  that  meeh- 
auism,  and  results  wheii  the  living  body  Buffers  such  an 
injury  that  the  whole  maeliine  stops.  To  the  error  wliich 
makes  the  soul  the  principle  of  life,  Descartes  opposes  the 
fnilowing  explanation :  ''  Death  never  enters  because  the 
soul  is  absent,  but  because  one  of  the  important  organs  of 
the  body  is  destroyed.  We  can,  therefore,  decide  that  the 
body  of  a  living  man  differs  from  that  of  one  who  is  dead, 
exactly  as  does  a  watch  (or  an  automaton  of  any  kind ; 
i.e.,  a  machine  moved  by  itself)  which  has  in  itself  the 
material  principle  of  the  motions  which  it  is  to  perform, 
along  with  all  the  conditions  necessary  to  its  activity,  and, 
when  it  is  wound  up,  goes,  —  from  one  that  is  broken,  in 
which  the  moving  principle  ceases  to  be  active."  ^ 

The  Boul  can  be  united  only  with  a  living  body.  Since 
it  is  of  a  mental  nature,  also,  among  fuiitn  beings  so 
far  as  they  are  knowable  by  us,  exclusively  of  a  human 
nature,  this  union  can  only  take  place  with  the  body  of 
man. 

The  human  body,  like  that  of  animals,  is  a  machine.  Its 
principle  of  life  is  the  fireplace  in  it  which  prepares  the 
warmth  of  life,  and  imparts  it  to  the  whole  organism, — 
fire,  whose  material  is  the  Hood,  and  whose  place  is  the 
heart.  Harvey's  great  discovery  of  the  motion  of  the  blood 
and  heart  of  animals  explained  this  fundiimental  princi- 
ple in  the  mechanism  of  life,  and  made  an  epoch  in  the 
histoty  of  biology.  Descartes  became  acquainted  with  it 
when  he  was  finishing  his  "  Cosmos,"  and  absorbed  in  the 
investigation  of  the  human  bod}',  and  had  come  by  his  own 
path  to  a  like  conclusion.  Tiiis  doctrine  appeared  to  hira  so 
important,  and  so  great  and  evident  a  triumph  of  the 
mechanical  physios  and  of  the  scientific  method  in  general, 
that  he  expounde<l  it  as  an  example  of  the  latter  in  the 
fifth  part  of  his  '*  Discours,"  and,  referring  to  Harvey's  fa- 

1  Lea  passiont,  i.  arts,  iv.-rl. 
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raoua   discovery,   explained   the   motion   of    the   heart  and 
the   circulation    of    the    blood    through    the    arteries    and 


veins. 


According  to  these  fundamental  conditions,  Descartes  dis- 
cusses the  remainhig  parts  and  function  of  the  macliiue  of 
the  animal-human  body.  The  organs  of  motion  are  the 
muscles,  those  of  feeling  are  the  nerves.  The  heart  is  the 
central  organ  of  the  blood  and  its  motion,  that  of  the  nerves 
is  the  brain.  Descartes  represents  au  organ  as  acting  be- 
tween the  two,  whose  origin  and  activity  he  characterizes  as 
tlie  most  remarkable  phenomenon  of  life.  The  finest,  most 
mobile,  most  fiery  particles  of  the  blood,  which  are  produced 
in  the  heart  by  a  kind  of  distillation,  ascend  by  meclianical 
laws  through  the  arteries  into  the  brain,  and  are  led  from 
thence  to  the  nerves,  and,  through  these,  to  the  muscles. 
They  cause  feeluig  and  motion  in  those  organs,  and,  there- 
fore, administer  the  real  functions  of  life ;  and  hence  Des- 
cartes calls  them  animal  spirits  (^esprite  a^timaux).  "The 
most  remarkable  fact  in  these  things  is  the  origin  of  animal 
spirits,  which  are  like  a  very  fine  wind,  or,  better,  a  very 
pure  and  active  flame,  which  constantly  ascends  in  the  great- 
est abundance  from  the  heart  into  the  brain,  and  goes  thence 
through  the  nerves  into  the  muscles,  and  imparts  motion  to 
all  the  members.  But  why  the  most  mobile  and  the  finest 
particles  of  blood,  which,  as  such,  make  the  best  material  for 
the  animal  spirits,  go  rather  to  the  brain  than  elsewhere,  is 
very  simply  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  arteries,  which 
carry  them  to  the  brain,  ascend  from  the  heart  in  the  most 
direct  line  ;  and  if  several  things  are  striving  to  move  at  the 
same  time  in  the  same  direction,  while,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
particles  {if  the  blood,  which  strive  to  go  to  the  brain  from 
the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  there  is  not  room  enough  for 
all,  it  follows  from  the  laws  of  mechanics,  which  are  identical 
with  the  laws  of  nature,  that  the  weaker  and  less  mobile  must 

1  Disc,  de  la  m<fth.,  part  v.  CEuvr.,  i.  pp.  174-184.  Les  passioos,  i.  art.  vii. 
Seo  book  i.  clmp.  v.  pp.  230. 
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give  place  to  those  that  are  stronger,  and  that  these  alone 
must  make  their  way  to  the  brain."  ' 

In  like  manner,  all  our  involuntary  motions,  as  in  general 
all  the  activities  wliich  we  have  in  common  with  animals, 
depend  only  upon  the  arrangement  of  our  organs  and  the 
motion  of  our  animal  spirits,  which,  excited  by  the  warmth 
of  the  heart,  take  their  natural  course  into  the  brain,  and 
thence  into  the  nerves  and  muscles,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  motion  of  a  watch  is  produced  only  by  the  force  of 
its  spring  and  the  form  of  its  wheels.^ 

2.  The  Ort/an  of  the  Soul.  —  The  human  body  is  a  very 
complicated  machine,  whose  parts,  as  the  heart,  brain,  stom- 
ach, arteries,  veins,  muscles,  nerves,  etc.,  are  in  universal 
interaction,  mutually  preserving  each  other,  and  constituting 
a  community  in  which  each  serves,  and  suffers  with,  the 
other.  This  machine  forms  a  whole,  and  each  of  its  parts 
is  an  organ  of  the  whole ;  its  parts,  therefore,  are  not  merely 
aggregated,  but  articulated  ;  the  community  or  complex  of 
organs  constitutes  an  organism,  or  articulated  machine.  An 
organism  is,  therefore,  a  particular  kind  of  machine.  It  is  a 
machine  whose  parts  form  themselves,  and  combine  of  their 
own  accord,  and  constitute,  therefore,  no  mere  aggregate,  but 
a  unity  or  a  whole.  Descartes  is  so  in  earnest  with  this  defi- 
nition, the  characteristic  of  the  organism,  that  he  says  of  the 
living  body  directly,  "  It  is  one,  and  in  a  certain  sense  indi- 
visihle."  The  soul,  therefore,  if  it  is  to  be  united  with  the 
human  body,  cannot  merely  dwell  in  one  of  its  parts,  but 
must  be  present  to  the  whole  organism.  For  siaice  every  part 
of  the  living  body  is  connected  with  eveiy  other,  none  can 
enter  into  an  exclusive  union  with  the  soul ;  and  since  this, 
by  reason  of  its  nature,  has  notliing  in  common  with  exten- 
sion and  divisibility,  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  enter  into  ex- 
clusive luiion  with  one  part  of  the  organism.^ 

But  it  can  very  well  be  especially  united  with  one  of  the 

I  Disc.  (1c  la  m^th.,  part  v.  pp,  133,  1S4.    LeA  pasHiona,  i.  arts,  x.-xiii. 
>  Les  passioDS,  i.  art.  xvi.  *  lb-,  i.  art.  xxx. 
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organs :  indeetl,  tliere  must  be  —  in  view  of  that  fundamental 
difference  of  the  two  substances,  which  does  not  permit  their 
immediate  union — ^a  particular  organ  through  which  the  soul 
lias  intercourse  with  the  whole  organism.  Since  the  princi- 
pal question  in  relation  to  the  two  substances  is  how  motions 
in  the  organs  are  transformed  into  sensatiou  and  perception, 
and  sensation  and  perception  into  motion,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  it  is  the  animal  spii'its,  tliose  agents  of  sensation  and 
motion^  which  are  the  medium  of  intercourse  between  soul 
and  body.  In  the  motion  of  the  animal  spirits,  there  are 
two  centres,  the  heart  and  the  brain ;  in  the  former,  they  are 
produced ;  to  tlie  latter  they  ascend,  and  from  thence  act 
upon  the  organs.  If,  therefore,  the  soul  carries  on  its  inter- 
course with  the  organism  by  means  of  the  animal  spirits,  it 
must  be  especially  connected  with  one  of  the  two  central 
organs.  The  more  precise  answer  of  the  question  is  self- 
evident.  Since  the  peculiar  action  of  the  animal  spirits  goes 
out  from  the  brain,  this  only  can  be  the  special  organ ;  and 
in  this,  to  use  Descartes'  expression,  must  the  "seat  of  the 
Boul "  be  sought. 

The  place  of  the  peculiar  organ  of  the  soul  is  in  the  central 
organ  of  the  nerves,  itself  also  central  and  lying  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  brain,  where  tlie  animal  spirits  from  the  two  parts 
of  the  brain,  the  anterior  and  posterior  cavities,  commune 
with  each  other,  and  where  motion  can  be  most  easily  caused 
by  them,  and  they  themselves  can  move  most  easily.  It  is 
the  pineal  gland,  or  conavion,  which  Descartes  explains  as  the 
real  organ  of  the  soul.  He  finds,  besides,  a  particular  reason 
in  support  of  his  hypothesis.  The  impressions  upon  the 
senses  of  sight  and  hearing  are  dual,  like  the  organs  by 
means  of  which  they  are  received;  while  the  object  jierceived, 
like  our  presentation  of  it,  is  single,  which  would  not  be 
possible  unless  a  union  of  the  double  impressions  was  effected 
in  the  central  organ.  It  appears  necessary,  therefore,  that 
an  organ  should  exist  in  the  brain  to  receive  the  double  im- 
pressions, and  that  thia  organ  should  he  single  in  its  nature. 
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Descartes  finds  this  organ  in  the  pineal  gland,  wliich  he, 
therefore,  regards  as  the  principal  seat  (^principal  sieye^  of 
the  soul,  as  that  part  of  the  human  body  with  wliich  it  is 
united  most  closely  (^itroitenient').  The  central  position  and 
singleness  of  that  part  of  the  brain  were  the  reasons  which 
persuaded  the  philosopher  to  localize  there  the  psychical 
activity  so  far  as  it  receives  and  causes  bodily  impressions.' 

By  the  connection  between  soul  and  body,  as  that  now  is 
obvious,  the  natural  origin  of  the  passions  is  explained.  The 
received  impression  is  changed  by  the  activity  of  the  soul 
into  presentation  and  motive.  If  such  an  impression  is  ex- 
perienced as  something  hm-tful  to  our  life,  as,  for  example, 
when  we  see  a  wild  animal  rushing  upon  us,  there  arises  a 
conception  of  danger  along  with  the  presentation  of  the 
object.  Without  a  conscious  exercise  of  volition,  the  will 
bestirs  itself  to  protect  the  body,  whether  by  attack  or  flight. 
Involuntaiily,  accordingly,  that  organ  of  the  soul  is  affected, 
and  that  impulse  is  given  to  the  course  of  the  animal  spirits, 
which  disposes  the  limhs  eitlier  for  a  battle  or  flight.  The 
disposition  to  resist  is  courage,  that  to  flee  is  fear.  Courage 
arid  fear  are  not  sense-irapressions,  but  impulses  of  the  will : 
they  are  not  mere  conce])tions,  but  emotions  of  the  mind,  or 
passioiu.  The  motion,  which  in  such  emotions  is  felt  in  the 
heart,  as  little  proves  that  the  passions  have  their  seat  in 
the  heart,  as  a  painful  sensation  in  the  foot  proves  that  pain 
ia  in  the  foot,  or  the  sight  of  the  stars  in  the  vault  of  the 
heavens  pointxS  out  their  true  place  .^ 

3.  The  Will  and  the  Passions.  —  This  explanation  of  the 
passions  by  the  mental-bodily  nature  of  man  is,  by  the  as- 
sumption which  it  makes,  and  the  principle  of  its  explanation, 
very  characteristic  of  the  doctinne  of  Descartes.  By  the  help 
of  the  animal  spirits  and  the  organ  of  the  soul,  which  is,  he 
maintains,  the  pineal  gland,  the  philosopher  seeks  to  prove 
the  origin  of  the  passions  in  a  purely  mechanical  way.    In  this 
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lies  the  central  point  and  tlie  novelty  oi  his  attempt;  and  it 
was  tiiis  which  Descartes  had  in  mind,  when,  in  the  very 
beginning  of  his  work,  he  declared,  that,  in  hia  doctrine  of 
the  passions,  he  had  been  obliged  to  entirely  leave  the  beaten 
paths,  and  that  he  intended  to  discuss  them,  not  as  a  preacher 
or  a  philosopher,  but  merely  as  a  physicist.  The  passions 
had  been  previously  considered  merely  as  psychical  processes, 
and  it  had  not  been  seen  that  they  contain  factors  of  a  purely 
bodily  character.  Now,,  since  they  master  the  soul,  and  de- 
prive it  of  its  freedom  for  the  time  being,  and,  therefore, 
militate  against  its  nature,  the  psychological  explanation 
knew  not  how  to  help  itself  except  by  a  division  of  the  soul 
into  higher  and  lower  powers,  into  a  higher  and  lower  appe- 
titive faculty,  into  a  rational  and  irrational  soul,  to  which 
latter  it  ascribed  the  passions.  Thus,  the  soul  was  divided 
into  different  parts,  and  it  was  held  to  consist,  as  it  were,  of 
different  persons  or  souls:  its  unity  and  indivisibility  were 
abandoned,  and  thereby  its  nature  completely  denied.  This 
is  the  point  which  Descartes  attacked  and  characterized  as 
the  confusion  Lu  which  all  of  the  earlier  theories  of  the  soul 
were  involved. 

It  is  true  that  reason  fights  with  the  passions,  that  it  can 
gain  the  victory  or  be  overcome  in  this  conflict,  that  in 
human  nature  two  powers  fall  into  a  struggle,  the  stronger 
of  which  gains  the  victory.  But  it  is  a  false  explanation  of 
this  fact  to  say  that  that  fight  takes  place  in  the  mental 
nature  of  man,  and  that  this  rises  against  itself  as  it  were. 
In  trutlx,  the  conflict  takes  place  between  two  motions  of 
opposite  direction,  which  are  communicated  to  the  organ  of 
the  soul,  —  the  one  from  the  side  of  the  body  by  the  animal 
spirits,  the  other  from  the  side  of  the  soul  by  the  wilL  That 
is  involuntary,  and  is  determined  by  bodily  impressions  alone : 
this  is  voluntary,  and  is  motived  by  the  intention  which  tiie 
will  decides.  Those  bodily  impressions  which  stir  up  the 
moving  animal  spirits  in  the  organ  of  the  soul,  and  through 
this  in  the  soul  itself,  are  here  transformed  into  presenta- 


sense, 
case  iu  the  usual  perception  of  objects,  or,  by  their  iiumedi- 
ate  relation  to  our  existence,  disturb  and  move  the  will. 
Presentations  of  the  first  kind  are  passionless,  and  tliere  is 
no  reason  for  opposing  them.  Those  of  the  second  class,  on 
the  other  hand,  necessarily  excite  passion,  since  they  rush 
violently  upon  the  will,  and  provoke  its  counter-action.  The 
attack  upon  the  will  follows  from  bodily  causes :  it  necea- 
sarily  results  from  natural  and  mechanical  laws,  and  in  its 
strength  consists  the  power  of  the  passions.  The  re-action 
of  the  will  is  free :  it  acts  witii  mental  power,  in  itself  desti- 
tute of  passion,  and  is,  therefore,  able  to  oppose  and  master 
the  passions.  In  this  strength  consists  the  power  over 
the  passions.  Assaulted  by  the  impressions  of  the  animal 
spirits,  the  soul  can  suffer  fear,  and,  strengthened  by  its  own 
will,  have  courage,  and  master  the  fear  with  which  passion 
at  fir-st  filled  it.  It  can  give  the  organ  of  the  soul,  and 
thereby  the  animal  spirits,  the  opposite  direction,  by  reason 
of  which  the  lijubs  move  to  battle,  though  fear  urges  them 
to  flight.  It  is  now  clear  what  powers  fight  with  each  other 
in  the  passions.  What  has  been  regarded  as  a  conltict 
between  the  higher  and  lower  nature  of  the  soul,  between 
reason  and  desire,  between  the  thinking  and  sensitive  soul, 
is  in  truth  a  conflict  between  the  body  and  the  soul,  between 
passion  and  will,  between  natural  necessity  and  the  freedom 
of  the  will,  between  nature  (matter)  and  mind,^  Even  the 
weakest  minds  can,  by  their  influence  upon  the  organ  of  the 
soul,  become  master  of  and  direct  the  motion  of  the  animal 
spirits,  and  through  them  the  progress  of  the  passions,  la 
such  a  %vay  that  they  are  able  to  control  them  completely.' 

The  mechanical  origin  of  the  passions  does  not  prevent, 
but  is  rather  the  basis  of,  their  moral  results.  The  freedom 
of  the  mind  requires  to  be  won  by  a  hard  struggle,  and  this 
can  only  happen  through  the  subjection  of  the  opposing  J 
powers.     These  opposing  powers  are  the  passions,  and  are,., 
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therefore,  necessary  conJitions  of  the  freeing  of  the  human 
mind.  Therein  consists  their  importance  and  worth.  They 
would  not  be  the  oppomig  powers  of  the  will  if  they  did  not 
have  their  origin  in  a  nature  opposed  to  the  mind,  and  hence 
the  necessity  of  their  mechanical  origin.  They  would  not 
be  opposiug  powera  if  they  were  not  powerful,  i.e.,  if  they 
could  not  affect  the  will ;  and  that  is  possible  only  when  body 
and  mind  are  united  as  in  human  nature.  Hence,  tiiis  is 
regarded  as  the  necessary  and  only  basis  for  explaining  the 
passions.  The  foundation  is  now  perfectly  clear  upon  which, 
within  the  Cartesian  system,  the  doctrine  of  the  passions 
rests.     The  next  question  is,  In  what  do  they  consist  ? 

in.    KTSUS   OF   PASSION. 

1.  Fundamental  Fonni.  —  We  have  already  distinguished 
those  presentations  of  sense  which  are  destitute  of  passion 
from  those  of  an  impassioned  character.  The  ground  of  an 
impassioned  feeling  does  not  lie  in  the  object  as  such,  but 
in  the  interest  which  our  will  takes  in  its  existence,  or  in 
the  way  in  which  the  object  is  related  to  our  existence,  and 
in  which  we  are  sensible  of  this  relation.  The  nature  of  the 
latter  is  infinitely  variable,  because  of  the  difference  of  indi- 
viduals and  of  the  states  of  our  souls  at  different  times. 
What  one  regards  with  fear,  another  views  with  contempt, 
and  yet  another  with  indifference.  And  in  the  change  of 
our  states  of  life  and  of  our  temper  of  mind,  the  same  object 
makes  upon  the  same  person  an  impression,  now  of  joy,  now 
of  sadness,  and  now  no  impression  whatever.  There  is, 
therefore,  an  endless  variety  of  passions.  Yet  from  the 
nature  of  passionate  excitement  in  general,  we  can  deduce 
certain  simi>!e  and  necessary  forms,  wliieh  are  related  to  the 
rest  as  fundamental  forms  to  their  modifications,  or  as  ele- 
ments (given  in  the  calculations  of  combinatious)  to  tlieir 
variations.  The  fundamental  forms,  Descartes  calls  primary 
or  '"^primitive ; "  those  derived  from,  or  combined  of,  them,  the 
special  or  '■'■  particular^'  passioue.     From  this  p<tint  of  view, 
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our  passions  can  be  distinguished  and  arranged.  What  we 
are  emutionally  sensible  of  are  not  thingSj  but  their  worth ; 
i.e.,  the  advantages  or  injuries  which  we  receive  from  them, 
or  imagine  we  receive.  It  appears  that  the  third  case,  in 
which  the  object  is  experienced  neither  as  useful  nor  hurtful, 
excludes  all  value,  and  therefore  every  excitation  of  passion. 
This  is  not  so.  There  are  objects  which,  merely  by  their 
power  and  novelty,  take  hold  of  the  mind  with  irresistible 
force,  without  in  the  least  exciting  our  desires.  An  impas- 
sioned excitation  is  also  united  with  presentations  of  this 
kind  on  account  of  their  involuntary  and  powerful  effect, 
and  this  Descartes  calls  wonder.  We  see  at  a  glance  that 
this  feeling  is  full  of  passion,  and  has  neither  the  usual 
character  of  desire,  nor,  still  less,  that  of  indifference. 

What  we  conceive  as  useful  or  beneficial  to  us  appears  as 
something  worthy  of  desire,  or  as  a  good ;  the  opposite  of  it 
as  an  eviU  the  destruction  of  which  is  desired.  We  wish  to 
possess  the  good,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  evil.  In  the  first  case 
we  wish  to  possess  the  object,  in  the  second  to  be  free  from 
it,  while  we  merely  look  at  the  admired  object,  wishing 
neither  to  possess  nor  be  rid  of  it.  There  are,  accordingly, 
in  the  first  place,  two  fundamental  forms  of  passion  to  be 
distinguished,  —  wonder  and  desire.  Desire  sustains  either  a 
positive  or  negative  relation  to  its  object:  it  wishes  to  have 
and  preserve  the  good,  and  to  be  rid  of  and  destroy  the  evil. 
In  the  former  case  it  is  love,  in  the  latter  hate.  Now, 
desired  objects  are  either  future  or  present.  The  good  which 
is  near  at  hand  allures,  the  imminent  evil  threatens.  In 
both  cases,  desire  is  eager,  and  con.sists  in  the  expectant  hope 
or  longing  for  the  attainment  of  a  good,  and  the  avoidance 
of  an  evil.  Since,  now,  in  both  cases  the  opposite  can  be 
realized, — since  we  ma^"  fail  to  attain  the  good  and  to  avoid 
the  evil,  —  desire  is  affected  both  by  hope  and  fear;  i.e.,  it  is 
positive  and  negative  at  the  same  time.  If  the  objects  which 
excite  our  desire  are  present,  we  either  find  that  we  possess 
the  desired  good,  or  that  an  evil  has  befallen  us,     la  the 
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first  case  we  are  filled  with  the  feeling  of  /oy,  in  the  second 
with  that  of  nadnegg.  Accordingly,  there  are  the  following 
primitive  passions,  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  tlie  rest, 
—  wonder,  love  and  hate,  desire,  joy  and  sadness.  Wonder  is 
the  only  passion  which  is  neither  positive  nor  negative ;  the 
longing  for  an  object  is  the  only  desire  that  is  both  at  the 
same  time ;  all  the  remaining  passions  are  desires  either  of 
the  one  or  the  other  character.^ 

2.  Derived  or  Combined  Forma.  —  We  will  first  consider  the 
desires.  We  propose  to  call  attention  to  the  most  important 
forms  of  these  particular  passions,  and  to  show  that  they  are 
either  comhined  of  some  of  the  given  elements,  or  that  they 
are  species  of  them. 

The  fundamental  values  of  the  objects  which  we  have 
characterized  as  utilities  and  injuries  are  infinitely  different 
in  degree.  There  is  a  measure  for  determining  the  strength 
or  greatness  of  our  desires,  and  for  distinguishing  certain 
principal  gradations.  We  love  or  hate  what  seems  useful 
or  hurtful  to  j«f.  Our  self-love  is,  accordingly,  the  measure 
by  means  of  which  our  desires  for  things  are  to  be  compared, 
and  the  intensity  of  them  estimated.  We  may  love  other 
beings  either  less  than,  or  as  much  as,  or  more  than,  we  do 
ourselves:  our  love  for  an  object  may  be  less  than,  or  equal  to, 
or  greater  than,  our  self-love.  In  the  first  cnse,  it  is  incUnation 
(affection)  ;  in  the  second,  friendship  (amitif)  j  in  the  third, 
devotion  (dSvotion),  What  we  love  in  the  highest  degree,  i.e., 
aelf-sacrificingly,  are  the  powers  upon  whom  our  existence  de- 
pends, and  by  whom  it  is  conditioned,  as  God,  our  country, 
humanity,  etc.  Among  the  objects  which  excite  love  and 
hate  in  our  soul  are  to  be  particularly  emphasized  the  beauti- 
ful and  ugly  as  objects  of  sensitive  delight  and  repulsion : 
the  love  of  the  beautiful  is  delight  (agrStnent}^  the  opposite 
feeling  is  disgust  (Aorrewr),  Both  passions,  because  they 
excite  the  senses,  are  the  strongest  kinds  of  love  and  hate, 
but  also  the  moat  deceptive. 

1  Les  passiona,  ii.  art.  ixix. 


Longing  (yerlangen)  is  deaire  (hegierde)^  eager  to  ] 
the  good  which  is  near  at  hand,  and  to  avoid  the  imniiueDt 
evil ;  passionate  and  still  uncertain  hope.  This  expecta- 
tion ia  either  hope  (^espSrance)  or  fear  (cramte')^  according 
to  the  degree  of  its  uncertainty.  The  highest  degree  of 
hope  is  assurance  (sicuritS^,  tiie  highest  degree  of  fear  is 
despair  (^d^se«poir'),  Descartes  incidentally  calls  jealousy  a 
species  of  fear.  When  the  hoped  or  feared  result  depends 
not  on  external  circumstances,  but  merely  on  ourselves 
and  our  own  activity  ;  vv'hen  we  can  gain  the  good,  and 
avoid  the  evil,  merely  by  our  own  power,  and  must  choose 
the  means  for  doing  so,  perform  certain  actions,  and,  there- 
with, contend  with  certain  difficulties,  —  hope  and  fear  are 
modified  accordingly.  The  fear  of  making  a  mistake  in 
the  choice  of  means  reaches  no  decision  because  of  the 
multitude  of  doubts  and  questions,  and  becomes  irreiolu- 
tion.  The  energetic  hope  of  being  able  to  oppose  and  over- 
come tlie  difificulties  that  lie  in  tlie  way  of  the  realization  of 
one's  plans,  is  courage  (^courage')  and  daring  (^hardiesse^;  the 
opposite  feeling,  afraid  of  difficulties,  and  trembling  before 
them,  is  cowardice  (Idcheti')  and  terror  {Spouvante')} 

The  presentation  of  existing  goods  or  evils  excites  in  ua 
the  feeling  of  joy  (^joie)  or  sorrow  (tri»tesse').  If  those  goods 
or  evils  do  not  relate  to  us,  but  to  others,  it  is  the  happiness 
or  unhappiness  of  another  that  rejoices  or  saddens  us.  Joy 
and  sorrow,  love  and  hate,  are  modified  accordingly.  The 
rejoicing  in  the  joy  of  others  is  good  will,  sympathy  with 
their  misfortunes  is  pity  (^pitii).  When  the  prosperity  of 
others  disturbs  us,  we  experience  envy  (enuie)  ;  when  we  re- 
joice in  their  misfortunes,  malice.  Descartes  made  these 
feelings  dependent  on  a  moral  condition,  which  ought  not  to 
be  considered  in  a  physical  explanation  of  the  passions.  He 
considers  the  prosperity  and  misfortunes  of  others  as  de- 
served or  undeserved,  the  persona  in  question  as  worthy  or 
unworthy  of  thera,  so  that  what  they  experience  of  good  or 

i  Lea  paaaiona,  il.  arts.  Ivii.,  llx. 
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evil  happens  to  them  justly.  We  have,  then,  before  our  eyes, 
not  so  much  the  happy  aiiil  unhappy,  as  the  deserved,  states 
of  others,  and  rejoice  in  the  just  course  of  things.  Only 
the  deserved  prosperity  of  others  excites  our  good  will,  as  the 
undeserved  our  envy :  only  the  deserved  misfortunes  of  others 
excite  our  malice,  as  the  undeserved  our  pity.  These  emo- 
tions of  the  mind  now  appear  as  right,  as  so  many  kinds  of 
our  natural  feeling  of  right,  whose  satisfaction  is  a  source  of 
joy,  and  whose  wounding  is  painful.  Envy  and  pity  belong 
to  the  class  of  sorrowful  feelings,  good  will  and  pleasure  iti 
the  misfortunes  of  others  to  the  feelings  of  joy.  But  tlie  two 
latter  are  claimed  to  be  different  in  this,  that  joy  on  account 
of  deserved  success  is  serious,  while  scorn  and  ridicule  (mo- 
querie')  are  mingled  in  the  joy  on  account  of  deserved  misfor- 
tune.^ It  is  at  once  evident,  that,  in  the  explanation  of  these 
passions,  Descartes  has  not  kept  physical  and  moral  causes 
enough  apart.  Right  feeling  can  strengthen  our  good  will 
and  pity,  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  malice  and  envy.  The 
philosopher  has  hijre  missed  tlie  physical  explanation  which 
he  promised,  and  not  spoken  of  the  passions  "as  physicist." 

The  good  and  bad  deeds  of  men  are  particular  classes  of 
useful  and  hurtful  objects,  and  therefore  give  rise  to  ]>artic- 
ular  feelings  of  joy  and  sorrow,  which  take  different  forms 
according  as  we  ourselves  or  others  are  the  authors  of  those 
deeds,  and  the  actions  of  others  affect  us  or  not.  Joy,  on 
account  of  our  own  good,  is  self -content  edness  (^satisfaction  de 
6oi-meme) :  the  opposite  feehng  is  repentance  (repcntir).  The 
consideration  that  we  gain  in  the  opinion  of  others  through 
our  merits,  is  fame  (j/loire) :  the  opposite  thereof  is  disgrace 
ijumte).  The  merits  of  others  awake  in  us  a  friendly  feeli^tg 
(faveur},  and,  if  our  own  well-being  is  promoted  thereby, 
gratitude  {recommiasance^  \  while  an  evil-doer  excites  our  iV 
diffnation  {indignatioii),  and,  if  he  adds  injury  to  ourselves, 
our  anger  (colere).  The  goods  and  evils  which  fall  to  our 
share  are  of  longer  or  shorter  duration.     Long  habit  dulls 

^  Lea  paaaioiu,  U.  arts.  Lxi.,  Isil. 
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feeling,  and  changes  satisfied  joy  into  satiety  (^dSgoilt)^  while 
it  gradually  diminishes  our  sadness  on  account  of  our  losses 
and  injuries.  The  good  and  bad  times  which  we  experience 
pass  by:  we  see  those  vanish  with  regret  (regret),  and  per- 
ceive with  gladness  (alligresse)  the  termination  of  ihese.^ 

Among  the  primitive  passions,  Descartes  characterized 
wonder  as  the  first,  and  as  elevated  above  the  contrariety  of 
the  others.  We  must  now  enter  somewhat  more  particularly 
into  the  nature,  and  the  particular  kinds  and  characteristics, 
of  this  passion.  It  is  always  called  forth  by  a  new  and  un- 
usual, a  rare  and  extraordinary,  object,  the  impression  of 
which  lays  hold  of  our  mind,  and  is  experienced  as  a  surprise. 
Its  power  does  not  gradually  increase,  but  is  at  once  active 
in  all  its  strength,  because  it  arrests  all  our  habitual  impres- 
sions. Wonder  is,  therefore,  the  strongest  of  all  our  passions, 
and,  like  every  surprise,  has  the  character  of  a  sudden  effect. 
In  all  the  emotions  of  the  mind,  we  are  involuntarily  seized 
by  an  object;  but  nowhere  is  tliis  seizure  so  pure  and  perfect 
as  in  wonder,  whose  essence  it  constitutes.  Therefore,  in  a 
certain  manner,  somewhat  of  this  mode  of  feeling  is  present 
in  all  the  passions.  It  may  be  so  powerful  as  to  exclude  all 
opposition,  and  not  merely  move  the  mind,  but  so  cliain  it 
that  all  the  animal  spirits  in  the  brain  rush  to  the  place  of 
the  impression,  and  concentre  here,  while  all  the  rest  of  the 
body  is  motionless,  and  we  become  petrified,  as  it  were,  as 
we  gaze  at  the  object.  Then  wonder  passes  into  amazement 
(itonnement'),  and  degenerates  through  excess.^ 

So  long  as  we  are  affected  only  by  the  power  of  the  new 
and  unusual  impression,  we  have  no  consciousness  of  the 
usefulness  or  hurtfulness  of  the  object  —  which  constitutes 
the  fundamental  theme  of  the  rest  of  the  passions.  Wonder 
is,  therefore,  prior  to  these :  it  is  the  first  of  the  passions,  and 
has  not,  like  the  others,  an  opposite.  Its  real  opposite  would 
consist  in  a  state  of  mind  which  permits  itself  to  be  affected 
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by  nothing  whatever,  a  state  of  mind  completely  passionless 
in  its  lack  of  receptivity  to  impressiniis.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  passion  opposed  to  wonder;  i.e.,  it  has  no  opposite.  But 
there  are,  incleeti,  differences  in,  or  kinds  of,  wonder,  depend- 
ent upon  the  object  whose  unusualness  surprises  us,  varying 
according  as  its  extraordinary  character  consists  in  its  large- 
ness or  its  smallness,  or  as  we  or  other  free  beings  are  its 
object.  Descartes  calls  the  two  fundamental  forms  of  wonder, 
esteem  (^estime)  and  contempt  (vi^pris) ;  the  corresponding 
estimate  of  one's  self  is  either  magnanimity  (jnagyianimitS') 
(self-respect)  and  pride  {orffueil)j  or  htimiUt^  {humiUtS^ 
and  abjeetnegs  of  disposition  (baaseme)  (false  humility)  ;  while 
the  surprising  impression  produced  by  the  greatness  or  little- 
ness of  others  excites  our  reverence  (v^nS ration')  or  contempt 
(didain).^ 

Among  these  kinds  of  wonder,  our  estimates  of  ourselves 
are  the  most  deserving  of  notice.  Nothing  stamps  itself 
more  distinctly  in  the  demeanor  of  a  man,  in  the  expression 
of  his  countenance,  in  hb  gestures  and  gait,  than  an  extraor- 
dinarily high  or  low  estimate  of  himself.  In  our  estimate  of 
ourselves,  there  is  a  true  and  false  exaltation  of  our  worth, 
as  there  is  a  true  and  false  disparagement  of  it.  Descartes 
calls  true  self-esteem  7na(jnanimity  (rnatgnanimitS)^  not  haugh- 
tiness, but  generosity  (jSnSroaitS):  pride,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  false  self-esteem.  Genuine  humility  he  calls  humilitS 
(JiumilitS  vertueuse)  :  false  humility,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
"6a«*e«««,"  Now  the  criteriuu  is  to  be  determined  for  dis- 
tinguishing the  true  fi-om  the  false  in  the  intensity  and 
direction  of  our  self-esteem.  In  general  we  may  remark,  that 
only  free  beings  can  be  objects  of  esteem  and  contempt. 
Only  one  object  is  in  truth  wortliy  of  esteem,  as  its  opposite 
is  contemptible,  —  our  freedom  of  the  will,  by  virtue  of  which 
reason  rules  in  our  nature,  and  the  passions  serve.  In  this 
free  and  rational  mastery  of  self,  all  the  moral  worth  of  man 
consiata.     It  is  the  only  good  that  no  favor  of  fortune  can 

I'  Les  pasBiona,  11,  arte,  tili.-lv. 
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give,  but  which  can  be  earned  only  bj  labor  and  discipline 

of  the  will  which  each  one  practises  in  himself.  He  who  has 
gained  the  mastery  over  himself,  possesses  that  greatness  of 
soul  from  which  that  truly  high  and  alone  justifiable  self- 
esteem  proceeds,  that  magnanimous  disposition  which  Des- 
cartes calls  gSn4rositi.  Nothing  is  more  valuable  than  this 
good ;  but  nothing  is  more  difficult  to  attain,  since  one  must, 
in  comparison  with  it,  regard  the  usual  goods  of  life  as  of 
no  worth,  and  lift  himself  high  above  the  weaknesses  of 
human  nature.  If  one  struggles  earnestly  to  overcome  his 
own  weaknesses,  and  to  divest  his  freedom  of  them,  he  ap- 
prehends for  the  first  time  how  numerous  they  are,  and  how 
frail  human  natui'e  is.  Its  littleness  and  covetousness  are 
therefore  experienced  in  the  same  proportion  as  greatness  of 
soul  is  striven  for  and  obtained.  True  self-esteem  goes  hand 
in  hand,  therefore,  with  true  humility.  Only  self-esteem  that 
does  not  proceed  from  the  feeling  of  the  greatness  and  free- 
dom of  one's  own  will,  is  false  and  perverted,  as  also  is  any 
humility  that  is  not  based  on  the  feeling  of  one's  own  weak- 
ness of  will.  Perverted  self-esteem  is  haughtiness  or  pride, 
as  perverted  humility  is  self-abasement  and  abjectness  of  dis- 
position. As  genuine  humility  is  not  merely  compatible,  but 
necessarily  connected,  with  generosity,  so  is  pride  with  crin- 
ging. "  Pride  is  so  unreasonable  and  absurd,  that  I  should 
scarcely  be  able  to  believe  that  men  could  stoop  to  it  if  so 
much  unmerited  praise  were  not  bestowed ;  but  flattery  is 
so  general,  that  every  man,  however  fivulty,  finds  himself 
praised,  not  only  without  any  merit,  but  even  for  his  mean- 
nesses, and  that  is  why  the  most  ignorant  and  stupid  are 
proud."  "Men  of  the  most  abject  disposition  are  frequently 
the  most  arrogant  and  haughty,  as  great  souls  are  the  most 
modest  and  humble.  These  preserve  their  equanimity  in 
prosperity  and  misfortune ;  while  little  and  base  soitls  depend 
upon  the  caprices  of  fortune,  and  are  pufled  up  by  prosperity, 
exactly  as  they  are  cast  down  by  adversity.  We  often  see, 
indeed,  that  these  people  humble  themselves  in  a  disgraceful 
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manner  before  others  who  can  serve  or  injure  them,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  conduct  theraselves  in  the  most  insolent 
manner  towards  those  from  whom  they  have  nothing  to 
hope  or  to  fear.''  Every  energetic  or  free  being  can  deserve 
esteem.  No  man,  therefore,  is  contemptible  as  such,  and 
least  of  all  because  he  lacks  certain  external  advantages 
and  gifts  of  fortune,  as  talent,  beauty,  honor,  riches,  etc. 
If  a  man  earns  our  esteem,  we  are  sensible  of  respect  or 
reverence,  which  is  composed  of  awe  and  admiration,  while 
another  who  deserves  our  contempt,  seems  so  far  below  us, 
that  his  baseness  certaiuly  excites  our  wonder,  but  not  the 
least  fear.^ 

IV.    THE  UORAL  AIM   OF  LITE. 

1.  Worth  and  Unwortkiness  of  the  Passions.  —  At  this  point 
the  doctrine  of  the  soul  passes  over  into  the  doctrine  of  morals, 
and  completely  illuminates  the  theme  of  the  latter.  To  be 
free  is  every  thing.  The  freedom  of  the  will,  our  higliest 
faculty,  points  out  the  direction  and  the  goal.  The  exalta- 
tion of  our  spiritual  nature  above  the  senses,  the  freedom  of 
the  will,  which  has  in  subjection  our  desires  and  passions,  is 
the  purpose  of  human  life,  the  highest  good,  the  possession 
of  which  alone  constitutes  our  happiness,  the  only  moral 
worth,  the  single  ground  of  our  self-esteem.  Descartes  did 
not  expound  his  doctrine  of  morals  in  a  special  work,  but 
only  discussed  its  principal  points,  in  part  in  his  work  on  the 
passions,  in  part  in  the  letters  which  he  wrote  to  the  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth  on  the  happy  life  (criticising  and  correcting 
Seneca),  and  in  those  designed  for  the  Queen  of  Sweden  on 
love  and  the  highest  good.  Wc  have  seen  the  direct  connec- 
tion between  those  letters  and  the  origin  and  completion  of 
tlie  work  on  the  passions  of  the  soul.^ 

If  the  highest  good  consists  in  the  freedom  which  masters 

>  Les  passions,  i\\.  arts,  cxllx.^xllt. 

*  See  book  U.  thap.  Iv.  p.  218;  chap.  viii.  pp.  2S4-291.  The  letters  to  Eliza- 
beth on  "  beate  vivre  "  axe.  io  CEuvres,  t.  ix.  pp.  210-249. 
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the  passions,  it  cannot  be  won  without  a  conflict  with  the 
latter,  and  is,  tlierefore,  inconceivable  without  tliem.  If 
the  highest  good  is  of  all  things  the  most  worthy  of  desire,  it 
must,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  an  object  of  desire,  and  there 
must  be  a  passion  which  of  itself  has  a  moral  tendency.  It 
is  at  these  two  points  m  the  explanation  of  the  emotions  of 
the  mind,  lliat  the  doctrine  of  the  soul  and  that  of  morals 
interpenetrate. 

All  our  passions  can  be  reduced  to  those  six  primitive 
ones  whose  simplest  forms  are  wonder  and  desire.  Even 
wonder,  so  far  as  it  desires  the  conception  or  consideration 
of  its  object,  is  a  desire.'  In  the  last  analysis,  therefore,  all 
our  passions  are  desires,  and,  as  such,  the  natural  motives  of 
our  actions.  All  human  action  is  conditioned  by  the  fact 
that  something  is  wished  or  desired,  and  right  action  consists 
in  right  desiring.  If  we  can  determine  the  latter,  we  have 
found  the  fundamental  rule  which  constitutes  the  theme  of 
the  whole  of  morals.  This  fundamental  rule  is  very  simple 
and  evident.  The  possession  of  all  desirable  goods  is  either 
entirely,  or  in  part,  or  not  at  all,  dependent  upon  ourselves; 
i,e.,  upon  our  own  powers.  What  we  cannot  acquire  hy  our 
own  activity,  we  cannot  even  really  possess,  and,  therefore, 
also  cannot  reasonably  desire.  We,  therefore,  desire  unrea- 
sonably what  our  power  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  ac- 
quire or  appropriate,  but  which,  on  the  contrary,  depends 
upon  conditions  which  lie  wholly  or  in  part  beyond  our  power. 
Our  wishes  are*  utirciisonablc  if  it  is  impossible  tu  realize 
them ;  and  it  is,  strictly  speaking,  impossible  when  the  ne- 
cessary conditions  do  not  lie  within  our  power.  So  unre»-i 
sonahle  are  the  general  wislies  of  men :  they  desire  most 
passionately  what  least  depends  upon  their  own  energy,  the 
external  goods  of  life,  beauty,  honor,  riches,  etc.  The  rule 
of  knowledge  says,  Thhik  clearly  and  distinctly :  only  that 
which  is  clearly  and  distinctly  apprehended  is  true.  The 
maxim  of  the  will  says,  Desire  clearly  and  distinctly:  only 
that  which  is  so  desired  is  good.     Wish  nothing  that  thou 
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canst  not  obtain  by  thyself  alone.  Thy  highest  faculty  is 
freedom.  It  cannot  make  thee  beautiful,  ricli,  respected, 
powerful,  successful,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  but  only  free : 
it  makes  thee,  not  a  master  of  things,  but  only  of  thyself. 
Wish  not  to  be  more  I  Let  the  only  good  which  thou  desirest 
be  this  mastery  oyer  thyself:  let  it  be  the  only  goal  of  thy 
efforts,  the  single  object  of  thy  admiration  !  All  other  wishes 
are  vain  !  ^ 

2.  The  Worth  of  Wonder.  —  Right  action,  accordingly,  is 
dependent  upon  a  true  knowledge  of  our  strength  and  weak- 
ness. From  the  knowledge  of  the  fii-st  epringa  the  feeling  of 
our  true  and  attainable  nobility ;  from  that  of  the  second, 
genuine  humility.  Nothing  is  more  conducive  to  the  latter 
than  the  consideration  of  the  immeasurable  universe,  in 
which  man  is  not  the  centre  and  purpose  of  things,  but  a 
vanishing  point,  too  weak  to  alter  the  course  of  things 
according  to  his  wishes.  "  Because  the  passions  impel  us  to 
action  only  through  the  desires  which  they  excite,  our  desires 
must  be  regulated;  and  therein  consists  the  Tnost  important 
use  of  morality .'"  "  We  have  two  resources  against  idle 
wishes:  the  first  is  a  lofty  and  true  estimate  of  one's  self 
(jjSnSroutS').,  of  which  I  .shall  speak  later;  the  other,  the 
thought  xipon  which  wc  ought  often  to  meditate.  Divine 
providence  has  determined  the  course  of  things  from  eternity 
like  a  destiny  or  an  unchangeable  necessity,  which  latter  is  to 
be  opposed  to  blind  fate,  in  order  to  destroy  this  phantom  of 
the  imagination.  For  we  can  only  wish  what,  in  our  opinion, 
somehow  lies  within  the  realm  of  possibility.  What,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  independent  of  our  power,  we  can  only  regard 
as  possible  by  conceiving  it  as  depending  upon  that  blind  fate, 
and  by  believing  that  the  like  has  already  happened  before. 
We  believe  in  chance  because  we  do  not  know  the  real 
causes  of  things.  If  an  event,  which  in  oiir  opinion  depends 
upon  chance,  does  not  happen,  it  is  clear  that  one  of  its  causes 

I  Les  passions,  U.  arts.  czHt.-cxItI.  Cf.  letter  to  Elizabetb.,  CEurrea,  iz.  pp. 
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is  absent,  and  that,  therefore,  it  could  not  happen,  and  that  the 
like  never  has  happened ;  namely,  something  without  a  cause. 
If  we  had  previously  had  this  necessary  course  of  tilings 
clearly  before  our  eyes,  we  should  never  have  regarded  the 
matter  as  possible,  and,  therefore,  never  desired  it."  *  All 
vain  wishes  are  errors,  while  correct  wishes  are  a  necessary 
consequence  of  a  true  self-respect  and  the  greatness  of  mind 
(jfSn^routS')  that  is  based  upon  it.  Descartes,  therefore^  calls 
this  latter  "  the  key,  as  it  were,  to  all  other  virtues,  and  the 
chief  means  for  overcoming  the  passions,"  ^ 

Self-esteem  is  a  kind  of  wonder.  This  is  the  emotion  of 
the  mind  which  of  itself  takes  the  moral  direction,  and  points 
the  way  to  all  the  others.  For  wonder  is  a  desire  that  sat- 
isfies itself,  not  with  the  possession,  bnt  with  the  concejition 
or  contemplation,  of  things,  and,  therefore,  moves  the  mind 
in  a  direction  which  precedes,  and  makes  ready  for,  knowl- 
edge. When  we  are  affected  by  a  surprising  impression,  by 
a  new,  uniisual,  rare  object,  we  are  lost,  as  it  were,  in  the 
contemplation  of  it.  Nothing  is  now  more  natural  than 
the  wish  to  complete  this  contemplation,  or  to  make  it  plain 
by  a  more  thorough  examination.  Knowledge  consists  in  this 
explanation.  From  the  desire  to  contemplation,  the  desire 
for  knowledge  naturally  follows.  Of  all  our  passions,  none 
is  of  80  theoretical  a  nature,  and  so  favorably  disposed  to 
knowledge,  as  wonder.  It  is  on  the  way  to  knowledge :  it 
stands  at  the  beginning  of  the  course.  That  saying  of  Aris- 
totle, that  philosophy  begins  with  wonder,  is  valid  also  with 
Descartes,  without  conflicting  with  his  characteristic  decla- 
ration that  philosophy  begins  with  doubt.  The  desire  for 
knowledge  is  one  thing,  the  certainty  of  it  another :  the 
former  has  its  source  in  wonder,  the  latter  in  doubt.  We 
know  what  importance  Descartes  ascribes  to  the  will  in  his 
theory  of  error,  Worider  involuntarily  gives  to  the  will  a 
theoretic  direction,  and  makes  it  disposed  to  knowledge: 
hence  Descartes  regards  it  not  merely  as  the  first  among  the 

1  Leg  {>asaIoDS,  ii.  arta.  ozllv.,  cxiv.  *  lb.,  iii.  art.  olzi. 
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primitive  passions,  but  as  the  most  important  of  the  passions 
in  general. 

We  are  speaking  of  natural  and  healthy  wonder,  wliich 
agitates  the  mind,  but  does  not  enchain  it ;  wliich  calls  forth 
the  desire  for  knowledge,  but  does  not  stifle  it.  Here  Des- 
cartes distinguishes  the  two  defective  extremes,  which  Aris- 
totle had  done  in  reference  to  the  natural  impulses  in  general, 
the  too  much  and  the  too  little,  defect  and  excess,  duhiess  and 
the  inability  to  resist  the  power  of  the  impression,  the  inca- 
pacity to  wonder  and  the  inordinate  desire  of  wonder.  The 
first  temper  of  mind  consists  in  a  determined  equanimity, 
that  allows  itself  to  be  afleeted  by  nothing ;  the  second  iu  a 
blind  curiosity,  that  catches  at  new  impressions,  and  yields 
itself  to  every  one  without  an  impulse  towards  investigation. 
This  kind  of  wonder  ia  not  really  an  emotion  of  the  mind, 
but  a  cessation  of  mental  action;  not  really  wonder,  but,  as 
Descartes  had  already  said  before,  amazement.  Exactly  in 
this  consists  the  value  of  wonder,  that  it  is  not  most  sensible 
of  the  useful  or  hurtful,  but  of  the  rare  and  extraordinary, 
character  of  impressions,  and  stamps  it  upon  the  mind  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  insures  the  continued  activity  of  the 
mind,  and  excites  our  reflections.  "The  other  passions  can 
only  serve  to  make  useful  or  hurtful  objects  noticeable :  won- 
der alone  observes  the  exceptional.  And  we  see  that  people 
without  any  uatm-al  inclination  to  this  emotion  are  usually 
very  ignorant." 

"  But  much  more  frequently  we  find  the  opposite,  that  men 
abandon  themselves  too  much  to  wonder,  and  are  amazed  at 
things  that  are  either  very  little,  or  n<jt  at  all,  worthy  of 
attention.  And  thus  the  theoretic  value  of  this  passion  ia 
either  completely  cancelled  or  perverted  into  its  ojiposite. 
Intentional  and  special  attention  is  of  avail  against  a  defi- 
ciency in  wonder,  and  to  this  our  will  can  always  oblige  the 
understanding  as  soon  as  we  see  that  the  oltservation  of 
the  object  is  worth  the  pains.  But  against  excessive  wonder, 
there  is  no  other  resource  but  to  learn  to  know  many  things, 
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ami  to  distinguish  the  rarest  and  most  unusual.  Although 
only  dumb  and  stupid  men  are  by  nature  incapable  of  "won- 
der, the  cajmcity  for  it  is  not  always  [u-oportixjued  to  great- 
ness of  mental  endowments.  But  it  is  esj)eeially  a  oliaracter- 
istie  of  such  minds  as  have  a  good  natural  understanding, 
and  who,  without  imagining  themselves  therefore  great,  are 
quick.  Certahdy  the  impulse  to  wonder  diminishes  in  con- 
sequence of  habit.  The  more  rare  objects  any  one  has  seen 
and  wondered  at,  the  more  he  forms  the  habit  of  not  wonder- 
ing at  them  any  longer,  and  of  regarding  all  succeeding  ones 
as  usual.  But  when  the  impulse  to  wonder  exceeds  all 
proper  proportion,  and  fastens  its  attention  ever  only  on  the 
first  impression  of  the  object  before  it,  without  striving  for 
a  further  knnw^ledge  of  it,  the  habit  thence  arises  of  con- 
stantly catching  at  new  impressions.  And  this  is  the  reason 
which  makes  the  disease  of  blind  curiosity  chronic :  one  then 
seeks  out  exceptional  things  merely  to  wonder  at  them,  not 
in  order  to  understand  them  ;  and  people  gradually  become  so 
fond  of  wonder  (^admiratifs^,  that  they  ai'e  attracted  as  much 
by  trifling  as  by  the  most  important  things." 

3.  Freedam  of  Mind.  —  Without  passions,  the  soul  would 
take  no  part  in  its  bodily  life ;  without  them,  there  would  be 
for  human  nature  neither  goods  nor  evils  in  the  world  ;  they 
alone  are  the  Bource  of  our  joyful  and  sorrowful  existence. 
The  more  powerfully  they  move  aud  affect  us,  the  more  re- 
ceptive are  we  to  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  life,  the  sweeter  its 
joys,  and  the  bitterer  its  sorrows.  And  certainly  its  sorrows 
are  so  much  the  more  painful,  the  less  we  are  able  to  control 
our  passions,  and  the  more  disagreeable  our  external  circum- 
stances. But  there  is  a  means  of  mastering  our  passions,  aud 
luoderating  them  to  such  an  extent,  that  their  evils  become 
very  eudurable,  and  all  transform  themselves  into  a  source  of 
jo}'.  This  single  means  is  wisdom.  With  this  declaration 
Descartes  concludes  his  work  on  the  passions  of  the  soul.^ 

Wonder  gives  the  natural  impulse  to  enter  the  path  that, 

1  L«>s  paaslons,  lil.  art.  ccxlL 
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leads  to  wisdom.  Wisdom  releases  the  impulse  to  knowl- 
edge which  canuot  content  itself  without  our  sclf-kuoAviedge, 
without  the  perception  of  our  self-delusion,  without  the  fun- 
damental doubt  which  leads  to  certainty,  to  a  true  self-knowl- 
edge, and,  therefore,  to  a  true  estimation  of  ourselves,  upon 
which  that  enlightened  self-respect,  that  genuine  feeling  of 
freedomj  is  based,  which  coincides  with  true  knowledge,  and 
determines  moral  worth.  Tims,  from  the  impulse  to  wonder 
springs  the  impulse  towards  knowledge,  and  from  this  result 
dcrubt  and  the  certainty  of  self,  and  thence  in  the  light  of  rea- 
son that  wonder  whose  object  is  the  greatest  and  most  ex- 
alted of  our  faculties,  the  fieedom  of  the  will.  Here  arises 
that  affection  of  the  mind  which  Descartes  called  magnani- 
mous temper  (TnagnanintitS  or  gSniro^itS)  (self-respect),  and 
which  holds  the  reins  of  our  moral  life  in  its  hands. 

Before  this  knowledge  vanish  the  imaginary  worth  of 
things,  the  illusive  goods  of  the  world,  the  desu'es  blinded 
by  such  .ippearauces,  the  power  of  all  the  passions  whose  ob- 
ject is  this  kind  of  desire  or  selfishness.  So  long  as  the  soul 
abandons  itself  to  the  control  of  these  passions,  it  is  driven 
by  them  hither  and  thither :  it  can  repress  one  while  it  fol- 
lows its  opposite,  and  thus  exchange  one  master  for  another. 
Such  a  triumph  is  merely  apparent:  it  is  not  the  soul,  but  one 
of  its  passions,  that  triumphs,  while  it  itself  remains  a  slave. 
But  when  by  its  own  energy  and  freedom,  acting  upon  its 
clear  and  distinct  knowledge,  it  lifts  itself  above  the  level  of 
the  passions,  then  first  does  it  conquer  "with  itg  own  tveap- 
ons,"  and,  therefore,  in  reality.  This  victory  is  the  triumph 
of  the  freedt»ra  of  the  mind.  "  What  I  call  its  own  weapons 
(«e«  propres  armcs)  are  the  firm  and  certain  judgments  con- 
cerning good  and  evil  according  to  which  the  soul  is  resolved 
to  act.  Those  are  the  weakest  of  all  souls  whose  will,  with- 
out the  aid  of  knowledge,  allows  itself  to  be  moved  by  the 
passions  of  the  moment,  now  in  this  direction,  now  in  that: 
these  passions  turn  the  will  against  itself,  and  bring  the  soul 
into    the  most  miserable  condition  into  which  it  can  fall. 
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Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  fear  represents  death  as  the  greatest 
of  all  evils,  which  is  only  to  be  escaped  by  flight ;  wliile  on 
the  other,  honor  representa  this  disgraceful  ilight  as  an  evil 
which  is  still  worse  than  death.  The  two  passions  drive  the 
will  in  difierent  directions;  and  this,  mastered  now  by  one, 
and  now  by  the  other,  is  continually  at  war  with  itself,  and 
thus  makes  the  condition  of  the  soul  slavish  and  miser- 
able." 1 

Here  the  system  of  Descartes  concludes,  returning  to  its 
deepest  foundations.  Wliat  lay  at  the  foundation  of  doubt 
was  the  will,  which  sought  to  break  through  selfHlelusion, 
and  penetrate  to  certainty.  Certainty  consisted  in  the  clear 
and  distinct  knowledge  of  self  and  of  God:  from  thence 
followed  the  clear  and  distinct  knowledge  of  things  without 
us.  Ill  the  light  of  reason,  we  saw  the  absolute  opposition 
of  soul  and  body.  Our  passions  now  prove  the  union  of  the 
two,  for  only  in  such  a  union  could  they  have  their  source : 
they  deny  what  clear  knowledge  affirms.  Thus  arises  a  con- 
tratliction  between  the  i)erceptions  of  our  free  reason,  and 
the  involuntary  affections  of  our  mind.  The  problem  con- 
tained in  this  contradiction  is  solved  when  we  understand 
the  passions,  see  through  the  imaginary  worth  of  their  objects, 
and  destroy  their  power.  That  opjiosition  of  soul  and  body 
does  not  prevent  their  union  in  human  nature,  and  this  union 
does  not  prevent  the  opposition  of  the  two.  Rather  in  the 
exaltation  of  the  soul  over  the  bodily  existence,  in  the  free- 
ing from  the  passions  and  desires,  in  a  word,  in  the  freedom 
of  the  soul,  this  opposition  first  finds  its  true  and  energetic 
expression-  Our  passions  are  related  to  our  thinking  nature 
as  obscure  conceptions  to  tho.se  which  are  clear,  and  in  their 
obscurity  lies  their  weakness.  If  the  will,  by  virtue  of 
doubt,  could  break  through  self-delusion,  and,  by  the  help  of 
thought,  could  attain  to  clear  and  distinct  knowledge,  it  can 
by  clear  and  distinct  knowledge  also  master  the  power  of  the 
passions ;  for  desires  also  are  self-delusions  which  blind  us  by 

1  Les  passions,  i.  art.  zlvlii. 
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the  illusory  worth  of  things,  and  keep  us  imprisoned  therein. 
Doubt  meets  and  overcomes  each  of  our  self-delusions,  even 
the  power  of  the  passions  and  the  freedom  of  the  soul ;  i.e., 
the  will,  enlightened  by  knowledge,  gains  the  victory  over  the 
passions  also. 


I.  OBJECTIOXa. 


1.  Stand-points  and  Tendencies  of  their  Auth(»'9. 

A  1TT5  have  expounded  the  phihisophy  of  Descartes  in  the 
^  ^  coiinection  of  its  essential  parts,  and  now  turn  to 
examine  it.  And  hero  we  meet  at  once  those  objections  to 
the  "Meditations,"  objections  which  the  philosopher  himself 
invited,  and  to  which  he  replied,  and  which  he  published 
along  with  his  replies.  It  was  the  first  test  which  the  new 
system  had  to  stand  before  its  author  and  the  world.  Des- 
cartes wished  to  put  his  doctrine  to  such  a  test  in  its  very 
first  appeai-ance  before  the  world,  and  as  the  one  ■who  was 
best  acquainted  with  it,  to  be  also  its  first  interpreter  and 
defender.  These  critical  discussions  arc  therefore  historically 
notable.^ 

If  the  objections  are  mingled  with  the  exposition  of  the 
doctrine,  and  arbitrarily  scattered  in  different  places,  as 
usually  happens,  their  impression,  as  a  whole,  is  completely 
lost,  while  that  of  the  system  is  unnecessarily  interrupted. 
There  is  no  source  from  which  we  can  better  learn  the  first 
effect  of  the  new  doctrine  on  the  philosophical  minds  of  the 
time  than  these  objections  validly  made  from  such  dififerent 
points  of  view  by  critics  with  and  without  reputation  while 
the  impression  of  the  work,  as  yet  in  manuscript,  was  still 
fresli  in  their  minds.  We  find  here  together  the  prevailing 
tendencies  of  the  philosophical  consciousness  of  the   time, 

1  Sefi  iKMk  ].  chap.  v.  pp.  2-15-247. 
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some  of  tliera  in  their  most  renowned  representatives.  It  is, 
tlierefore,  worth  while  to  carefully  contsider  this  group  of 
Descartes*  first  critics. 

Not  taking  into  accoiuit  the  reports  of  objections  collected 
by  Merscnne  in  the  second  and  sixth  places,  Descartes  re- 
ceived, and  replied  to,  the  objections  of  Catcrus,  Hubhes, 
Arnauld,  Ciassendi,  and  Bourdin,  in  the  order  in  which  we 
have  just  mentioned  their  authors.  The  later  ones,  which 
■we  may  call  the  eighth  and  ninth,  and  which  it  was  impos- 
sible to  include  in  the  edition  of  the  "  Meditations,"  were 
discussed  by  letters.  To  these  belong  the  objections  under 
the  name  of  HyperaspisteSt  and  those  of  the  English  philo- 
sopher, Henry  More.  The  former  are  scarcely  worthy  of 
notice,  since  they  repeat  what  had  already  been  said :  the 
latter  again  attacked  Descartes  from  the  theosophical  stand- 
point, disputing  the  mere  materiality  of  extension,  and  luain- 
taintng  an  immaterial  space,  valid  for  spiritual  being,  and 
explaining  the  presence  of  God  in  the  world  as  well  as  that 
of  the  soul  in  the  body.^ 

The  second  and  sixth  objections,  which  express  the  doubts 
of  different  philosophers,  and  in  which  Mersenne  indeed  also 
found  a  place  for  hia  own,  are  in  the  manner  of  dilettantes. 
They  are  not,  therefore,  contemptible;  for  in  an  age  as  active 
in  philosophy  as  Descartes',  the  desultory  co-operation  of 
dilettantes  is  no  unimportant  power.  Caterus'  objections 
relate  only  to  the  concept  of  God,  particularly  to  the  onto- 
logical  proof,  and,  therefore,  do  not  touch  the  fundamental 
principle  and  trend  of  the  new  doctrine. 

To  .understand  the  chief  objections,  we  must  bring  before 
our  minds  the  fundamental  thiiughts  on  which  the  whole 
Cartesian  system  rests.  The  methodical  knowledge  of  things 
in  the  natural  light  of  reason  or  of  thouglit  was  the  problem 
and  the  universal  theme  of  Descartes.  So  far  as  the  light 
of  knowledge  is,  and  must  be,  natural  (leg  lumieres  naturcllea)^ 

1  TliB  letters  between  H,  More  and  Dearartea  were  written  from  December, 
164Sj  to  Ocloltur,  IH'J.    (Euvres,  t.  x.  pp.  ITS-llW. 
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his  system  is  naturalistic.  So  far  as  this  natural  light  is,  and 
requii'es  to  be,  reason,  or  pure  (clear  and  distinct)  thought, 
this  naturalism  is  rationalistic.  Method  consists  in  the  mode 
in  which  that  light  is  discovered,  and  so  produced  in  thought 
that  it  illuminates  things.  These  are  the  fundamental 
thoughts.  He  who  attacks  these,  attacks  the  foundations 
of  the  new  doctrine.  This  fundamental  attack  can  be  made 
in  three  points.  We  cau  defend  the  natural  light  of  knowl- 
edge, but  deny  that  it  arises  and  shines  in  thought,  holding 
that  it  must  be  sought  not  in  reason,  but  in  the  senses.  Such 
a  view  denies  not  the  naturalism,  but  the  rationalism,  of  Des- 
cartes ;  not  the  jihilosophical  (natural),  but  the  metaphysical 
(rational),  knowledge  of  things:  this  view  is  empiricism  or 
sensualism.  Tbis  sensualism  is  as  ancient  as  the  atomic 
mode  of  thought,  and  as  modern  as  the  Baconian  philosophy. 
The  Renaissance  bad  again  animated  the  old  doctrine  of 
Democritus,  which  Epicurus^  and  after  him  Lucretius,  had 
revived,  even  in  antiquity.  Gassendi,  whom  we  can  regard 
as  a  late  product  of  the  Renaissance,  took  this  position  against 
Descartes,  being  a  disciple  of  Epicurus.  From  the  revival 
of  philosophy  by  Bacon,  who  had  founded  empiricism,  a 
sensualistic  school  necessarily  resulted,  and  this  already  in- 
volved materialism.  Hobbes  opposed  Descartes  from  tliis 
point  of  view.  We  have  before  us  that  antithesis  which, 
at  the  first  glance  at  the  course  of  the  development  of  mod- 
ern philosophy,  we  saw  arising  within  it.*  It  is  the  first  of 
the  indicated  oppositions. 

But  even  the  natural  light  of  knowledge  does  not  remain 
undisputed.  The  supernatural  light  of  faith  and  of  revela- 
tion, which  illuminates  the  kingdom  of  grace  antt  the  Church, 
is  the  adversary  of  naturalism :  theology  and,  more  particu- 
larly, Augustinianism,  which  the  Reformation  had  revived 
against  the  Romislv  Church,  and  which  Jansenism  sought  to 
support  within  Catholicism — ^  Jansenism,  which  appeared  at 
the  same  time  with  the  doctrine  of  Descartes,  and  can  be  re- 

1  See  Introduction,  cbap.  vii.  pp.  159-162. 
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garded  as  the  most  powerful  expression  of  the  religious  can- 
sciousness  of  the  time.  Arnaukl,  who  was  imbued  with 
Aiigustinianism,  and  was  cue  of  the  most  important  theolo- 
giaus  then  living  in  France,  and  afterwards  the  leader  of  the 
Jansenists,  opposed  the  new  philosophy  from  tliis  point  of 
view. 

There  is  an  ecclesiastical  rationalism  which  Scholasticism 
had  developed,  and  whose  probiera  was  not  to  discover  new 
truths,  but  to  prove  those  dogmatically  asserted.  There  csan 
be  no  gi'eater  opposition  than  between  the  methods  of  Carte- 
sianisni  and  Schohisticisni ;  between  thought^  making  no  pre- 
suppositions and  purified  by  tloubt,  and  thought  trained  in 
and  bound  by  dogmatism;  between  synthetic  deduction 
and  the  unfruitful  doctrine  of  the  syllogism,  parading  its 
"  barbara  "  and  "  celareitt.''*  The  Jesuits,  the  neo-scholastics 
of  the  time,  were  adepts  in  t!ie  dialectic  arts  of  the  schoob; 
and  through  them,  Descartes  had  become  acquainted  with 
this  method  at  an  early  age,  and  thoroughly  despised  it. 
The  Jesuit  Bourdin^  the  author  of  the  objections  in  the 
seventh  place,  concentrated  his  attack  upon  Descartes' 
method,  seeking  therewith  to  overthrow  the  new  doctrine 
itself.  That  this  method  was  attacked  by  a  Jesuit,  and  the 
mode  of  his  attack,  were  as  characteristic  as  his  polemic  was 
unimpurtajit. 

2.  Points  of  Agreement  and  Disagreement.  —  Among  the 
tendencies  of  thought  which  found  themselves  in  conflict 
with  tiie  doctrine  of  Descartes,  there  is  no  greater  contrast 
than  that  between  the  Augustinian  theology  and  the  sensu- 
alisfcic  (materialistic)  philosophy,  —  Arnauld  and  Hobbes! 
Both  attacked  the  new  system  —  namel}',  the  rational  knowl- 
edge of  God  and  of  things  —  at  the  same  time.  They  attacked 
from  oppr>aite  sides,  the  inetaphifsical  foundations  of  the  sys- 
tem, the  principles,  which  claim  to  be  discovered  by  methodi- 
cal thought,  and  to  be  not  merely  more  certain  than  any  of 
those  hithei'to  accepted,  but  absolutely  certain  and  indubita- 
ble.    Theology  rejects  these  principles,  because  it  acknowl- 
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edges  none  but  the  facta  of  religiim  and  revelation  ;  sensual- 
ism, because  it  concedes  to  human  knowledge  no  other 
foundation  than  tlie  facts  of  the  sensible  world  and  experi- 
ence. These  attacks  upon  the  doctrine  of  Descartes  were 
unavoidable.  They  turn  a  blaze  of  light  upon  the  funda- 
mental features  of  the  entire  system  in  its  naturalistic  and 
rationalistic  character.  And,  therefore,  we  may  regard  the 
objectiiina  of  Hobbes,  Gasseudi,  and  Arnauld  as  the  most 
worthy  of  notice  and  instructive.  Hobbes,  although  abler 
and  more  modern  than  Gassendi,  treated  the  matter  somewhat 
superficially,  and  was  less  accurate  and  searching  in  his  criti- 
cisms than  Gassendi.  Descartes,  therefore,  broke  off  the  con- 
troversy with  the  former,  while  he  carried  it  to  the  end  with 
the  latter.  For  this  reason  we  may  regard  Arnauld  and 
Gassendi,  both  countrymen  of  the  philosopher,  as  the  most 
important  opponents  against  whom  he  attempted  to  defend 
his  doctrine. 

Not  less  significant  than  the  points  of  disagreement  are 
the  points  of  agreement  betweeti  the  philosophy  of  Descartes 
and  the  Augustiuian  theology,  between  Cartesianisra  and  the 
materialistic  sensualism.  As  soon  aa  we  turn  away  from  the 
metaphysical  (rational)  basis  of  the  system,  the  resemblances 
on  both  sides  are  perfectly  evident.  The  sensualistic  philoso- 
phy is,  from  its  entire  foundation  and  nature,  inclined  to  a 
materialistic  and  mechanical  explanation  of  nature.  Des- 
cartes also  gave  this  explanation;  it  could  not  be  stricter, 
Ilobhes,  who  at  first  noted  only  this  phase  of  the  new  doc- 
trine, thought  that  it  completely  coincided  with  his  own. 
But  the  Cartesian  explanation  of  nature  is  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  those  dualistic  principles  with  which  we  are  now 
acquainted;  its  purely  materialistic  and  mechanical  tendency 
proceeds  from  an  entirely  different  stand-point  from  that  of 
the  sensualistic  pliilosophers.  They  thought  that  because 
nature  is  material,  the  mind  is  also.  Because  nature  can  be 
explained  only  by  mechanical  laws,  the  activities  of  the  mind 
are  also  to  be  explained  in  the  same  manner.    Descartes' 
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conception  on  the  other  hand  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  this. 
Because  the  mind  is  not  at  all  material,  the  world  of  bodies 
is  only  material :  because  the  pheiii>n!ietia  of  mind  cannot  at 
all  be  derived  from  material  coiiditioua,  the  phenomena  of 
the  body  can  only  be  explained  by  such  conditions.  Because 
the  mjn<l  is  the  4ipposite  of  body,  the  body  is  also  the  oi^po- 
site  of  mind.  This  was  the  point  about  which  tlie  contro- 
versy arose  between  our  philosopher  on  the  one  side,  and 
Hobbes  and  Gassendi  on  the  other. 

In  the  opposition  of  the  nature  of  mind  to  that  of  body,  in 
this  pronounced  dualism,  lay  the  central  point  of  the  new 
system.  And  just  here  where  it  was  atfcicked  by  the  sensu- 
alists, it  exercised  an  involuntary  attraction  upon  those 
Augustinian  theologians.  Descartes  himself  felt  himself 
more  closely  related  to  these  than  to  his  philosoi)hical  oppo- 
nents. He  saw  that  Arnauld  understood  him  fur  better  thun 
Hobbes  and  Gassendi,  whose  entire  mode  of  thought  repelled 
him ;  and  he  regarded  the  objections  which  the  former  made 
as  the  most  important  of  all.  We  are  acquainted  with  his 
profound  investigation  of  the  concept  of  God,  and  the  de- 
cided importance  of  its  results  upon  his  entire  system. 
When  the  philosopher  declared,  that,  by  tliis  phase  of  his 
doctrine,  he  wislied  also  to  promote  and  strengthen  the 
cause  of  religion,  it  was  not  an  idle  remark,  or  a  merely 
cautious  and  conservative  way  of  speaking.  He  was  sin- 
cerely interested  in  the  cause  of  religion,  and  Arnanld  sym- 
pathized with  liim  in  this  respect.  Along  with  this,  there 
was  a  verbal  agreement  with  Augustine,  which  ranst  have 
been  welcome  to  the  theologian,  and  roust  have  seemed  ao 
mucii  the  more  significant  as  it  appeared  in  the  very  point 
which  Descartes  had  called  the  fulcrum  of  Archimedes ;  viz., 
in  the  proposition  of  certauity.  To  prove  the  existence  of 
God,  Augustine  took  the  certainty  of  self  as  his  starting-point 
in  his  work  on  the  freedom  of  the  will.  He  puts  these  words 
in  the  mouth  of  Alypins  as  he  addresses  Euodius:  "I  will 
begin  with  the   most  certain  truth.     I  ask  you,  therefore, 
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whether  you  yourself  are,  and  wlietlier  you  are  afraid  of  a 
delusion  in  your  answer  to  this  question,  although  no  sort  of 
error  is  possible  here,  for  if  you  did  not  exist,  you  could  not 
even  he  deceived."  Exactly  so  had  Descartes  spoken  in  his 
"Meditations,"  without  knowing  that  in  his  "co^i'fo,  ergo 
ftum"  he  had  had  a  predecessor  in  Augustine.  When  he 
learned  this  fact  from  Arnauld,  he  thanked  him  for  the 
delightful   surprise. 

But  similar  starting-points  as  little  prove  a  real  and  thor- 
ough agreement  as  similar  conclusions.  Trends  of  thought 
which  set  out  from  opposed  principles  may  coincide  in 
certain  points,  as,  for  example,  the  Cartesian  and  sensual- 
istic  doctrines  in  reference  to  the  mechanical  explanation  of 
nature;  and  even  so,  trends  of  thought  may  start  from  a 
common  jioint,  and  diverge  widely  in  their  course.  Thus 
it  is  in  a  certain  respect  with  the  Cartesian  and  Augustinian 
doctrines.  If  we  follow  them  in  their  course,  and  compare 
their  historical  developments,  we  discover  a  contrast,  a 
greater  than  which  cannot  be  conceived.  From  the  system 
of  Augustine  follows  tlie  ecclesiastical  consciousness  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  the  dominion  of  scholasticism ;  from  the 
system  of  Descartes,  that  of  Spinoza.  But  such  an  opposi- 
tion was  still  far  from  the  consciousness  of  our  phi]oso[iher. 
So  far  as  the  tendency  of  his  philosophy  was  clear  to  his 
own  mind,  he  could  deceive  himself  concerning  the  funda- 
mental opposition  between  his  doctrine  and  the  Augustinian 
theology,  and  regard  the  essential  agreement  of  the  two  as 
certain.  The  existence  of  things,  the  knowledge  of  minds, 
the  motion  of  bodies,  as  the  creative  work  of  God,  w^ere  still 
valid  for  him.  The  human  mind  would  be  veiled  in  impen- 
etrable darkness  if  the  idea  of  God,  and,  therefore,  God. 
himself,  did  not  illuminate  it.  The  material  world  would 
be  motionless  and  lifeless  if  God  himself  di<l  not  move  it. 
Things  could  neither  exist  nor  endure  if  God  had  not  created 
them,  and  if  ho  did  not  conserve  thera.  Human  knowledge 
is  thus  in  its  final  ground  illumination;  the  existence  of  the 
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world,  creation;  its  duration,  continual  creation.  All  this 
Augustine  also  taught,  but  on  supernatural  grounds,  resting 
on  the  fact  of  faith  in  the  Christian  revelation ;  while  Des- 
cartes sought  to  prove  it  by  the  natural  light  of  reason, 
whose  original  source  he  saw  in  God  himself.  The  guiding 
principle  of  the  Augustiuian  system  is  the  Chriatiun  faith 
and  the  absolutely  supernatural  fact  of  redemption:  the 
guiding  principle  of  the  Cartesian  is  only  the  natui-al  hght 
of  reason  —  clear  and  distinct  thought.  Therein  consists  the 
absolute  o[ipoKition  of  the  two.  Aiuauhl  felt  this  opposition. 
Ills  doubts  were  excited  by  the  rationalistic  mode  of  thought 
and  its  necessary  consequences.  The  truth  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical doctrine  of  faith  is  not  consistent  with  the  method  of 
clear  and  distinct  thought.  We  know  clearly  and  distinctly 
that  modes  cannot  exist  without  substances,  and  properties 
not  without  the  subject  to  which  they  belong.  It  is  impossi- 
ble for  properties  to  exist,  when  the  thing  to  which  they 
belong  no  lunger  exists;  for  those  to  remain  while  this  is 
transformed,  fur  bread  and  wine  to  be  transubstantiated  into 
flesh  and  blood,  and  yet  preserve  their  properties  of  form, 
color,  taste,  etc.  It  is  impossible  for  substance  and  modes  to 
be  separated  from  each  other:  divine  omnipotence  itself  can- 
not effect  such  a  separation,  for  it  would  then  act  contrary  to 
clear  and  distinct  thought.  Descartes  denies  this  possibiUty, 
while  faith  in  the  traasubstantiation  of  the  elements  affirms 
it.  Arnauld  and  the  authors  of  the  objections  in  the  sixth 
place  urged  these  objections  against  the  philosopher.  We 
know  clearly  and  distinctly  that  substances  are  independent 
of  each  other,  and,  therefore,  can  never  constitute  one  being. 
Now,  persons  are  substances ;  and  the  unity  of  three  persons, 
as  it  is  taught  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Tiiiiity,  appears 
unthinkable.  With  the  position  that  substance  and  modes 
are  inseparably  united,  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is 
at  strife ;  with  the  position  that  substances  are  necessarilv 
Beparate,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity .^    Arnauld  remarked 

1  OUj ,  iv.  (t  11.  p.  35).    lb.,  Ti.  (t  11.  pp.  327-32S). 
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that  the  principle  of  certainty  should  be  limited  to  philoso- 
phical knowledge,  and  not  applied  to  morals  and  religion. 
Descartes,  in  agreement  with  Augustine,  Bhoiild  stop  at  the 
boundary  between  faith  and  knowledge,  as  this  rests  on 
reasons,  while  the  basis  of  that  is  authority.  Descartes  had 
no  difficulty  in  agreeing  with  Arnauld,  since  that  limitation 
was  in  liarmony  with  his  feelings,  and  the  guiding  principle 
of  his  life.  But  the  problems  of  philosophy  are  more  power- 
ful than  the  inclinations  and  rules  of  life  of  philosophers. 
The  limitation  which  Descartes  thought  proper  to  impose 
upon  himself,  the  spirit  of  his  doctrine  could  not  continually 
endure. 

3.  The  Points  of  Attach  —  We  shall  best  find  our  attitude 
with  reference  to  the  contents  of  the  objections  and  their 
points  of  attack  by  recalling  the  cardinal  points  of  the  sys- 
tem so  far  as  they  are  contained  in  the  ''  Meditations."  The 
salient  points  are  methodical  doubt,  the  principle  of  certninty, 
the  idea,  existence  and  truthfulness,  of  God,  the  reality  of 
the  seusihle  world,  the  cause  of  error,  and  the  difference  of 
essence  hetween  mind  and  body.  The  objections  concentre 
aboiit  these  important  points,  and  can   be  arranged  accord- 

The  new  method  and  its  sceptical  vindication  found  its 
principal  opponent  in  the  scholastic,  who  felt  himself  strong 
and  at  home  in  the  old  doctrine  of  the  syllogism  and  "khe 
sorites,  Tlie  principle  of  certainty  by  means  of  pure 
thought,  and  the  thereon  based  doctrine  of  the  absolute  inde- 
pendence of  the  mind,  so  far  as  the  body  is  concerned,  was 
attacked  by  the  sensualistic  philosophers,  assisted  by  their 
senaualistic  mode  of  tliought,  by  wliieh  the.  consciousness  of 
most  men  is  dominated.  Against  this  point,  therefore,  there 
are  the  greatest  multitude  of  objections:  here  unite  with 
Hobbes  and  Gassendi  those  "  different  theologians  and  phi- 
losophers/' from  whom  the  objections  in  the  second  and  sixth 
places  proceed.  A  multitude  of  objections  are  urged  against 
the  proofs  of  the  existence  and  veracity  of  God,  particularly 
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against  the  inference  that  God  cannot  deceive  us,  in  which 
the  anonymous  theologians  vie  with  Caterus  and  ArnaukI, 
Only  that  Arnauld,  wlio  had  penetrated  the  spirit  of  the  new 
doctrine  more  deeply,  first  saw  tliat  Descartes'  ontological 
proof  was  different  from  the  scholastic. 

1.  It  is  a  uiuversal  characteristic  of  the  philosophers  of 
modern  times,  no  matter  what  their  point  of  view,  that  they 
thoroughly  despise  the  old  school,  particularly  the  art  of 
disputation,  wliich  had  earned  its  triumphs  in  the  lecturers' 
chairs  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Their  right  to  do  so  can  licst  he 
judged  from  a  concrete  case,  —  when  one  sees  before  liis  eyes 
how  a  polemic  of  the  old  dialectic  couches  his  lance  against 
t!ie  founder  of  a  new  and  synthetic  method.  In  this  respect, 
the  objections  of  Boiirdin  are  characteristic,  and  not  without 
interest  for  the  historian  of  culture.  lie  seeks  to  prove, 
according  to  llie  rules  of  the  syllogism,  that  Descartes' 
method  is  impossible;  that  it  can  neither  begin  nor  advance, 
nor  prove  any  thing  whatever  except  piire  nothing;  that  it  is 
Loth  absurd  and  nihilistic  in  the  sense  of  complete  nullity. 

The  proposition  of  certainty,  with  which  methodical  knowl- 
edge begins,  rests  on  that  absolute  doubt  which  denies  all 
certainty.  The  first  proposition  is,  '"  Nothing  is  certain  ; " 
and  then  by  means  of  it,  it  is  proved  that  ''something  is 
certain."  From  a  universal  negative,  n  particxdar  anirma« 
tive  is  affirmed,  which,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  syllogism, 
is  impossible :  so  impossible  is  the  proposition  of  certainty,, 
the  jirctended  beginning  of  all  knowleilge. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  proposition  of  doubt.  Becauso 
we  have  been  deceived  in  some  cases,  tbe  possibility  of  de- 
ception is  asserted  of  all  cases;  because  one  thing  is  uncer- 
tain, therefore  all  things  arc  uncertain,  or  nothing  is  certain. 
This  inference  is  impossible,  because  we  cannot  deduce  a 
universal  from  a  particular  judgment:  so  impossible  is  the 
proposition  of  dftubt,  the  pretended  beginning  of  philosophy. 
If  the  proposition  of  dcnibt  is  really  valid,  it  must  have  a  re- 
actionary effect,  and  destroy  itself;  if  notlung  is  certain,  it  is 
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not  even  certain  that  any  thing  is  uncertain  :  fio  impossible 
is  not  merely  the  inference,  but  also  the  beginning  of 
doubt.^ 

The  entire  Cartesian  philosophy,  according  to  Bourclin, 
is  wrecked  on  the  impossibiHty  of  basing  a  universal  judg- 
ment on  a  particular  one — even  the  dualism  between  mind 
and  matter,  even  the  physics  that  rests  on  the  doctrine  that 
body  is  merely  extended.  If  some  bodies  are  extended,  it 
does  not  follow  that  this  is  a  prnperty  of  all  bodies,  still  less 
that  it  constitutes  the  essence  of  bodies,  and  that,  therefore, 
the  soul,  because  it  is  indivisible  (unextended),  can  never 
be  of  a  bodily  nature.  By  such  reasoning,  one  could  prove 
to  a  peasant  that  the  properties  with  which  he  is  acquainted 
in  Ms  domestic  animals  are  all  essential  to  an  animal ;  that, 
therefore,  the  wolf  is  not  an  animal.'' 

As  impossible  as  is  every  attempt  to  make  a  beginning  of 
knowledge  according  to  Descartes'  method,  so  impossible  is 
every  attempt  at  progress.  It  sinks  at  every  step  into  a 
bottomless  abyss,  into  pure  nothing.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  judge  the  course  of  this  method  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  syllogism,  to  state  its  attempts  at  progress  in  the 
regular  forms  of  " celaretit,''  " cesare,''  etc.,  in  order  to  see 
whither  it  leads.  Every  being  whose  existence  is  doubtful 
is  not  actual;  the  existence  of  body  is  doubtful,  therefore 
body  is  not  actual,  and  no  actual  being  is  body ;  I  am  real, 
therefore  I  am  no  body.  Now,  acconliiig  to  Descartes, 
every  thing  is  doubtful,  consetjuently  mind  also.  Mind, 
therefore,  has  as  little  reality  as  body ;  and,  tlierefore,  we 
ourselves  are  neither  mind  nor  body,  hence  nothing.  Since, 
now,  every  thing  must  be  either  mind  or  body,  and  can  be 
neither  of  the  two,  there  is  nothing  at  all.  It  is  thus  evident, 
that,  according  to  the  new  method  of  knowledge,  we  can 
neither  make  a  beginning,  nor  advance,  nor  reach  any  goal 
whatever  of  knowledge.  We  must,  therefore,  return  to  the 
old  method  of  the  schools,  from  the  nihilistic  to  the  syllogis- 
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tic,  from  the  sceptical  to  the  dogmatic,  from  Cartesianism  to 
scholasticism.' 

2.  The  objections  of  Hobbea,  Gaasendi,  and  Arnauld  to 
the  Cartesian  doubt  are,  of  course^  of  a  different  character. 
Hobbes  discussed  the  matter  with  a  somewliat  lofty  air :  he 
impugns  the  novelty  of  the  doubt  and  its  validity  in  refer- 
ence to  sensible  knowledge.  Even  among  the  ancient  philos- 
ophers, both  before  and  after  Plato,  there  had  been  sceptics 
by  profession ;  and  Plato  himself  had  said  much  of  the  un- 
certainty of  the  perceptions  of  sense.  Deacartes  would  have 
done  better  to  leave  this  stuff  alone:  it  is  not  modern,  but 
belongs  to  the  whims  of  antiquity.  Gassendi  is  ready  to 
agree  to  a  moderate  scepticism,  after  the  fashion  of  the  people 
of  the  world,  but  he  finds  the  Cartesian  excessive:  it  throws 
away  the  good  along  with  the  bad,  and  puts  a  new  error  m 
the  place  of  the  old.  Whoever  imaginea  or  persuades  him- 
self that  he  has  a  doubt  that  deprives  Mm  of  all  certainty, 
deceives  himself ;  and  however-  much  he  protests  that  he 
regards  nothing  as  certain,  there  are  things  enough  wliich 
he  cannot  doubt,  but  which  he  regards  as  perfectly  certain. 
The  doubt  of  Descartes  is,  therefore,  largely  self-delusion, 
Arnauld,  on  the  other  hand,  felt  that  this  doubt  yliook  the 
intellectual  self-righteousness  of  man",  and  affirmed  its  vali- 
dity no  fur  as  it  was  confined  to  natural  knowledge,  and 
avoided  entering  the  territory  of  fiiith  and  morals  on 
principle.^ 

3.  The  principle  of  certainty  is  contained  in  the  ^'■cogito, 
ergo  sum^^^  "I  think,  therefore  I  am;  I  am  a  thinking  being 
(mind)."  We  must  carefully  separate  the  numerous  objec- 
tions which  were  urged  against  this  particular  pomt.  As 
short  as  it  is,  it  includes  a  series  of  important  and  definite 
assertions,  which  Descartes  deduces  from  it.  The  "  cogito  ergo 
Bum"  therefore,  offers  more  than  one  point  of  attack.  From 
the  "  I  think,"  taken  strictly,  follow  two  inferences :  (1)  / 


»  Ohj.,  vii.  pp.  M+^inn,  4111-463,  480-504. 
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am,  or  I  exist ;  (2)  I  am  thinking,  or  lam  mind.  The  nature 
of  tlie  inference  is  to  be  carefully  considered  in  three  points: 
(1)  the  certainty  of  one's  own  existence  follows  only  from 
thought,  from  no  other  activity;  (2)  from  thought  follows 
immediately  only  the  certainty  of  one's  own  thinking  nature, 
nothing  else ;  (3)  this  certainty  follows  from  thought  (not 
mediately,  hut)  innnediately.  It  is  not  a  conelusiou,  but  an 
immediate  or  intuitive  certainty. 

From  thence  result  the  following  points  of  attack  and 
objections:  (1)  From  the  "I  tliink  "  follows,  to  be  sure,  the 
"^I  am,  or  exist,"  but  not  "I  am  mind."  (2)  The  "I  am" 
by  no  means  follows  onl^  from  my  thought,  hut  just  as  validly 
from  all  ray  other  activities.  (3)  The  "  I  think,  tlierefore 
I  am,"  is  au  inference,  and  presupposes  what  it  seeks  to 
prove  so  long  as  its  major  preuiise  is  not  proved.  It  is  a 
petitio  principiii  and,  as  such,  has  no  certainty.  Hobbes> 
under  his  own  name,  advances  the  first  objection  ;  Gassendi 
the  second ;  Descartes  examines  and  refutes  the  thii'd  in 
considering  the  objections  in  the  sceond  place. 

From  the  "  I  think,"  it  unquestiuixably  fuliows  that  I  am, 
and  that  to  my  activities  or  properties  those  of  thought 
belong.  We  can,  therefore,  without  douht,  conclude,  I  am 
thinking,  or,  I  am  a  thinking  being,  but  not,  I  am  mind,  or, 
my  nature  consists  in  thought:  that  is  converting  a  property 
of  a  thing  into  the  tlung  itself.  The  first  proposition  is  true; 
the  second  absurd.  Thought  is  as  little  a  for-itsclf-existing 
being  as  taking  a  walk  is.  One  can  just  as  well  say,  "I  go 
a-walking:  there  my  nature  consists  in  walking."*  It  is  a 
reasonable  inference  from  the  *'  I  think,"  that  I  am  a  think- 
ing being;  i.e.,  a  subject  to  whom,  among  other  jiroperties 
or  activities,  those  of  thought  belong.  Plainly  the  activity 
cannot  also  be  the  subject  of  the  activity :  thought  cannot 
also  be  the  subject  of  thought.  I  can,  indeed,  say,  I  think 
that  I  have  thought ;  i.e.,  I  remember  what  a  particular 
kind  of  thought  is.     But  it  is  nonsense  to  say,  "Thought 
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thinks;"  or,  "I  think  that  I  think;"  for  this  would  lead  trt 
aa  endless  regress,  and  make  all  thought  impossible,  since 
the  subject  of  the  thought  would  never  attain  to  existeace. 
Nothiug  is  more  evident  thau  the  distinction  between  sub- 
ject and  activity,  thing  and  property.  Aa  the  subject  of 
thought,  therefore,  I  am  a  beijig  different  from  thought ;  i.e., 
/  am  a  body  which  tkinka.  According  to  this  conclusion, 
Carteaianism  is  overthrown,  and  seusualistic  materialism  en- 
throned in  its  stead.'  Mind  consists  iu  the  thinking  activity 
of  body;  thought,  in  the  union  of  words  which  denote  con- 
ceptions or  imaginations;  and  these  are  jiroduced  by  tlie 
motion  of,  and  impressions  upou,  the  organs  of  the  body. 
All  ideas,  therefore,  have  their  origin  in  sense,  and  mind  is 
nothing  independent  of  body.  Clear  and  obscure  concep- 
tions are  notliing  else  than  clear  and  obscure  impresHmu, 
We  see  a  near  object  distinctly ;  a  distant  one,  indistinctly. 
Assisted  by  instruments,  we  see  clearly  what  appears  either 
indistinct  or  not  at  all  to  the  unaided  eye.  The  astronomical 
conception  of  the  heavenly  bodies  sustains  the  same  relation 
to  the  ordinary  conception  that  telescopic  vision  does  to  un- 
assisted vision,  that  distinct  impressions  do  to  indistinct. 
Both  kinds  of  conception  are  sensible:  all  our  conceptions 
are  o?*/_y  sensible.  So-called  universal  concepts  are  abstracted 
from  our  impressions,  and^have  no  real,  but  only  a  nominal^ 
existence.  AVhat  we  perceive  by  the  senses  are  not  things 
themselves,  but  their  properties.  The  concept  of  substance 
is,  therefore,  a  conception  without  an  object.  We  receive  all 
our  impressions  from  without :  therefore,  there  are  no  innate 
ideas,  no  ispecial  dowry  of  the  mind,  which  man  has  in  com- 
parison with  the  otiicr  beings  of  the  woild.  Therefore  he  is 
different  from  aniraais  only  in  degree,  but  not  in  kind.^ 

4.  My  thought  is  not  the  only  activity  from  which  the  cer- 
tainty fc»llows  that  I  am.  To  be  sure,  this  certainty  followu 
from  the  activity  of  my  thought,  hut  not  because  this  ac- 
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tivity  is  thought,  but  because  this  thought  is  my  activity. 
The  sentence,  "  I  go  a-wulking,  therefore  I  am,"  is  just  as 
certain  as  the  "  coi/ito  enjo  sum." '  If  ray  being  consisted  in 
thought,  I  could  not  be  without  thought  a  moment:  I  sliould 
be  thinking  even  in  tlie  embryonic  state  and  iu  lethargic 
sleep.  We  cannot  think  without  consciousness,  but  we  can 
indeed  exist  without  it :  therefore  our  being  and  our  thought 
are  in  no  way  identical.' 

Moreover,  according  to  Gassendi,  the  proposition  of  cer- 
tainty does  not  give  us  what  we  had  a  right  to  ex[>ect  in 
view  of  the  promises  of  Descartes ;  viz.,  the  most  accurate 
and  profound  knowledge  of  our  own  nature.  What  new  and 
particular  thing  do  we  learu  when  we  ascertain  that  we  are 
thinking  beings  ?  We  learn  what  w^e  have  known  for  a  long 
time.  If  we  are  promised  fundamental  instruction  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  wine,  we  expect  an  accurate  chemical 
analysis  of  its  constituents,  but  not  the  declaration  that  it 
is  a  iluid.  We  have  the  property  of  thought,  as  whie  has 
that  of  fluidity.  What  further?  Such  a  commonplace  ia 
the  Cartesian  proposition  of  certainty.* 

5.  But  tins  proposition  is  uot  even  certain  ;  fur,  (1)  accord- 
ing to  the  philosopher's  own  declaration,  it  de] tends  upon 
our  certainty  of  the  existence  of  God,  and  is,  therefore,  ex- 
posed to  ail  the  doubts  of  the  validity  of  the  proofs  of  bis 
existence  (an  objection  which  is  repeated  at  different  times'); 
and  (2)  it  is  a  conclusion  which  depends  upon  an  unproved 
assumption.  The  complete  syllogism  is,  "All  tliinking  beings 
are,  or  exist:    I  think,  therefore  I  ara."     Now,  to  prove  the 


major  premise,  the  truth  of  the  conclusion  must  be  jussuineHT 
This  syllogisiu,  therefore,  is  not  merely  a  petltio  principii, 
but  also  a  circulus  vitlosus,  as  the  logicians  say.    These  objec- 
tions would  be  pertinent  if  the  proposition  of  certainty  were 
a  syllogism.    We  await  Descartes'  reply.* 

1  Obj.,  T.  (t.  H.  p.  «*.    Cf.  p.  348;  1. 1.  pp.  401.  452). 
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6.  The  final  ground  of  all  certainty  and  knowledge,  accord- 
ing to  Desctxrtes,  13  the  idea  of  God  in  us,  whose  cause  can 
only  be  God  himself.  That,  in  brief,  is  tlie  ontologioal  argu- 
ment whose  profound  basis,  in  the  system  of  Descartes,  we 
have  become  acquainted  with  in  detail,  and  whicli  none  of 
his  opponents  knew  how  to  appreciate.  Here  the  objections 
are  massed.  To  separate  the  points  of  attack,  we  must  di.^- 
tinguish  the  points  which  the  proof  includes.  It  requires 
?^(1)  that  the  principle  of  causality  be  applicable  also  to 
ideas;  (2)  that,  in  particular,  the  idea  of  God  reijuires  a 
real  cause  ;  (3}  that  this  idea  be  innate  ;  (4)  that  from  this 
innate  idea  thg-jpality  of  jlnd  be  immediately  evident ;  (5) 
that  God  be  the  cause  of  liimself,  and,  therefore,  infiuite. 
Each  of  these  propositions  offers  a  point  of  attack. 

Ideas  are  thought-things  winch  have  only  a  nominal  eitist- 
ence.  They  require,  therefore,  no  real  or  active  causes,  and, 
least  of  all,  such  as  contain  more  "objective  reality''  than 
they  themselves.  Caterus  laid  special  emphasis  upon  this 
objection  to  Cartesianism.' 

The  idea  of  God  is  not  innate ;  for  if  it  .were,  it  would 
be  always  present,  even  in  sleep.  But  many  do  not  have 
it  at  all,  none  always.  The  cause  of  it,  therefore,  cannot  be 
God.  We  are  its  cause:  the  idea  of  God  is  our  creation; 
the  work  of  the  human  understanding,  which  forma  the 
conception  of  a  perfect  and  infinite  being  by  increasing  the 
perfections  with  which  it  is  acquainted,  widening  the  limits, 
and  abstracting  from  the  imperfections.  It  is  not  true  that 
the  conception  of  an  hifinite  being  must  be  caused  by  this 
being.  The  infinite  universe  is  not  also  the  Cause  of  our 
conception  of  itj  but  we  attain  to  this  idea  by  gradually 
enlarging  our  at  first  limited  idea  of  the  world,  and  at  last 
extending  it  to  the  immeasurable.* 

Our  idea  of  God,  therefore,  contains  nothing  of  the  reality 

1  Oh]..  1.  (t.  i.  pp.  350.  a'i(!). 

«  Ih.,  li.  (t.  i.  pp.  40O-4<«).  lb.,  HI,  (t.  i.  pp.  471),  4«0).  lb.,  v,  (t.  il.  pp 
L39.  140). 
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of  God.  Nor  can  the  existence  of  God  be  proved  by  the 
existence  of  things,  since  the  assumption  of  a  last  or  first 
cause  is  groundless ;  for  tlie  causal  nexus  is  iufuiite,  and  we 
are  not  justified  in  setting  liaiils  to  it.  But  even  granting 
that  there  is  a  being  which  is  cause  of  itself,  its  infinitude 
would  in  no  wu)'  follow  from  this  uneouditionedness  (aseity).' 

The  existence  of  Gad  dues  nut  follow  from  the  idea  of 
God,  still  less,  dearly  and  diitinctli/.  For  in  that  case  the 
idea  must,  first  of  all,  be  clear  and  distinct.  But  it  is  the 
opposite,  even  according  to  Descartes'  own  doctrine ;  for  we 
are  finite  and  imperfect  beings,  while  God  is  infinite  and  per- 
fect. If  the  idea  of  God  were  the  ground  of  all  certainty, 
the  fact  that  atheists  regard  their  mathematical  knowledge 
as  indubitable  would  be  incomprehensible.' 

The  idea  of  God  is  neither  innate,  nor  is  it  clear  and  dis- 
tinct. Iltdjbes  went  farther,  and  even  disputed  its  possibility, 
maintaining  that  we  have  no  faculty  with  which  to  form  such 
an  idea,  and  that  it  has  no  origin  or  object.  Shice  it  is  not 
innate,  it  must  have  been  abstracted  from  things.  Now,  it 
cannot  be  ab3tracte<l  from  bodies,  also  not  from  the  presen- 
tation of  the  soul,  since  we  have  no  definite  presentation  of 
the  soul.  Tlie  object  (jf  the  idea  of  God  nnist  be  an  infinite 
substance,  which  excels  all  others  in  reality ;  but  of  sub- 
stance in  general  we  have  no  conception,  and  a  tiling  that 
is  more  a  thing  than  all  others  is  unthinkable.  All  thought 
consists  in  inferring  and  deducing:  the  unconditioned  is, 
therefore,  inconceivable,  and  all  investigations  concerning  it 
are  useless.  Now,  the  entire  cogency  of  the  Cartesian  argu- 
ments rests  upon  the  idea  of  God  in  ua.  If  God  did  not  in 
truth  exist,  the  idea  of  God  could  not  be  in  us.  The  exist- 
ence of  this  idea,  sa^'s  Hohbes,  is  unproved,  unprovable, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  impossible.  Descartes,  therefore,  haa 
not  proved  the  existence  of  God,  and,  still  less,  the  creation.* 

»  Oh].,  I.  <t.  1.  pp.  359,  300).    lb.,  V.  (t.  11  pp.  l.'»-142). 
»  lb.,  V.  (t.  a.  pp.  174,  175).    lb.,  vl.  (t.  li.  pp.  321,  322). 

>  lb.,  ill.  {I.  i.  pp.  m,  Ida). 
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7.  If  there  is  no  rational  knowledge  whatever  of  God,  we 
cannot  base  upon  it  the  possibility  of  a  knowledge  of  things. 
Descartes  bases  the  knowledge  of  things  upon  the  veracity  of 
God,  upon  the  impossibility  of  deception  by  God.  Now, 
granting  the  knowledge  of  God,  this  inference  is  false,  both 
in  the  light  of  revelation  and  in  that  of  reason.  Either  the 
Bible  contains  that  which  is  unworthy  of  belief,  or  there  are 
deceptions  which  God  has  willed.  He  blinded  Pharunh,  and 
caused  the  prophets  to  foretell  things  which  did  not  come  to 
pass :  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament  teach  that  we  wan- 
der in  darkness.  Further^  on  rational  gromuls  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  see  why  deception  is  hicompatible  witli  the  nature  of 
God,  or  wliy  it  is  unworthy  of  him.  There  are  wholesome 
deceptions  made  with  the  best  and  wisest  intention.  Thus, 
parents  deceive  their  children,  and  physicians  the  sickJ 

That  God  eannot  be  the  cause  of  our  errors  is  accordingly 
to  be  rejected.  Descartes  explained  error  by  tlie  freedom  of 
the  will,  and  regarded  it  as  the  fault  of  the  wilL  It  was  to 
be  expected  that  theidogians  would  raise  objections  against 
this  fault,  and  sensualists  against  this  freedom.  If  every 
act  of  belief  on  confused  grounds  is  a  fault,  a  perversion  and 
misuse  of  the  will,  the  conversions  to  Christianity  liave  taken 
place  on  indefensible  grounds,  very  few  of  whieli  have  re- 
sulted from  the  clearest  and  most  certain  conviction,  and  the 
mission  of  the  Church  is  gone.  Descartes  regards  the  indif- 
ference of  the  will,  i.e.,  comi>letely  indeterminate  choice,  as 
the  kiwest  degree  of  freedom,  while  the  highest  is  the  will 
illuminated  or  determined  by  the  perceptions  of  reason.  Ar- 
bitrariness is  incompatible  with  wisdom  that  is  absolutely 
free  :  this  is  bound  by  the  necessity  of  thcmght  and  the  laws 
of  reason,  and  there  is  in  God  no  arbitrariness  in  opposition 
to  it,  —  a  doctrine  very  characteristic  of  the  Cartesian  stand- 
point, but  very  questionable  from  that  of  theology.* 


1  ObJ.,  il.  (t.  I.  pp.  404-«K>).    lb.,  vi.-(t.  li.  pp.  322-324).    lb.,  iii,  (t.  i.  pp.  Ml, 


«  lb.,  U.  (t.  i.  p.  400).    lb.,  vi.  (t.  il.  pp.  334,  326). 
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Sensualists  cannot  admit  a  faculty  independent  of  all  phys- 
ical conditions,  and,  therefore,  they  dispute  the  freedom  of 
the  will.  It  has  always  been  coniLtiteJ,  never  proved,  and, 
by  the  most  strictly  orthodux  Calviuists,  completely  denied. 
Even  Hobbea  appealed  iu  this  case  to  the  Calvinists.  Free- 
dom is  not  merely  unproved,  but  unprovable,  like  every  other 
unconditioned.  It  is,  on  physical  grounds,  impossible.  To 
deduce  error  from  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  to  explain  the 
knowTi  by  the  unknown  and  the  unknowable,  the  natural  by 
the  impossible.  Error  is  rather  the  natural  and  easily  to  be 
comprehended  consequence  of  om'  limited  faculty  of  kjiowl- 
edge.^ 

8.  The  Cartesian  dualism  follows  from  the  certainty  of 
self  illuminated  by  the  idea  of  Gud ;  the  perception  that 
mind  and  body  are  substances,  and,  indeed,  completely 
opposed  to  each  otlier.  From  thence  is  evident  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  mind  of  the  body.  All  his  opponents,  how- 
ever they  differ  in  their  other  opinions,  attack  this  point. 
The  sensualists  and  theologians  contest  this  doctrine  in 
common :  their  arguments  are  similar,  though  their  motives 
are  diiferent.  Sensualists  wish  to  maintain  the  dependence 
of  the  mind  upon  the  body,  because  they  wish  to  make  the 
body  supreme.  Theologians  are  interested  in  opposing  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  the  mind,  because,  with  them, 
the  absolute  dependence  of  human  beings  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  The  weakness  of  body  Ls  evident  enough.  If 
our  mental  nature  is  united  with  that  of  the  body,  and  de- 
pends upon  it,  the  frailty  and  weakness  of  man  are  made  out 
as  the  system  of  theology  requires.  By  their  participation  in 
the  nature  of  bodies,  finite  spirits  are  distinguished  from  Gud. 
According  to  the  opinion  of  the  Church  Fathers  and  the 
Platonists,  even  spirits  of  a  higher  order  have  bodies;  and  ac- 
cordingly the  Lateran  Council  permitted  angels  to  be  repre- 
sented by  paintings.  So  ranch  the  less  has  the  human  mind 
a  right  to  imagine  that  it  is  independent  of  body.     But  even 

1  01>].,  til.  (t.  1.  pp.  4M,  lUS).    lb  ,  V.  (t.  11.  pp.  18G-192). 
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if  the  difference  of  the  two  substances  were  sufficiently 
proved,  the  immortality  of  the  soul  ia  uot  yet  proved.  For, 
if  the  soul  is  iminateria.!,  it  can  be  destroyed  by  the  divine 
omnipotence.  Besides,  such  an  argument  would  prove  too 
much.  For  the  souls  of  animals,  since  they  are  likewise 
different  from  body,  would  have  to  he  imniortul  according 
to  that  reasoning,  whicli  it  occurs  to  no  one  to  maintain. 
To  be  sure,  Descartes  denies  that  animals  have  souls,  declar- 
ing that  they  are  nothiug  hut  machines ;  but  this  opinion  is 
so  utterly  at  variance  with  experience,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
convince  any  one  of  it,' 

Moreover,  according  to  Arnauld,  the  proof  that  is  said  to 
be  evident  from  the  opposition  between  body  and  mind  will 
not  stand  the  test  of  a  careful  examination.  What  can  he 
thought  without  the  concept  of  another  heiiigt  is  held  to  he 
able  ti:>  exist  without  the  existence  of  that  beiug,  and,  there- 
fore, to  be  independent  of  it :  thus  it  is  with  the  concept  of 
mind  in  relation  to  that  of  body,  and  conversely.  This  infer- 
ence from  idea  to  existence  is  incorrect,  since  it  proves  too 
much.  I  can  conceive  a  right-angled  triangle  without  knowl- 
edge of  the  Pythagorean  proposition :  I  can  conceive  length 
without  breadth,  ajid  thia  without  depth.  Nevertheless,  tliere 
are  no  right-angled  triangles  without  the  properties  which 
Pythagoras  proved,  aud  there  is  in  reality  no  one  dimension 
without  the  rest.  That  we  can  form  the  concept  of  mind 
clearly  and  distinctly  without  that  of  body,  is  therefore  lio 
proof  of  the  immaterial  existence  of  mind.  Further,  the  op- 
position of  aubstances  cannot  be  inferred  from  tliat  of  their 
attributes  (thought  and  extension),  the  concepts  of  wliich 
must  necessarily  be  separated.  What  is  true  of  thought  is  not 
for  that  reason  just  as  true  of  mijjd ;  for,  if  it  were,  the  nature 
of  the  latter  would  be  identical  with  the  conscious  activity 
of  thought,  and  all  obscure  and  unconscious  states  of  mind, 
as  in  embryonic  life  and  sleep,  would  be  impossible-     Expe- 

>  Ob].,  vi.  (I.  ii.  pp.  319,  330).  lb.,  U.  (t.  i.  pp.  408,  40U).  lb.,  iv.  {t.  li.  pp. 
U-16). 
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rience  teaches  us  that  the  life  of  our  souls  is  influenced  by 
our  bodily  stat^BS,  that  our  mental  development  goes  Ijand  in 
hand  with  that  of  the  body,  and  that  sound  mental  actixaty 
is  hindered  by  the  obstruction  of  physical  causes.  The  mind 
slumbers  in  childhood:  it  is  lost  in  madness.  Facts  like 
t!\ese  bear  testimony  against  the  purely  spiritual  nature  of 
man,  and  one  does  not  need  to  be  a  materialist  to  find  them 
worthy  of  attention.' 

No  more  detailed  account  is  necessary  to  show  how  sen- 
sualists, on  the  ground  of  these  and  similar  facts,  affirra  the 
complete  dependence  of  the  iniud  upon  the  body,  reject  the 
dualism  of  Descartes,  and  admit  only  a  difference  of  degree 
between  man  and  the  rest  of  the  animal  creation. 


II.   DESCARTES'  REPLIES. 

Since  we  have  had  in  mind,  and  given  due  consideration 
to,  Descartes'  replies  to  these  objections,  in  our  exposition  of 
his  system,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  we  shall  now  begin 
to  have  a  new  perception  of  the  purport  and  meaning  of  his 
doctrine.  If  even  the  philosopher  himself  in  most  cases 
could  do  nothing  else  in  opposing  the  objections  than  return 
to  the  "  Meditations,"  and  since  the  work  was  so  mature  and 
thoroughly  thought  out  that  he  found  nothing  to  correct,  his 
explanations  were  fundamentally  only  circumlocutions  and 
repetitions  of  what  he  had  already  said.  To  avoid  such 
repetitions,  wc  shall  here  proceed  more  briefly  than  in  the 
objections,  noticing  only  those  cardinal  points  of  the  systena 
which  have  always  been  subject  to  misunderstandings,  though 
they  certaiidy  have  not  justified  them.  They  all  relate  to 
the  principle  of  certainty.  Tliis  is  completely  misunderstood 
when  it  is  attempted  to  interpret  it  syllogistically,  to  construe 
it  materialistically,  to  prove  it  sensualistieally,  to  nullify  it 
sceptically.  As  in  all  these  eases,  especially  the  three  latter, 
the  misunderstandings,  however  gross,  have  a  plausibility 
that  can  easily  deceive,  we  will  hear  how  Descartes  defends 

i  Obj.  iv.  (t.  U.  pp.  11-15,  30>. 
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the  immediate  certainty  of  his  principle,  whose  first  and 
immediate  object  is  only  our  mental  existence,  wliose  ground 
is  only  the  activity  of  our  thought,  and  whose  discovery  pro- 
ceeds from  the  certainty  of  doubt  (not  from  its  uncertainty). 

1.  Reply  to  the  Objection  tJtaf  the  Proof  is  Sylloijistic.  —  The 
principle  of  the  whole  doctrine  consists  in  our  certainty  of 
oui-selves  and  of  God,  in  our  certainty  of  self  illuminated  by 
the  idea  of  God,  or,  if  one  prefers  this  way  of  stating  it,  in 
the  proof  of  our  mental  existence  and  that  of  God.  We 
have  shown  in  detail  how  closely  and  directly  these  two  cer- 
tainties are  connected,  and  express  the  same  thing  in  different 
relatittns.'  What,  therefore,  is  true  of  one,  is  true,  also,  of 
the  otiier.  Either  they  are  both  immediately,  or  both  me- 
diately, certain :  in  the  latter  case  they  are  syllogistically 
proved  ;  i.e.,  they  remain  unproved,  and  therefore  invalid. 
When  the  Cartesian  proof  of  God,  especially  tlie  ontological 
form  of  it,  is  understood  syllogistically,  it  is  identical  with 
the  scholastic  oue»  and  is  exposed  to  all  the  objections  which 
the  latter  properly  calls  forth,  Descartes  corrects  this  mis- 
understanding in  his  reply  to  the  objectiona  of  Caterus,  show- 
ing in  what  his  ontological  argument  differs  from  that  of 
Thomas  (he  should  have  said  Anselm)  ;  that  his  proof  is  not 
an  inference,  but  an  immediate  certainty,  since  in  the  idea  of 
God  his  existence  is  clearly  and  distinctly  apprehended  with- 
out middle  terms.  The  same  is  true  of  the  certainty  of  our- 
selves, which  in  like  mauner  is  not  reached  syllogistically  or 
through  middle  terms,  but  is  immediately  or  inUntivoly  evi- 
dent. Descartes  makes  .that  declaration  in  his  reply  to  the 
second  objections.  "  If  any  one  says,  '  I  think„  therefore 
I  am  or  exist,'  he  does  not  infer  existence  from  thought 
by  means  of  a  syllogism,  but  apprehends  it  as  something 
immediately  certain  through  the  simple  intuition  of  the 
mind."' 

If  one  understands  the  doctrine  of  Descartes,  the  above- 

1  See  book  ii.  rhap.  iv.  pp.  ast-a.^. 

«  E<*p.  aui  Obj.,  1.  (t.  I.  pp.  388-305).    lb.,  il.  (p.  427). 
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mentionetl  misconceptions  seem  an  unintellitfible  as  to  be 
ridiculous.  Tiie  CarteeiaM  certainty  of  self  rests  not  on  this 
or  that  theorem,  but  on  the  consciousness  of  our  intellectual 
imperfection,  which  must  be  evident  by  means  of  the  idea  of 
intellectual  perfection.  This  idea*  since  it  precedes  and  con- 
ditions our  consciousness,  is  uecessaiily  independent  of  the 
latter,  and  of  an  original  character ;  i.e.,  it  is  not  merely  an 
idea,  but  God.  If  I  am  completely  confused  in  myself  and 
in  all  ray  thoughts,  and  declare  my  uncertainty  with  perfect 
conviction,  one  ought  not  to  expect  that  any  one  will  inquire 
upon  what  syllogism  my  conviction  rests.  He  who  does, 
knows  not  of  what  I  speak.  He  knows  neither  the  uncer- 
tainty in  which  I  find  myself,  nor  still  less  my  incontestable 
certainty.  The  above  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  Descartes 
are  based  upon  this  kind  of  utter  ignorance. 

2.  Reply  to  the  Materialhtic  mtd  Semualistic  Ohjectiom.  -^ 
From  the  truth  of  self-certainty,  the  origin  and  depth  of 
which  Ilobbes  utterly  failed  to  see,  he  deduced  materialism. 
If  I  am  a  thinking  being,  I  distinguish  myself  from  thought 
as  the  subject  from  its  property  or  activity:  I  am,  therefore, 
a  being  different  from  thought;  i.e.,  a  body  which  thinks. 
Thought,  therefore,  is  a  bodily  activity,  or  a  kind  of  motion. 
The  facts  of  experience  prove  that  it  is  so.  These  every- 
where show  that  the  so-called  mental  life  depends  upon  the 
states,  impressions,  and  processes  of  the  bodily  nature;  is, 
therefore,  nothing  except  a  phenomenon  and  effect  of  the 
body. 

Descartes  discusses  these  thoroughly  superficial  and  grossly 
BOphistical  objections,  wliich  were  unworthy  of  a  Hobbes,  as 
lightly  and  as  slightingly  as  they  deserved.  Nothing  is  easier 
than  to  bring  any  two  tilings  into  the  relation  of  subject  and 
predicate,  and  to  declare  that  that  must  be  different  from 
this.  We  can  then  reverse  the  proposition,  and  prove  the 
contrary.  We  can  thus  make  the  heavens  the  earth,  and  the 
earth  the  heavens ;  the  mind  the  body,  and,  just  as  validly, 
the  body  the  mind.    Such  a  mode  of  proof  has  uo  validity  at 
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all,  and  is  opposetl  to  all  sound  logic  and  to  the  common  uae 
of  language.' 

Gasseudi  attempted  to  lessen  the  value  of  Descartes'  cer- 
tainty of  self  by  maintaining  that  it  can  he  proved  sensualis- 
ticaUy.  That  we  are,  is  evident,  not  merely  from  our  thought, 
but  just  as  clearly  from  any  other  of  our  activities.  ^^Amhdo 
ergo  sum''^  must  be  accepted  with  the  Bame  right  as  '■'■cogito  ergo 
«W'm."  The  proposition,  "  I  go  a-walkhtg,  therefore  I  am," 
is»  according  to  Gassendi,  just  as  certain  as  '*  I  think,  there- 
fore I  am."  Descartes  himself  uses  this  example,  in  order  to 
illustrate  Gassendi'a  objection-  Of  all  objections,  this,  to  the 
common  consciousness,  is  most  plausible;  and  if  it  is  well 
tiiken,  the  Cartesian  principle  of  certainty  is  lost. 

From  every  activity  which  I  conceive,  it  follows,  with 
indubitable  certainty,  that  I  am.  The  more  particular  de- 
terminations of  the  activity  are  completely  inci<Ieutal  and 
indifferent.  That  I  conceive  them  is  the  important  matter, 
and  the  only  ground  iipon  which  that  certainty  is  evident. 
To  conceive  an  activity,  or  be  conscious  of  it,  is  to  think. 
From  every  activity,  so  fur  as  I  conceive  or  think  it,  it  fol- 
lows that  I  am.  If  I  do  not  conceive  it,  nothing  at  all  follows 
for  my  consciousness.  The  taking  a  walk  is  a  state  of  motion 
of  the  human  body.  It  does  not  follow  from  thence  that  I 
am.  Not  till  I  conceive  tliis  body,  and  its  state  of  motion  as 
mine,  can  I  say,  *'  I  take  a  walk."  It  is  possible  that  this 
motion  does  not  really  exist;  that  it  exists  only  in  imagina- 
tion or  in  dreams ;  that  I  do  not  take  a  walk ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible that  T,  who  have  this  imagination,  am  not.  The 
certainty,  therefore,  of  my  own  existence  does  not  follow 
from  my  motion,  but  onli^  from  my  conception  of  it ;  i.e., 
from  my  thought.  It  makes  no  difference  what  I  conceive, 
whether  the  object  which  I  conceive  is  my  own  walking  or 
that  of  another.  It  may  be  imaginary  in  both  cases ;  but  that 
I  conceive  them  is  certain,  and  from  thence  alone  follows 
the  certainty  of  my  existence.     "  I  tliink,  therefore  I  am,"  is, 

1  R«p.  aux  Ob].,  iil.  (t.  i.  pp.  472-174,  4T&478). 
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therefore,  inrlisptitable.  Gassendi,  in  opposing  this  proposi- 
tion, was  laboring  under  a  twofold  misconception,  and  in- 
volved in  a  double  error.  He  did  not  see,  tiiat,  abstracting 
from  my  conception  and  my  consciousness,  there  is  no  ac- 
tivitj  at  all  which  I  could  denote  as  mine.  Still  less  did  he 
see  that  it  may  he  the  activity  of  any  other,  or  any  object 
whatever,  from  the  conception  of  which  in  me  tlic  certainty  of 
my  existence  is  unmediately  evident;  that,  therefore,  in  all 
cases,  my  conception  or  thought  is  the  only  ground  of  cer- 
tainty.^ 

3.  R^plij  to  the  Objection  that  Doubt  i»  Nihilistic.  —  The 
proposition  of  self-certainty  was  exposed  to  a  threefold  attack. 
Some  regarded  it  as  syllogistic,  and  therefore  unproved. 
Hohbes  admitted  its  validity,  but  only  of  our  bodily  exist- 
ence;  Gassendi  also,  but  on  the  ground  of  all  our  ac- 
tivities without  distinction.  All  these  objections  to  the 
foundations  of  Descartes'  doctrine  are  unsupported.  We 
have  still  to  consider  Bourdin's  objection,  wlio  declared  the 
inference  of  certainty  completely  invalid  and  impossible, 
since  it  depends  on  doubt. 

We  have  already  noticed  those  cheap  dialectic  arts  by 
means  of  which  the  author  of  the  seventh  objections  at- 
tempted to  disprove  the  doctrine  of  Descartes,  by  a  reductio 
ad  absurdnm,  to  prevent  each  of  its  steps,  and,  finally,  as  its 
logical  result,  to  deduce  the  proposition  that  nothing  what- 
ever is.  Let  us  leave  its  scholastic  buffoonery  and  caprioles 
unnoticed,  and  attend  merely  to  the  princii)le  with  which  the 
controversial  man  sought  to  break  down  and  overthrow 
the  new  dt^ctrine.  Tbe  strength  of  the  whole  polemic  lies  in 
this  proposition:  If  the  reality  of  all  things  is  doubted,  their 
non-reality  must  he  asserted;  or,  to  speak  more  in  Bourdin's 
manner,  If  all  things  are  doubtful,  nothing  exists  in  reahty. 
Two  misconceptions,  which,  iu  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of 
Descartes,  we  must  characterize  as  a  crude  lack  of  under- 
standing, iio   at   the   foundation  of  this   conceiition.      The 

>  lUii.  aux  Obj.,  V.  (t.  ii.  pp.  '247,  248). 
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opponent  regards  "to  be  doubtful"  and  "to  be  unreal"  (1) 
aa  identical  in  meaning  and  (2)  a  state  of  things!  In  his 
understiin cling,  therefore,  the  Cartesian  assertion,  "I  doubt 
•all  things,"  ia  changed  into,  "There  are  no  real  tliiugs  at 
all." 

To  be  doubtful,  so  for  as  it  relates  to  an  object,  is  po%gihly 
not  to  be.  When  we  doubt  an  object,  or  the  reality  of  a 
thing,  we  do  not  deny  it,  but  leave  it  an  open  question 
whether  the  thing  is,  or  not,  whether  it  is  so,  or  otherwise. 
'*To  be  douLtful"  is  not  a  predicate  which  belongs  to  an 
object  in  the  same  manner  as  extension,  motion,  rest,  to 
body.  *'Sonielhing  ia  doubtful"  means  "It  is  doubtful  to 
me : "  I  duubt  or  ara  uncertain  whether  the  thing  is,  or 
not,  whether  it  is  so,  or  otherwise,"  "To  be  doubtful" 
is,  therefore,  not  a  state  of  things,  but  merely  of  our 
thought:  it  is  the  state  of  our  uncertainty.  The  oppo- 
site of  it  is  my  certainty,  and  this  exists  only  in  my  imagi- 
nation or  in  truth.  In  the  former  case,  it  is  self-tlelusion ; 
in  the  latter,  knowledge.  The  path  to  truth  leads  not 
through  our  self-tlelusion,  but  through  our  knowledge  of  it ; 
i.e.,  through  the  doubt  of  our  own  i)retended  or  imaginary 
certainty.  This  path  Descartes  trod,  and  therein  cousi.sts  his 
doubt  and  its  method.  Either  we  must  deny  that  we  are 
involved  in  self-delusion,  which  would  be  the  height  of  self- 
blindness,  or  we  must  be  aware  of  this  state,  and  fall  into  the 
very  same  douht  which  Descartes  exjKjricnced  and  made  typi- 
cal. This  doubt  is  the  only  protection  against  self-delusion, 
and  is  unavoidable.  It  is  aa  old  as  the  experience  that  we 
are  involved  in  delusion,  and  it  becomes  new  as  often  as  this 
experience  is  repented;  and  this  is  the  case  in  every  man  who 
earnestly  desires  truth.  Hobbes's  objection,  therefore,  that 
doubt  is  no  modern  discovery,  did  not  make  the  least  imiires- 
sion  on  our  philosopher.  New,  or  not,  replied  Descartes,  it  is 
necessary,  since  I  desire  truth.'  Least  of  all  could  Bourdin, 
in  his  confident  self-sufficiency,  conceive  the  earnestness  and 

1  B«p.  aux  Obj.,  iil.  (t.  i.  p.  467). 
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depth  of  the  Cartesian  doubt.  Nothing  follows  more  clearly 
and  evidently  from  this  doubt  than  self-certainty,  because 
it  is  already  cuutaiueii  in  it.  It  is  not  asserted  that  things 
are  unreal  or  non-existent,  but  their  existence  and  proper- 
ties are  uncertain  or  doubtful.  It  is  not  asserted  that  things 
are  doubtful  or  uucertiun,  but  that  I  am  uncertain,  and 
indeed  in  all  tilings.  From  "I  am  uncertain "  follows  im- 
mediately "  I  am,"  since  it  is  contained  in  it.' 

The  necessity  of  doubt,  the  truth  of  self-certainty,  the 
grounding  of  the  latter  by  our  doubt  or  thought,  —  the  only 
and  immediate  validity  of  this  grouiul,  therefore  the  axiom- 
atic certainty  of  our  mental  existence, — these  foimdations  of 
the  doctrine  of  Descartes  stand  firm  and  sure,  in  opposition 
to  the  objections.  All  of  them  attack  it,  but  none  of  them 
make  the  least  impression  upoii  it. 

How  is  it  with  the  system  itself  that  rests  on  these  founda- 
tions? This  question  leads  us  to  the  last  inquiry,  to  the 
examination  of  the  system. 

J  Obj.,  vli.    Remarque  de  Descartes  (t,  II.  pp.  38B-387,  405-412). 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


A    CEITICAL    EXAMINATION    OF    THE    SYSTEM. -UNSOLVED 
AND    NEW    PROBLEMS. 


I.    OBJECT  AND  METHOD  OP  TIIK  INQUIRY. 

rplHE  criticisms  which  we  have  expounded  in  the  fore- 
-*-  going  chapter  are  not  only  worthy  of  note  historically, 
but  are  also  significant  for  the  examination  of  the  system  to- 
day. They  represent  the  doctrine  of  Descartes  in  the  light 
in  which  it  should  be  considered  and  estimated.  That  both 
theologians  and  naturalists  opposed  the  principles  of  our 
philosopher,  is,  of  itself,  a  proof  that  his  system  is  neither 
theological  nor  naturalistic  in  the  opinion  of  his  antagonists. 
From  opposite  points  of  view  they  attacked  the  doctrine  of 
rational  princi|jles  or  its  metaphysical  foundations.  The 
natural  light  of  clear  and  distinct  thought  appeared  to  the 
theological  antagonists  doubtful  in  rehitinn  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical doctrines  of  faith  ;  to  the  sensualistic,  in  relation  to  the 
empirical  doctrine  of  nature.  Those  missed  the  supernatural 
light  of  revelation ;  these,  the  natural  light  of  the  senses. 
The  light  of  reason  (ifa  lumiere  natttrelle')  which  Descartes 
followed,  falls  mtt  down  from  heaven,  and  does  not  proceed 
from  the  senses.  Theologians  regard  it  as  merely  natural, 
and,  therefore,  as  something  fiireign  to  their  modes  of  think- 
ing ;  and  sensualists,  on  the  other  hand,  as  not  natural,  and 
therefore  as  something  equally  foreign  to  their  sensualistic 
modes  of  thought.  To  those,  the  new  doctrine  is  too  natu- 
ralistic :  to  these,  it  is  not  naturalistic  enough.  The  one 
party  fears  that  theolog}'  will  become  naturalized,  and  thus 
become  disloyal  to   the  Chui'ch;    the  other,   that  the  doc- 
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trine  of  nature  will  Iiecome  rationalized,  and  thus  become 
alienated  from  experience. 

Thus,  in  spite  of  their  own  opposition,  the  theological 
mode  of  tliouglit  which  proceeds  from  Augustine  and  the 
scholastics,  and  the  sensualistic,  which  in  Gassendi  started 
from  Eijicurus,  and  -in  Hohbes  from  Bacon,  united  against 
Descartes.  At  the  same  time,  each  of  the  two  trends  found 
a  congenial  side  in  the  new  doctrine ;  and  it  ia  a  fact  well 
worthy  of  remark,  that,  particularly  between  Descartes  and 
Arnauld,  there  were  points  of  agreement  which  both  felt  as  a 
mental  kinship.  To  none  of  the  authoi-s  of  the  objections 
did  Descartes  feel  so  near:  upon  the  agreement  of  none  did 
he  lay  a  greater  emphasis.  He  hoped  to  have  so  united  the 
theological  and  naturalistic  systems  in  his  doctrine,  that  they 
could  enter  into  an  alliance  in  which  neither  —  least  of  all 
the  theological — should  be  the  loser.  It  is  also  true  that 
b4rth  are  contained  in  the  new  system,  and  not  merely  exter- 
nally and  artifieiiiUy  joined  with  each  other,  but  thought  to- 
f/ether,  in  the  mind  of  our  philosopher.  Now  the  question 
here  arises,  whether  in  Descartes'  doctrine  those  tendencies 
are  really  united  and  are  compatible  which  are  in  conflict 
with  each  otiier  outside  of  the  system,  and  meet  in  the 
polemic  against  it? 

We  cannot  correctly,  and  from  its  own  point  of  view^  esti- 
mate a  system  by  applying  to  it  the  measure  of  foreign  opin- 
ions, and  determining  its  value  accordingly.  Those  objections 
with  wliich  we  have  become  acquainted  furnished  an  example 
of  such  a  subjective  estimation.  Every  thoroughly  thought- 
out  system,  as  it  comes  from  the  mind  of  a  great  philosopher, 
is  in  its  kind  a  whole  that  requires  to  be  ii])j)rehended  and 
examined  as  such.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  inquired  whether  it 
has  really  solved  the  problem  which  determines  its  funda- 
mental thoughts.  As  necessary  as  is  the  problem,  so  neces- 
sary must  be  the  conditions  without  which  the  solution  can- 
not be  given.  These  conditions  are  the  principles  of  the 
system:   the  solution  of  the  problem  consists  in  their  com- 
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plete  and  logical  development.  To  examine  a  83^tem  from 
its  own  point  of  view  is,  therefore,  nothing  else  than  tn 
compare  its  solution  with  its  problem,  its  results  with  its 
principles,  its  derivative  propositidns  with  those  wliich  are 
fundamental,  and  see  whether  it  has  performed  what  it  in- 
tended. If  the  doctrine  of  a  philosopher  is  completed  and 
without  defect,  nothing  remains  but  to  recognize  and  dif- 
fuse it,  —  the  task  of  disciples  who  regard  the  work  of  the 
master  as  perfect.  To  apprehend  defects  is  the  business  of  a 
searching  and  progressive  examination,  which  at  first  assumes 
neither  the  correctness  of  the  consequences,  still  less  that  of 
the  principles,  but  only  inquires  whether  all  the  inferences 
which  could  be  deduced  from  those  principles  have  actually 
been  drawn.  If  not,  the  system  is  to  be  completed,  Tlierein 
consists  its  completiotiy  and  this  constitutes  the  proper  and 
first  business  of  a  school.  The  second  inquiry  peneti-ates 
deeper:  it  relates  to  the  correctness  of  the  consequences;  to 
the  harmony  of  the  derivative  proijositions  with  those  from 
which  they  are  deduced;  to  the  ai>plication  of  the  principles, 
whose  validity  is  accepted  without  question  :  in  a  word,  the 
question  is  as  to  the  lofficalness  of  the  solution.  If  there  are 
defects  in  this  respect,  the  consequences  must  be  so  changed 
and  corrected  as  to  bring  them  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
principles.  In  this  consists  the  critical  advance  of  the  doc- 
trine, —  a  work  of  the  progressive  school.  When  the  system 
has  been  completed  and  corrected  in  the  sense  just  explained, 
no  more  can  be  done  while  the  principles  remain  undisputed. 
But  if,  in  spite  of  it,  the  problem  is  not  yet  solved,  the  fault 
lies  in  the  principles,  —  in  the  incongruity  between  the  prob- 
lem and  the  principles ;  in  their  lack  of  comprehensiveness. 
It  is  evident  that  the  problems  the  system  attempts  to  solve 
cannot  be  solved  by  means  of  its  principles.  To  this  the 
third  inquir}'  leads,  penetrating  to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  It 
no  longer  concerns  the  completeness  and  correctness  of  the 
derivative  principles,  but  that  of  thuse  from  which  they  are 
derived :  it  makes  the  really  critical  test  which  determines 
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whether  the  calculation  is  correct  or  not.  Defects  in  infer- 
ences are  secondary:  those  in  fundamental  principles,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  primary.  If  the  calculation  is  not  cor- 
rect, defects  of  a  fundamental  chai-acter  are  discovered  in  the 
system.  The  principles  must  now  be  changed,  corrected,  and 
made  conformable  to  the  problem  to  be  solved.  In  this  con- 
sists tlie  transformation  of  the  system,  and  tliis  transcends 
the  sphere  of  the  school  in  the  narrower  sense. 

Progressive  stages  can  be  distinguished,  even  in  the  trans- 
formation of  a  system ;  and  we  will  now  call  attention  to 
the  most  important  of  them.  In  the  first,  which  makes  the 
beginning,  the  fundamental  principles  are ^arffy  transformed, 
in  order  to  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the  system.  The 
extremest  limits  of  the  school  are  then  reached,  and  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  this  advance  belongs  to  the  school. 
If  now,  in  spite  of  this  change  in  the  principles  of  the  systena, 
the  problem  cannot  be  solved,  we  must  advance  to  the  sec- 
ond stage,  to  the  entire  transformation  of  tlie  system;  and 
there  is  now  no  longer  a  question  that  the  old  school  is  com- 
pletely abandoned.  If  the  required  goal  is  not  reached  ou 
the  new  road,  it  is  evident  that  the  fault,  the  error  as  it  were, 
in  the  calculation,  must  be  s(mght  not  merely  in  the  princi- 
ples, but  in  the  problem  itself,  in  the  mode  in  which  it  is  put, 
in  the  terras  of  the  calculation  as  it  were.  The  problem 
must  then  be  made  soluble  by  a  complete  rectificatiun,  by  a 
change  in  the  fundamental  question.  This  transformation  is 
a  revolution  or  epoch. 

The  rightly  progressive  examination  of  a  great  and  epoch- 
making  system,  from  its  own  point  of  view,  accordingly  con- 
sists in  the  views  which  are  immediately  deduced  from  the 
B3r8temT  which  take  its  direction,  —  first  developing,  then 
correcting,  and  finally  transforming  it.  Wlule  the  problem 
continues  to  be  conceived  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  been 
entertained  up  to  this  time,  the  principles  are  transformed, 
at  first  partly,  then  completely.  Finally,  the  problem  itself 
is  transformed,  the  authority  of  the  whole  of  the  philosophy 
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of  the  past  is  overthrown,  and  a  new  epoch  created.  With 
this  method  of  examining  a  system  from  its  own  point  of 
"view,  progressing  from  question  to  question,  coincides,  as  we 
see,  the  course  of  the  historical  development  of  philosophy 
itself. 

The  doctrine  of  Descartes  is  such  a  great  and  epoch-mak- 
ing system,  to  which  all  those  stages  of  criticism  and  of  pro- 
gressing historical  development  can  be  referred-  We  touch 
upon  them  here  by  way  of  illustration,  since  they  are  ex- 
pounded in  detail  hereafter.  Thus,  the  first  disciples  of  Des- 
cartes, men  like  Rciicri  and  Regius  (the  latter  in  his  earli- 
est period),  carefully  unfold  the  principles.  Geulincx  and 
Malebranche  make  further  developments.  Spinoza  affects 
their  partial,  and  Leibnitz  their  total,  transfortnation  ;  while 
Kant  conqdetely  demolishes  them,  and  lays  the  foundations 
of  a  new  epoch. 

n.    PRINCIPAL   CRITICAL   QUESTIONS. 

In  the  light  of  reason,  or  of  clear  and  distinct  thought, 
Descartes  had  apprehended  the  reality  of  God  as  well  as  that 
of  minds  and  bodies,  their  dependence  upon  God  as  well  as 
their  independence  of  each  other.  "  Precisely  in  this  consists 
the  nature  of  substances,  that  they  exclude  each  other."  God 
is  the  infinite  substance,  minds  and  bodies  are  finite :  those 
are  thinking,  these  are  extended,  substances.  There  exists, 
accordingly,  in  our  system  a  double  and  radical  dualism:  (1) 
the  opposition  between  God  and  the  world,  and  (2)  within 
the  world,  between  mind  and  bodies,  from  which  "that  be- 
tween men  and  animals  necessarily  follows. 

This  doctrine  affirms  the  substantiality  of  God  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  world,  the  substantiality  of  the  world  in  dis- 
tinction from  God,  In  the  first  affirmation  consists  its  theo- 
logical character ;  in  the  second,  its  naturaliftic  That  God, 
according  to  Descartes,  is  the  absolute,  powerful  Will,  who 
illuminated  minds,  moved  bf»dies,  created  and  preserved  all 
things,  won  the  approval  of  the  theologians,  while  the  natu- 
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ral  light  of  reason  and  the  thereby  evident  substantiality 
of  lliiiigs  was  an  object  of  their  doubts.  The  nature  of 
tilings  was  divided  in  the  opposition  between  minds  and 
bodies.  If  our  system  admitted  notliing  but  the  nature  of 
things  as  real,  it  would  be  exclusively  naturalistic.  It  would 
be  materialistic  if  it  affirmed  only  the  substantiality  of  body. 
But  its  naturalism  is  limited  by  the  validity  whiuli  it  concedes 
to  the  concept  of  God,  since  it  regards  things  as  depending 
upon  the  will  of  God,  and  limits  materialism  by  the  validity 
it  concedes  to  the  concept  of  mind,  since  it  opposes  mind  to, 
and  declares  it  independent  of,  matter.  The  materialists  are, 
therefore,  limited  and  repelled  on  two  sides,  and  agree  with 
Descartes  only  in  this,  that  he  affirms,  also,  the  substantiality 
of  matter,  and,  in  consequence  of  it,  explains  the  world  by 
piu-ely  mechanical  laws. 

The  same  principle  which  forms  the  central  point  of  the 
whole  doctrine  decides  its  twofold  dualism.  It  advances 
through  doubt  to  self-certainty,  and  thence  to  the  knowledge 
of  God  and  of  body.  From  our  self-certainty  is  immediately 
evident  the  independence  or  substantiality  of  mind,  it*3  dif- 
ference of  essence  from  God  and  bodies,  therefore  the  opposi- 
tion, both  between  finite  and  infinite,  and  between  thinking 
and  extended  being.  The  dualistic  character  of  the  system 
is  required  by  its  principle,  and  is,  therefore,  fundamental. 
We  must  now  inquire  whether  these  dualistic  principles  are 
in  harmony  with  the  problem,  wliether  all  derivative  proposi- 
tions are  consistent  with  those  principles;  i.e.,  whether  the 
system  itself  does  not  teach  that  which  opposes  the  dualism 
between  Go<l  and  the  world,  mind  and  body,  man  and 
animal?  These  questions  relate  to  the  principal  critical 
points. 

1.  The  Dualistic  St/stftn  of  Knowledr/e.  —  Since,  according 
to  Descartes,  snbstances  niutally  exclude,  and  are  completely 
independent  of,  each  other,  there  exists  between  tliem  neither 
mutual  nor  one-sided  dependence,  neither  reciprocal  action 
nor  causality,  therefore   no  kind   of  community  or  conneo 
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tion.  The  problem  of  knowledge  requires  the  universal 
connection  of  things,  dualism  their  separation.  Dualism, 
therefore,  is  in  conUict  with  the  problem  which  it  claimed 
t-o  solve,  or  that  dualistic  system  of  kuowleclge  is  involved 
in  a  contradiction  with  itself.  The  method  of  Descartes 
auned  to  be  (it  is  his  own  figure)  the  thread  of  Ariadne, 
the  guiding  principle,  to  lead  knowledge  step  by  step  by  a 
continuous  and  sure  path  through  the  labyrintli  of  the 
universe.  Now,  in  more  than  one  place  the  patJi  of  knowl- 
edge is  severed  by  the  yawing  chasm  of  dualism.  From 
this  it  is  evident  that  tlie  doctrine  of  Descartes  cannot 
solve  its  problem  by  means  of  its  principles,  thut  the  range 
of  the  problem  of  knowledge  extends  farther  than  that  of 
the  system. 

2.  Dualism  behveen  God  and  the  World,  —  "Were  God  in 
truth  separate  from  things,  and  separated  as  the  concept  of 
substance  and  the  dualistic  doctrine  demand,  there  could 
be  no  kind  of  connection  between  theiu,  and  there  would  be 
no  possibility  of  the  idea  of  God  in  minds,  nor  of  motion 
and  rest  in  bodies :  those  could  not  be  illuminated,  these 
could  not  be  moved,  by  God.  Our  idea  of  God  is  according 
to  the  plulosojiher's  own  and  necessat-y  declaration,  the 
effect,  activity,  existence  of  God  in  us.  In  like  manner, 
the  original  state  of  motion  and  rest  in  the  world  of  bodies 
is  tlie  act  of  the  divine  Will.  Minds  and  bodies,  accordingly, 
and,  therefore,  finite  things  in  general,  are  dependent  upon 
God,  hence  not  substances  in  the  strict  sense  of  tlie  word. 

Descartes  himself  says  it.  The  substantiality  of  God  is 
one  thing,  that  of  things  another :  strictly  speaking,  only 
the  first  is  to  be  accepted,  not  the  second.  Things  are  wof 
suhstixnces  in  reference  to  God.  Without  God,  minds  are 
in  darkness,  so  unilluminated  that  they  are  not  even  aware 
of  their  own  imperfection,  for  only  the  idea  of  the  perfect 
illuminates  tlie  imperfect:  without  the  idea  of  God  (witliout 
God),  there  is  in  minds  no  doubt,  therefore  no  certainty  of 
self,  from  which  alone  our  substantiality  is  evident.     With- 
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out  God,  tliere  is  in  bodips  neither  motion  nor  rest.  With- 
out him,  therefore,  both  minds  and  bodies,  tberefore  finite 
things  in  general,  are  as  good  as  nonnexistent.  They  are 
not  merely  dependent  upon  God,  but  even  exist  only  through 
him:  they  are  his  effects,  he  their  cause.  The  more  em- 
phatically the  substantiality  of  God  is  affirmed,  so  much 
the  less  ^gan  it  be  predicated  of  things,  so  much  the  more 
does  the  independence  of  the  world  lose  in  importance, 
until  at  last  it  has  none  at  all.  To  the  absolute  independ- 
ence of  God  correspond  only  the  absolute  dependence  and 
non-reality  of  things.  They  are  creatures  of  God :  the 
concept  of  substance  is  transformed  into  that  of  creature. 
To  say  both  at  the  same  time,  Descartes  calls  things  "  created 
suhsttmecs"  —  which  dues  not  reconcile,  or  even  conceal,  the 
contradiction,  but  openly  declares  it.  The  concept  of  a 
created  substance  is  a  contradictio  in  adjecto  ;  since  by  sub- 
stance, according  to  the  philosophei-'s  own  declaration,  a 
thing  must  he  understood,  that  requires  no  other  for  its 
existence,  while  the  word  creature  denotes  a  being  that  can 
neither  exist  nor  be  thought  without  the  will  of  God. 
And  not  merely  for  their  existence,  but  also  for  their  con- 
servation, are  llungs  held  to  require  the  will  an<l  creative 
power  of  God.  Because  they  are  not  in  and  of  themselves, 
they  also  cannot  be  preserved  by  their  own  power.  Des- 
cartes, therefore,  with  Augustine  calls  the  conservation  of 
the  world  a  continual  creation  (creatio  conthma).  Finite 
substances  are,  therefore,  not  merely  in  certain  respects 
dependent,  and  lacking  in  substantiality,  they  are  in  every 
respect.  Accurately  speaking,  there  are  no  longer  three 
substances,  but  in  truth  but  one:  God  h  the  cmly  substance. 
Descartes  himself  draws  this  inference,  which  is  irreconcila- 
ble with  his  dualisitio  system  of  knowledge.  "  By  substance 
ia  only  to  be  understnod  such  a  being  as  requires  no  other 
for  its  existence.  This  independence  can  be  conceived  of 
but  one  being;  that  is,  of  God.  All  other  t!nngs  we  can 
conceive  to  exist  only  under  the  concourse  of  God.    There 
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ia  no  meaning  of  this  word  which  can  be  imderstood  of  God 
and  his  creatures  in  common."  ' 

Here,  now,  is  the  point  in  which  that  principal  critical 
question  is  decided :  does  the  doctrine  of  Descartes  so 
unite  the  theological  and  naturalistic  systems,  that  each  of 
the  two  has  its  riglits  ?  The  question  must  at  first  sight 
be  answered  in  tlie  negative.  The  substantiality  of  thingH 
(the  world)  cannot  maintain  itself  against  the  substantiality 
of  God.  The  latter  not  merely  preponderates,  but  has  all 
of  the  weight,  and  finite  substances  finally  lose  all  inde- 
pendence in  comparison  with  the  infinite.  In  the  place 
of  nature,  the  concepts  of  ereatiun,  of  continual  creation, 
step  in ;  and  these  permit  to  things  no  independence  of 
their  own  whatever.  In  the  doctrine  of  Descartes,  there- 
fore, the  theological  clement  seems  to  gain  such  absolute 
supremacy,  that  Augustinianism  in  his  system  appeai-s  to 
gain  the  victory  over  naturalism. 

But  let  us  not  be  deceived  by  appearances.  In  truth,  the 
God  of  Augustine  is  very  unlike  that  of  our  pliilosopher. 
One  thing  is  the  ground  of  the  knowledge  of  the  God  of 
Augustine ;  another,  of  that  of  Descartes'.  That  ia  evident 
from  the  fact  of  redemption,  thi-s  frfun  the  fact  of  human 
self-certainty.  The  God  of  Augustine  electa  the  one  to 
happiness,  the  other  to  damnation ;  he  enlightens  the  one, 
and  strikes  the  other  with  blindness ;  he  saves  whom  he 
will,  and  has  mercy  on  whom  he  will ;  he  is  absolute 
sovereign  power,  and  irrational  arbitrary  will,^  But  in  the 
doctrine  of  Descartes,  God  is  the  cause  (real  ground)  of 
our  self-certainty,  which  constitutes  the  principle  of  knowl- 
edge according  to  the  guiding  principle  of  clear  and  distinct 
thought.  This  thought  is  the  natural  light  within  us  which 
never  deceives  us,  the  source  of  which  is  God.  To  this  God, 
therefore,  deception  is  impossible.  If  there  could  be  such 
a  deception,  human  knowledge  would  be  impossible,  and  the 

"  Piinc.  Phil.,  1.860.51. 

*  See  Intruductiou,  cliap.  iiL  p.  51. 
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fundamental  principle  shattered  on  which  knowledge  rests 
in  absolute  security.  Let  us  fix  this  point  accurately  in  our 
minds.  There  is  something  which  according  to  the  doc- 
trine of  our  philosopher  is  impossible,  and  therefore  limits 
the  divine  arbitrary  will  in  the  most  significant  manner. 
That  is  impossible  in  God  which  would  destroy  knowledge 
in  us,  and  transform  our  niUurul  light  into  a  Will-o'-the- 
wisp.  Descartes  expressly  says,  "  The  fint  attribute  of  Qod 
cormgts  in  this^  that  he  is  ahsolutdy  trutfiful,  and  the  giver  of 
all  light.  It  is,  therefore,  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  lie 
can  ever  deceive  us,  or  strictly  and  positively  can  be  the  cause 
of  the  errors  to  which,  as  experience  shows,  we  are  subject. 
To  be  able  to  deceive  can  perhaps  by  ua  human  beings  be 
regarded  as  a  mark  of  mind :  to  mil  to  deceive  Ls  always 
an  indubitable  consequence  of  wickedness,  fear,  or  weak- 
ness^ and  can,  therefore,  never  be  asserted  of  God."* 

Human  knowledge  is  possible  only  if  it  is  imjiossible  for 
God  to  deceive  us.  But  the  less  God  wills  and  can  will 
our  error,  the  less  he  is  able  to  act  according  to  arbitrary 
will,  but  only  according  to  the  necessity  wliich  is  in  harmony 
with  law,  and  is  one  with  his  nature  and  will.  If  he  were 
arbitrary  will  acting  without  grounds,  as  he  is  absolute 
omnipotence,  why  should  he  not  will  to  deceive  us  according 
to  his  inscrutable  determination,  and  how  could  we  be  sure 
that  he  never  tpill?  How  are  we  able  so  to  know  the  incom- 
prehensible will  of  God  as  to  perceive  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty that  there  is  one  thing  he  can  never  will,  and  that 
is  to  deceive  us?  In  that  case,  we  see  likewise  one  tiling 
that  he  always  desires,  and  that  is  our  knowledge.  The 
divine  Will  is,  therefore,  knowable,  and  it  would  not  be  if 
it  were  arbitrary  will  acting  without  reasons.  It  is  not 
that,  since  it  cannot  just  as  well  will  our  error  as  our  knowl- 
edge. He  desires  only  the  latter:  his  will  is,  therefore,  not 
indifferent,  but  always  illuminated  by  the  most  distinct 
knowledge.     The  divine  Will  is  not  different  from  the  divine 

1  Princ.  Phil.,  L  »©c.  29. 
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light:  the  natural  light,  because  it  is  infallible,  is  identical 
with  the  divine.  Now,  in  what  is  the  being  of  Gud  dia- 
tinffuisheil  from  that  of  nature  ?  In  one  of  his  most  note- 
worthy  sentences,  Descartes  says,  ^'  It  is  certain  that  there 
must  be  truth  in  every  thing  which  nature  teaches  us. 
For  hy  nniurey  in  ffeneral^  I  undentand  nothing  other  than, 
God  kim»elf  or  the  world-order  established  by  God,  and  by  my 
own  nature  in  particular  nothing  more  than  the  assemblage 
of  all  the  powers  God  has  lent  to  me." ' 

We  now  see  the  bearing  of  the  doctrine  that  God  is  the 
only  substance  in  the  teachings  of  Descartes.  The  more 
the  naturalistic  element  steps  into  the  background,  and 
vanishes  in  the  presence  of  the  theological,  the  more  the 
independence  of  things  is  absorbed  by  the  indejicndence  of 
God:  by  so  much  the  more  in  the  theological  element  itself 
the  naturalistic  again  appears,  by  so  much  the  more  does  the 
Cartesian  God  cease  to  be  a  supernatural  being,  by  so  much 
the  more  is  tliis  concept  of  God  naturalized  and  alienated 
to  the  extreraest  opposition  to  the  Augustinian.  From  the 
dtialistic  declaration,  "God  and  nature,"  already  arises  the 
monistic  "  God  or  nature "  (Dens  »lve  naturd).  Decartes 
hints  at  it:  Spinoza  elevates  it  to  sovereign  authority. 
While  Descartes  seems  to  approach  Augustine,  he  really 
draws  near  Spinoza,  and  goes  so  far  to  meet  him  that  he 
actually  pronounces  the  formula  which  contains  Spinozisra. 
While  in  his  personal  inclinations,  he  feels  drawn  to  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  to  those  theologians  who  were 
itabned  with  Auguatinianism,  and  rejoices  in  the  agreement 
which  was  remarked  between  his  doctrine  and  Augustinian- 
ism,  the  spirit  of  his  doctrine  prepares  a  trend  of  thought 
which  will  complete  naturalism,  and  oppose  the  theological 
system  in  the  sharpest  manner.  The  destiny  of  philosophy 
is  mightier  than  the  persons  through  whom  it  speaks  and 
works.  Descartes  is  on  the  road  which  leads  to  Spinoza, 
while  he  supposes  that  he  is  laying  the  fouudations  of  the 

1  Med.,  vl.  <t.  1.  p.  335). 
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doctrines  of  faith  more  deeply,  and  calls  the  doctors  of 
Soibonne  to  witness  that  he  has  completed  a  work  benefi- 
cial to  the  Church.  He  is  seized  by  the  jjowers  of  whom  it 
is  said  nolentem  trahunt  I  The  fundamental  direction  of  his 
system  which  pierces  through^  and  takes  possession  of,  the 
theological,  is  the  naturalistic. 

Nevertlieless,  in  the  doctrine  of  Descartes,  the  concept  of 
God  as  the  onltf  substance  in  no  way  attains  to  sovereign, 
authority.  Dualism  protects  itself  against  monism.  In  the 
nature  of  things,  something  remains  behind  which  belongs 
peculiarly  to  them,  and  constitutes  their  unassailable  funda- 
mental essence.  God  moves  bodies,  which  of  themselves 
are  only  movable  since  they  are  only  extended.  Now, 
extension  or  matter,  according  to  Descartes'  own  declaration, 
cannot  be  understood  by  means  of  that  which  is  immaterial ; 
and  since  God  is  not  material,  matter  cannot  come  from  God. 
It  is,  therefore,  inconsistent  with  clear  and  distinct  thought, 
hence  also  with  the  nature  of  God,  to  treat  matter  as 
Descartes  does,  as  something  created.  We  note  here  the 
characteristie  contradiction  which  arises :  body  cannot  be  a 
substance  in  comparison  with  God;  extension  cannot  be 
created.  The  fiict  that  God  is  the  only  substance  is  again 
put  in  question,  since  along  with  God,  cxteniiion,  the  essence 
of  body,  comes  to  be  considered  as  independent  of  God. 
God  illuminates  minds :  in  this  illumination,  the  natural 
light  of  reason,  they  cannot  err.  Nevertheless,  they  do  err; 
and  the  ground  of  their  error  can  be  no  other  than  they 
themselves,  than  their  will.  By  virtue  of  this  will  they 
arc  beings  with  powers  of  their  own,  beings  independent  of 
God. 

Two  powers  accordingly  arise  in  the  nature  of  things 
which  lay  claim  to  independent  rsality  in  opposition  to  the 
assertion  that  God  is  the  only  substance,  —  extentioji  from  the 
side  of  body,  teill  from  that  of  mind.  But  as  soon  as  there 
is  something  that  is  independent  of  God  or  substantial, 
the  proposition  that  God  is  the  only  substance  can  no  longer 
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be  affirmed.  Thus,  we  see  ia  the  doctrine  of  Descartes  a 
series  of  unsolved  problems  wliitih  have  necessarily  arisen 
before  us.  The  dualistic  system  of  knowledge  is  in  conflict 
with  the  problem  of  knowledge,  with  the  solubility  of  this 
problem.  The  dualism  between  God  and  the  world  is  in 
conflict  with  itself  when  the  substantiality  of  one  is  denied. 
Substantiality  is  put  in  question  on  both  sides:  things  are 
held  to  be  creatures,  and  God  the  only  substance ;  but  the 
nature  of  tilings  is  in  conflict  with  this  concept  through 
the  independence  both  of  extension  and  will. 

3.  Ditalhm  between  Mind  and  Bodij.  —  If  the  dualism 
between  God  and  the  world  in  the  system  of  the  philoso- 
pher falls  into  luicertainty,  the  cleft  in  tlie  nature  of  things, 
on  the  other  bund,  the  opposition  between  mind  and  body, 
appears  in  tlie  most  decided  and  certain  form.  From  our 
self-certainty  it  followed  that  we  are  independent  and  con- 
scious beings  ;  i.e.,  thinking  substances  (minds).  As  soon  as 
our  drmbt  that  there  are  thingi*  without  us  was  removed, 
these  had  to  be  ccmceived  as  beings  independent  of  us,  in 
their  way  self-dependent,  i.e.,  also  as  substances  which  can 
have  nothing  in  common  with  mind,  are,  therefore,  com- 
jjletely  opposed  to  the  latter,  or,  which  is  the  same  thitig,  aa 
merely  extended  substances  (bodies).  Thus,  the  ojiposition 
between  mind  and  body  stepped  into  the  full  light  of  clear 
and  distinct  thought.  Nothing  that  thinks  is  extended, 
nothing  that  is  extended  tliinks.  Thought  and  extension 
are  ditferent  "■  ioio  genere^'''  as  Descartes  says  in  replying  to 
Hobbes.  But  if  only  the  opposition  or  separation  between 
mind  and  body  can  be  thought  clearly  and  distinctly,  the 
union  of  the  two  must  appear  unthinkable  or  impossible  iu 
the  natural  light  of  reason;  ami  if  there  is  actuaily  such  a 
union,  it  is  in  conflict  with  the  foundations  of  the  system, 
and  its  explanation  puts  the  doctrine  of  Descartes  to  the 
severest  test.  We  have  now  to  inquire  whether  the  philoso- 
pher stands  this  test  without  denying  his  principles. 

No  objections  to  a  system  of  knowledge  are  stronger  than 
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the  uudeniable  facta  of  nature  itself.  The  negative  instance 
to  the  duahsm  of  miiul  ami  l>oily  is  man,  since  he  is  both 
in  one.  In  him  mind  and  body  are  united,  and  indeed  so 
closely,  til  at,  according  to  Descartes*  own  declaration,  they 
constitute  in  a  certain  manner  one  being.^  What  becomes 
of  this  fact  wlieii  brought  face  to  face  wit[i  that  clearly  and 
distinctly  apprehended  opposiliou  of  the  two  substances? 
The  philosopher  declares,  "In  truth,  mind  and  body  are 
completely  separated:  in  the  light  of  reason  I  see  that 
there  is  no  eonimunity  between  the  two."  Human  nature 
l>rove8  the  contrary,  since  it  is  such  a  community.  Accord- 
ing to  dualism,  natural  things  are  either  minds  or  bodies. 
Man  ia  a  Hving  proof  of  tlie  contrary,  a  natural  being  who 
is  both  at  the  same  time.  The  voice  of  his  self-cert aintv 
calls  to  him,  "Thou  art  miud;"  the  voice  of  his  natural 
impulses  and  desires  calls  just  as  distinctly,  "Thou  art 
body." 

After  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  Descartes'  most  receptive 
disciple,  had  studied  the  "Meditations,"  the  first  question, 
which  she  wislied  Descartes  to  answer  by  letter,  was.  How 
is  it  with  the  union  of  soul  and  body?  Descartes  replied 
that  no  question  was  more  proper,  but  his  answer  to  it 
was  not  a  sullicient  explanation.  He  did  not  solve  the 
problem,  but  only  changed  it,  and  left  it  unanswered. 
Clearly  and  distinctly  oue  apprehends,  he  said,  merely  the 
opposition  of  soul  and  body,  not  their  union ;  that  the 
essence  of  the  mind  consists  in  thought  and  will,  that  of 
body  in  exteasion  and  its  modifications  is  an  object  of  the 
most  distinct  knowledge,  while  the  union  of  the  two  and 
their  mutual  influence  is  only  perceived  by  means  of  the 
senses.  "The  human  mind  is  not  capable  of  distinctly 
conceiving  the  difference  of  essence  between  soul  and  bodyt 
and,  at  the  same  time,  their  union,  for  it  would  then  be 
necessary  to  conceive  both  as  a  single  being,  and  at  the 
same   time   as   two   different  things,  which  is  a   contradic- 

1  U6i.,  vl.  (t.  I,  p.  338). 
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tiou.*"  This  confessed  contradiction  shows  that  the  solution 
of  the  anthropological  problem  couflicts  with  the  dualism  of 
the  principles. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  complete  nature  of  man  con- 
sists in  a  union  of  mind  and  body ;  that,  therefore,  neither  of 
the  two  substances,  compared  with  human  nature,  lias  the 
character  of  completeness.  The  different  relations  in  which 
mind  and  body  require  to  be  considered,  nuist  be  carefidly 
compared,  that  we  may  see  whether  the  dualistic  principles 
hoM  their  own.  Mind  and  body  are  finite  substances,  beings 
opposed  to  each  other,  constituents  of  human  nature.  They 
are  finite  hi  distinction  fi-om  God,  opposed  in  reference  to 
each  other,  constituents  which  mutually  complete  each  other 
in  reference  to  man.  In  each  of  these  three  relations,  the 
character  of  their  substantiality  is  modified. 

In  the  first  relation,  mind  and  body,  as  has  already  been 
shown,  are  not  really  substances,  but  creatures  {suhtantiixi 
creatce').  But  if  they  are  not  substances  at  all,  they  cannot 
be  opposed :  their  dualism  is  here  wrecked  on  the  concept 
of  God,  which  cancels  or  invalidates  the  independence  of 
things.  In  the  second  relation,  they  are  compleU  substances 
(subsfanttoe  completcey^  since  t!iey  are  opposed  to,  and  mutu- 
ally exclude,  each  other.  But  their  mutual  exclusion  is  also 
reciprocity,  therefore  a  kind  of  community.  If  two  natures 
are  so  related  to  each  other,  that  each  must  be  conceived  as 
the  contrary  of  the  other,  neither  can  be  conceived  without 
the  other.  Both  are  bound  together  by  the  character  of 
opposition,  which  constitutes  their  essence.  Ttie  nature  of 
body  consists  in  nothing  but  extension,  because  it  must  con- 
sist in  the  complete  ojjposite  of  thought.  Thus,  the  dualism 
between  mind  and  body  is  wrecked  on  the  concept  of  sub- 
stance itself,  which  excludes  every  relation  of  substances, 
therefore  even  opposition.  In  the  third  relation,  i.e.,  in  ref- 
erence to  human  nature,  mind  and  body  are  incomplete  sul>- 

»  Cf.  thij  first  two  letters  to  Elizalieth  In  (be  spring  of  1043  (t.  ix.  pp. 
123-135).    See  book  i.  chap.  iv.  p.  220. 
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stances  (mhstanticB  ineompletcB)  :  each  requires  the  other  for 
its  completion,  and  is,  taken  hy  itself,  as  little  a  whole  as  the 
hand  is  the  whole  human  body.  Descurtes  himself  uses  this 
comparison.  If  substance,  according  to  the  philosopher's 
own  and  often  repeated  declaration,  must  be  a  being  requir- 
ing no  other  for  its  existence,  an  uieomplete  being,  requii'ing 
completion,  is  no  substance.  Here  the  substantiality  of 
mental  and  bodily  nature,  and  therewith  their  dualism,  are 
wrecked  on  the  concept  and  fact  of  man.  The  contradic- 
tion is  so  apparent  that  the  philosopher  himself  admits  it. 

With  the  doctrine  of  Descartes',  that  minds  and  bodies  are 
independent  of  and  completely  separated  from  each  other,  the 
systeai  itself  is  accordingly  in  conflict,  since  it  maintains  that 
both  are  creatures  of  ttod,  that  they  are  necessarily  opposed 
in  the  world,  and  united  in  man.  We  must  now  examine 
more  closely  Descartes'  solution  of  his  anthropological  prob- 
lem, in  the  light  of  this  contradiction  of  concepts. 

Man  is  &ne  being,  consisting  of  Uco  natures.  How  is  this 
problem  solved?  This  is  the  anthropological  question  from 
the  point  of  view  of  Cartesianism.  We  cannot  apprehend 
and  affirm,  both  at  the  same  time,  wrote  Descartes  to  his 
jiupil.  If,  then,  we  affirm  the  one,  we  must  deny  the  other. 
And  there  are  passages  in  wliich  tins  fundamental  dualist,  in 
involuntary  acknowledgment  of  the  individuality  of  our 
being,  affirms  the  unity  of  human  nature,  in  such  a  way  that 
he  denotes  the  union  of  soul  and  body  in  man  as  a  substan- 
tial unity  (itmo  gtibntantialis'),  and  denies  the  duality  of  their 
natures  in  such  a  way,  that  he  transfers  the  fundamental 
property  of  the  one  to  the  other,  at  one  time  making  the 
eoul  extended,  at  another  the  human  body  indivisible,  and 
•thus  expunges  the  contradiction  of  attributes.* 

Nevertheless,  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  dualism  remains 
the  guiding  point  of  view  from  which  the  union  of  the  soul 
and  body  in  man  requires  to  be  so  explained,  that  the  duality 
of  .natiuies  may  suffer  no  injury.     They  form  not  in  truth, 

1  L«8  paasioiu,  1.  «f  t.  30. 
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but  only  "in  a  certain  manner/'  one  being.  Out  of  relation 
to  man,  they  are  in  no  way  incomplete,  since  each  is  sufficient 
for  itself,  and  neither  requires  the  other ;  but  human  nature 
is  first  complete  when  they  are  both  united  in  it,  and,  there- 
fore, only  in  this  relation  has  the  connotation  of  incomplete 
substances  validity,  as  Descartes  emphasizes  in  his  reply  to 
the  fourth  objections.  What  nature  has  fundamentally  separ 
rated,  remains  separated  even  in  union.  Fundamentally  dif- 
ferent substances  cannot,  therefore,  be  united,  but  only 
placed  together:  their  union  is  not  unity  of  nature,  but  of 
composition,  not  *'  tmitas  naturae,''''  but  "  vnifas  compodtionis.^'' 
Man  is  a  conipound  of  mind  and  body.  In  this  conception, 
both  the  0[)positit>n  and  union  of  substatices  are  valid,  and 
only  from  this  point  of  view  can  the  anthropological  ques- 
tion be  put.     The  dualistic  system  has  no  other. 

The  question  now  arises  whether  these  anthropological 
principles  are  really  consistent  with  the  metaphysical, 
whether  soul  and  body,  as  constituents  of  a  compounded 
being,  still  remain  those  fundamentally  different  Bubstances 
which  they  are  according  to  the  dualistic  principles  of  the 
doctrine.  Every  compounded  being  is  divisible,  and,  since 
only  extension  can  be  divided,  necessarily  extended,  there- 
fore bodily  or  material ;  and  the  same  holds  of  each  of  its 
parts.  The  parts  which,  through  external  combination,  con* 
stitute  a  whole,  preserve  their  independence  with  reference 
to  each  other,  and  remain  substances;  but  only  such  sub- 
stances can  be  brought  into  composition  with  each  other  as 
are  of  the  same  kind,  extended,  material.  Between  the  ex- 
tended and  the  non-extended,  the  material  and  the  immate- 
rial, the  bodily  and  the  bodiless,  substance,  no  kind  of 
composition  is  possible-  If  man  is  a  compound  of  soul  and 
body,  the  fundamental  difference  of  substances  is  gone.  The 
soul  must  touch  the  body  with  which  it  enters  into  the 
closest  luiion.  The  point  where  it  touches  it-,  or  is  con- 
nected with  it,  must  be  spatial,  in  a  place,  bodily :  the  soul 
is  now  localized,  and  becomeSt  in  this  respect,  itself  spatial. 
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It  is  impossible  to  see  in  what  respect  it  remains  unspatial 
or  immiiterial.  Extension  is  aggressive;  if  the  soul,  to 
speak  figuratively,  gives  it  the  little  finger,  it  takes  tlie  whole 
hand:  if  the  thinking  substance  only  has  its  seat  anywhere, 
its  independence  of,  and  difference  from,  the  body  are  lost, 
not  merely  in  this,  but  in  every,  respect.  If  the  soul  is 
localized,  even  thereby  is  it  also  materialized,  and  nia<le  sub- 
ject to  mechanical  laws.  To  these  inferences  Descartes  is 
necessarily  forced,  and  we  have  seen  how  he  makes  thera 
in  his  work  on  the  "■  Passions."  He  places  the  soul  in  the 
middle  of  the  brain,  in  the  conarion,  ivhere  it  both  receives 
and  causes  the  motion  of  the  animal  spirits.  There  it 
moves,  and  is  moved  by,  body.  Elsewhere  he  maintains 
that  only  bodies  are  movable,  and,  leaving  out  of  considera- 
tion the  first  moving  cause,  that  they  are  only  moved  by 
bodies.  If  this  is  true,  the  soul,  since  it  is  movable  and 
moves  bodies,  must  itself  be  bodily.  It  has  become  a  mate- 
rial thing,  however  earnestly  we  have  been  assured  that  it  is 
a  thinking  substance  fundamentally  different  from  body. 
That  duality  of  natures  which  dualism  asserts,  and  which  is 
held  to  remain  preserved  in  composition,  is  by  this  very  posi- 
tion completely  destroyed.  That  mechanical  influence  and 
connection  which  arc  said  to  exist  only  between  bodies,  are 
now  asserted  between  soul  and  body.  The  composition  of 
two  substances,  as  the  Princess  Elizabeth  aptly  remarked, 
cannot  be  thought  without  the  extension  and  materiality  of 
the  soul.  The  Cartesian  anthropology  is  in  conllict,  not 
merely  with  the  dualistic  principles  of  metaphysics,  but  also 
with  the  mechanical  laws  of  natural  philosophy.  That  the 
quantity  of  motion  in  the  world  remains  constant,  that 
action  and  re-action  are  equal,  —  all  these  fundamental  prop- 
ositions of  the  doctrine  of  motion  cease  to  be  vulid  as 
soon  as  motions  are  produced  in  bodies  by  immaterial 
causes. 

However   the   union   of    the    two   substances   in   human 
nature  is  thought,  whether  as  unity  or  composition,  in  each 
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conception  it  is  in  conflict  with  the  fundamental  dualism  of 
the  system,  and  necessarily  results  in  the  opposite. 

4.  Dualism  behveen  Men  and  Animah. — ^Tlie  union  of  the 
two  substances  is  asserted  only  of  human  nature :  only  in  thU 
respect  did  Descartes  regard  them  as  incomplete  beings,  as 
only  in  relation  to  God  created  eubst^nces,  therefore,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  terra,  not  substances  at  all.  Everywhere 
else  dualism  preserves  its  complete,  unimpaired  signiticauce. 
Of  all  finite  beings,  man  is  the  only  one  who  consists  of 
soul  and  body :  among  all  living  bodies,  his  is  the  only  one 
that  is  animated  with  a  soul.  All  other  things  (so  fiir  as  our 
knowledge  extends)  are  either  minds  or  bodies :  all  other 
bodies,  even  animals,  arc  soulless,  mechanically  arranged 
and  moved  masses,  notliing  but  machines.  This  is  the  dif- 
ference of  essence  between  men  and  animals ;  and  it  neces- 
sarily results  from  the  fundamental  dualism  of  Descartes' 
doctrine,  and  is  by  no  means  a  paradoxical  fancy  of  the 
philosopher.  Soul  is  mind:  the  mark  by  which  mind  is 
known  is  its  self-eertainty ;  this  forms  the  single  ground 
of  the  knowledge  of  our  mental  existence.  Where  self-con- 
sciousness is  wanting,  both  mind  and  soul  are  wanting. 
Animals,  therefore,  are  without  souls,  since  they  have  no 
self-consciousness;  while  man,  by  reason  of  his  self-con- 
sciousness, is  of  a  mental  nature.  The  opposition  between 
man  and  animal  is  accordingly  related  to  that  between 
mind  and  body  as  a  particular  case  to  a  universal  proposition 
which  includes  it,  or  as  an  inference  to  its  ground.  And  the 
proposition  that  animals  are  automata,  follows  from  the 
difference  of  essence  between  man  and  animals. 

We  have  now  to  inquire  whether  tliese  inferences  are  in 
harmony  with  the  principles,  whether  that  particular  case  of 
dualism  in  the  doctrine  of  Descartes  can  maintain  itself  as 
the  system  necessarily  requires,  and  how  the  philosopher 
comes  to  terms  with  the  facts  which  conflict  with  his  doc- 
trine from  the  side  both  of  human  and  animal  nature.  We 
■     are   now  at  the   point  which  we   have  already  spoken   of, 
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where  we  must  inquire  more  closely  into  this  critical  ques- 
tion.^ Ita  central  point  lies  in  the  ex])lariation  of  those  jthe- 
nomena  of  life  which  man  has  in  common  with  animals,  as 
sensations  and  impulses.  If  Descartes  denies  passions  to 
animals  because  passions  are  emotions  of  the  mind,  still  he 
cannot  deny  that  they  have  sensations.  How  are  these  to 
be  explained?  Are  they  mental  or  bodily,  psychical  or 
mechanical,  modes  of  thought  or  of  motion  ?  In  the  answer 
to  this  question,  Descartes  falls  into  a  series  of  unavoidable 
contradictions. 

1.  All  true  knowledge,  according  to  the  principle  of  cer- 
tainty, consists  in  clear  and  distinct  thought.  If  our  thought 
were  only  clear  and  distinct,  there  would  be  no  error  :  the 
wiU  is  guilty  of  error,  because  it  affirms  false  judgments ; 
these  arise  when  we  regard  our  presentatioiis  of  sense  (sensa- 
tions) as  properties  of  things.  Sensations  do  not  make  the 
error,  but,  without  them,  there  would  be  no  material  out  of 
which  the  will  could  make  them.  If  error  consists  in  false 
judgments,  sensations  consist  in  presentations  of  sense, 
and  these  form  the  matter  of  judgment.  Presentations  are 
only  in  mind :  they  are  modes  of  thought.  Sensations, 
accordingly,  are  psychical.  Among  our  different  ideas  are 
also  the  presentations  of  body.  Descartes  at  first  leaves  it 
an  open  question,  whether  we  ourselves,  or  things  without 
us,  cause  these  ideas ;  but  he  leaves  no  doubt  tliat  our  sensa- 
tions are  presentations ;  he  accordingly  relates  sensations 
merely  to  mind.* 

2.  Involuntarily  we  relate  our  sensations  to  bodies  without 
us  as  their  cause.  If  there  were  no  such  bodies,  our  presen- 
tation of  the  world  of  the  senses  would  be  a  natural  delu- 
sion, one,  therefore,  in  the  last  analysis  willed  by  God 
himself;  and  this,  according  to  Descartes,  is  impossible. 
Therefore,  our  presentations'of  the  sensatioiip  arc  also  caused 
by  bodies ;  i.e.,  they  are  at  the  same  time  bodily  motions  and 

!>  Sec  book  ]I.  chap.  Ix.  pp.  412,  413. 
•  M«l.,  iii.  Ct.  i.  pp.  277-279}. 
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impressions,  and  can  only  exist  in  a  mind  wliich  is  united  in 
the  closest  manner  with  a  body.  Now,  Descartes  relates  sen- 
sations, not  merely  to  mind,  but  to  man  as  a  being  cojnpoged 
of  soul  and  body.^ 

3.  The  share  which  the  body  demands  in  sensations  be- 
comes constantly  greater  and  greater,  and  at  last  it  is  so 
great  that  the  mind  loses  its  part,  and  they  become  the  com- 
plete property  of  the  body.  Since  man  has  them  in  common 
with  animals,  they  are  also  processes  in  the  nature  of  ani- 
mals, and,  as  such,  merely  mechanica],  only  impressions 
and  motions,  without  conception  or  perception.  Therewith 
sensation  ceases  to  be  what  it  is.  From  the  ]>osition  that 
animals  are  nothing  hut  machines,  followed  the  inference 
that  they  have  no  sensations,  by  means  of  which,  in  all  seri- 
ousness, Cartesians  attempted  to  justify  vivisection.  As  soon 
as  we  consider  sensations  as  phenomena  of  animal-human  life, 
they  can  be  referred  only  to  iorfy.  We  observe  that  the 
doctrine  of  Descartes  is  vacillating  in  reference  to  sensations, 
and  is  impelled  in  three  different  directions  by  means  of  its 
dualistic  and  anthropological  principles.  •  The  fn-st  of  the 
"Meditations"  treats  sensations  and  sense-perceptions  as 
psychical  facts,  and  relates  them  merely  to  the  mind :  the  last 
regards  them  as  anthropological,  and  relates  them  to  the  com- 
pound of  mind  and  body.  The  work  on  the  passions  admits 
nothing  but  the  passions  as  bodily-psychical  events,  and 
relates  the  sensations  and  impulses  merely  to  body.'  Thence 
results  a  twofold  antinomy, —  (1)  thesis:  sensations  as  unclear 
conceptions  are  modifications  of  thought,  therefore  psychi- 
cal; antithesis:  sensations  as  presentations  of  sense  are  not 
merely  psychical,  but  at  the  same  time  bodily;  (2)  thesis: 
sensations  as  human  processes  are  not  merely  bodily;  an- 
tithesis: sensations  as  animal  processes  are  merely  bodily 
and  mechanical.  - 

4.  If  sensation  is  only  mechanical,  there  can  be  no  talk  of 

1  UM.,  Tl.  (t.  i.  pp.  :iT6-340). 
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perception  and  feeling,  since  there  are  none  whatever.  What 
is  asserted  of  animals  must  be  asserted  also  of  men,  for  the 
living'  body  in  both  cases  is  nothing  but  a  machine,  incapa- 
ble, therefore,  of  sensation,  and  that,  too,  in  each  of  its 
parts,  therefore  in  the  brain.  But  if  there  are  no  sensations 
whatever  in  the  true  meaning  of  the  word,  then  also  no 
presentations  of  sense,  no  unclear  thoughts,  no  errors  are 
possible.  Thus,  the  doctrine  of  Descartes  inevitably  conies 
into  this  characteristic  position :  it  must  both  aflirm  and 
deny  the  fact  of  sensations  and  iit  the  same  time ;  it  is  unable 
to  do  either.  The  attempt  to  explain  them  becomes  in- 
volved, therefore,  in  an  antinomy  as  well  as  a  dilemma.  If 
sensation  is  affirmed,  it  must  also  be  affirmed  in  animals,  and 
they  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  without  souls:  thus,  the 
difference  of  essence  between  man  and  animal,  mind  and 
body,  disappears.  If  sensation  is  denied,  the  conceptions  of 
sense,  obscure  thought,  human  error,  the  state  of  our  intel- 
lectual perfection,  therefore  our  self-tlelusion,  our  doubt,  our 
certainty  of  self,  must  also  be  denied.  It  is,  therefore,  as 
impossible  to  affirm  them  as  to  deny  them.  In  a  word,  from 
the  stand-point  of  Descartes'  doctrine,  the  fact  of  sensation  is 
unexplained  and  inexplicable. 

m.   NBW  PUOBLEMS  AND  Tirem   BOLUTIOST. 

1.  Occanonulism,  —  These  contradictions,  which  we  have 
discovered  and  proved  in  the  doctrine  of  Descartes,  are  prob- 
lems which  require  to  be  solved,  and  whicli  condition  the  his- 
torical development  of  the  system.  At  first  the  correction 
of  Cartesiunism  does  not  forsake  its  dualistic  principles,  but 
follows  their  guidance,  and  determines  logical  consequences 
accordingly.  If  mind  and  body  are  by  nature  opposed  to 
each  other,  a  natural  union  of  the  two  as  it  takes  place  in 
men  cannot  be  comprehended.  It  is,  therefore,  h>gical  to 
declare  it  incomprehensible.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  exists. 
Since  it  cannot  result  from  natural  causes,  it  is  an  effect  of 
supernatural  causes  —  can  only  be  the  product  of  divine 
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power.  Two  facts  proclaim  that  eoul  and  bod)'  are  united  in 
men, — the  fact  of  our  mental-Lodilj  life  and  our  perception 
and  knowledge  of  the  material  world.  In  both  cases,  accord- 
ing to  the  dualLstic  principles,  we  must  declare  that  the 
onion  i&  possible  neither  through  the  mind,  nor  the  body, 
nor  both  together,  but  only  through  God.  The  soul  does 
not  move  the  body  by  means  of  its  will,  nor  docs  the  bwly 
cause  a  presentation  by  means  of  its  impression  j  but  God 
brings  it  to  pass,  that  the  corresponding  motion  in  our  organs 
follows  upon  our  volition,  and  the  corresponding  presenta- 
tion in  our  mind,  upon  the  impressions  of  our  senses.  Our 
will  and  its  volition  are  not  the  cause,  but  only  the  occasion^ 
in  connection  with  which,  and  by  reason  of  the  divine  activ- 
ity, the  motion  that  executes  our  designs  takes  place  in  our 
bodily  organs.  The  same  is  true  of  our  impressions  of  sense 
in  relation  to  ideas.  The  occasion  is  not  the  producing,  but 
merely  the  occasional^  cause  (^causa  occasionalis)  :  the  efficient 
cause  (cftM*a  efficient')  is,  iu  both  cases,  God  alone.  This 
stand-point  of  Occasionalism,  which  Gculincx  applied  to  the 
anthropological  prublem,  is  the  first  and  logical  development 
of  Cartesianism.  If  the  dualistic  principles  are  valid,  the 
union  of  the  two  substances  which  takes  place  in  our  per- 
ception and  knowledge  of  the  material  world  is  likewise 
incomprehensible.  If  mind  and  body,  thought  and  exten- 
sion, are  completely  separated,  how  comes  the  idea  of  exten- 
sion in  our  minds  ?  This  idea  can  be  only  in  God :  therefore 
our  knowledge  of  bodies,  or  our  perception  of  things,  is  pos- 
sible only  in  God.  To  this  explanation  Malehranvhe  cornea, 
in  the  logical  development  of  the  principles  of  Desc^artes 
which  he  affirms  and  maintains. 

The  problem  of  man  and  of  human  knowledge  is  not 
solved  by  Occasionalism:  on  the  contrary,  every  ajipearance 
of  a  natural  explanation  is  avoided,  and  the  impossibility  of 
a  rational  solution  maintained.  So  long  as  the  opposition 
of  the  two  substances  is  regarded  as  fundamental,  the  ques- 
tions of  anthropology  cannot  be  answered ;  and  the  service. 
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US  well  as  the  advance,  of  Occasioualism  consists  in  having 
illustrated  this  position  of  the  anthropological  problem. 

2.  Spinozmn.  —  But  a  rational  solution  coutiimes  to  be 
demandeJ  by  tlie  duetriue  uf  Descartes,  since  its  problem  is 
a  universal  knowledge  of  things.  The  union  of  soul  and 
body  requires,  therefore,  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
reason,  and  to  be  compreliended  as  a  necessary  effect  of 
natural  causes.  Now,  since  the  fundamental  dualism  of  the 
Cartesian  doctrine  makes  such  an  explanation  impossible,  all 
further  advance  depends  upon  a  transformation  winch  at 
first  takes  place  only  partially.  The  opposition  of  sub- 
stances is  denied,  that  of  their  attributes  atlnutted.  If 
thought  and  extension  are  the  attributes  of  opposed  sub- 
stances, the  union  of  soul  and  body  is  incomprehensible,  and 
equivalent  to  a  miracle.  Those  two  fundamental  attributes 
of  things  must  be  conceived  as  opposite  attributes,  not 
of  difierent  substances,  but  of  one.  This  one  is  the  onli/ 
and  divine  substance:  minds  and  bodies  are  not  independ- 
ent beings,  but  modes  or  effects  of  God,  wlio,  as  tlie  eternal 
and  inner  cause  of  all  things,  is  equal  to  nature.  The  phrase 
"i?eM«  give  natura"  is  now  accepted  as  perfectly  valid. 
Since  the  one  divine  Substance  comprises  in  itself  the 
opposite  attributes  of  thought  and  extension,  the  two  forces 
act  as  uulcpendently  of  each  other  as  they  are  necessarily 
united;  all  things  are  effects  both  of  thought  and  extension ; 
i.e.,  they  are  both  minds  and  bodies.  Tlicse  do  not  become 
united,  they  have  been  from  eternity.  They  are  not  united 
only  in  men,  but  in  every  thing,  since  of  every  natural 
effect  must  be  true  what  is  true  of  the  nature  of  the 
universe  and  its  activity;  viz.,  it  is  thinking  and  extended. 
As  effects  of  the  same  universe,  all  things  are  bodies 
animated  with  souls,  therefore  alike  in  nature,  and  different 
only  in  the  degi'ee  of  their  power.  Therewith  the  dualism  of 
substances,  which  Descartes  had  maintained,  is  annulled, — 
the  difference  of  essence  between  God  and  the  wiirld,  mind 
and  body,  man  aud  animah     Moniam  has  supplauted  dualism ; 
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and  thus  the  naturahstic  trend  is  completed,  and  raised  to 
universal  validity-  Spinoza  develops  tliis  trend,  logically 
carrying  out  the  fundamental  thought  of  Descartes'  daetrine, 
and  transforming  the  principles  accordingly.  This  funda- 
mental thought  was  the  logical  requirement  of  a  method  of 
thought  advancing  along  an  unbroken  path  to  the  universal 
di>minion  of  nature,  and  the  logical  outcome  of  the  proposi- 
tion that  there  is  in  truth  but  one  substance.  That  there  is 
but  one  substance,  and  that  its  attributes  are  of  opposite 
natures,  is  the  fundamental  concept  of  Spinozism. 

3-  Monadology.  —  The  opposition  of  attributes  was  still 
maintained,  —  the  dualism  between  thought  and  extension. 
The  transformation  of  the  Cartesian  doctrine  by  Spinoza 
was,  therefore,  only  partial.  In  spite  of  its  monistic  char- 
acter, the  foundations  of  Spinozism  still  remain  partly 
involved  in  the  dualistic  system  of  his  master,  and  are, 
therefore,  still  dependent  upon  hhn.  The  next  step  in  the 
historical  development  of  philosophy  must  consist  in  the 
denial  of  that  opposition  of  attributes  also,  and  in  the  entire 
transformation  of  the  principles  of  Desci^rtes  without  chan- 
ging the  problem  of  knowledge. 

If  there  is  in  truth  but  one  substance,  as  Descartes  had 
declared,  and  Spinoza  had  sought  to  establish,  things  are 
merely  modifications  of  it,  therefore  absolutely  dependent 
in  their  nature:  no  single  and  finite  thing  is  independent  — 
not  even  minds,  not  even  the  human  mind.  The  self-cer- 
tainty  of  the  latter  is,  therefore,  fallacious  and  impossible, 
since  it  is  the  expression  and  ground  of  its  supposed  sub- 
Jgtantiality.  Without  independence,  there  is  also  no  self- 
certainty;  without  this,  no  certainty  at  all,  and  no  possibility 
of  knowledge.  Tliis  is  the  point  to  which  the  doctrine  of 
Descartes  is  immovably  anchored.  Upon  it  monism  is 
wrecked ;  and  in  order  to  develop  philosophy  further,  it  is 
first  necessary  to  return  to  the  starting-point  of  the  Cartesian 
doctrine,  and  to  attempt  so  to  advance  from  it  as  to  avoid 
dualism,  aud  fundamentally  overcome  it.     Exactly  therein 
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consists  the  entire  transformation  or  reformation  of  philoso- 
phy. Substance  must  be  so  conceived  that  the  self-certainty 
of  the  human  mind  is  compatible  with  it  —  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  individuals  is  not  thereby  annulled,  but  rather 
confirmed.  Hence  the  conception  of  the  substantiality  of 
individual  beings  :  there  is  not  one  substance,  but  an  infinite 
number.  If  these  substances  are  again  to  be  opposed  to  each 
other,  and  to  be  divided  into  the  two  classes  of  minds  and 
bodies,  we  have  returned  to  Cartesianism,  and  must  a  second 
time  make  our  way  throiigh  occasionalism  to  the  monism  of 
Spinoza.  The  concept  of  substance  is,  therefore,  so  to  be 
transformed,  that  the  opposition  of  thought  and  extension, 
that  renniant  of  dualism,  may  be  obliterated.  We  cannot 
get  rid  of  this  opposition  so  long  as  mind  and  self-certainty, 
thought  (c<Jiiccption)  and  self-conscious  activity,  are  regarded 
as  identical,  and  the  possibUity  of  imconsctoiis  activity  of 
mind  or  unconscious  conceptions  is  not  evident.  If  there 
are  obscure  conceptions,  or  if  there  is  an  uncouscious  life  of 
the  soul,  the  territory  and  nature  of  mind  are  no  longer  limited 
to  self-consciousness,  and  bodies,  because  they  are  uncon- 
Bcious,  are  not,  therefore,  soulless,  and  the  opposition  between 
mind  and  body  (man  and  animal)  grows  less,  and  is  resolved 
into  differences  of  degi'ee,  into  gradations  in  the  power  of 
conception,  into  degrees  of  development  of  beings  animated 
with  souls,  each  of  whom  constitutes  a  self-active  being  or 
indivitluality,  determined  by  tlie  degree  of  its  power.  The 
concept  of  substance  is  transformed  into  that  of  individual 
active  beings  or  monads,  the  world  appears  as  an  ascending 
series  of  such  monads,  as  a  system  of  development  similar 
to  that  which  Aristotle  had  taught.  The  new  system  of 
knowledge  dissolved  the  dualism  between  thought  and  exten- 
sion, mind  and  body,  and  thus  removed  also  the  opposition 
between  Descartes  and  Aristotle,  between  modern  and 
ancient  philosophy.  It  so  transformed  the  former  that  it 
restored  the  latter.  This  is  the  stand-point  of  Leibnitz  in 
his  doctrine   of  monads,   a  doctrme   which  dominates  the 
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metaphysics  of  the  eighteenth  century,  particularly  German 
philosophy  and  the  Aufkltirunff. 

Descartes,  Spinoza,  and  Leibnitz  are  the  three  greatest- 
philosophers  of  modern  times  before  Kant.  One  can  satisfy 
himself  of  their  importance  without  any  scholarly  examina- 
tion of  their  works.  There  are  certain  fandamental  truths 
which  are  iticontcstably  evident  to  every  reflecting  person 
from  tlie  consideration  of  his  own  mind  and  of  the  nature 
of  things.  There  is  no  opposition  in  the  world  greater  than 
that  between  self-conscious  and  unconscious  beings.  This 
opposition  exists,  and  at  first  sight  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  it  is  mediate  or  immediate.  When  we  compare  the 
dark  world  of  body  with  the  illuminated  world  of  conscious- 
ness, a  chasm  yawns  before  us.  Just  as  evident  as  is  this 
opposition  is  the  necessity  of  a  univereal,  conformable  to 
nature,  and  continuous  connection,  in  wliich  each  tiling  pro- 
ceeds from  causes,  and  these  themselves  in  turn  are  necessary 
consequences.  The  natural  belonging-together  of  things  de- 
mands such  an  insepai^able  connection  or  causal  nexus.  We 
must  affirm  and  unite  tiiese  fiuidameutal  truths:  therein 
consists  the  tliird.  Tlie  contrast  in  the  nature  of  things  is 
caused  by  their  connection  ;  i.e.,  the  chain  of  things  forms  a 
development  which  rises  from  the  lowest  grades  of  unconscious 
beings  step  by  step  to  conscious  beings,  from  the  natural 
world  to  the  moral,  from  nature  to  culture,  from  the  lower 
grades  of  human  culture  to  the  higher.  The  three  funda- 
mental truths  are  accordingly  those  of  the  opposition,  the 
causal  eoniiBctton,  and  the  development,  in  the  natm-e  of 
things.  The  first  animates  the  dualism  of  Descartes ;  the 
second,  the  monism  of  Spinoza;  the  third,  the  harmonizing 
(evolutionistic)  system  of  our  Leibnitz. 

4.  Sensualhm.- — We  have  mafked  the  path  along  which, 
in  logical  development  of  the  principles  of  Descartes,  phi- 
losophy advanced  through  the  dependent  stand-pohit  of  the 
school  to  a  transformation  of  the  metaphysical  s^-stem.  Let 
us  now  turn  to  the  opposite  tendency  of  Empiricism,  that 
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we  may  compare  it  with  Descartes^  and  see  the  paths  whieli 
lead  in  a  straight  litie  from  liira  to  his  oppouents.  Thus  we 
shall  ascertain  the  position  of  his  system  with  reference  to 
the  different  territories  of  modern  pliilosophy. 

The  opposite  stand-point  of  sensualism  can  be  reached  by 
a  single  step,  as  it  were,  from  tlie  doctrine  of  Descartes.  If, 
for  example,  the  nature  of  mind  consists  in  self-certainty, 
whatever  is  in  mind  must  appear  in  consciousness.  Original 
or  innate  ideas  must,  therefore,  always  he  present  in  evertf 
consciousness.  But  since,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  noU  it 
follows  that  there  are  no  innate  ideas,  that,  therefure,  nothing 
is  innate  to  the  mind,  that  it  is  on  the  contrary  empty  by 
nature,  like  a  tabula  rosa,  and  receives  all  its  ideas  merely 
through  perception  (outer  and  inner).  In  this  way  Locke 
attempted  to  refute  Descartes  in  his  "■  Essay  on  the  Human 
Understanding,"  and  to  lay  the  foundations  of  sensualism. 
From  sensualism  arise  two  completely  antagonistic  trends, 
idealism  and  materialism.  Let  us  compare  both  with  our 
philosopher. 

'  5.  Materialism  and  Idealism.  —  According  to  Descartes^ 
nothing  can  be  accepted  as  true  except  that  which  is  indubit- 
ably certain  :  our  self-certainty  was  the  ground  and  type  of 
all  knowledge.  Now,  we  are  immediately  certain  of  nothing 
but  our  conceptions  or  ideas;  these,  therefore,  are  the  only 
objects  of  our  knowledge,  our  only  certainties.  Without  us, 
or  independent  of  the  conceiving  mind,  there  is  nothing 
real ;  no  matter,  as  a  thing  independent  of  mind.  All 
objects  are  only  mental,  not  substances,  therefore,  not  self- 
dependent  beings  existing  for  themselves,  but  pheuomena. 
Only  perceiving  or  concei\nng  beings  are  substantial.  There 
are,  therefore,  only  minds  and  ideas.  This  proposition  is  the 
fundamental  theme  which  Berkeley  develops  in  his  idealism. 
We  meet  Berkeley anism  when  we  follow  in  a  straight  line 
the  direction  pointed  out  by  the  Cartesian  proposition  of 
self-certainty. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  dualism  of  thinking  and  ex- 
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tended  substances,  Descartes  conceived  the  union  of  the  two 
in  man  as  a  compound  of  mind  and  body,  from  which  the 
position  that  the  soul  has  a  place  and  is  material,  inevitably 
followed.  There  a  broad  street  for  materialism  was  opened 
in  his  doctrine.  If  the  soid  has  its  seat  in  the  brain,  the 
materialists  can  easily  conclude  that  the  soul  is  the  brain, 
thinking  is  feeling,  feeling  an  activity  of  the  brain  —  nothing 
more  than  a  motion  of  the  molecules  of  the  brain.  Not 
merely  animals,  but  men  also,  are  machines,  and  nothing  but 
machines.  We  see  a  path  before  us  which  leads  straight 
from  Descartes  to  La  Mettrie,  from  the  "  cogito  ergo  mm  "  to 
the  *'  Vhomme  machine,^^  from  the  French  metaphysician  of 
the  seventeenth  to  the  French  materialism  of  the  eighteenth 
centuTj'.  This  materialism  was  indeed  a  devclojiment  of 
English  sensualism,  but  in  the  Cartesian  anthropology  it 
found  a  point  of  support  which  even  La  Mettrie  did  not 
neglect.  What  is  held  of  man  is  extended  also  to  the  uni- 
verse. The  universe  is  a  machine.  This  sentence  is  the 
theme  of  the  »ysteme  de  la  nature. 

6.  Critical  Philosophy.  —  But  we  have  already  seen  how 
weak  is  the  support  which  Cartesianism  offers  to  materialism. 
There  is  no  question,  that  from  the  principle  of  self-certainty, 
on  which  the  system  of  our  philosopher  rests,  the  logical 
path  leads  not  to  materialism  but  to  idealism.  Tlie  real  and 
truly  objective  world  can  be  no  other  than  that  which  is  per- 
ceived. Now,  we  must  carefully  decide  whether  our  concep- 
tions are  vohuitary  products  or  necessary  results  of  the 
intelligence.  Even  in  his  first  *' Meditation,"  Descartes  had 
declared  that  there  are  elementary  conceptions  which  lie  at 
the  foundation  of  all  the  rest,  without  which  no  kind  of 
conception  of  things  is  possible.  He  had  laid  special 
emphasis  upon  ipace  and  tivie  as  examples  of  such  funda- 
mental concepts-  On  further  reflection,  time  appeared  as 
a  mere  moduz  cogitandi,  as  a  conception  of  a  species  which 
our  thought  makes  and  erroneously  regards  as  a  property  of 
things  themselves.     Among  the  different  ideas  in  our  minds, 
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there  is  but  one,  not  taking  into  account  our  idea  of  God, 
Avhose  object  Descartes  proved,  —  the  idea  of  things  outside 
of  us  or  of  body  wiiose  attribxite  conaista  in  extension  or  in 
ipace.  Space  coustitutes  the  nature  of  bodies,  which,  inde- 
pendently of  our  intelligence,  exiat  as  things  in  themselves. 
Apart  from  our  idea  of  God,  space  is  the  only  one  of  our 
fundamental  conceptions  which  expresses  the  nature  of  a 
substance  independent  of  thought.  If  space  were  nothing 
but  our  conception,  the  same  would  be  true  of  matter  and 
tlie  whole  world  of  l>odies,  and  we  should  then  be  as  imme- 
diately certain  of  external  things  as  of  our  own  existence. 
Descartes  affirms  the  reality  of  space  because  he  regards 
bodies  as  things  in  themselves,  as  the  external  causes  of  our 
presentations  t»f  sense,  as  we  are  compelled  to  regard  them 
by  the  natural  instinct  of  reason.  It  would  be  a  work  of 
divine  deception  if  it  were  otherwise.  Descartes  affirmed 
that  the  idea  of  space  is  original.  His  only  reason  for  deny- 
ing the  idealistic  character  of  space  is  the  veracity  of  God. ' 
The  same  reason  ought  to  have  compelled  him  to  accept  the 
sensible  qualities  of  body  as  properties  of  things  in  them- 
selves: yet  he  declared  this  opinion  the  most  wanton  self- 
delusion,  and  insisted,  that,  m  order  to  apprehend  clearly  and 
distinctly  what  bodies  are  in  themselves,  Ave  must  strip  from 
the  conception  of  them  our  modes  of  thought  and  sensation. 
If  we  withdraw  from  our  conception  of  things  certain  con- 
ceptions, it  is  impossible  to  see  why  any  thing  should  remain 
which  is  fundamentally  different  from  thought.  According 
to  Descartes,  nothing  remains  except  space  or  extension. 
Space,  then,  must  be  that  conception  which  we  cannot  re- 
nounce, or  which  we  cannot  strip  off  from  our  act  of  conceiv- 
ing; i.e.,  the  necessary  act  of  our  intelligence.  If  extension 
and  thought  are  completely  opposed  to  each  other,  as  Des- 
cartes asserted,  there  cannot  be  in  our  thought  any  idea 
of  extension,  as  Malebranchc  rightly  inferred  from  that 
dualism.     If  there  is  in  us  the  idea  of  extension,  the  funda- 
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mental  conception  of  space,  as  Descartes  empliatically 
maintains,  thought  and  extension  are  not  opposed  to  each 
other,  hut  extension  or  space  belongs  to  the  nature  of 
thought,  to  the  constitution  of  our  reason :  space  and  tiie 
material  world  in  it  are,  then,  nothing  but  our  conception. 
Now  the  question  no  longer  is,  ^  How  are  mind  and  body  as 
opposite  substances  united?"  but,  "  How  does  the  mind  attain 
to  the  conception  of  space,  or  bow  are  thought  and  (external) 
intuition  united  ?  "  To  precisely  this  question  did  Kant  re- 
duce the  psychological  problem  of  the  doctrine  of  Descartes 
after  he  had  proved  that  space  is  nothing  in  itself,  but  is 
merely  our  conception,  the  necesiiary  intuition  of  our  reason. 
Kant  discovered  tliis  truth  by  his  critical  investigation  which 
tests  the  natural  light  of  the  senses  and  of  thought,  but  by 
no  means  presupposes  its  uifallibility.  This  is  the  turning- 
point  ill  which  not  merely  the  principle  of  philosophy,  but 
the  problem  itself,  is  transformed ;  and  the  first  inquiry  is  as 
to  the  possibility  and  conditions  of  knowledge,  and  this 
must  be  answered  before  one  decides  whether  the  nature  of 
things  is  knowable  and  in  what  it  consists.  When  Des- 
cartes appealed  to  the  veracity  of  God  and  of  nature  in 
order  to  make  the  infallibility  of  our  intelligence  dependent 
upon  it,  that  light  of  reason  in  which  bodies  appeared  as 
things  in  themselves,  he  laid  the  foxmdationa  of  dogmatic 
philosophy. 

Nevertheless,  the  problem  of  the  critical  philosophy  is  also 
contained  in  his  system,  and  in  his  first  methodological  work 
is  stated  so  clearly  that  Kant  might  have  appropriated  it 
word  for  word:  **What  is  the  nature  and  what  are  the  Urn  its 
of  the  human  knoideilge  ?  i»  the  most  important  of  queMion». 
Every  one  who  has  the  least  love  for  truth  must  once  in  his 
life  have  considered  it,  since  its  investigation  includes  the 
whole  of  method,  and,  as  it  were,  the  true  organon  of 
knowledge.  Nothing  seems  to  me  more  absurd  than  to  con- 
tend boldly  and  aimlessly  concerning  the  secrets  of  nature. 
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the  influences  of  the  stars,  and  the  hidden  things  of  the 
future,  without  having  once  inquired  whether  the  human 
mind  is  competent  to  such  investigations." 

With  this  view  of  Kant,  for  which  the  doctrine  in  the  pas- 
sage quoted  offers  a  stand-point  so  favorable  and  to  which  it 
is  apparently  so  near,  we  conclude  this  book. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

DIFFUSION    AND    DEVELOPMENT   OF   THE   CARTESIAN 
DOCTRINE. 

* 
I.    CAUTESIASTSM   IX  TDE  NETnEULAKDa. 

1.  Hie  New  Rationalism  and  U»  Opponents. 

T  I  iHE  second  half  of  tYie  seventeenth  centur}'  was  the  period 
-*-  when  the  uew  doctrine  was  more  and  more  widely  dif- 
fused and  accepted :  it  spread  from  the  Netherlandu  to 
Germany,  and  from  France  to  England  and  Italy.  It  was 
first  and  most  wddely  diffused  and  most  generally  accepted 
in  France  and  the  Netherlands,  the  two  homes  of  the  philos- 
opher. The  state  of  culture  in  these  two  countries  presented 
the  conditions  favorahle  to  its  development,  and  influences 
hostile  to  it,  though  the  character  of  both  in  France  differed 
from  that  of  those  in  Holland. 

The  independence  of  Spain,  which  the  United  Netherlands 
had  achieved  by  war ;  their  federation ;  the  republican  and 
Protestant  spiiit  of  the  people ;  the  culture  of  powerful  cities, 
particularly  a  series  of  vigorous  universities,  some  of  them 
recently  invigorated,  some  of  them  recently  founded,  and 
peculiar  in  their  character, — ^offered  to  aspiring  Cartesianisni 
free  scope  for  the  exertion  of  its  powers.  Some  deciules 
after  the  first  school  began  to  be  formed,  the  origin  of  which 
Dcacartea  himself  luul  seen,  there  waa  no  university  in  the 
United  Netherlands  in  which  the  new  ideas  had  not  gained 
admission.  Utrecht,  Leyden,  GvtJningen,  and  Franelcer  are 
particularly  to  he  mentioned.  The  new  doctrine  began  to 
be  taught  in  the  University  of  Utrecht  by  Reneri  and  Regius : 
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in  Leyden  it  reached  the  zenith  of  its  academic  influence, 
both  because  of  the  number  and  the  ability  of  its  adherents ; 
it  not  only  controlled  the  departments  of  {ihilosuphy  and 
mathematics  in  those  univei"i)ities,  but  it  strongly  influenced 
theology,  physics,  and  medicine.  The  first  labor  of  Des- 
cartes' disciples  consisted  in  commenting  upon  and  explain- 
ing his  works,  in  paraphrasing  the  moat  important  of  them, 
the  coutenta  of  which  were  by  some  even  stated  in  verse. 
Then  lacunse  were  found  in  the  system  itself,  which  required 
to  be  filled  up,  and  inferences  which  needed  to  be  modified 
and  more  ivreciscly  determined.  Therewith  began  the  modifi- 
cation {Fortbihlutii/)  of  the  system,  the  work  of  its  later 
disciples. 

We  have  seen  the  attacks  which  the  principles  of  the  new 
system  provoked.  They  proceeded  in  part  from  the  ecclesi- 
astico-theological,  in  part  from  the  philosophical  side  — 
from  the  old  Aristotelian-scholastic  and  the  new  sensualistic- 
mat-erialistic  tendencies.  The  object  of  the  first  disciples 
of  Descartes  was  to  compose  these  diflerences,  and  particu- 
larly to  adapt  the  new  doctrine  to  the  requirements  of  the- 
ology. They  followed  the  example  of  Descartes  in  relation 
to  mattei-s  of  faith.  In  liis  system  of  metaphysics,  with  its 
proofs  of  the  existence  of  God  and  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  he  had  indeed  intended  to  renew  the  alliance  between 
theology  and  pWlosophy,  faith  and  reason,  and  establish  it 
more  firmly  than  ever  before.  He  hoped  to  have  accom- 
plisiied  what  scholasticism  had  labored  for  in  vain,  the 
rationalization  of  faith.  But  his  demonstrations  by  no  means 
disposed  of  the  matter.  In  open  conflict  with  biblical  and 
ecclesiastical  conceptions,  he  had  taught  the  motion  of  the 
earth  and  the  infinity  of  the  universe.  It  was  not  enough  to 
make  theolog}'  rational,  according  to  Descartes.  The  new 
theology  had  to  prove  its  harmony  with  the  Bible ;  and  this 
could  only  be  dune  by  an  artificial  change  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  conflicting  passages  in  the  Bible,  by  an  assumption 
that  in  such  cases  the  biblical  language  was  to  be  taken  fig- 
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uratively,  in  a  word,  by  an  allegorical  explanation  —  tbe  expe- 
dient which  has  always  been  resorted  to  whenever  the 
attempt  has  been  made  to  justify  a  speculative  religious  doc- 
trine by  the  records  of  revelation.  The  natural,  philological, 
historical  interpretation  hud  to  give  place  to  the  so-called 
philosophical,  that  it  might  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the  har- 
mony which  wiui  to  be  proved.  The  Cartesian  theologians  of 
Leyden,  Groningcn,  and  Franeker  developed  and  defended 
this  theory  of  allegorical  interpretation.  Wittich  (1625- 
1688),  who  was  professor  in  Leyden,  the  most  celebrated 
teacher  in  the  university  in  his  time,  the  leader  of  the  new 
rationalism  in  the  Netherlands,  and  later  an  antagonist  of 
Spinoza,  was  the  most  distinguished  expounder  of  this  view. 
In  the  year  1059,  his*  work,  "■  On  the  Harmony  between  the 
Bible  and  Cartesianism,"  appeared.  Ajnerpool^  in  Groniugen, 
in  his  "  Cartesius  Mozaizans  "  (1GG9),  even  sought  to  prove 
that  the  Mosaic  account  of  creation  and  the  Cartesian  cos- 
mogony were  in  harmony  by  reading  the  hypothesis  of  vor- 
tices into  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  The  spirit  of  Philo 
seemed  to  have  taken  possession  of  the  Cartesians.  Their 
uncritical,  extravagant  mode  of  interpretation  went  so  far 
that  iS'cJtotajtus,  who  put  the  Cartesian  metaphysics  in  rhyme, 
compared  the  six  Meditations  with  the  six  days  of  creation  I 
Coccejui^  a  theologian  who  taught  in  Leyden  at  the  same 
time  that  Wittich  was  there,  independently  of  the  rational- 
ists of  the  jdiilosophical  school,  used  the  allegorical' mode  of 
interpretation  to  show  that  the  New  Testament  is  contained 
typologically  in  the  Old.  The  Cartesians,  and  followers  of 
Coccejus,  were,  therefore,  regarded  as  allies  by  their  op- 
ponent in  the  Netherlands,  as  the  Cartesians  and  Jansenists 
were  in  France. 

With  the  greatest  impetuosity  the  orthodox  representa- 
tives of  the  Church  in  the  Netherlands  attacked  the  new 
school  with  its  anti-hiblical  doctrines  and  its  allegorical  mode 
of  interpretation,  which  it  charged  with  treating  the  founda- 
tions of  faith  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  and  seeking  to  subject 
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theology  to  the  claims  of  reason.  They  rlemanded  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  two,  the  formal  exclusion  of  Cartesianism  from 
pulpits  and  lecturers'  chairs.  Their  leaders  were  tlie  Voe- 
tians,  who  so  influenced  the  civil  authorities,  the  academic 
curators,  and  theological  faculties,  and  excited  them  against 
the  new  doctrine,  that  enemies  appeared  arrainsfc  it  in 
Utrecht  and  Leyden,  even  in  the  lifetime  of  the  philosopher.^ 
Soon  after  the  death  of  Descartes  the  synod  of  Dort  pro- 
nounced a  prohibition  (1656)  which  was  confirmed  by  the 
decrees  of  Delft  in  the  following  year. 

But  these  measures  accomplished  nothing  of  importance. 
Their  chief  result  was  that  those  who  diffused  the  doctrine 
did  not  acknowledge  that  they  were  disciples  of  Descartes. 
When  Scerehord,  professor  of  theology  in  Leyden,  published 
his  "  Philosophical  Investigations  "  in  the  year  the  decrees 
of  Delft  were  enaeted,  he  announced  himself  as  an  inde- 
pendent thinker,  who  availed  himself  of  the  fi'eedom  of 
faith  and  of  thought  in  the  Netherlands,  to  speak  alike 
impartially  of  Aristotle  and  Thomas,  of  Patricius,  Ramus 
and  Descartes.  He  declared  ui  the  preface  that  he  was 
the  slave  of  no  philosopher,  that  he  proposed  to  be  neither 
the  scourge  nor  the  martyr,  neither  the  "Momus"  nor  the 
"  Mimus  "  of  the  authorities  of  the  schools.  Lambert  Velt- 
huysen,  a  private  individual  in  Utrecht,  and  an  advocate  of 
the  Cartesian  rationalism  even  iti  its  application  to  the  Bible, 
later  an  opponent  of  Spinoza,  defended  the  motion  of  the 
eartli,  and  said  in  the  preface  of  his  work  that  he  was  not 
a  theologian,  but  a  free  man  in  a  free  country.* 

2.  Attempts  to  Compose  Philosophical  Differences. —  Some 
of  the  physiologists  and  doctors  of  the  Cartesian  school 
sought  to  give  a  sensualistic  interpretation  to  the  system, 
and  to  give  a  materialistic  character  to  its  explanation  of 
the  relation  between  the  soul  and  body.     Regkis  in  Utrecht, 

1  Cf.  book  1.  chap.  vt.  p.  250-267. 

*  Francinquo  Hoiiilller :  Hisloire  de  la  philoaophle  Cartdsienne,  3d  iA. 
(Paris,  1B68)  t.  i.  chap.  xii.  pp.  209-271  ;  eba]).  iiU.  pp.  '>'i^2Ml. 
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and  Hooffhland  in  Leyden,  who  in  his  "  Cogitat tones"'  (1646) 
so  developed  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Descartes  that 
the  only  Cartesiauism  of  liLs  work  was  the  dedication,  made 
this  attempt  at  the  same  time.  Kegiiis  had  been  once 
praise<l  as  a  disciple,  and  Hooghland  was  the  friend,  of  the 
phiiosopher.  Descartes  regarded  Regius  as  an  apostate,  and 
{)ublicly  rejected  him ;  ^  Iloogldand,  as  a  wellHlisjxised  man 
without  a  calling  to  phiiosopliy,  and  without  understanding 
of  his  doctrine :  he  thought  his  work  as  immature,  and  he 
expressed  his  disapprobation  of  it  in  a  letter  to  the  Princess 
Elizabeth.  Descartes  would  not  enter  into  any  kind  of 
comprombe  with  these  deserters  to  those  enemies  whom  he 
had  so  forcibly  opposed  in  his  rej^Iies  to  the  objections  of 
Ilobbes  and  Gassendi.  lie  repudiated  every  attempt  to 
accommodate  his  doctrine  to  sensualism  and  materialism, 
though  he  approved  of  the  efforts  to  harmonize  it  with  the 
theology  of  the  Church,  and  even  with  the  pliysica  of  Aris- 
totle- Every  agreement  between  the  opposing  tendencies  of 
modern  i^hilosophy  seemed  to  him  the  grossest  caricature 
of  his  own  doctrine,  though  he  regarded  it  as  advantageous 
to  it  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  the  old  authorities  long 
familiar  both  in  Church  and  the  sclmols.  There  was  no 
Cartesian  sensualism  and  materialism,  but  there  was  a  Car- 
tesian theohjgy,  and  an  Aristotelian-Cartesian  philoso]phy 
of  nature  ought  to  be  possible.  In  this  way  his  doctrine 
increased  in  iiitluenue  without  losirjg  any  thing  of  its  own 
signtficance,  sijioe  its  discij)lcs  insisted  on  its  priiiciples,  and 
sought  to  reconcile  opposing  views  to  it  by  a  change  in 
their  interpretation.  Thus,  a  Cartesian  interpretation  was 
]iut  upon  the  Bible,  that  Descartes'  doctrine  miglit  appear 
biblical;  and  in  like  mauuer,  a  Cartesian  intorpretaliou  was 
given  to  Aristotle,  that  his  stamp,  as  it  were,  inigbt  be  put 
upon  the  doctrine  of  Descartes,  and  the  old  school  of  physics 
Xiii  longer  take  umbrage  at  his  doctrine.  The  most  impor- 
tant representative  of  this  trend  was  J.  Raei/,  professor  of 

1  See  book  i.  chap.  vil.  pp.  2TS-280. 
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medicine  in  Leyclen.  He  published  in  1654  his  "Clavia 
philosopliife  naturalis  seu  iutroductio  ad  naturfe  conteinpla- 
tionem  Aristotelico-Cartesiaiia : ''  he  sustained  the  same  rela- 
tion to  Aristotle  iu  the  interests  of  theology,,  that  Wittich 
did  to  the  Bible  in  the  interests  of  physics.  Descartes 
biniself  declared  that  no  one  was  better  able  to  teach  the 
new  doctrine  than  Raey.  We  shall  hereafter  have  occasion 
to  mention  Clauberg  among  the  prominent  men  of  the  later 
school:  Raey  was  his  teacher,  Wittich  his  pupil. 

The  oppositions  were  too  open  and  pronounced  to  be 
tempered  or  denied.  Descartes'  theory  of  knowledge  was 
necessarily  contested  by  the  orthodox,  and  his  doctrine  of 
mind  by  the  materialists.  According  to  the  former,  reason 
is  independent  of  authority:  according  to  the  latter,  mind 
is  independent  of  matter.  The  Groningen  professor,  Tohioi 
Andrea  (1604-1674),  endeavored  to  maintain  and  defend 
the  system  against  its  common  enemies. 

3.  Opponents  in  Lifom.  —  Of  course  those  artificial  and 
transparent  attempts  to  change  the  interpretation  of  the  old 
doctrines  were  unable  to  deceive  the  disciples  of  the  old  school 
—  physicists  as  little  as  theologians.  The  more  the  new 
d<ictrine  disguised  itself,  the  nmre  dangerous  it  necessarily- 
appeared.  Its  opponents  combined  to  attack  their  common 
enemy.  In  Lyons,  the  university  of  Catholic  Netherlands, 
the  physicist  Flempius^  with  the  approval  of  the  theologians, 
led  the  movement  against  advancing  Cartesianism.  The 
papal  nuncio  in  Brussels  supported  tiiese  zealots  by  admoni- 
tions and  prohibitions  sent  to  the  rector  of  the  university. 
The  Jesuits  took  hold  of  the  matter;  and  the  result  was, 
that  on  Nov.  20,  1663,  the  philosophical  works  of  Descartes, 
particularly  the  "Meditations,"  the  declai-atiou  against 
Regius,  the  letters  to  Dinet  and  Voetiua,  and  the  work 
upon  the  passions,  were  placed  upon  the  index  of  forbidden 
books.  That  even  the  declaration  against  Regius'  material- 
istic interpretation  of  Cartesianism  was  mentioned  in  this  pro- 
hibition, is  as  remarkable  as  that  Qamendii  works  were  not 
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prohibited.  But  in  view  of  the  objections  of  Bourdiu  iinJ 
the  mode  of  tljouglit  of  the  Jesuits,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
they  regarded  sensual  ism  as  rather  to  be  commended  than 
condemned,  precisely  because  of  its  doctrine  of  the  sensi- 
bility. But  little  resulted  from  the  Komish  prohibition  in 
Lyons  and  CathoUc  Netherlands,  but  it  was  the  more  effec- 
tive in  France.^ 

n.    FEEKCn  CAnTESIjVlsTSM. 

1.  Eccle^imtico-Political  Persecutiong.- — The  condition  of 
public  affairs  in  France,  the  natural  home  of  Cartesiauism, 
was  unfavorable  to  its  diffusion.  Both  political  and  ecclesi- 
astical power  were  centralized — ^  the  French  king  was  the 
most  absolute  of  monarchs,  to  Avhose  command  the  institu- 
tions of  learning  were  subject,  while  he  himself  was  under 
the  influence  of  the  Jesuits.  These  facts,  along  with  the 
popularity  of  Epicureanism  winch  Gasscndi  and  his  disciples 
had  revived,  and  which  was  promoted  by  the  French  spirit  of 
the  time,  were  great  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  Descartes' 
ideas.  Tlu-ee  yeara  after  the  Romish  prohibition,  the  inter- 
ment of  Descartes*  ashes  in  a  church  in  Paris  was  forbidden  ; 
and  after  permission  had  been  granted,  the  funeral  ceremony 
and  the  erection  of  a  monument  were  forbidtleu  (1G67). 
The  king  forbade  the  doctrine  of  Descartes  to  be  taught  in 
the  ColMge  Eoifid  (l{iG9),  in  the  University  of  Paris  (1671), 
and  that  of  Angers  (1675).  The  new  opinions  were  forbidden 
to  be  diffused,  "«zr  tel  est  noire  ton  plaisir,''^  The  theological 
faculty  iu  Caen  would  not  confer  degrees  upon  Cartesians 
(1667),  and  in  the  University  of  Paris  the  prohibition  was 
renewed  twenty  years  after  that  royal  command  which  had 
come  through  the  hands  of  the  archbishop.  That  such  a 
repetition  seemed  necessary  shows  how  little  the  official  per- 
secution, to  which  Descartes' doctrine  was  exposed  in  France 
from  1G70  to  1690,  succeeded  in  accomplishing  its  intended 

1  Fr.  BnailUer:  Hiat.  de  la  phll.  Cart.,  1.  cbap.  xil.  pp.  270-278 ;  chap.  xxii. 
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purpose.     Descartes*  doctrine  was   too   strong   to   be   over^ 
thrown  by  those  persecuttnns. 

The  desire  to  suppress  Cartesianism  and  to  persecute  it  so 
violently  caine  from  the  Church,  and  was  intensified  by  the 
€ccIe»iasiico-poUtical  spirit  which  then  ruled  in  France.  The 
war  agairrst  Jansenism  had  been  going  on  for  years,  and  had 
already  entered  the  stage  which  terminated  in  the  complete 
overthrow  of  the  Port-Royalists  when  the  pei-secutiun  of 
Cartesianism  assumed  its  intolerant  character.  The  new 
pliilosophy  was  regarded  as  an  ally  of  Jansenism ;  and 
Arnauld,  the  spokesman  of  the  latter,  was  a  Cartesian.  If 
the  Jansenists  were  to  be  thoroughly  overthrown,  it  would 
not  do  to  overlook  the  Cartesians,  and  the  campaign  against 
Jansenism  must  he  extended  against  Cartesianism  also.  No 
centrifucjal  tendencies  would  be  tolerated  in  tlie  French 
Church.  From  this  ecclesi;iatico-political  position,  which 
Louis  XIV.  occupied  in  union  with  the  Jesuits,  the  disciples 
of  Descartes  appeared  in  the  ranks  of  the  Jansenists,  and 
behind  them  the  threatening  Calvinists  and  Lutherans. 
This  was  the  real  motive  of  all  the  Jesuitical  polemics 
against  Cartesianism.  Its  positions  were  contested  that  its 
connection  with  Jansenism  might  be  detluced  from  its  infer- 
ences, and  from  its  connection  with  Jansenism  its  hostility 
to  the  Church.  The  sceptical  foundation  of  the  system,  the 
Cartesian  doubt,  seemed  proof  enough  that  in  this  jxiint 
the  unconditicmal  validity  of  the  authnrity  of  the  Chtirch 
was  fundamentally  denied.  But  the  manifest  contrudiction 
between  the  Cartesian  metaphj'sics  and  the  doctrine  of 
transuhstantiation  passed  for  the  real  ground  of  accusation. 
If  accidental  validity  only  is  conceded  to  forms, —  not  sub- 
stantial, as  with  the  scholastics,  —  if  they  are  nothing  but 
modifications  of  substances,  and  are  inseparably  united  with 
them,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  the  form  and  properties 
of  a  thing  to  continue  while  the  thing  itself  is  changed,  for 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  to  ap[iear  in  the  form  and 
among  the  properties  of  bread  and  wine  —  to  illustrate  the 
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principle  by  the  case  of  pve-eminent  interest  to  the  Church. 
Descartes  taught,  that,  under  all  conditions,  substance  contin- 
ues and  forms  change :  the  Church  teaches,  that,  in  the  sacra- 
ment of  tlie  eucharist,  firrras  continue  while  tlie  substance 
itself  is  changed.  According  to  Descartes'  principles,  there  is 
indeed  transformation,  but  uo  transubstantiation  :  according 
to  the  Church,  there  is,  in  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist, 
transubstantiation,  but  no  transformation.  According  to 
Descartes,  the  essence  of  body  consists  in  extension,  and  this 
in  si)ace :  it  is,  therefore,  absolutely  impossible  for  the  same 
body  to  exist  in  different  spaces  or  places.  The  real  or 
bodily  presence  of  Christ  can,  therefore,  in  no  way  exist  in 
the  sacrament.  Those  fundamental  positions  concerning 
substance  and  its  modifications,  substance  and  its  attributes, 
htiiiy  and  its  extension,  are  accordingly  aVisohitely  anti-eucha- 
rtHtic.  Denying  the  substantiality  of  forms,  and  maintaining 
that  of  extension,  they  are  in  fundamental  conflict  with  ex- 
actly that  tenet  of  the  Roman-Catholic  Church  in  which 
cultus  and  dogma  are  inseparably  interwoven.  All  these 
considerations  were  laid  before  the  philosopher  himself;  and 
in  his  reply  to  the  objections  of  Arnauld,  and  in  his  letters  to 
the  Jesuit  Mesland,  he  vainly  attempted  to  set  them  aside, 
and  to  give  to  his  S3'6tem  an  orthodox  interpretation.  The 
points  ui  dispute  related  to  metaphysical  necessities;  i.e.,  to 
such  truths  as  are  incapable  of  being  changed,  even  by  the 
will  of  God.  Had  the  question  aa  to  the  position  of  a  philo- 
sophical system  on  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  been 
of  a  merely  academic  character,  it  would  be  almost  impossi- 
ble to  comprehend  how  such  discussions  in  the  golden  age  of 
French  literature  should  have  {ilayed  such  an  imjjortant  part 
in  modern  philosophy.  But  it  was  an  ecclesiastico-poliiical 
question  of  pre-eminent  importance.  We  must  realize,  that, 
in  the  cimception  and  doctrine  of  the  sacrament  of  the 
eucharist,  the  ecclesiastical  parties  of  the  sixteenth  century 
were  divided  ;  that  at  this  point  the  great  chasm  arose  which 
tore  Protestantism  from  Catholicism,  and  eveu  separated  the 
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Lutlierans  from  the  Reformed  Church;  that  the  Jesuitical 
stress  on  cultus,  and  particularly  thtir  administration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  the  frequent  and  unspiiitual  confessing  and 
communing,  insisted  upon  hy  the  Jesuit  fathers,  was  one  of 
the  first  objects  which  the  French  Jansenists,  especially 
Arnauld,  violently  attacked;  that  in  the  age  of  Louis  XIV., 
the  question  waa  not  merely  aa  to  a  splendid  modern  litera- 
ture, but  as  to  the  complete  restoration  of  the  unity  of  the 
French  Church,  as  to  the  repression  of  Jansenism  and  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  —  we  must  realize  these 
things  before  we  can  understand  the  significance  of  the 
charge  that  Descartes'  doctrine  was  anti-eucharistic.  That 
charge  involved  the  charge  of  having  Jansenistic,  and  at 
bottom  Calvinistic,  tendencies;  of  being  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  opponents  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  the  unity 
of  the  Church  in  France.  The  question  was  not  as  to  the 
inclination  and  wishes  of  the  philosopher,  hut  as  to  the  pritV' 
ciples  of  his  doctrine.  The  Jesuit  Valoh  epitomized  the 
objections  which  they  urged  against  it  in  the  following  title : 
'*  The  Antagonism  of  the  Doctrines  of  Descartes  to  the 
Church,  and  their  Harmony  with  Calvin  *'  (1680),^ 

2.  The  Classic  Period  of  French  Literature  and  the  Su' 
prevmcij  of  Descartes  Philosophy.  —  But  these  antagonists 
were  completely  mistaken  —  however  correct  their  inferences 
may  have  been  —  when  they  regarded  the  Cartesian  philoso- 
phy as  a  matter  of  an  ecclesiastical  party,  and  supposed  that 
its  destiny  was  bound  up  with  that  of  the  Jansenists  and 
Protestants  in  France.  They  had  very  much  under-esti- 
mated its  importance  when  they  looked  upon  it  as  a  mere 
theological  revival.  It  was  a  new  theory  of  the  world,  a 
new  system  of  knowledge  and  of  nature,  shaped  and 
illumined  by  the  strictest  and  most  consistent  method  of 
thought,  based  on  the  most  certain  principles,  and  presented 
80  clearly  and  beautifully  that  it  must  have  made  a  very 
powerful   impression  upon  the  sensitive  mind  of  the  French, 

1  Ft.  Bouillier,  i.  cbapfl.  xxi.,  zxiL    See  Introdnctloa,  pp.  195-1S7. 
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and  upon  the  Augustan  age  of  tlieir  literature  and  poetry. 
Against  sucli  a  coalition  of  forces,  the  persecution  of 
ecclesiaHtical  enemies,  and  even  the  powerful  disfavor  of 
the  court,  could  accomplish  nothing  permanent.  Public 
institutions  of  learning  were  closed  to  the  Cartesian  philoso- 
phy :  it  was  diffused  in  a  surer  and  less  public  manner 
through  literature,  by  private  scieutific  circles,  by  the 
intellectual  society  of  the  metropolis  —  which  set  the  fashion 
for  the  rest  of  France.  In  the  year  163o  Richelieu  had 
founded  tlie  French  Academy  for  the  guidance  and  develop- 
ment of  the  language  and  literature.  The  uext  year 
appeared  "The  Cid"  of  the  great  ComeiUe,  in  which  the 
character  of  high  tragedy  and  the  genius  of  the  jioet  were 
perfectly  expressed:  a  year  later  Descartes  published  his  first 
works,  the  "Discours"  and  the  "Essais."  The  epoch  of 
classic  French  literature  had  begun.  When  tlie  ashes  of  the 
philosopher  were  brought^  a  generation  later,  from  Stock- 
holm to  Paris,  the  scieuiific  circles  and  societies  in  the  latter 
city  were  pei-meated  by  his  thougiits.  The  same  year 
(1666)  Colbert  founded  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
supiilemented  the  work  of  Richelieu,  by  establishing  an 
institute  wliich  was  to  sustain  the  same  relation  to  mathe- 
matics and  physics  that  the  Academy  did  to  the  French  lan- 
guage and  literature.  The  latter  reached  its  zenith  in  that 
time.  The  three  stars  of  classic  poetry  shone  at  the  same 
time,  —  Conieille,  already  setting ;  Moliere,  in  Ids  zenith ; 
Racine,  the  pupil  of  Port  Royal,  just  climbing  towards  the 
zenith :  his  "Andromache "  appeared  in  16(37,  a  poem  not 
less  characteristic  of  his  genius  than  "The  Cid"  of  the 
genius  of  Conieille. 

There  are  a  peculiar  affinity  and  harmony  of  spu'it  between 
the  great  philosopher  and  the  great  tragic  poets  of  this 
period.  The  former  set  forth  in  his  scientific  works  what 
the  latter  embody  in  their  dramas;  viz.,  the  passions  of  the 
soul.  Tlie  theme  of  their  poems  is  not  the  characteristics 
of  persons,  but  the  portraitui-e  of  passious.     To  be  able  to 
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express  these  as  powerfully  as  possible,  they  seek  the  most 
plastic  materials,  the  event  most  in  harmony  with  their  put- 
pose,  the  most  eloquent  examples.  The  actions  and  charac- 
ters which  they  bring  before  us  in  their  correct  works  are 
only  the  organs  tlu'ough  which  powerful  emotions  express 
themselves  forcibly  an  J  grandly.  There  was  one  passion 
which  Descartes  distinguis!ied  from  the  rest,  one  which  he 
considered  as  sut  generis,  as  the  noblest  and  purest  of  all.  He 
called  it  '■^ magnanimity'^  and  ^^gSnSro»itS;'"  the  nobility^of  the 
aoul — ^ self-esteem  based  on  an  heroic  self-denial.^  This  pas- 
sion in  manifold  forms  lives  in  the  poems  of  Corneille,  who 
has  been  called  the  "  great  "  because  of  this  exalted  charae- 
tenstic,  which,  with  the  rhetorical  power  that  is  characteristic 
of  the  French,  produces  agreeable  emotions.  Of  remaining 
passions,  none  is  more  powerful  than  love,  none  more  tor- 
menting than  jealousy.  These  passions  were  most  powerfully 
and  eloquently  expressed  by  the  authors  of  "  Andromache  " 
and  "  Pbiidra."  If  one  wishes  a  personal  illustration  of  that 
emotion  which  Descartes  extolled  as  ^■^magnanimiU^''  he  need 
only  recall  Corneille's  Chiinfine  in  his  "Cid/'  who,  to  avenge 
the  death  of  her  father,  did  eveiy  thing  in  her  power  to  sac- 
rifice her  lover,  the  idol  of  her  heart ;  and  she  saw  in  such 
a  denial  of  self,  the  perfection  of  strength  of  soul,  an<i  the 
cuhnination  of  fame:  "  Je  veux  que  la  voix  de  la  plttt  noire 
envie  ileve  au  del  ma  (jlotre  et  plaigne  mea  enmis,  9ackant,  que 
je  f  adore  et  que  je  te  poursuis." 

In  the  life  of  our  philosopher  himself,  and  in  his  princi- 
ples, which  brought  on  a  conflict  with  the  great  authorities 
of  the  world,  —  venerable  because  of  the  power  which  they 
have  inherited  from  the  past,  —  and  which  demanded 
personal  submission  to  them,  we  find  a  characteristic  in 
harmony  with  that  exalted  emotion  portrayed  in  the  poems 
of  Corneille. 

The  intellectual  tendencies  of  the  time,  \vhether  con- 
sciously or  not,  were  determined  by  the  influence  of  Dea> 

1  See  book  U.  chap.  Ix.  p.  431  and  followkig. 
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cartes.  A  new  species  of  poetry,  which  felt  itself  superior 
to  the  Renaissance,  and  was  filled  with  the  contjcioiisness  of 
its  greatness  and  originality,  associated  itself  with  the  new 
philosophy.  It  would  no  longer  imitate  the  ancients,  but 
would  improve  upon  them,  give  itself  rules,  and  methodi- 
cally apply  them,  that  it  might  produce  works  worthy  of 
acceptance  as  examples.  The  thoughts  of  philosophers  and 
the  inventions  of  poets  were  controlled  by  a  regular,  care- 
fully considered  art.  Descartes  was  the  first  to  discipline  the 
reason,  to  subject  it  to  an  art  of  thought,  to  realize  the  re- 
quirement upon  Avhich  he  insisted,  and  to  leave  to  his  age  a 
luminous  example  in  his  works.  His  doctrine  furnished  the 
foundation  for  a  new  work  on  logic,  "L'art  de  penser,"  written 
in  Port  Royal  by  Arnauld  and  Nicole  (lfi62):  Baileau  wrote 
a  book  on  the  art  of  poetry,  "  L'art  po<:tique,"  which  has 
been  aptly  called  the  **  Discours  de  la  m<ithode  "  of  poetry.' 
Even  in  poetry  nothing  must  please  but  reason  and  truth: 
^Aimez  done  la  raison  ;  que  tovjoura  nos  Merits  etnpruntent  (Telle 
Bettle  et  levr  lustre  et  leur  prix."  **■  Jiien  7iest  beau  que  le  %>rai  ; 
le  vrai  Beul  est  aimable  !  "  Even  in  poetry,  brevity  and  clear- 
ness, the  avoidance  of  every  thing  superfluous  and  bombastic, 
are  required.  The  most  evident  coherence,  and  therefore 
unity  of  place,  time,  and  action,  were  made  rigid  laws  for 
dramatic  works.  All  these  rules  are  just  such  as  Descartes 
would  have  laid  down  if  he  had  treated  of  the  art  of 
poetry.  They  correspond  to  his  doctrine  which  demands  in. 
the  works  produced  by  men  —  no  matter  upon  what  material 
they  work,  whether  stones,  ideas,  or  actions  —  absolute  unity 
and  the  closest  coherence.  Irregular  and  confused  accumula- 
tions from  various  ages  w^cre  as  repulsive  to  the  author  of 
the  '^  Discours  de  la  nidthode  "  in  the  sciences  as  in  houses 
and  cities.  He  would  certainly  have  objected  to  similar  ac- 
cumulations in  dramatic  works.  The  tendency,  which,  in 
the  second  half  of  the  seventh  century,  controlled  French 
mind  and  taste  in  its  greatness  as  well  as  in  its  limitations, 

1  Bouilller,  1.  cliap.  zxiii.  p.  491. 
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manifesting  itself  in  science  and  art,  even  in  the  gardens  of 
Versailles,  was  based  on  a  certain  mode  of  tlionght,  the 
principles  of  which  are  nowliere  more  distinctly  and  con- 
sciously expressed  than  in  the  doctrine  of  Descartes-  We 
can,  tlierefore,  easily  understand  that  Cartesianism  in  France 
and  Paris  was  a  power  far  greater  than  the  decrees  of  the 
king  whom  it  even  made  dependent  upon  itself,  as  it  were, 
incofjfnUo.  It  was  a  fashion  of  the  time  to  which  men  in- 
voluntarily paid  homage.  The  tendency  of  the  time  waa 
Cartesian. 

3.  Fashionable  Philosophy  mid  Satire.  —  It  is,  therefore,  no 
wonder  that  the  world  of  fashion  and  distinction  and  the 
ladies  of  the  time  cultivated  Cartesianism  or  made  a  profes- 
sion of  it.  The  Duchess  du  Maine  was  compared  with 
Queen  Christina  on  account  of  her  reverence  for  Descartes: 
the  scholarly  Dupr(5  was  called,  "?«  CartSsienne.'"  Out  of 
love  to  her  daughter,  Madame  de  Eriguon,  whose  life  was  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  the  philosopher,  Madame  de  Sdvign^ 
was  drawn  to  share  her  interests.  Jestingly  she  called  Des- 
cartes, in  her  letters  to  her  daughter,  ^^ voire  phre"  and  the 
latter,  "»ia  chere  petite  Cartisienney  She  visited  in  Brittany 
a  relative  of  the  philosoplier  who  bare  his  name,  and  wrote  to 
her  daughter,  '■'•■Je  tiens  vn  petit  morceau  de  ma  filled  She 
used  the  proverb  of  Cartesianism  in  order,  Avith  inimitable 
grace,  to  express  her  maternal  tenderness :  "  Je  pen^e^  done  je 
mis;  je  pen»e  a  vous  avec  tendresse,  done  je  vons  aime,*^  She 
gave  her  daughter  an  account  of  a  philosophical  discussion 
after  a  dinner  in  which  one  of  the  guests  had  maintained 
that  thought  depends  upon  the  senses,  and  her  son  had  de- 
fended the  contrary  opinion  according  to  Descartes.  In  one 
of  her  letters  she  aptly  and  wittily  reveals  the  hold  of  the 
new  philosophy  upon  the  society  of  the  time,  and  the  nature 
of  her  own  interest  in  the  matter  which  was  the  subject  of 
general  interest,  thougli  it  was  frowned  upon  by  the  court ; 
she  regarded  it  as  a  modern  and  fashionable  fancy,  of  which 
one    could    not  afford    to    be    ignorant:    "Corbinelli    and 
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Lamonsse  have  undertaken  to  instruct  me  in  Cartesianism. 
I  wish  to  learn  it  like  ombre,  not  in  order  to  play,  but  to  see 
others  play."  * 

As  Boon  as  a  philosophical  system  becomes  a  fashion,  it  is 
easy  to  make  it  ridiculous,  especially  if  it  collides  with  the 
opinions  of  the  world  by  app>arently  paradoxical  positions, 
and,  nevertheless,  is  cultived  by  women,  and  affected  by 
many.  It  was  inevitable,  therefore,  that  in  witty  Paris  and 
in  the  time  of  Moliire,  Cartesianism,  as  the  fashionable  phi- 
losophy, should  be  made  an  object  of  satire-  There  was  a 
harmony  unsought  between  Descartes  and  the  tragic  poeta 
in  tlieir  conception  of  human  nature  and  the  passions,  and 
the  opposition  between  Descartes  and  MoliSre  was  just  as 
natural.  The  disciple  of  Gassendi  ridiculed  the  female  dis- 
ciples of  Descartes  in  his  "Femmes  savantes"  (1672).  In 
the  tragedies  and  comedies  of  the  France  of  that  time,  in 
Cornielle  and  Molidre,  we  can  see  the  reflection  of  the  two 
opposing  currents  of  French  philosophy, — the  Cartesian 
and  Gassendish.  But  we  must  not  conceive  the  matter 
pedantically,  and  think  of  philosophical  diseipleship.  If 
Gassendi  had  not  instructed  Moli<^re,  and  if  the  latter  had 
not  been  acquainted  with  Lucretius,  whose  poem  he  trans- 
lated, he  would  have  been  in  8ym]>at!iy  with  the  sensualism 
of  the  natural  understanding,  and  opposed  to  the  dualistic 
and  spiritualistic  doctrine  of  Descartes.  He  needed  no  per- 
sonal malice  nor  that  of  a  school  to  induce  him  to  make  the 
extravagances  and  affectations  of  Descartes'  female  disciples 
ridiculous.  The  comic  poet  chose  such  subjects  as  though 
he  were  called  to  do  so.  I  shall  not  venture  to  decide 
whether,  in  the  character  of  Marphurius,  in  "Mariage 
force,"  he  was  ridiculing  the  Cartesian  doubt,  and  not  rather 
that  universal  scepticism  found  in  every  time.  In  "Femnies 
savantes,"  he  satirized,  not  exclusively,  I  admit,  but  in  some 
of  the  most  effective  passages,  the  follies  to  wbich  the 
fashion  of  Cartesianism  had  given  rise  in  women.     His  char- 

1  Boutllier,  i.  chap.  xx.  pp.  438-440. 
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acterB  are  not  pronounced  Cartesians,  but  women  who 
enthuse  in  an  unintelligent  manner  over  every  thing  that 
smacks  of  learning.  Une  praises  Plato,  another  Epicurus,  a 
third  finds  "  corpuscles  "  perfectly  lovely,  and  "  a  void  "  too 
hateful  for  any  thing,  and  thinks  herself  subtile  in  preferring 
"subtile  matter:  "  "Ji;  gotite  hien  inUuz  la  matih'e  subtile.'' 
Now,  these  are  Cartesianisma  whicli  are  treated  by  women  as 
matters  of  taste  exactly  as  though  they  were  fashionable 
articles.  "«7'atW  ses  tourbillouSy'  said  Arraande;  and  hia 
mother  continued,  '■''Moi.,  ses  mondea  tourbants,'^  MoH^re 
portrays  as  most  ridiculous  the  intense  desire  to  regard  the 
body  with  its  needs  and  impulses,  the  sensitive  nature  of 
man,  as  contemptible  stuff  {ffuenille),  the  association  with 
which  the  soul  must  regard  as  beneath  ita.  dignity.  The  mas- 
ter of  the  house,  Chrysole,  is  of  a  different  opiniun,  and  replies 
to  his  wife  entirely  in  the  style  of  Gassendi ;  "ATon  corps 
e»t  moi-mime.,  et  fen  ve>ux  prendre  soin^  guenille,  si  Von  vettt ; 
ma  gueniUe  nCest  chere."  Also  the  lover  Clitandre  wishes  to 
know  nothing  of  the  spiritualistic  doctrine  which  separates 
the  mind  from  the  senses  :  "Dc  ces  ditaehemenls  je  ne  eonnais 
point  Vart;  le  ciel  ima  deni^  cette  philomphie"  And  B<llise, 
the  most  ridiculous,  and  therefore  the  most  successful,  char- 
acter of  the  comedy,  bases  on  the  Cartesian  dualism  her 
theory  of  refined  love,  which  belongs  only  to  thinking  sub- 
stance, and  has  nothing  in  common  with  matter:  *•*■  Mais  nous 
4tablis9ong  vne  espece  d"  amour,  qxn  doit  it  re  fpure  comme  Vagtre 
du  jour :  la  gubstance,  qui  pense  y  pent  etre  repte,  mais  nous 
en  boui:^gons  la  substance  StendueJ*"  ^ 

That  a  satire  of  the  fashion  of  Cartesianism  appeared  as 
late  as  the  year  16G0,  written  by  the  Jesuit  Daniel,  and 
entitled,  "Voyage  du  monde  de  Descartes,"  proves  liow  lung- 
lived  the  "Ferames  savantes"  were.  The  author  takes  com- 
fort by  considering  past  fashions.  In  his  jests  we  recognize 
the  associate  of  Bnurdin.  The  whole  satire  sprang  from 
that  sensualistic  temper  in  which  the  Jesuits  were  in  har- 


■i  Femmes  savantei,  act  ii.  bc.  7;  ill.  2;  iv.  2;  v.  3, 


mony  with  Gassentii,  particularly  as  opposed  to  Descartes. 
"What  they  attacked  in  Cartesianism  by  objections,  accusa- 
tions, satires,  was  its  spiritualistic  character.  To  make  that 
ridiculous,  Daniel  represented  the  piiilosopher  as  the  magi- 
cian of  his  doctrine,  as  it  were,  who  had  power  to  really 
separate  the  soul  from  the  body,  to  lay  the  latter  aside  like 
a  garment  for  a  time,  and  to  make  journeys  simply  as  a  soul. 
During  such  an  absence  of  soul,  the  body  of  the  philosopher 
had  been  buried  in  Stockholm,  and  now  the  latter  dwells  in 
the  third  heavens,  engaged  in  constructing  the  universe  r»ut 
of  the  subtile  matter  which  he  found  there  in  store.  He  who 
wishes  to  solve  the  riddle  of  the  universe  in  the  easiest  way 
must  visit  this  architect  of  the  world  up  there  in  his  work- 
shop ;  it  is  only  necessary  for  such  an  one  to  throw  off  his 
body,  and  set  out  upon  his  journey  as  pure  soul ;  and  tiiis 
can  very  easily  be  done  by  a  well-trained  Cartesian,  since  the 
master  had  bestowed  upon  his  disciples  his  own  miraculous 
powers.  In  this  way,  a  disciple,  eager  for  knowledge,  made 
his  "  Voyage  du  monde  de  Descartes."  ^ 

The  spiritualism  of  Descartes'  doctrine  was  a  result  of 
its  dualistic  conception  of  the  relation  between  the  mind 
and  the  body,  and  that  contains  the  questions  which  gave 
rise  to  the  first  attempt  to  critically  develop  the  system. 

t  Boalltier,  I.  chap.  xz.  p.  443;  chap.  xzTii.  p.  £76. 


1.  Mohault   and  RSgia. 

A  MONG  the  Freneli  Cartesians  who  were  prominent  in 
^'-^  the  diffusioti  and  development  of  Cartesianism,  both 
by  their  oral  discussions  and  their  writings,  especial  men- 
tion should  be  made  of  Mohault  of  Amiens  (1620-1672), 
the  soivin-law  of  Clerselier,  and  Sylvain  Reyia  of  Angers 
(1632-1707).  The  former  was  a  man  with  a  talent  for 
mechanical  invention;  and  by  his  lectures  on  phj^sics, — 
delivered  in  Paris  ou  Wednesdays,  —  and  the  explanations 
and  disputations  connected  with  them,  he  won  a  very  large 
audience,  in  which  all  classes  of  society  were  represented, 
for  the  new  doctrine,  and  by  his  work  on  physics  ("  Traitd  de 
physique")  he  extended  the  influence  of  his  instruction  far 
beyond  France-  A  year  before  his  death,  his  "Entreticns  de. 
phi!osophie  "  appeared,  in  wliich  be  sought  to  reconcile  the 
Cartesian  doctrine  with  the  Aristotelian  physics,  and  the 
theology  of  the  Church,  in  the  manner  with  which  we  have 
already  become  acquainted  in  the  Netherlands.  He  was 
the  man  who  brought  that  testimonial  from  the  Queen  of 
Sweden  which  opened  the  door  of  St.  Genevieve  for  the 
ashes  of  Descartes.  R<5gis  was  his  pupiU  and  was  sent  by 
the  Cartesian  society  in  Paris  to  the  southern  part  of  France 
to  teach  the  new  doctrine  there :  in  the  years  1GG5-71  he 
was  thus  engaged,  first  in  Toulouse,  theu   in  Montpellier, 
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with  tlie  most  extraordinary  success.  When  lie  returned  to 
Paris  to  continue  tlie  lectures  of  his  teacher,  the  persecution 
of  Cartesiaiiism  with  which  we  are  ac(^uainled  had  begun. 
At  the  advice  of  the  archbishop,  Rtfgis  felt  obliged  to  dis- 
continue his  lectures,  and  was  unable  until  1G90  to  publish 
his  "System  de  iiliilcjsopbic,"' which  contained  in  four  parts 
logic,  metaphysics,  iihysics,  and  morals. 

What  particularly  attracts  our  attention  in  his  works  is 
not  so  much  the  deviations  from  Descartes  in  his  ethics  and 
prjlities  in  the  direction  of  llubbes,  and  in  his  ddctrine  of 
ideas  towards  Gassendi,  as  his  modification  of  Cartesianisni 
in  reference  to  the  relation  between  God  and  the  world, 
soul  and  body.  In  these  points  we  find  ideas  in  harmony 
with  Occasionalism,  and  particularly  with  Malebranche.  If 
God  is,  strictly  siieaking,  tlie  only  substance,  he  is  the  only 
real  cause.  We  must,  therefore,  distinguish  between  the 
primary  causality  of  God  and  the  secondary  causality  of 
tilings.  But  if  the  divine  activity  is  truly  original,  it  alone 
also  truly  produces,  and  natural  things  must  be  regarded 
as  intermediate  causes  or  instruments  through  which  God 
works.  They  are  not  forces,  but  only  *■-  instruments."  From 
this  point  of  view,  the  natural  interaction  between  soul  and 
body  necessarily  appears  as  the  result  of  the  divine  will: 
througli  the  body  God  causes  the  processes  in  the  soul  to 
arise,  tlirough  the  soul  the  motions  in  the  body.  Now,  the 
instrumental  cause  has  indecil  no  producing  causality  of  iU 
own,  but  only  acts  in  connection  with  the  divine  will,  whicli 
it  influences,  and  whose  action  it  modifies,  as  the  nature  of 
the  instrument  docs  the  activity  of  the  artist.  Rt^gis  thus 
leaves  something  to  the  soul  that  depends  upon  the  soul 
itself;  it  cannot  produce  uioiiou,  though  it  can  indeed  deter- 
mine its  direction  ;  it  is  a  director,  not  a  producer,  of  motion. 
Thus  the  divine  and  human  will  concur  in  tlie  {iroduction 
<if  the  bodily  motions  which  correspond  to  the  processes  of 
the  soul.  The  relation  of  the  two  substances  remains,  there- 
fore, undetermined  and  indefinite.     If  one  determines  and 
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changes  the  direction  of  a  motion,  he  thereby  causes  motion. 
We  may  regard  R6gia'  pcibition  as  an  attempt  to  harmouize 
Cartesian  ism,  not  merely  with  its  sensualistic  opposite,  but 
also  with  the  innovations  which  had  already  appeared  within 
the  Cartesian  school  itselT.  By  the  latter,  we  mean  the 
theories  of  the  French  Occasional  Lsts,  and  of  Malehranche, 
whose  principal  works  were  published  before  those  of  Rdgis 
were  written.  Scarcely  had  the  latter  entered  upon  that  bril- 
liant career  of  instruction  in  Toulouse,  when  French  Occa- 
sional ism  appeared  in  the  wi'itings  of  two  older  Cartesians.^ 

2.  De  la  Fonje  and  Cordemoy.  —  In  the  year  lOtiC,  the 
physician  and  physiologist,  Louis  de  la  Forge^  a  friend  of 
Descartes,  and,  with  Clerselier,  the  editor  of  "Traits  de 
rhomnie,"  published  his  work  "  On  the  Human  Soul,  its 
Powers  and  Activities,  also  its  Union  with  the  Body  accord- 
ing to  the  Principles  of  Descartes,"  and  the  advocate  Gitaud 
de  Cordemoy^  liis  six  "  Philosophical  Essays  on  the  Difference 
between  Soul  and  Body."*  The  relation  of  the  two  sub- 
stances in  respect  to  both  their  union  and  separation  is  the 
most  important  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  these  works. 

De  la  Forge  explains  the  connection  between  soul  and 
body  as  the  work  of  the  divine  will,  and,  in  like  manner,  the 
interaction  between  the  two,  with  the  exception  of  those 
motions  which  depend  upon  our  will  which  he  regards  as 
voluntary.  The  human  soul,  accordingly,  appears  as  the 
producing  and  immediate  cause  of  all  conscious  and  volun- 
tary actions  (motions)  ;  God,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the 
producing  and  immediate  cause  of  all  unconscious  and 
involuntary  processes.  As  to  the  latter,  the  bodily  impres- 
sion cannot  cause  the  conception,  but  only  occasion  God  to 
cause  it,  and  conversely.  He  thus  jnaintaiued  one-half  of 
Occasionalism.     He  accepted  Occasionalism   except  in   the 

>  Concerning  Rohault  and  Breis,  of.  Bouillicr,  1.  chap.  xxiv.  pp.  SOS-^IO, 
61T-524. 

■  LouiM  de  la  Forge :  Traitf  do  I'Ame  bumnine,  de  sea  facultda  et  roi]r>tioTis  «t 
de  son  union  avec  le  corps  d'apr&s  les  principes  de  Descartea.  t'ovdcmoy : 
DiuBitulioua  pliilosophitjafiS  but  le  duweiauoiuDt  de  I'&me  et  du  corps. 
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case  of  the  so-called  voluntary  motions.  If  these  are  not 
in  fact  vohmtary,  and  if  they  are  as  independent  of  our 
will  as  they  are  of  our  knowledge,  we  must  declare  that 
the  human  will  causes  no  bodily  actions  whatever,  and, 
on  the  basis  of  Dualism,  carry  out  the  theory  of  Occasion- 
alism. 

Cordemoy  took  this  step.  He  was  the  first  Occasion alist 
among  the  French  Cartesians,  and  his  Occasionalism  was  due 
to  the  logical  development  of  his  dualist ic  priueii>!cs.  There 
is  but  one  active  cause,  as  there  is  but  one  kind  of  self- 
active  being;  viz,,  mind,  or  will.  Bodies  have  no  wills,  there- 
fore they  are  not  causes.  No  body,  as  such,  can  change 
another  body,  none  can  affect  the  mind.  Thinking  sub- 
stances are  fundamentally  different  from  extended  ones. 
The  human  mind  (will),  therefore,  cannot  move  a  body,  and 
it  has  just  as  little  power  to  direct  motion.  There  is  but  one 
cause  that  moves  body,  and  there  is  but  one  that  causes  the 
interaction  between  mind  and  Ijody  ;  and  that  is  in  both 
cases  the  divine,  because  infinite  and  all-powerful,  Will. 
When  two  bodies  meet,  neither  of  itself  moves  the  other, 
but  their  collision  is  only  the  occasion  upon  which  the 
cause  that  moved  the  first  body  moved  the  second  also.  If 
mind  and  body  exist  together  in  man,  and  the  will  puts 
forth  a  volition  to  make  a  definite  movement  in  an  organ 
of  the  body,  the  volition  is  only  the  occasion  upon  which 
God  60  causes,  and  so  directs,  the  motion  that  it  corresponds 
to  the  jiurpose.  Our  will,  therefore,  is  not  the  efficient,  but 
only  the  occasional,  cause  of  motion :  motion  takes  place 
independently  of  us,  voluntary  as  well  as  involontary.  Our 
will  causes  neither  motion  nor  its  direction.* 

The  principles  of  Occasionalism  were  stated  in  the  clearest 
manner  by  Cordemoy,  and  we  see  how  far  R^gis  remained 
behind.  But  the  Occasionalistic  system  had  been  developed 
still  more  comprehensively  and  profoundly  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  had  taken  a  course  similar  to   that  from  De  la 


i  BouiUler,  i.  chap.  xxiv.  pp.  fill-AlO. 
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Forge  to  Cordemoy ;  viz.,  from  Clauberg  to  Geulincx.  The 
logical  development  and  application  of  the  dualistic  princi- 
ples of  Descartes  was  the  animating  thought  that  found 
expression  in  different  tendencies. 


II.    THE    eCnOOL    IN    THE    NETnERLANDS. 

1.  Clmtherg.  —  John  Clauherg  of  Solingen  in  Westphalia 
(1622-1665)  had  heard  Tobias  Andrea  in  Groningen^  had 
become  acquainted  with  Clerselier  and  De  la  Forge  during  a 
visit  to  France,  and  then  continued  his  philosophical  studies 
in  Leyden  under  Raey,  where  he  gave  special  attention  to 
physics,  before  he  began  to  teach  philosophy  in  Herborn. 
He  \va9  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Duis- 
burg  during  the  last  tliirteen  years  of  his  life  (1052-1665). 
A  German  by  hirth,  and  convinced  of  the  philosophical 
destiny  of  his  mother-tongue,  Clauberg  was  one  of  the  first 
to  teach  philosophy  in  the  German  universities.  He  was  full 
of  enthusiasm  for  Cartesianisni,  and,  except  the  Holy  Scrij> 
tures,  lie  valued  no  works  more  highly  than  those  of  Des- 
cartes, and  he  labored  with  untiring  zeal  to  defend  and 
explain  them.  In  reply  to  the  theological  opponents  of  Car- 
tesianisni,—  Revins  in  Leyden,  with  whom  we  are  already 
acquainted,  and  his  own  associate  Lentulus  in  Herborn,  —  he 
wrote  his  "  Defensio  Cartesiana  '*  (1652) :  he  explained  the 
'•Meditations,"  defended  the  Cartesian  doubt  as  the  path  to 
truth  ("Jnitiatio  philosophi"),  and  wrote  a  logic  which 
served  to  develop  the  system,  sought  to  unite  the  old  and 
new  philosophy,  and  may  be  regarded  us  a  forerunner  of  the 
French  manual,  "  L'art  de  penser." 

None  of  his  works  has  a  greater  claim  on  our  interest  than 
the  essay  "On  the  Union  of  Soul  and  Body  in  Man"  ("De 
animee  et  corporis  in  homine  conjunctione  ").  The  fact  of 
the  mutual  influence  of  soul  and  body  cannot  be  explained 
by  natural  laws  in  view  of  their  substantial  difference,  but 
must  be  regarded  as  a  miracle,  due  to  the  exercise  of  divine 
power.     But  the  soul,  because  of  its  essence,  is  far  more 
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powerful  than  the  body  ;  it  has  more  power  over  the  body 
than  the  body  has  over  it ;  it  eannot  produce  the  iiiution  of 
the  body,  but  it  can  indeed  direct  it ;  it  is  not  its  pliysical 
but  its  '-'■moral  cause."  To  use  Descartes'  figure,  it  is  related 
to  the  body  like  a  driver  to  a  wagon  :  the  wagon  is  moved 
by  t!ie  horses,  but  the  driver  deternunes  tlieir  course.  But 
the  body  can  exert  no  iajluence  what^^ver  upon  the  soul :  it  is 
coropletely  incapable  of  any  psychical  effect.  Its  impres- 
sions and  motions  merely  precede,  prepare  for,  i.e.,  occasion^ 
the  corresponding  psyeliical  changes,  but  do  not  cause  them. 
The  soul  exercises  a  directive  power  upon  the  body:  upon 
occasion  of  the  bodily  impressions,  it  produces  the  con-e- 
spouding  impressions  by  virtue  of  its  own  tiiiukiug  nature. 
Accordingly,  in  conipurisnu  with  either  God  or  body,  it  is 
not  so  important  as  it  ought  to  be  on  the  principles  of 
dualism.  Clauberg  reminds  us  of  La  Forge  in  limiting  Occa- 
sionalism to  the  inlluences  of  the  body,  and  of  Regis  in 
ascribing  a  directive  inHucnce  to  the  human  will  on  the 
bodily  motions;  though  Utigis,  later  than  Cordemoy,  retraced 
his  steps,  aud  resumed  the  stand-point  of  old  Cartcsianiam, 
while  Clauberg  only  departed  further  from  it,  and  in  the 
vacillations  and  half-heartediiess  of  his  Occasionalism  he 
may  be  regarded  as  liavitjg  entered  upon  the  path  that 
terminated  in  the  critical  development  of  it^ 

2.  Balthasar  Bekker.  —  From  the  Cartesian  dualism,  it  fol- 
lows that  God  is  the  only  real  substance  and  the  primitive 
source  of  poAver,  the  only  producing  cause  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word,  in  comparison  with  whom  natural  things  have 
only  a  secondary,  instrumental,  occasional  efficiency,  and  the 
mutual  influence  of  soul  and  body  exists  only  by  virtue  of 
the  divine  will.  Motion  in  bodies,  and  knowlecige  in  minds 
are  caused,  and  the  first  cause  of  both  is  God.  No  being 
except  God,  therefore,  can  exert  a  causative  force  upon 
minds  and  bodies,  and,  therefore,  upon  man,  who  consists  of 
the  two.     This  fact  overthrows  a  whole  class  of  generally 

1  Bouilller,  I.  cbap.  xiii.  pp.  293-208. 
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accepted  opinions.  If  there  are  intermediate  beings  between 
God  aud  us,  spirits  below  God  and  of  a  stipevnatural  character, 
they  cannot  exert  any  influence  whatever  upon  man,  nor  can 
they  alter  tlie  uatui'e  of  tilings  at  all.  By  the  light  of  rea- 
Bon,  we  see,  as  Descartes  proved,  only  the  reality  of  God, 
minds  and  bodies :  we  see  in  bodies  no  property  except 
extension,  no  activity  except  mechanical  motion,  and,  in 
minda,  nothing  but  understanding  and  will.  We  must, 
therefore,  deny  that  these  intermediate  beings  (demons) 
exert  any  power  in  the  world  of  things,  and  indeed  we  dare 
dispute  even  their  existence.  There  are  undoubtedly  many 
worlds  unknown  to  us,  and  many  unknown  beuigs ;  but  there 
are  no  demonic  actions,  and,  therefore,  no  demonic  causes, 
at  least  none  capable  of  appearing  to  us,  and  exerting  an  in- 
fluence upon  lis.  In  this  point,  the  new  rationahsm  opposes 
all  demonology,  and  attacks  a  multitude  of  opinions  which 
have  been  entertained  in  the  most  different  forms  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  were  entertained,  as  it  were,  in  the  very 
presence  of  Descartes'  doctrine.  There  are,  as  objects  of 
knowledge  and  reasonable  belief,  neither  demons  nor  angels, — 
either  good  or  bad,  —  no  souls  of  men  separate  from  the  body, 
returning  to  the  world  of  apparitions, — either  happy  or 
damned,  —  neither  Devil  nor  ghosts, — hence  no  leagues  with 
the  Devil,  and  no  magic  based  upon  it,  —  neither  enchanters 
nor  witches,  no  power  capable  of  enchanting  men  and  tilings 
in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  nature;  in  a  word,  no  "en- 
chanted world."  What  throws  light  upon  the  world  is 
reason,  and  faith  in  God,  which  is  based  upon  it :  what 
bewitches  and  enchants  it  is  frnpergtition,  the  objects  of 
which  are  demons,  and  which  is  itself  produced  by  ignorance 
and  deceit.  We  can  judge  what  strength  and  courage  of 
conviction  were  necessary  to  maintain  such  a  position  in  a 
century  in  which  the  existence  of  the  Devil  was  firmly  be- 
lieved by  orthodox  Christians  and  people  in  general,  and 
with  such  strength  that  witches  were  burnt  in  the  name  of 
justice.     It  was  a  preacher  in  the  Netherlands,  and  a  doctor 
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of  theology,  who  developed  this  bold  position  with  such 
energy  and  thoroughness  that  bis  work  became  famous,  was 
hotly  attacked  by  some,  aud  imitated  by  many.  lie  paid  the 
penalty  for  it  by  losing  Jiis  position  and  by  being  excluded 
from  the  communion  of  the  churches,  a  sacrifice  to,  and  a 
proof  of,  his  iidelity  to  his  convictions.  He  was  the  boldest 
and  most  interesting  of  the  Cartesian  theologians- 

Balthasar  BekJcer  of  West  Friesland  (1034-1098)  began 
to  preach  soon  after  the  completion  of  his  studies  (which 
he  had  begun  in  PVanekcr,  and  continued  in  Groningen)  in 
the  village  of  Oosterlittens ;  afterwards  be  went  to  France, 
where  he  labored  until  1674,  when  he  accepted  a  call  to 
Lonen,  and  three  years  later  to  Weesop;  sliortly  after  he 
was  invited  to  Amsterdam  (1079),  but  he  lost  his  position  in 
consequence  of  his  principal  work  (16&4).  lie  had  already 
excited  the  suspicion  and  hatred  of  the  orthodox  by  an 
earlier  work:  now  he  was  suspended  from  his  position  by 
the  authorities  of  the  cily,  and,  since  he  remained  loyal  to 
his  convictions,  he  was  dismissed  from  it  by  order  of  the 
synod. 

His  first  work,  published  in  16G8,  contained  his  philosophical 
creed,  —a  defence  of  Cartesianism  ("  De  philosophia  Cartesi- 
ana  aduionitio  Candida  et  sincera"):  the  second,  an  "■Investi- 
gation of  Comets,"  written  in  the  language  of  the  Netherlands, 
opened  the  campaign  against  superstition,  which  he  attacked 
in  the  form  of  fear  of  comets.  In  1680  the  dreaded  heavenly 
body  had  appeared,  and  the  minds  of  men  were  thrown  into 
ten-or.  On  this  occasion,  and  with  a  similar  purpose,  Pierre 
Baffle  published  in  Rotterdam  at  the  same  time  (1083)  his 
work  on  comets.  Bekker^s  comprehensive  and  great  work, 
written  in  tlie  tongue  of  the  Netlierlands,  was  published  in 
the  years  1691-94  under  the  title,  "The  Enchanted  World  " 
("De  Betoverde  Weerekl"),  and  gave  in  four  books  a  com- 
plete and  methodical  discussion  of  his  subject.  The  first  book 
gives  an  account  of  faith  in  demons  as  it  is  found  in  different 
peoples  and  religions,  in  the  lieathcns  of  ancient  as  well  as 
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modern  times,  in  Jews  and  Mohammedans,  in  Cfttholic  and 
Protestant  Christiatis,  and  thus  fixes  the  subject  to  be 
investigated  in  its  entirety.  In  the  following'  books,  the 
matter  itself  is  examined :  in  the  second,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  reas.on  and  the  Bible ;  in  the  third  and  fourth,  from 
that  of  the  facts  which  are  urged  as  proofs  of  demons ;  viz., 
the  magical  arts,  —  particularly  enchantment  and  prophesy- 
ing,—  the  appearances  of  spirits,  and  the  demonic  states  of 
being  possessed.  The  author  then  distinguished  ti-aditional 
doctrines  and  testimonies  from  exi>erience8  —  subjective 
in  their  origin  —  to  which  people  appeal,  and  which  they 
allege  as  present  actual  facts  in  proof  of  demonology.  Bek- 
ker  took  this  occasion  to  recount  a  number  of  facts  that  had 
come  under  his  own  experience  and  observation,  and  which 
had  convinced  him  of  the  nullity  of  the  pretended  denion- 
ologieal  facts.  (The  above  biographical  account  is  based  on 
these  statements  of  tlie  fourth  book.)  The  faith  of  Chris- 
tians in  demonSt  particularly  that  of  the  Reformed  C?iurch^ 
was  the  real  object  against  which  Bekker's  entire  work  waa 
directed.  It  was  the  faith  in  the  Devil  and  in  leagues  with 
the  Devil,  in  enchanters  and  witches,  wliich  he  sought  to 
completely  destroy.  He  wished  to  prove  to  the  Church  that 
its  faith  in  demons  was  rooted  in  superstition.  His  argu» 
ments  were  drawn  in  the  main  from  three  sources;  viz., 
from  the  historical  origin  of  the  Christian  faith  in  demonol- 
ogy, from  pure  reason,  and  from  the  Bible- 
Faith  in  demons,  like  the  faith  in  a  plurality  of  gods  to 
which  it  belongs,  is  of  pagan  origin,  and  waa  inherited  by 
primitive  Christianity  from  paganism.  It  penetrated  primi- 
tive Christianity,  and  it  became  powerful  in  the  Rmnish 
Church,  in  the  faith  and  cultus  of  which  it  formed,  along 
with  magic,  an  essential  element.  This  element  was  partly 
destroyed,  partly  preserved,  by  the  Reformation,  and  ac- 
cepted by  it  as  an  inheritance  from  Catholicism :  this  is 
particularly  true  of  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  Devil. 
Thus,  the  belief  in  demons  and  magic  in  the  Romish  Church 
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is  nothing  but  paganism  in  Christianity,  and  the  belief  of 
the  Refurnietl  Church  in  the  existence  of  the  Devil  is  noth- 
ing but  Pnpncy  in  Protestantism.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
Berious  errors  of  the  time  to  detest  the  Roinisli  Church  on 
account  of  things  which  we  admire  in  pagan  religions,  and 
not  to  see  tliat  these  things  have  remained  in  their  essence, 
having  merely  changed  their  forms.  And  it  is  just  as 
absurd  to  regard  the  Romish  Ctiurch  as  the  Avork  of  the 
Devil,  and  the  Pope  as  Anticlirist,  and  still  continue  under 
the  yoke  of  papal  authority  by  believing  in  the  power  of  the 
Devil.  Until  we  have  entirely  broken  with  the  <authority 
of  the  Church  and  its  traditions,  we  have  no  right  to  detest 
the  Papacy,  since  that  is  inseparable  from  the  authority  of  the 
Church.  To  Papists  we  should  say,  "  Your  faitli  in  demons, 
and  your  magic,  is  pagan :  why,  tlierefore,  do  you  hate  pagan- 
ism?" To  Prote-stants,  "Your  belief  in  demons  and  the  Devil 
is  Catholic:  why,  therefore,  do  you  hate  Papacy,  and  admire 
paganism?"  The  Reformed  Church  sustains  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  Papacy  t!iat  the  Papacy  does  to  pagan  religions: 
they  have  inherited  and  accepted  their  superstitions,  and 
condemned  the  faith  from  which  they  received  them.* 

The  philosopldcal  stand-point  from  which  Bekker  proved 
that  demonic  effects  are  unknowable,  tliat  belief  in  demons 
is  absurd,  and  that  superstition  comes  from  paganism,  was, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  the  Cartesian^  which  is  based  on 
the  dualism  of  (Jod  and  the  world,  mind  and  body.  He 
rejected  the  Spinozistic  conception  of  God,  and  conceived 
the  relation  between  the  soul  and  body,  not  strictly  accord- 
ing to  Occasionalism,  but  according  to  the  old  Cartesianism, 
which  according  to  its  jirinciples  denied  the  natural  inter- 
action of  the  two,  yet  admitted  it  as  a  fact,  God  alone  can 
exert  power  upon  nature :  man  is  the  only  finite  being  whose 
mind  has  any  power  over  hia  own  body.  Hence  all  faith  in 
demons  is  without  foundation." 

1  The  Enchaiitefl  World,  book  i.,  cti?efly  xxiv.,  sees.  lfJ-22. 
<  lb.,  Iwok  ii.,  chiefly  i,,  3-13,  ii.  4,  iii.  1,  iv.  8,  vl.  11,  vil. 
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But  all  .arguments  against  demons  and  their  activity  are 
destitute  of  cogency,  so  long  a3  they  are  opposed  by  the 
Bihle^  which,  in  so  many  places,  speaks  of  the  appearance  of 
angels  and  the  Devil,  of  good  and  bad  spirits,  of  archangeLi, 
and  of  Satan.  The  author  of  "  The  Enchanted  World  "  was 
a  firm  believer  in  the  Bible:  he  dared  not,  and  would  not, 
doubt  what  lie  found  there.  Hence,  in  order  to  be  certain 
that  there  are  no  demonological  actions  in  the  world,  that 
there  is  no  iiiftnence  exerted  by  supernatural  agents,  he  had 
to  convince  himself  that  these  things  are  not  asserted  by 
the  Bible.  To  gain  this  conviction,  and  state  the  grounds 
of  it  in  detail,  was  plainly  the  most  difficult  problem  of  his 
works:  and  it  is  evident  from  some  of  its  statements,  that  it 
required  many  years  to  bring  the  perceptions  of  his  reason 
into  harmony  with  his  faith  in  the  Bible.  Thus,  for  example, 
he  had  for  a  long  time  literally  understood  and  accepted 
the  history  of  the  fall,  and  the  temptation  of  the  Devil  who 
is  spoken  of  as  a  serpent.  After  he  had  repeatedly  and 
carefully  examined  all  the  passages  pertaining  to  this  sub- 
ject along  with  the  necessary  philological  considerations,  be 
had  reached  this  conclusion:  (1)  that  none  of  the  passages 
in  question  teach  any  thing  concerning  the  origin  and 
nature,  property  and  order,  of  good  and  evil  spirits,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  Scriptures  contiiin  no  doctrine  of  detnons  ; 
(2)  that  none  of  then)  assert  an  immediate  activity  of  angels 
(good  spirits)  upon  men,  or  (3)  the  real  activity  of  the 
Devil.  When  angels  appear,  it  is  never  as  independent 
beings,  hut  either  as  intermediate  causes  or  instruments  of 
the  divine  i)0wer,  or  as  images  and  signs  (rhetorical  figures) 
of  the  presence  of  God;  or  finally,  wlien  they  appear  in 
bodily  form,  and  cut  and  drink,  as  did  those  messengers 
who  were  sent  to  Abraham  and  Lot,  they  are  not  super- 
natural beings,  but  men.  When  God  is  spoken  of  as  coming 
on  tiic  wings  of  cherubim  and  of  the  wind,  the  clierubim 
are  evidently  to  he  understnod  in  the  same  figurative  sense 
as  the  wind  \  and  when  the  heavenly  hosts  of  worshipping 
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Spirits  are  mentioned  as  surntunding  the  throne  of  God, 
angels  mean  nothing  but  the  throne;  and  both  are  imnges 
of  Imman  forms  tryitig  to  glorify  God.  The  idea  of  the 
Devil,  on  the  otlier  liand,  as  an  independent  spirit  arruyed 
against  God,  having  and  exerting  a  power  of  his  own  in 
the  world,  and  possessing  a  kingdom  on  earth,  is  perfectly 
absurd.  Where  the  Bible  speaks  of  the  a])peanng  and 
actions  of  the  Devil,  we  mnst  interpret  it  cither  aUeijorically 
as  in  the  history  of  the  temptTtion  in  Paradise,  and  in  the 
controversy,  mentioned  in  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  between  the 
archangel  and  Satan  over  the  corpse  of  Mnses,  or  the  nar- 
rative relates  to  a  vision  as  in  the  history  of  the  temptation 
of  Jesus,  In  all  other  cases,  the  occurrence  is  referred  to  the 
Devil  by  the  interpreters  of  the  Senptnres  throngh  a  mis- 
understanding, while  in  reality  the  narration  refers  oidy  to 
divine  or  merely  human  actions.  Thus,  it  was  not  Satan 
who  caused  the  sufferings  of  Job,  but  God  who  tried  him ; 
and  it  was  not  the  persecutions  of  the  Devil  which  Paul 
had  to  endure,  but  those  of  evil  men,  whether  the  officer 
with  his  scourge,  or  the  enemies  of  the  apostle  with  their 
standers.' 

This  was  the  attitude  of  our  theologian  towards  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  To  harmonize  his  faith  in  the  Bible  with 
his  disbelief  in  the  Devil,  he  interpreted  the  Bible  in 
harmony  with  the  laws  of  nature,  only  he  confined  this 
method  to  the  explanation  of  demonic  miracles  while  he 
acknowledged  the  divine  as  worthy  of  belief.  Later  rational- 
ism extended  the  natural  mode  of  explanation  to  all  miracles. 
As  to  the  question  of  biblical  miracles,  there  are  three  points 
of  view.  The  orthodox  say,  "  Miracles  are  worthy  of  belief 
because  they  are  narrated  in  the  Bible."  Rationalists  say, 
"They  are  not  worthy  of  belief,  therefore  they  are  not 
narrated  in  the  Bible."  Those  who  occupy  the  third  point 
of  vieWj  which  is  later  than  the  two  preceding,  affirm  their 

1  lb.,  TK>nk  ii.,  clilefly  viil.;  ix.,  b<!c.  11;  x.  18-23;  xi.  12,  13;  xiv.;  xv.  9; 
XvUl.  3-12;  XX.  SS-ai;  xxl.;  xxiil. 
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minor  premise  though  their  conclusion  is  negative.  They 
say,  "Miracles  are  not  worthy  of  belief  although  they  are 
narrated  in  the  Bible."  The  second  of  these  points  of  view 
was  Bekker^  supported  by  the  rationalism  of  the  Cartesian 
doctrine;  though  he  by  no  means  occupied  that  attitude 
towards  all  the  miracles  of  the  Bible,  but  only  towards 
the  accounts  of  demons.  That  is  the  remarkable  position 
of  this  man  in  the  history  of  philosophy  and  theology. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE  SYSTEM  OP  OCCASIONALISM. —ARNOLD  GEULlNCX. 
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I.    QBUUNCX'  UFB  AND  WRITINOa. 

rilHE  special  representative  of  Occasionalism  in  its  com- 
-^  plete  and  systematic  form  came  from  Catholic  Nether- 
lands,—  Arnold  GettUncx^  of  Antwerp  (1G25-1GG9),  a  pupil, 
and  afterwards  a  teacher,  in  the  University  of  Lyons.  He 
here  studied  philosophy  and  medicine,  took  his  doctor's 
degree,  and  for  twelve  years  delivered  lectures  on  philosophy^ 
—  the  last  six  as  the  first  representative  of  the  department. 
His  lectures  were  attended  by  a  large  and  enthusiastic  crowd 
of  students  until  he  was  forced  to  stop,  and  flee  in  a  state 
of  the  greatest  destitution  to  Leyden,  where  he  was  hospi- 
tably and  benevolently  received  by  the  Cartesian  Heidanus. 
Through  his  influence,  Geulincx,  after  he  went  over  to  the 
Reformed  Churchy  was  permitted  to  deliver  private  lectures 
in  the  University  of  Leyden,  which  were  indeed  as  well 
attended,  though  they  were  not  so  lucrative,  as  those  in  Lyons. 
The  assistance  of  Heidanus  was  to  him  a  deliverance.  He 
himself,  in  the  preface  of  his  logic,  called  the  misfortune  that 
had  overtaken  him  a  ^^naufraginm  rertim;'"  and  Bontekoe, 
who,  under  the  name  Philaretus,  published  his  most  impor- 
tant work  after  his  death,  placed  on  the  titlcpage  the 
words  "  pout  triiiia  auctoria  fataJ"  His  position  must  have 
been  desperate  at  that  time,  since  Philaretus  saj-s  in  the 
preface  that  he  must  have  starved  or  begged  if  Heidanus  had 

>  Thn  name  Is  spelled  in  different  ways  la  the  titles  of  bis  worka,  ->G£allDcx, 
Geallnxa,  Geuliux,  GcuIIqcSj  GeuUnck. 
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not  come  to  hb  assistance.  What  drove  him  from  Lyons 
is  not  clearly  knowu.  We  may  siirraise,  that,  on  account 
of  tJie  persecution  of  the  Cartesians  there  hy  the  party  of 
Plerapiua  and  the  Jesuits,  Geulincx  lost  his  positiou,  anil, 
being  poor,  suffered  on  account  of  CL-ononiic  tlifficulties,  and 
was  oppressed  by  the  orthodox.  The  Abbd  Pai[Uot,  a  licen- 
tiate of  theology  from  Lyons,  in  liis  literary  memorabilia 
(1768),  states  that  debts  and  ollficial  dissensions  coniiietled 
the  unhappy  man  to  have  recourse  to  flight.  But  hia  great 
influence  upon  the  students  of  the  university,  and  the  theses 
iu  which  he  attacked  and  derided  scholasticism,  were  reasona 
enough  to  make  him  an  object  of  hatred  to  his  antagonists. 

He  had  not  leisure  enongh  to  publish  all  his  works.  The 
first  work  which  be  piiblislied  iu  Leyden  was  a  collection  of 
the  theses  which  be  had  defended  in  Lyons, —  ''Saturnalia^ 
seu  qusestiones  quodlibeticte  iu  utramque  partem  disputatae" 
(1660).  Two  years  later  his  restoration  of  logic  appeared,  — 
•^^Logica  fimdameutia  buLs,  a  quibus  hoctenus  collapsa  fuerat, 
restituta."  This  was  foUgwcd  by  the  first  part  of  his  most 
important  work,  —  "  TvS)9i  crtarrrov  five  ethica  "  (Amsterdam, 
1665),  the  whole  of  which  was  published  after  his  death  by 
Philaretus  (Bontekoe). 

His  Physics  and  Metaphysics  are  next  in  importance,  two 
posthuniqus  works,  iu  which  he  opposed  the  Cartesian  stand- 
point to  the  Peripatetic;  viz.,  " Physica  vera "  (Lugdunura, 
1680),  and  "  Metai)hy.sica  vera  et  ad  mentam  peripateticam  " 
(Amsterdam,  1691),  Contemporaneously  with  these,  his  ob- 
servations on  the  Principles  of  Descartes  were  published  in 
Dort,  —  "Annotata  praeeurrentia "  and  "Aunotata  majora 
in  principia  Renati  Descartes." 

Geulincx'  Logic  and  "  L'art  de  penser,"  the  logic  of  Port 
Royal,  appeared  the  same  year  j  his  Ethics  a  year  before  the 
writings  of  Louis  de  la  Forge  and  Cordemoy  upon  the  rela- 
tion between  soul  and  body.  He  was  independent  of  both 
of  them,  and,  therefore,  the  first  and  real  founder  of 
Occasionalism. 
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He  was  the  fust  who  was  in  all  respects  in  earnest  witli 
the  Cartesian  dualistic  iJiinciples,  and  who  set  himself  tlie 
task  of  making  the  strictest  and  most  logical  ajiplicatiou  of 
them..  He  found  likewise  that  in  one  of  its  essential  parts 
the  structure  of  the  ma.ster  still  needed  to  be  supplemented 
and  completed.  Descartes'  system  required  a  theory  of 
ethics :  he  had  indeed  stated  its  elements  and  outline  bi  his 
work  on  the  passions,  but  he  had  left  this  part  of  his  system 
undeveloped. 

Geulincx  undertook  to  supply  this  defect.  Only  a  true 
knowledge  of  self  can  furnish  the  guiding  principle  of  our 
conduct,  and  solve  the  problem  of  ethics.  Hence  the  title 
of  his  most  important  work,  ** Tru>0i  a-eavrw  give  ethlca" 
Know  thyself,  know  from  what  thou  art,  thy  true  relation 
to  the  world,  and,  hence,  thy  destiny  in  the  world  I  Now, 
human  nature  consists  in  the  union  of  soul  and  body.  In 
what  dues  this  consist?  The  projilera  of  ethics  leads  us  to 
that  of  anthropolog}',  and  this  to  the  fundamental  questions 
of  metapliysics :  what  is  the  nature  of  the  soul  and  of  the 
body?  How  are  finite  sxd)stances  distinguished  from  tlio 
infinite  substance?  The  doctrine  of  morals  rests  therefore 
on  metaphysics,  and  has  three  questions  to  answer,  —  What 
ami?  What  is  body'  What  is  God?  Geulincx,  accord- 
ingly, divided  his  metaphysics  into  Autology,  Somatxtlogj-, 
and  Theology.  Spinoza  also  called  his  most  important  work 
"Elhiea."  It  may  be  that  the  title  of  Geuliucx,  whose  work 
probably  appeared  before  Spinoza's,  was  not  without  influ- 
ence upon  the  latter, 

1.  Hie  Doctrine  of  Principles.  —  All  knowledge  rests  on 
the  certainty  of  self,  the  Cartesian  "  cot/ito,  ert/o  sum."  The 
only  object  of  immediate,  and,  therefore,  absolute,  knowl- 
edge, is  our  own  being.  Only  thinking  beings  can  be  objects 
to  themselves,  and  be  evident  to  themselves.  Only  thinking 
activity  is  immediately  certain  of  itself,  and  every  activity 
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which  is  certain  of  itself  must  be  of  a  thinking  nature. 
The  spheres  of  ray  thinking  activity  and  that  of  my  self-cer- 
tainty are  exactly  equal :  so  far  as  one  extends,  so  far 
extends  the  other,  so  far  extend  ImystJf. 

It  13,  therefore,  clear  that  I  myself  am  active  only  as  far  as 
my  consciousness  reveals  my  activity.  If  there  is  in  me  an 
activity  of  ■which  I  am  not  immediately  certain,  which  does 
not  fall  within  the  illuminated  circle  of  my  consciousness,  I 
am  not  ia  truth  myself  active  :  T  am  not  the  being  who  pro- 
duces this  activity,  and  thus  it  is  evident  that  something 
takes  place  in  me  of  which  I  am  not  the  producing  cause. 

My  activity  coincides  with  my  consciousness.  But  the 
activity  which  lies  in  the  light  of  consciouaaess  ia  perfectly 
clear  and  transparent :  I  see  not  merely  that  it  happens,  but 
I  see  through  its  entire  course ;  I  know  koio  it  happens.  If, 
therefore,  an  activity  takes  place  in  me  of  which  I  do  not 
know  h<m  it  happens,  I  am  not  really  conscious  of  this  activ- 
ity :  it  does  not  lie  in  the  circle  of  my  certainty  of  self.  It 
is,  therefore,  not  in  truth  my  activity  :  I  am  not  its  cause. 

The  inference,  therefore,  which  Geulincx  immeiliately 
draws  from  the  Cartesian  *'  cogito^  ergo  turn,"  and  declares  the 
self-evident  principle  of  \m  doctrine,  is  this:  It  is  impossible 
for  self-activity  to  be  unconscious,  and  it  is  equally  impos- 
sible for  unconscious  activity  to  Ijo  self-activity.  He  who 
does  not  know  how  an  event  takes  place  in  him  cannot  be 
the  cause  of  this  event.  If  you  do  not  know,  or  if  you  are 
not  conscious,  how  you  do  any  thing,  you  yourself  do  not  do 
it,  and  it  is  not  your  action.  Every  activity  presupposes 
that  it  is  thought  and  willed.  Wliat,  therefore,  happens  in 
you  without  your  thought  and  will  does  not  happen  through 
you :  you  are  not  its  cause.  In  other  words,  Every  uncon- 
»cioM  and  involuntary  acfhity  i»  not  yours} 

Activity  without  previous  thought  and  will  is  impossible. 


»  "  Imptygtihite  est,  vt  U/ac(at,  qtil  neteit,  ifiiomodo  flat.    Qtjod  neMcu,  qvomoda 

fat,  id  noil  facit  "  (Metaph.,  pars  i.;  Seientla,  v.),    "  Qua  /i-aiUe  dkum,  id  m« 
facere,  quod  quomodojiai  netcio  i  "  (Traut.,  1.  sec.  ii.  j  2,  par>  4). 
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This  '' impossible""  contains  the  whole  of  Occasionalism. 
My  thought  is  modified  in  a  variety  of  ways.  I  have  expe- 
riences which  I  do  not  conaciously  produce,  which,  like  my 
sensation.s,  come  involuntarily,  the  origin  of  which  I  do  not 
know.  They  are  independent  of  my  thought  and  will:  I 
myself  am  my  thought  and  will.  They  do  notj  therefore, 
depend  upon  me;  they,  therefore,  presuppose  a  will  foreign 
to  mine,  which  produces  t!iem  in  me.  This  foreign  will 
produces  in  us  the  multitude  of  sensations  either  immedi- 
ately through  itself,  or  tlirough  us,  or  through  bodies.  Our 
own  nature  as  thinking  is  one,  simple,  indivisible.  Tliat 
foreign  will,  therefore,  cannot  produce  in  us  sensations 
through  ourselves,  and  for  the  same  reason  not  through 
itself,  since  as  a  thiuking  being  it  is  likewise  simple.  The 
only  means  of  its  activity,  therefore,  is  body,  hut  mere  ex- 
tension, as  uniform  as  it  is,  cannot  produce  that  variety  of 
experiences  t  it  must,  therefore,  be  body  in  its  variety,  i.e., 
in  its  changes,  which  is  the  means  employed  by  that  foreign 
will  in  producing  in  us  the  experiences  that  do  not  depend 
upon  ourselves.  Now,  all  changes  in  body  are  motions,  and 
our  involuntary  experiences  must,  therefore,  be  produced  by 
a  will  not  our  own  by  means  of  the  motion  of  bodies.' 

Now,  mind,  by  reason  of  its  nature,  is  inaccessible  to  any 
motion.  Motion  is  tlie  approach  or  withdrawal  of  parts  ; 
but  the  mind  has  no  parts,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  moTed. 
Only  the  divisible  is  movable,  and  the  mind  is  indivisible. 
Between  mind  and  body,  therefore,  there  is  no  natural  com- 
munity. There  is  no  influence,  no  incurmis,  of  body  into 
mind.  If,  therefore,  by  means  of  the  body  something  takes 
place  in  mind,  the  body  cannot  be  the  producing,  but  only 
the  instrumental,  cause  of  it ;  not  the  cause,  but  only  the  in- 

I      Btrunient;    not   ^^ causa    efficiem"   but  ^^cama   ocea»{onalis" 

I      (occasional  cause).' 

I         There  are  a  great  nnmber  of  bodies  different  because  of 

I 


t  Motapli.,  i.\  Sclent,,  il.,  Iv.,  vi,,  vU. 
•  Hetupb.,  pan.  t.;  Scion  t.,  vlii. 
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their  motions ;  among  these  bodies  or  parts  of  the  material 
world  one  is  the  instrument,  by  means  of  whieh  a  multitude 
of  sensations  are  produced  in  me :  with  this  body,  my  soul  is 
united.  The  union  of  a  soul  and  a  body  is  vian:  I  am  mau 
so  far  as  I  am  united  with  a  body  in  which  a  will  not  my 
own  causes  my  motions,  and  through  these  motions  causes 
experiouees  in  my  soul.  To  enter  into  those  conditions  of 
humau  nature,  i.e.,  into  this  union  with  a  body,  is  to  be 
burn :  to  leave  those  conditions  is  to  die.  The  constitution  of 
human  nature  is  not  my  work  :  I  do  not  produce  it,  and  I  do 
not  know  how  it  is  produced.  I  only  know  that  it  is  not 
caused  by  nie,  that  it  must,  thercfrn-e,  be  caused  by  a  will 
other  than  mine.  In  the  world  in  which  I  live,  I  am  accord- 
ingly myself  the  work  of  a  will  not  ray  own. 

My  power  extends  only  as  fur  as  my  will,  and  my  will 
should  not  lie  directed  to  objects  beyond  my  power.  Where 
I  can  do  notliing,  I  ought  not  to  will  any  thing.  '  Vbi  nihil 
vales^  ibi  nihil  velis!''''  In  this  point,  the  doctrine  of  morals 
empties  into  metaphysics,  the  '•'■ostium  Jluminis  moralie,'^  as  it 
were,  as  Geulincx  suys.' 

We  see  plainly  how  closely  the  occasionalistic  mode  of 
thought  is  connected  with  the  ethical,  and  conditions  the 
latter.  What  does  not  take  place  through  ray  will  and'  with 
my  consciousness  is  not  my  deed  •  this  sentence  contains  in 
nuee  the  whole  of  Occasionalism. 

The  immediate  inference  is  obvious.  My  connection  with 
the  body,  and  with  the  world  in  which  I  am  born,  live,  and 
die,  is  not  my  work,  since  it  lies  beyond  the  sphere  of  my 
will  and  ray  consciousness.  Tliis  world  is  not  the  scene  of 
my  activity,  and  it  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  the  object 
of  my  will :  this  sentence  contains  the  whole  sum  of  ethics. 

If,  with  Descartes,  we  admit  the  validity  of  the  opposition 
of  tliinking  and  extended  substances,  in  view  of  the  actual 
union  of  soul  and  body,  no  other  conclusion  is  possible  than 
the  Occasionalism  of  Geulincx.     It  does  not  explain  the  fact 

i  Metaph.,  i.;  Sclent.,  xi.;  cf.  Ix.,  x. 
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of  that  union,  but  rather  the  impossibility  of  comprehending 
it  on  natural  principles.  If  the  absolute  opposition  of  soul 
and  hofly  is  once  accepted,  nothing  else  can  indeed  be 
inferred  than  the  iniposHibility  of  their  natural  cominiujity. 

ExiMjtienee  shows  that  there  is  an  apparent  hiteraction 
between  soul  and  body.  Certain  motions  in  our  bodies  are 
followed  by  certain  states  of  consciousness  in  our  souls,  and, 
in  like  manner,  certain  volitions  are  followed  by  certain 
motions  which  correspond  to  those  volitions.  It  is  easy  to 
Kiy  that  the  will  moves  the  body,  and  the  impressions  upon 
the  senses  produce  the  sensations.  But  how  is  it  possible, 
we  must  ask,  for  the  soul  to  act  upon  the  body,  or  the  body 
upon  the  soul,  since  both  are  substances  fundamentally  dif- 
ferent in  nature,  and  excluding  each  other?  In  such  a  rela- 
tion any  mutual  influence  is  impossible.  Bodily  processes 
can  never  be  caused  by  the  soul,  and  the  body  lias  just  as 
little  power  to  cause  changes  in  the  soul.  Thus,  jdiilosophy 
overthrows  what  experience  seems  to  teacli ;  viz.,  the  mutual 
causid  relation  between  soul  and  body. 

But  if,  in  spite  of  all  this,  a  causal  relation  does  exist,  it 
must  be  so  conceived  that  every  reciprocal  influence  of  one 
upon  the  other,  every  natural  interaction  (^inffuxus  phygicug'), 
is  excluded.  It  is  not  the  will  that  causes  motion,  nor  the 
impression  winch  causes  sensation ;  but  this  is  their  relation : 
when  an  impression  or  a  motion  takes  place  in  an  organ  of 
my  body,  on  occasion  of  this,  the  corresponding  sensation  is 
produced  in  my  soul,  and  in  like  manner,  on  occasion  of  a 
volition,  the  corresponding  motion  in  my  bodily  organ.  The 
causal  relation  is  only  occasional.  Both  sides  are  entirely  in- 
dependent of  each  other:  no  kind  of  natural  causal  nexus, 
therefore,  exists  between  them.  They  are  in  complete  har- 
mony, but  such  a  one  as  excludes  every  natural  accommo- 
dation of  one  to  the  other :  they  are  in  a  viiratrnlon^  harmony 
which  admits  no  natural  explanation.  I  feel,  in  harmony 
with  the  impressions  upon  my  senses;  but  the  cause  of  this 
sensation  is  neither  body,  since  it  cannot  act  upon  the  soul, 
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nor  I  myself,  since  the  sensation  is  involuntary,  and  I  do  not 
know  how  it  arises.  My  body  moves  in  harmony  with  my 
volitions;  but  the  cause  of  this  motion  is  neither  the  body, 
since  this  is  a  merely  extended  substance  incapable  of  itself 
of  any  kind  of  activity,  nor  am  I  myself  the  cause,  since  my 
own  activity  is  not  of  the  nature  of  motion,  but  only  of 
thought  and  will. 

Tiiia  union  of  soul  and  body  is  the  greatest  wonder  of  the 
world.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  comprehend  hozo  will 
and  motion,  sensation  and  impression,  correspond  to  each 
other.  This  correspondence  appears  perfectly  magical,  con- 
sidered from  the  natural  point  of  view.  That  I,  through 
my  will,  set  my  body  in  motion,  is  not  less  wonderful  than  if 
I  thereby  set  the  whole  material  world  in  motion.  It  is  no 
less  wonderful,  said  Geulincx,  that  the  tongue  in  my  mouth 
trembles  when  I  pronounce  the  word  "earth,"  than  if  the 
earth  had  thereby  trembled.*  This  shows  how  perfectly 
Geulincx  understood  his  point  of  view.  The  wonder  is  not 
diminished  because  the  body  is  mine  upon  which  I  act,  since 
it  consists  precisely  in  the  fact  that  a  part  of  the  material 
world  is  mi/  body,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  that  there  is 
one  body  which  is  connected  with  me  who  am  a  soul. 

What  is  the  source  of  this  union  of  soul  and  body? 
Since  they  are  not  united  of  themselves,  bnt,  on  the  con- 
trary, exist  independently  of  each  other,  they  must  be 
united  by  a  particnlar  activity, — one  that  proceeds  from  nei- 
ther of  the  two  sides,  one  whose  cause  can  neither  be  soul 
nor  body.  The  cause  of  this  activity,  therefore,  can  only  be 
God.  There  is  no  action,  no  activity  whatever  without  will. 
The  activity  wliich  unites  the  soul  with  the  body  is  not 
ours :  it  is  not  our  will.  Its  cause  must,  therefore,  be  a  will 
that  is  independent  of  ua,  and  there  is  no  being  of  this 
nature  hut  God.  Thus,  the  problem  of  Occasionalisui  is 
solved  theologically. 

From  this  point  of  view,  Geulincx  develops  his  concept 


1  Ethlca  Tract.,  i.  sec.  ii.  §  2,  [lar.  14. 
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of  God.  He  it  is  who  unites  the  soul  with  the  body.  Man 
consists  of  both,  pre-supposes,  therefore,  the  existence  of 
minds  and  bodies.  The  union  of  the  two  requii-es  the 
motion  of  bodies,  and  this  is  possible  neither  tlirongh  minds 
nor  througli  bodies,  but  only  through  God.  God,  therefore, 
must  be  conceived  as  moving  will  which  is  more  powerful 
than  the  infinite  material  world ;  i.e.,  he  must  be  conceived 
as  omnipotent  will.  He  causes  in  us  the  states  of  conscious- 
ness which  do  not  depend  upon  our  thought  and  will. 
Therefore,  he  must  be  conceived  ns  a  thinking  being;  i.e.,  as 
mind.  He  works  in  minds  and  bodies :  he  is  related  to 
things,  therefiH'e,  as  an  active  being  to  those  that  are  passive. 
He  acts,  they  arc  acted  upon,  are  jiassive.  All  things  depend 
upon  him:  he  depends  upon  nothing.  God  is  the  absolute 
being:  he  4s  of  himself  (a  ge),  cause  of  himself,  unlimited, 
perfect,  necessary,  eternal.  That  he  should  not  exist  is 
impossible :  it  is  impossible  for  minds  and  bodies  to  be 
united  except  through  him.  What  contradicts  the  nature 
of  things,  contradicts  also  the  divine  nature ;  or  rather,  the 
eternal  truths  are  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  divme 
intelligence  in  which  they  dwell.  These  truths  cannot  be 
changed,  even  by  the  divuie  will :  he  can  only  affirm  them, 
and  act  according  to  them.  Thus,  the  Occasional  mode  of 
thought  elevates  more  and  more  distinctly  the  eternal 
necessity  of  things  into  a  divine  necessity,  upon  which  the 
will  depends,  and  which  forms,  aa  it  were,  nature  in  God.^ 

In  this  point,  Geulinex  is  borne  along  by  a  current  of 
thought  which  struggles  towards  Siiinoza. 

Natural  minds  are  related  to  the  divine  Mind  as  dependent 
and  conditioned  beings  to  one  that  is  independent  and 
unconditioned,  as  particular  to  univei-sal,  as  limited  to 
unlimited.  Geulinex  still  wavered  between  the  theological 
and  naturalistic  conception.  He  regarded  finite  minds  as 
creatures,  and  at  the  same  time  as  modes  of  God :  the 
former    conception    is    theological^  the   latter   naturalistic. 

1  Metaph.,  para,  ill.;  Sclent.,  vli 
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He  denotes  minds  as  "  mentea  creates,  particulares,  limitat^e  :  " 
lie  calls  tjiem  *'  aUquid  •mentis"  Thus,  the  creatural  relation 
becomes  a  partitive  one  ;  the  tlieolug-ical  couception,  natural- 
istie;  the  creatures  of  God,  mudilications  of  God.  The 
uiore  Geuliiicx  feels  compelled  to  conceutre  all  activity  iti 
God,  the  more  must  he  limit  the  field  of  self-activity  in 
things,  so  that  at  last  they  have  no  existence  for  tlieuiselves, 
but  are  only  effects  or  modes  of  GodJ 

2.  Hthics.  —  Theology  and  autology  unite  in  the  jioint 
which  deteruiines  the  outlines  of  ethics.  We  know  ourselves 
as  creatures  of  the  power  of  God,  as  depeudent  upon  him, 
and  permeated  by  liis  activity.  This  peiceiition  of  our  entire 
de]>endeuce  upon  God  is  at  the  same  time  the  perception 
of  our  entire  lack  of  power.  Our  knowledge  of  self  har- 
monizes with  our  knowledge  of  God  in  the  senience,  ^'■Ubi 
nihil  vales,  ibi  nihil  veliH."'  This  thought  determines  ethics. 
Of  tins  principle  whicli  it  receives  from  metaphysics  it 
makes  a  virtue,  in  which  lies  the  spirit  of  renunciation  of 
the  world. 

There  remains  to  man  nothing  higher  than  to  bring  his 
will  and  actions  in  harmony  with  his  knowledge,  than  to 
affirm  what  his  reason  teaches  him,  than  to  obey  it  willingly 
antl  perfectly.  This  love  of  reason  is  the  fundamental  form 
of  all  virtue,  of  all  moral  action:  its  different  kinds  are 
the  cartlinal  virtues,  which,  from  this  point,  can  easily  be 
determined.  We  must  first  perceive  the  voice  of  reason  by 
making  a  careful  study  of  ourselves,  then  obey  it,  doing 
wliat  it  commands,  and,  finally,  make  this  obedience  the 
guiding  principle  of  our  conduct,  the  constant  rule  of  our 
lives.  Thence  the  fourth  and  highest  duty  naturally  fol- 
lows; we  must  j)retend  to  be  nothing  except  what  we  in 
truth  are,  —  instruments  in  the  hand  of  God.  In  view  of 
the  knowledge  of  om-  entire  dependence,  and  utter  weak- 
ness, we  must  renounce  every  idle  wish,  every  false  self- 
exaltation,  and  become  truly  humble  in  the  inmost  recesses 

i  MetapL.,  pars,  lii.;  Scicnt.,  U. 
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of  our  nature.  Thus  Geulincx  determiuea  the  four  cardinal 
virtues  which  proceed  from  the  hn-e  of  reason  or  the  will 
conformable  to  iti  viz.,  diligcjice,  obedience,  justice,  and 
humility.  The  last  is  the  daughter  of  virtue^  aud  the  sum 
of  them  all.* 

This  humility  h  the  moral  expression  of  a  true  estimate 
of  self,  and  this  is  itself  a  necessary  consequence  of  true 
self-knowledge.  Thus,  the  highest  of  the  virtues  appenra 
as  the  fulfilment  of  the  injunction,  yvCtOi  o-eavrw.  A^'hen  we 
know  wlint  wc  in  truth  are,  every  kind  of  self-exaltation  is 
impossible :  those  apparent  worths  which  blind  our  self- 
love  vanish ;  we  see  the  vanity  and  nothingness  of  all  our 
idle  wishes  and  desires;  and  the  host  of  worldly  cares,  which 
are  nourished  by  our  self-love,  cease  to  give  us  pain. 

Our  self-examination  reveals  the  fact  that  we  conceive  a 
world  of  which  we  ourscK'es  form  a  part,  that  in  this  world 
we  are  united  with  a  body  which  we  call  ours:  we  see  that 
we  have  produced,  and  can  produce,  uttthing  of  tliis  world  ; 
that  wc  do  not  know  how  we  act  upon  our  liody,  and  cause 
motions  in  it;  that  these  motions,  therefore,  are  iis  little  our 
work  as  the  changes  in  the  rest  of  the  univei-se ;  that,  there- 
fore, tlie  world  which  we  conceive  can  neither  be  the  scene 
nor  the  object  of  our  activity.  Where  we  can  do  n4)thing, 
we  ought  to  will  nothing.  Heiico  we  should  desire  nothing 
for  our  body,  but  should  merely  contemplate  it:  we  should 
relate  ourselves  to  this  machine  which  wo  call  our  body  as  to 
the  world  in  which  we  live,  not  practically,  but  merely  theo- 
retically, because,  in  truth,  we  can  do  nothing  imn-e.  Tlius 
we  obey  the  injunction,  *'  Ubi  nihil  valeSy  ibi  nihil  ye?i«."  * 

•  "  Virtvs  f5f  amor  rationm.  Ratio  est  in  nohig  iiiiojo  dtri>utati»"  (EUv. 
Tract.,  1.  cap.  i.  §  I.  imr.  6J.  "  DiUi/entta  est  auaciiltnlio  roliorin.  Obftlientia  rU 
ertcvtio  rationia,  Jiittitia  est  uditquatio  ruthnis"  {Eth.  Tract,  i.  cap.  i.  §  t.  |>ar. 
6).  "  Iliimilitfts  ftt  virtufitm  rnrilinnliuin  tinnmn.  llumtiitat  circHtnm  abasl' 
tit;  vUi-a  earn  virtiiti  iiihd  udtll  jiolett.  Tyittii' Jilia  virtutis  Aunti^i(u<  (lb.,  §  i. 
par.  •!). 

*  "Sum  if/ittiy  iinfln»  Kjii'ctnlnr  htiju»  machiiut.  Fine  me  in  hoc  mundo-me 
ipeclare  huitc  munJuin"  {£tb.  Tract.,  i.  sec.  U.  j  2,  pai.  S,  par.  H). 
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The  power  of  our  will  reaches  no  farther  than  our 
thought:  it  does  not  reach  beyond  our  inner  world.  In  this 
alone  should  we  live  and  act.  A  complete  renunciation  of 
the  world,  directed  to  God,  necessarily  springs,  tlierefore, 
from  true  knowledge  of  self.  We  renounce  our  own  self  as 
far  as  this  is  of  a  worldly  nature.  Our  worldly  existence, 
our  well-being,  and  our  value  in  the  world,  cease  therewith 
to  be  objects  of  our  interests,  cares,  and  wishes.  This  re- 
nunciation is  not  an  act  of  vanity,  but  of  piety  and  modesty. 
From  the  false  relation  to  the  world,  which  our  self-deception 
deludes  us  with,  we  turn  to  the  true,  revealed  by  our  self- 
knowledge  ;  and  this  destroys  our  self-love,  and  demands  the 
abandonment  of  all  idle  wishes. 

This  kind  of  renunciation  and  genuine  self-abasement  in 
opposition  to  self-exaltation,  Geulincx  calls  "  de»pectio  sui." 
It  is  the  consequence  and  the  negative  expression,  as  it  were, 
of  the  "  {jispectio  suL"  Self-knowledge  and  resignation  are, 
accordingly,  the  constituents  of  humility,  which  is  nothing 
else  than  submission  to  the  divine  order  of  things,  and  that 
state  of  the  mind  which  is  destitute  of  all  the  cares  of  self- 
love,  the  "  incuria  »wiV'  ajs  our  philosopher  well  explains  the 
"  deipectio  *i«"."  ^ 

Here  we  see  most  plainly  how  the  ethical  doctrine  of  the 
Occasionalists  irresistibly  tends  towards  Spinozism.  Geu- 
lincx himself  calls  love  of  reason — ^the  principle  of  his 
Ethics  —  love  also  of  God.  He  says  that  the  highest  of 
the  virtues  depends  upon  love  of  God  and  reason.  In  the 
^*^amor  Dei  intelleetuaUs'^  of  Spinoza's  Ethics,  we  find  the 
culmination  of  what  Geulincx  had  meant  by  the  '■'■amor  Dei 
ac  rationis.'^ 

But  we  must  first  consider  the  system  of  Occasionalism  in 


1  "  IIumilltM  at  eontemptUy  tui  prcB  amore  Dei  ac  rationia.  Requiritur  ad 
humilitatem  contemptut  nejiativtit  mi  iimiit,  quo  quia  ih  K  non  laboret,  de  non 
cunt,  rmllam  nvt  pra  amore  raUortig  rutionem  ducat.  Amor  cnim  Dei  ac  ratioiui 
{qui  ext  ipsa  virtus)  hoc  agi»  in  anwnta,  ut  se  ip»e  descrat,  a  »e  penitut  rece.dat.  — 
Humilitaa  est  incuria  sui.  Partes  humilitalia  tuiii  duit ;  i>i»i/ectio  mi  et  detpecUo 
mi "  (Eth.  Tract.,  ].  leo.  U.  f  I}. 
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its  application  to  the  theory  of  knowledge ;  i.e.,  in  the  com- 
pleted form  which  Malebranche  developed  in  France.  He 
stands  between  Geulincx  and  Spinoza.  His  most  important 
work  appeared  nine  years  after  the  Ethics  of  the  one,  and 
three  before  that  of  the  other. 


MALEBBANCHE'S   STAND-POINT,  LIFB,  AND   WORKS. 


I.    THE  INTUmON  OF  THE  WORLU  IN  GOD. 


TN  criticising  the  doctrine  of  Descartes,  we  have  already 
-*-  Been  that  it  contains  two  opposing  elements  j  viz.,  the 
theological  and  natnralistic,  the  affirmation  of  tlie  suhstan- 
tiality  of  God  and  the  world  as  the  totality  of  natural 
things.  The  concept  of  God  requires  the  complete  depentl- 
ence  of  things,  while  that  of  nature  requires  their  own 
pecidiar  independence.  This  contradiction  Descartes  could 
not  tolerate.  God  is,  in  his  system,  the  only  real  suhstance ; 
wliile  minds  and  bodies  are  not  really  substances,  though 
they  are  called  by  that  name.  God  in  truth  is  the  only  8uIk| 
stantial  and  efficient  being.  Is  the  action  of  this  being  free, 
or  necessary  ?  Does  it  proceed  creatively  from  arbitrary 
will,  or  is  it  determined  by  michangeable  laws  ?  Is  it  will, 
or  nature  ?  Must  we  conceive  it  according  to  Augustine,  or 
Spinoza?  Descartes  was  personally  inclined  to  the  fctrmer: 
the  tendency  of  his  dnctrine  was  towards  the  latter.  While 
he  seemed  to  approach  Augustme,  he  actually  approached 
Spinoza.^ 

This  characteristic  required  to  be  developed  in  a  peculiar 
system.  Starting  from  Descartes,  it  struggles  towards 
Augustine,  but  turns  directly  towards  Spinoza;  and,  though 
it  violently  resists  him,  against  its  will  it  goes  so  far  to  mete 
him  that  it  even  crosses  the  boundary  of  his  .S3'9tem.  The 
stand-poiut  of  this  trend  of  thought  is  remarkable  and  signi- 

1  Cf.  book  Hi.  ohap.  zl.  pp.  471-478. 
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ficant  in  that  in  it,  on  Cartesian  principles,  Augustini:inisni 
and  Spinozism  almost  touch  each  other,  and,  at  the  some 
time,  violently  repulse  each  other. 

We  find  the  problem  alreaily  adumbrated  in  Descartes. 
How  is  a  knowledge  of  things,  particularly"  of  bodies,  possi- 
ble, if  minds  and  bodies  are  substances,  opposite  in  nature, 
which  completely  exclude  euch  other?  Pkinly  such  a 
knowledge  from  those  two  sides  is  not  possible :  it  cannot  be 
by  means  of  the  nature  of  minds  and  bodies.  Descartes 
Idmself  bad  shown  profoundly  how  the  idea  of  the  i>erfect 
reveals  in  us  the  idea  of  the  imperfect,  how  in  the  light  of 
this  idea  we  become  conscious  of  our  own  imperfection,  i.e., 
of  ourselves,  perceive  our  self-delusion,  fall  into  doubt,  and 
thereby  first  attain  to  the  certainty  of  our  thinking  being, 
lie  had  shown  how  in  this  certainty  of  self,  the  existence  of 
things  outside  of  iis,  the  reality  of  bodies,  becomes  evident 
to  us  through  the  idea  of  God,  and  only  tlirough  tliis.  Our 
knowledge  of  things  thus  ajipears,  even  according  to  Des- 
cartes, in  its  last  analysis  as  an  illumination  through  God,  as  a 
seeing  of  things  in  God  or  in  the  light  of  the  divine  reason. 

This  claim  is  very  plainly  hinted  at  by  Occasionalism :  it 
is  suggested  by  that  assertion  of  Geulincx,  "  If  you  do  not 
know  how  you  do  any  thing,  you  do  not  do  it  at  all :  it  is 
not  your  own  activity."  *  Now,  we  have  the  perception  of 
the  external  world  without  knowing  how  this  perception 
arises.  Our  coTisci(»us  reflection  finds  it,  and  pre-supposes  it. 
This  intuition,  the  world  as  presentation,  is  not  uur  work; 
and  it  is  just  as  little  an  effect  of  the  external  world  upon 
our  minds,  for  such  an  effect  is  impossible.  Our  intuition 
of  the  world  is,  therefore,  only  possible  through  G(m1  :  only 
in  him  can  we  present  to  ourselves  the  \A'orld  without  us. 
We  see  tilings  in  God.  That  is  the  central  point  of  the 
doctrine  which  Nicholas  Malehranche  made  his  own.  There- 
with are  indicated  the  fundamental  features  which  constitute 
the  philosophical  character  of  this  man,  iii.s  importance  and 

^  See  preceding  clmp.,  p,  631  and  following. 
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position  in  the  course  of  the  development  of  the  Cartesian 
doctrine.  He  was  a  religious  and  tbeologictil  thinker  nf  the 
Atigustinian  tyjie,  and  an  enthusiastic  disciple  and  profound 
student  of  the  new  philosophy.  The  type  of  an  Attt/ugtinian 
Cartesian  was  embodied  in  him.  His  mode  of  thought  was 
that  of  Occasionalism,  like  Geidincx's:  he  was  the  most  out- 
spoken opponent  of  Spinoza,  whom  he  abhorred  as  an  atheist, 
whose  doctrine  he  rejected  —  with  all  sincerity,  and  in 
perfect  conviction  —  as  atheistic  and  chimerical.  But  in 
spite  of  it,  of  all  the  opponents  of  Spinoza,  there  was 
no  other  who  approachi'd  him  more  closel}' :  of  all  the  Car- 
tesians, there  was  no  other  who  had  so  manifestly  cleared 
the  way  for  the  fundamental  thoughts  of  Spinoza  as  Male- 
branche.  While  he  fled  from  him,  he  fell  into  his  hands. 
It  was  his  historical  work  to  apprehend  with  religious  zeal, 
and  logically  develop,  the  Angustinian  element  in  tlie  doc- 
trine of  Descartes.  To  devote  himself  to  this  problem  in 
j»erfeet  freedom  from  disturbance,  he  found  the  favoring 
conditions  in  the  society  of  priests  of  the  Oratory  of  Jesus, 
which,  in  the  midst  of  the  noisy  metropolis,  occupied  a  quiet 
dwelling  in  Rue  St.  Hon  ore. 

n.  THE  ORATORY  OF  .mSUS. 

Even  after  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  desire  was  active  in 
Cathfdicism  for  a  deeper  theological  culture  to  purify  men 
without  alienating  them  from  the  Church.  To  this  end,  the 
Oratory  of  Jesus  was  founded  in  Paris,  a  society  of  priests 
without  vows.  A  scientific  centre  had  grown  up  in  that 
retired  society  which  was  regarrled  as  one  of  the  first  of  the 
theological  circles  of  France.  Their  rivals  were  the  Jansen- 
ists  and  Jesuits, — -the  former  with  similar  aims  and  tenden- 
cies, the  latter  with  opposed.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
Jesuits  were  hostile  to  the  Oratory;  that,  with  their  purpose 
of  restoring  the  Church,  tlicy  attacked  a  society  of  priests 
which  seemed  to  them  a  lot  of  secret  reformers.  Wherever 
Augustinianisra   was    active,    the    Jesuits    were    suspicious. 
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And  it  was  very  powerful  in  the  Orator)'.  Plato  and  Augus- 
tine were  there  rated  more  highly  than  Aristotle  and 
Thomas.  The  characteristic  difference  of  the  two  was 
manifest  in  their  attitude  towards  the  philosophical  move- 
ments of  the  time.  The  fathers  of  the  Oratory  embraced 
Ifkalisni ;  the  Society  of  Jesus  Sensualism.  We  have  seen 
already  that  the  latter  were  the  outspoken  opponents  of 
Descartes,  whose  doctrine  of  mind  they  attacked  with  the 
weapons  of  Gassendi,  while  the  former  sympathized  with 
Descartes,  whose  doctrine  of  God  liad  aflTmities  with  Aiigiis- 
tinianism.  In  this  revival  of  Angustinianism  within  the 
Catholic  Church,  in  this  anti- Jesuitical  attitude,  in  this 
friendliness  towards  Cartesianism,  the  priests  of  the  Oratory 
may  be  compared  with  the  recluses  of  Port  Ro^-ah  But 
this  mental  kinship  coul.d  not  prevent  a  very  bitter  and 
obstinate  controversy  from  breaking  out  between  the  greatest 
thinker  of  the  Oratory  and  the  greatest  theologian  of  Port 
Royal,  between  Malebranchc  and  Arnauld. 

The  founder  of  the  Oratory  liimself  in  a  certain  way 
assisted  in  founding  the  new  philosophy.  Fourteen  years 
after  the  founding  of  the  Oratory  of  Jesus,  Cardinal  B^ruile 
had  that  memorable  conversation  with  Descartes,  in  which 
he  pledged  him  to  put  his  doctrine  on  paper,  and  publish 
it  (1628).^  At  his  advice,  the  philosopher  went  into  retire- 
ment, and  wrote  the  "■  I^Ieditations  :  "  B(5rid]e  died  too  early 
(1629)  tn  see  the  publication  of  Descartes'  works.  Hi.s 
successor,  De  Condren,  remained  faithful  to  the  purposes  of 
the  founder,  and  recommended  the  study  of  these  works  to 
the  members  of  the  Oratory.  The  Fathers  Gibieuf  and  De  h\ 
Oarde  were  personal  friends  and  admirers  of  the  phihisoi>lier: 
Poisson  explained  the  Essay  on  Method  and  the  ''Geometry," 
and  translated  the  fragment  of  Mechanics  and  the  Compen- 
dium of  Music.  The  spirit  of  Descartes  was  at  home  in  the 
Oratory.  Hi.s  doctrine  appeared  to  the  fathers  in  complete 
harmony  with  Augustine,  as  the  longed-for  alliance  between 

1  See  book  iii.  chap.  111.  pp.  203-205. 
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religion  and  reason,  Christianity  and  science.  In  tliis  feel- 
ing, Andre  Martin,  tiie  first  of  the  members  of  tlie  Oratory 
who  publicly  taught  Cartesianism  at  a  university  (Angers), 
wrote  under  the  name  of  Aiubrusius  Victor,  his  "  Philosopliia 
Christiana,"  a  work  that  i>repareJ  the  way  for  our  philos- 
opher. In  his^Athei  detecti,"  the  Jesuit  Hardouin  called 
Andri5  Martin  the  teacher  of  atheism,  whom  Malebranche 
followed.  Those  persecutions  with  which  we  are  already 
acquainted,  which,  through  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  were 
aimed  at  the  doctrine  of  Descartes,  soon  threatened  the  Ora- 
tory also.  To  preserve  it  from  destruction,  the  superiors  of 
the  society  warned  the  members  in  1678  against  further  culti- 
vating the  pernicious  doctrine.  Then  it  appeared  how  deeply 
Cartesianism  had  struck  roots.  They  made  answer,  '•  If  Car- 
tesianism is  a  pestilence,  more  than  two  hundred  of  us  have 
caught  it."  F(iur  years  before,  Malebranche'a  most  important 
work  had  appeared.  The  Cartesian  doctrine  in  alliance  with 
the  spirit  of  religious  contemplation  and  tlie  Augustinian 
mode  of  tJiought  was  already  accepted  in  the  Oratory  when 
Malebranche  became  a  member  of  it. 

m.    MALEBRAXCHE'S   LIFE   AND   WRITTXGS. 

1.  Incidents.  —  Fontenelle's  memorial  oration  and  the  bio- 
graphical remarks  of  the  Jesuits  Andr^  aiid  Adry,  Avhich 
have  recently  been  discovered  by  the  Abbe  lilarapignon,  are 
our  sources  of  information  concerning  the  life  of  Nicliolas 
Malebranche,  which  externally  was  very  monotonous.^  He 
was  born  in  Paris,  Aug.  6,  1638,  the  son  of  a  royal  officer, 
and  the  last  and  weakest  of  many  children.  Even  in  early 
life  he  was  obliged  to  endure  an  operation,  in  consequence 
of  which  his  fate  prescribed  a  celibate  life.  Nature  herself, 
in  harmony  with  his  inclination,  directed  hira  to  the  clerical 
office.  When  he  arrived  at  tlie  age  of  manhood,  —  usually 
•the  period  of  greatest  vigor,  —  he  had  to  suffer  for  twenty 
years  with  a  nausea  at  the  stomach,  that  made  eveiy  attempt 

1  Bouilller,  ii.  chup.  ii.  p.  16. 
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to  take  nourishment  painful.  In  body  lie  lacked  every  thing 
that  belongs  to  strength  and  beauty.  He  was  unusually 
tall  and  slender,  extremely  thin,  and  besides  he  was  deformed 
by  a  very  large  curve  of  llie  spine.  His  Itead  alone  was  well 
developed,  his  eyes  fierj',  and  the  expression  of  liis  counte- 
nance wiis  mild  and  amiable.  He  bore  his  bodily  afflictions 
with  the  greatest  patience,  lived  temperately,  and  in  great 
quietness,  and  thereby  attained  a  quiet  of  mind  which 
strengthened  his  intellectual  powers,  and  preserved  his  life. 
No  one  had  believed  that  with  such  a  body  he  could  live  to 
be  seventy -seven  years  old.  That  he  might  have  the  care  of 
his  mother  as  long  as  possible,  he  remained  with  his  parents 
until  his  sixteenth  year.  Destined  for  the  clerical  calling, 
he  took  his  philosophical  course  in  the  College  de  la  Marche, 
and  then  pursued  his  theological  studies  in  Sorbonne.  These 
studies  left  him  with  feelings  similar  to  those  with  which 
Descartes  left  the  school  of  La  F16che.  Thus  dissatisfied, 
he  became  at  the  age  of  one  and  twenty  a  priest  of  the  Ora- 
tory of  Jesus.  Even  then  he  was  not  at  once  seized  by  the 
prevailing  intellectual  current.  His  was  one  of  those  pro- 
found natures  who  must  themselves  experience  what  they 
are  to  believe.  His  philosophical  needs  and  talents  remained 
concealed  until  his  twenty-sixth  j'ear.  They  manifested 
themselves  only  in  the  fact  that  none  i»f  the  learned,  pliilo- 
sophical,  and  historical  studies  with  which  he  had  been 
occupied  in  his  first  five  years  in  the  Oratory,  satisfied  him. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  he  had  the  painful  experience  that 
his  thirst  for  knowledge  remained  without  satisfaction.  That 
Cartesian  desire  for  knowledge,  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
Renaissance,  with  its  stndy  of  history  and  antiquity,  would 
not  let  him  rest,  though  he  was  unable  to  discover  in  himself 
the  source  of  truth,  and  had  no  idea  where  it  was  to  be 
found.  Then  one  of  those  significant  accidents  that  never 
fail  to  appear  in  the  lives  of  such  men,  revealed  to  him 
his  true  vocation.  His  path  one  day  lay  through  Rue  St 
Jacques ;  and  he  entered  a  bookstore,  where  his  attention 
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was  called  to  the  latest  literary  novelty,  the  "Traits  de 
riiomme  "  of  Deseartes,  wliieh  liad  just  been  publisLed.  At- 
tracted by  the  title,  Malebrunche  took  the  hook  with  liim. 
As  he  read  it»  his  curiosity  changed  into  the  greatest  admira- 
tion. For  the  first  time  he  saw  a  strict*  evident,  well- 
arranged  method  of  explanation  and  exposition  :  for  the  first 
time  he  felt  the  charm  of  philosophy.  There  was  what  he 
had  so  long  sought  for,  as  it  were,  instinctively  and  in  vam. 
He  had  to  put  the  book  down  more  than  once  because  his 
throbbing  heart  would  not  let  hiiu  read  further.  Now  his 
work  becomes  clear  ttj  him.  lie  will  study  the  works  of 
Descartes,  at  first  nothing  but  these.  At  a  single  stroke, 
as  it  were,  he  felt  alienated  from  all  other  objects,  and 
entirely  absorbed  in  the  doctrine  of  Descartes.  After  he 
had  devoted  ten  years  to  the  study  of  it,  and  had  thoroughly 
mastered  it  (1664-74),  he  published  his  most  important 
work,  "On  the  Investigation  of  Truth."  The  book  soon 
made  him  famous.  After  it  appeared,  he  was  called 
'■'^Auteur  de  la  recherche  de  la  virile.''  Tlie  Oratory  shared 
in  this  fame,  and  in  a  general  assembly  the  fathers  voted 
hioi  thanks,  and  congratulated  him. 

A  series  of  writings  fullowed  this  principal  work,  extend- 
ing even  to  the  last  year  of  his  life.  Their  essential  theme 
was  the  unity  of  religion  and  theology,  of  Chiistianity  and 
metaphysics,  of  Augustinianiam  and  Cartesiauisra  (when 
logically  developed).  It  was  this  unity  which  Malebranche 
represented. 

2.  Controver»ieg.  —  As  much  as  he  loved  peace,  he  could 
not  prevent  his  writings  from  provoking  opponents,  who  did 
not  cease  to  attack  him  ;  and  he  never  tired  of  defending 
himself.  That  he,  a  priest  of  the  Oratory,  presented  to  his 
generation  the  doctrine  of  Augustine  in  alliance  with  that  of 
Descartes,  and  by  tlie  depth  of  his  thoughts  as  well  as  by 
the  beauty  of  their  exposition  gained  influence  over  men, 
necessarily  embittered  the  Jesuits,  who  felt  his  triumph  over 
Pelagianism  and  Scholasticism  as  a  double  defeat.     Some  of 
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tlieni  iiicliiit'd  towards  him  when  Arnauld,  their  more  obsti- 
nate aud  must  dreaded  eueuiy,  took  the  field  against  him. 
Malebranche's  duotriue  of  divine  grace,  which  he  develoi>ed 
in  a  particular  work  (1680),  separated  the  two  who  were 
friendly  to  each  other  before.  Ainauld  opened  the  contest 
with  his  book  "On  True  and  False  Ideas"  (1683),  which 
was  aimed  at  Malebranche's  theory  of  knowledge.  In  the 
following  years  (1683-86),  polemic  after  polemic  appeared. 
The  opponents  rivalled  each  other  in  the  violence  and  bitter- 
ness of  their  criticisms,  until  finally  the  matter  seemed  to 
rest.  Then  arose  the  controversy  between  Regis  and  Male- 
branche  concerning  the  pleasures  of  sense  and  their  moral 
worth.  Arnauld  seized  this  opportunity  to  renew  the  con- 
troversy, after  a  long  pause,  with  undiminished  violejice. 
Malebrauche  had  finished  the  first  part  of  his  rejjly  when 
his  irreconcilable  enemy  died,  Aug.  8,  1694,  in  his  exile  in 
the  Netherlands.  Malebranche  also  remained  unreconciled  ; 
and  even  after  the  deatli  of  his  opponent,  in  the  feeling  of 
the  injustice  which  he  had  suffered,  he  could  not  restrain 
himself  from  replying.  His  essay  on  grace  had  found  de- 
cided opponents  among  the  ablest  and  most  influenlial  theo- 
logians of  the  Frencli  church,  particularly  in  Bosmct  and 
F^neloHy  both  of  whom  were  favorable  to  Cartesiauism. 
Bossuet  vainly  endeavored  to  bring  Malebranche  to  other 
thoughts;  he  feared  that  the  philosopher  of  the  Oratory 
would  sow  the  seed  of  heresies;  and,  at  his  suggestion,  his 
disciple  aud  friend,  F<?nelon,  wrote  a  violent  reply  to  the 
essay  on  grace,  whieh,  however,  remained  unpublished,  and 
did  not  api)ear  until  a  century  after  the  death  of  its  author. 
The  relation  between  Malebranche  and  liossnet  changed 
wiien,  some  years  later,  a  bitter  conflict  broke  out  between 
the  latter  and  Fdnelon  (the  bishops  of  Meaux  and  Cambray) 
concerning  the  question  whether,  in  the  love  of  Clod,  the 
passive  state  of  entire  self-denial  —  as  tlie  mystics  and  quiefc- 
ists  insist  upon  it  —  is  necessary  or  to  be  condenieicd?  B<  a- 
suet  rejected  the  quietistic  view  to  which  F<JueIon  inclined. 
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Malebrauehe  then  wrote  liia  essay  "  On  the  Love  of  God " 
(1697),  which  maintained  Bossiiet's  position,  and  so  won 
him  that  he  took  the  first  step  towards  a  closer  friendship 
with  Malebranche,  which  was  never  again  disturbed. 

The  most  important  subject  of  eoutroversy  between  Male- 
branche and  Aniaukl  related  to  the  doctrine  of  divine  provi- 
dence and  grace,  of  unconditional  predestination,  determining 
every  single  event,  of  groundless  arbitrary  divine  will,  capa- 
ble of  being  limited  by  no  kind  of  necessity  and  freedom  on 
the  part  of  others  (the  independence  of  the  human  will). 
The  divine  will  ia  not  to  be  buund  by  the  divine  wisdom  and 
the  unchangeableuess  of  his  being,  by  the  necessity  of  a  best 
constitution  of  the  world  and  the  unchangeableness  of  its 
laws.  He  causes  not  merely  tlje  facts  which  happen,  but  the 
occasions  of  their  happening ;  and  certainly,  this  divine  ac- 
tivity concerns  not  merely  the  universal  order,  but  each  par- 
ticular ease.  As  soon  as  an  unchangeable  law  prevails, — 
whether  a  physical  or  moral  necessity,  —  God  is  subject  to 
it ;  and  the  creed  of  the  Church  that  declares  au  qmui  potent 
Creator,  is  false.  These  are,  in  brief,  the  considerations 
which,  in  the  polemical  form  of  unrelenting  censure  and  bit- 
ter reproach,  the  strictly  Jansenistic  Arnauld  urges  against 
his  oppunent.  Every  acknowledgment  of  a  necessity  in 
God,  every  attempt  to  construct  a  thSodivee,  every  optimis- 
tic theory  which  regards  the  divine  will  as  bound  to  create 
the  perfect  and  best,  appeared  to  him  as  a  characteristic  of 
naturalism  —  in  opposition  to  Christian  faith — -which  he 
had  reason  enough  to  liiid  in  Malebranche's  doctrine:  he 
might  have  found  it,  even  in  the  doctrine  of  Descartes.  It 
was  the  point  in  which  Malebranche,  against  his  will  as  it 
were,  aflirnied  the  eternal  necessity  of  things  in  Gud.  He 
aHirmed  it  without  injury  U>  his  piety  and  his  orthodoxy, 
which  could  not  have  been  more  sincere.  And,  therefore, 
Arnaukrs  judgments  seemed  to  him  so  unjust:  he  was 
frightened  from  the  mirror  which  the  latter  held  before  him 
as  he  was  terrified  by  the  ductriue  of  Spinoza. 
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Divine  predestination  concerns  also  the  motions  of  external 
bodies ;  through  these,  those  of  our  bodies,  the  occasional 
causes  of  our  volitions  and  actions,  wliich,  therefore,  can  by 
no  means  be  independent  of  God.  This  kind  of  psychical 
predestination  by  the  naotion  of  bodies  was  called  '■^  premotion 
phyaique."  Upon  this  subject  the  Jansenist  Bounitr  wrote  an 
elaborate  work  in  whit;h  he  rejected  every  limitation  of  divine 
predestination,  and  taught  it  in  the  sense  of  *'jo/v7Mor<o«"  (proe- 
motion^.^  (He  agreed  with  Malebranche  in  four  points,  and 
was  friendly  to  him.)  But  human  freedom  was  not  thereby 
to  bo  denied,  Malebranche  defended  it  in  hia  "  Thoughts 
on  Premotion  Physique,"  and  afitly  characterized  the  contra- 
diction of  Boursier,  who  put  human  actions  entirely  M^ithin 
the  power  of  Ood,  and  still  attempted  to  nyiiutain  their  free- 
dom. We  might  just  as  well  say,  "  God  changes  a  globe 
into  a  cube  without  injuring  its  spherical  form,  or  a  cube 
into  a  globe  without  removing  its  corners."  It  was  Male- 
branche's  last  work  in  the  last  year  of  his  life. 

He  lived  in  his  cell  in  tiie  Oratory  in  the  deepest  retire- 
ment for  more  than  a  half-century.  Sometimes  he  enjoyed 
the  quiet  of  the  country  at  the  house  of  a  hospitable  friend. 
He  was  so  accustomed  to  the  solitude  of  his  retired  life,  and 
was  so  absorbed  in  his  thoughts,  that  he  seldom  spoke,  and 
was  called  in  the  Oratory  the  "silent  and  meditative  man." 
His  fame  as  a  philosopher  and  an  author  brought  him  many 
viaitftrs.  Scholars  who  came  to  Paris  wished  to  see  the  man 
who  wrote  the  work  on  tiie  investigation  of  truth.  Even 
during  his  last  sickness  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Eng- 
lish philosopher,  Berkeley,  and  had  an  eager  conversation 
with  him  concerning  the  existence  of  matter.  It  is  said  that 
the  exertion  hastened  liis  death.^  He  died  after  four  months 
of  suffering,  Oct.  13,  1715. 

1  De  Taction  do  Dieu  aur  Ins  creatures,  traittf  <lana  lei^ael  on  proaro  la  pro- 
motion phyBiqiiP.     (Paris,  17  Ki.) 

>  Cf.  my  work,  Francis  Bacon  and  Hia  Followers,  2d  ed.  (Brockhaua,  18T5), 
book  iii.  chap.  xi.  p.  669. 
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The  century  of  the  French  illumination  (j4v.i/Harwn5')  for- 
got the  doctrines  of  tliis  man,  but  not  his  fame.  Voltaire 
called  him  **  the  great  dreamer  of  the  Oratory ; "  Buffou, 
"the  divine  Malcbrunche."  His  style  was  admired:  even 
Voltau'e  called  him  a  master  of  philosophical  style.  Some 
have  been  [jluased  to  call  him  the  Freucli  Plato,  a  compari- 
son which  Malehranche  deserves  neither  as  a  thinker  nor 
an  author,  and  which  neither  liia  doctrine  of  ideas  nor  his 
dialogues  justify.  Perhaps  we  can  more  correctly  say,  that, 
after  Descartes,  he  was  the  greatest  metaphysician  of  France, 
if  we  do  not  forget  tliut  the  distance  between  them  is  great. 
In  truth,  Descartes  stands  in  France  alone  and  incomparable. 

3.  Writings.  —  Malebranche'a  public  literary  activity 
covers  a  period  of  more  than  forty  years.  It  began  with  his 
most  important  work,  "  De  la  recherche  de  la  v(!?ritd,"  the 
first  thi-ee  books  of  which  apjieared  in  1674,  the  three  follow- 
ing in  the  next  year.  Six  editions  of  it  were  published  dur- 
ing tlie  lifetime  of  the  author,  the  last  of  which  (Paris,  1712) 
is  the  completest,  Seveuteen  explanations  (^Sclaircissementts^ 
wei*e  added  to  this.  The  Reformed  preacher  Lenfant,  to  the 
great  delight  of  its  author,  translated  the  work  into  Latin, 
"  De  inquireiida  veritate  libri  sex  "  (GenevEe,  1G85). 

"Conversations  chr^tieunes,  dans  lesquelles  on  justifie  la 
v^rit^  de  la  religion  et  de  la  nrorale  de  J6sus  Christ "  (Paris, 
1677),  followed  the  above-mentiorred  work.  It  was  written  at 
the  request  of  Duke  Chevreuse,  and  published  without  the 
name  of  its  author.  Next  came  "Trait*?  de  la  nature  et  de  la 
grfice,  en  truis  discours  "  (Amsterdam,  1680).  This  essay  was 
the  occasion  of  the  controversies  above  spoken  of.  Then  fol- 
lowed "  5I(;ditations  chrdtiennes  et  m<5taphysiques"  (Cologne, 
1683),  which  is  regarded  as  his  masterpiece  in  point  of 
style.  Although  the  first  edition  consisted  of  four  thousand 
copies,  a  second  was  soon  necessary.  The  samej'car  "Traitd 
de  nrorale  '*  appeared  (Cologne,  1683).  (According  to  Bouil- 
lier,  Malebranche  was  said  to  have  written  this  work  at  the 
request  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth, —  which  is  difficult  to  be- 
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lieve,  as  the  latter  had  died  three  years  before.^)  After  the 
first  work,  wliich  laid  the  foundation  of  his  philosophy, 
the  most  important  fur  his  philosophical  point  of  view  is 
"  Entretiens  sur  la  mdtaphysique  et  sur  la  religion "  (Rot- 
terdiiin^  1688).  It  is  the  most  coucise  statement  of  his 
doctrine. 

His  laet  works  were  "  Traitd  de  Tamour  de  Dieu" 
(Lyons,  1677),  ''^  Entretiens  d\in  philoaophe  chrdtien  avec 
un  philosophe  chinois  sur  rexistence  et  la  nature  de  Dieu"' 
(Paris,  1708),  "•Reflexion  sur  la  jirdniution  phytiique,  centre 
le  P.  Buursier "  (Paris,  1715).  His  controversial  writings 
against  Artiauld  were  published  in  four  volumes,  —  **  Recueil 
de  toutes  ses  rdponsea  4  Arnauld  "  (Paris,  1700). 

The  result  of  Arnaiild's  attacks  was  that  the  essay  on 
nature  and  grace  was  put  on  the  Romish  Index,  May  29, 
1689,  aud,  indeed,  without  the  remark  '■'■donee  corri<jatury 
The  Latin  translation  of  his  moat  important  work,  the  •'  Trait6 
de  morale,"  and  the  '^' Entretiens  «ur  la  nidtaphysiiiue  et  sur 
la  religion,"  met  the  same  fate  twenty  years  later.  As  pain- 
fid  as  this  was  to  the  pious  Malebranche,  his  convictions 
remained  unshaken.  We  must  follow  the  truth,  wrote  he  to 
a  friend,  "joer  imfaniiain  et  honumfajnam"* 

•  Botiillier,  li.  chop.  EL  p.  37, 

*  lb.,  clinp.  LI.  p.  25.  Even  in  his  lifeticje  a  collcctioa  of  hb  works  was 
pul)1wliHil  in  elevfiu  voluiuea  (PariH,  1712).  Genuudo  and  Loiirdoueis  pul>- 
lished  complctH  collective  editiorw  in  two  qiiartoa  (Paris,  18.'58).  Tlie  three 
principal  worlcs  (Recherche  de  la  v^rite,  Mt'iliUitiuns  chretiennes,  EnCTetiuris 
&ur  111  mcUipliysique)  wtirc  published  with  a  rcvLiied  text  aud  an  iutrodiiclioa  iu 
four  Yolumca  by  Juii:a  Siiuou  (Fariii,  1877). 


1.   TJte  Suhstantialitif  of  TJdngi. 


rr^HE  principle  wLich  determines  the  doctrine  of  our 
-■-  philosopher  consists  in  the  application  of  the  princi- 
plea  of  dualism  to  the  possibility  of  our  knowledge  of 
things.  How  can  the  nature  of  body  be  evident  to  mind, 
when  there  is  no  sort  of  nutiirai  community  between  the 
two,  but  rather  a  complete  opposition  ?  In  his  maintenance 
of  the  latter,  Malebranclie  is  through  and  through  Cartesian. 
With  Descartes,  he  explains  the  difference  of  essence  between 
thinking  and  extended  substances  as  the  foundation  of  phi- 
losophy, and,  also,  defines  substance  as  that  being  which  can 
exist,  and  be  thought,  without  another,  while  i\\e  opposite 
is  true  of  its  states  or  modifications,  the  manner  of  its 
existence  (manihre  d'etre}.  Now,  thought  is  independent  of 
extension,  and  conversely  ;  thinking  and  extended  substances 
(minds  and  bodies)  are,  therefore,  independent  of  each  other, 
and  hence,  in  this  respect,  substances.^ 

Extension  is  divisible  ;  its  parU  can  be  united  or  separated : 
in  this  way  spatial  relations  ari-se,  which  form  different  and 
changing  orders.  The  order  in  which  the  parts  unite  is 
figure:  its  change  in  space  is  motion.  The  only  modifica- 
tions of  extension  are  form  and  motion :  the  corresponding' 
modifications  of  thought  are  intellect  and  desire.     Intellect 


1  Entret.  aur  la  mdtapbya.,  chap.  I 
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expresses  itself  in  the  threefold  form  of  sense-perception, 
imagination,  and  pure  reason ;  the  faculty  of  desire  in  the 
twofold  form  of  inclination  and  passion. 

Ho%v  is  a  true  knowledge  of  things  possible  by  means  of 
human  knowledge  subject  to  such  modifications?  We  are 
exposed  to  errors,  and  must  inquire  into  their  sources  in 
order  to  find  the  patli  to  truth.  Fur  aught  we  can  3'et  say, 
it  is  possible,  that,  on  account  of  its  naturcj  oui-  thought  is 
in  danger  at  every  step  of  falling  into  errors,  that  the  Will-o'- 
the-wisps  of  error  are  seen  in  each  of  its  modifications,  and 
mistaken  by  us  fur  the  light  of  truth.  These  illusions  are 
to  be  laid  bare.  True  knowledge  sees  things  as  they  are  in 
themselves  without  any  foreign  addition.  But  through  our 
sensation  and  imagination,  we  do  not  consider  things  as 
they  are  in  themselves,  but  as  they  affect  us,  and  as  they 
are  to  our  sensibility,  through  the  impressions  they  make 
upon  it.  And  while  we  are  under  the  power  of  our  inclina- 
tions and  passions,  we  have  just  as  little  power  to  perceive 
the  true  nature  of  things.  We  do  not  see  what  they  are 
in  themselves,  but  how  we  are  sensible  of  them,  how  we 
regard  them,  and  what  they  are  worth  to  us  ia  the  state  of 
life  in  which  we  exist.  AMiat,  therefore,  we  are  conscious 
of  through  sense  and  imaginaliou,  through  inclination  and 
passion  (by  which  we  are  blinded),  is  not  the  true  nature 
of  things,  but  alwaj's  ouly  their  relation  to  us.  What  we 
are  conscious  of  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  only  our  states  of 
consciousness  dependent  upon  the  impressions  made  upon 
our  senses.  And  pure  understanding  (^esprit  pur)  taken  by 
itself,  opposed,  as  it  is,  in  its  isolation  to  things  without  us, 
independent,  as  it  is,  to  the  rest  of  the  modifications  of 
thought,  can,  at  first  view,  reveal  to  us  clearly  and  distinctly 
neither  the  nature  of  things  nor  their  relations. 

Our  modes  of  presentation. and  desire  are,  accordingly,  so 
many  sources  of  error,  so  many  paths  upon  which  the  truth 
is  not  to  be  found.  To  investigate  the  truth,  these  erroneous 
paths  must  be  avoided,  and,  therefore,  must  first  of  all  be 
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known.  The  problem  nf  our  philosopher  is,  therefore, 
(livuled  into  the  investigation  of  those  five  sources  of  error 
anil  the  universal  method  of  truth.  There  are,  accordingly, 
six  books  in  the  whole  work :  (1)  "  On  the  Senses  ;  "  (2) 
"On  the  Imagination;"  (3)  "On  the  Understanding,  or 
Pure  Mind;"  (4)  "On  the  Inclinations,  or  Natural  Affec- 
tions;" (5)  "On  the  Passions;"  (6)  ''On  the  Universal 
Method  of  Truth."  The  fundamental  question  was  the 
prohlem  of  knowledge ;  and  the  conception  of  it  was,  as  we 
nee,  absolutely  determined  by  the  dualietic  principles  of  the 
Cartesian  doctrine.' 

2.  Tfie  Jnactivity  of  77dnf/8.  —  The  nature  of  the  material 
world  consists  only  in  extension  that  is  divisible,  movable, 
capable  of  form.  Bodies  cuti  be  moved,  but  they  are  inca- 
pable of  seif-motiou.  Extension  is  destitute  of  energy,  bodies 
are  not  moving  forces.  Every  change  that  takes  place  in  the 
material  world  is  a  motion,  but  no  body  has  power  to  pro- 
duce motion  :  none  is  its  producing,  efficient  cause.  Xow, 
motion  is  the  onli/  kind  of  effect  that  can  be  attributed  to 
bodies.  If  they  are  unable  to  cause  motion,  they  are  unable 
to  cause  an^  thittff  whatever:  they  are  of  themselves  com- 
pletely inactive,  entirely  destitute  of  power  to  net  upon  mind 
and  change  its  states.  Matter  cannot  modify  mind.  It  can- 
not affect  it  either  agreeahly  or  disagreeably :  it  cannot  make 
it  happy  or  unhappy.  Now,  since  the  universe  consists  of 
minds  and  bodies,  and  hodies  exert  power  neither  upon  mat- 
ter nor  mind,  it  follows  that  they  do  not  exert  power  at  all, 
but  thrtt  power  is  exerted  through  them.  If  we  call  the 
acting  force  cause,  we  must  declare  that  bodies  are  incapable 
of  being  causes,  that  bodies  are  no  real  or  actual  causes. 

It  might  seem  that  the  motion  whose  cause  body  cannot 
be,  is  produced  by  minds.  But  how  can  minds  move  body, 
since  the  nature  of  both  is  sivch  as  to  exclude  any  kind  of 
connection?  Now,  composition  or  union  is  a  kind  of  con- 
nection, and   is   inconceivaldc    without   motion.     Man   is   a 

1  Seohercbe  de  la  virit^,  liv.  1.  cliapa.  i.,  iv.;  llr.  iJi.  conclusion. 
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union  of  soul  and  body ;  but  neither  can  the  soul  of  itself 
attract  the  body,  nor  the  body  the  soul.  A  human  being, 
therefore,  is  a  union  of  two  substances,  neither  of  which 
could  have  produced  the  union.  The  cause  of  human  exist- 
ence is  not  to  be  found,  therefore,  in  nature,  not  in  things, 
neither  in  minds  nor  bodies.  The  will  of  man  moves  nothing, 
not  even  the  smallest  body.  I  will  to  move  my  arm  in  a 
particular  direction,  and  the  motion  takes  place.  If  the  will 
were  the  producing  cause  of  the  motion,  a  necessary  connec- 
tion must  exist  and  be  knowable  between  it  and  the  motion  : 
the  motion  must  have,  in  that  case,  depended  upon  the  will 
mediately  or  immediately,  therefore  upon  consciousness,  and 
we  must  be  the  more  capable  of  producing  motions  in  our 
bodies,  the  more  plainly  we  see  the  connection  between  will 
and  motion  in  all  its  connecting  links,  and  the  anatomist 
must  be  also  the  strongest  athlete.  The  motion  of  the  arm 
follows  the  volition  without  our  perceiving  the  connection, 
without  our  knowing  the  series  of  connecting  links  that  com- 
municate motion  from  the  will  to  the  body.  Motion,  there- 
fore, takes  place  iu  entire  independence  of  our  thought  and 
knowledge.  Now,  since  will  is  a  modification  of  thouglit, 
motion  takes  place  independently  of  our  volition:  it  follows 
after  it,  but  not  out  of  it.  Even  if  we  were  able  to  follow 
motion  from  one  organ  of  the  body  to  another,  its  connec- 
tion with  the  will  would  not  thereby  be  known.  Suppose  it 
is  the  animal  sjiirits  which,  by  means  of  the  nerves,  set  the 
muscles  iu  motion,  and  through  these  the  arm  :  we  only  see 
how  one  moving  body  moves  another,  but  not  how  the 
will  produces  motion  in  the  animal  spirits,  not  hmv  the  snul 
moves  the  body.  This  connection  is  unknown  and  unknow- 
able. It  is  a  natural  impossibility,  since  there  is  between 
will  and  motion,  thought  and  extension,  no  community  re- 
sulting from  their  natural  activity. 

Body  moves  neither  mind  nor  body,  nor  is  it  moved  by 
mind.  If  now,  nevertheless,  bodies  arc  united  with  each 
other  and  with  minds  iu  harmony  with  law,  if  there  is  an 
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order  of  things,  the  cause  of  it  is  not  the  eEBcient  nature  of 
things  themselves.  Things  are  not  active  beiugs  ;  they  are 
not  reiil  and  true  causes ;  tliey  do  not  act.  Yet  natural 
events  appear  everywhere  dependent  upon  natui'al  causes. 
When  bodies  collide,  their  motion  is  changed  according  to  a 
constant  hiw.  If  we  will  to  move  the  arm,  the  arm  in  fact 
moves.  In  the  former  case,  the  collision  of  the  bodies 
appears  the  material  cause  of  the  change  in  motion  that  fol- 
lows it:  in  the  latter,  the  will  seems  the  cause  of  the  motion 
of  the  arm.  This  natural  causality  must  he  affirmed,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  activity  of  natural  things  must  be  denied. 
What  remains,  therefore,  but  to  maintain  that  natural  causes 
are  not  the  efficient  causes  of  things  ?  A  ball  strikes  a  ball ; 
it  imparts  to  the  latter  its  motion  ;  it  is  the  natural  cause  of 
this  motion.  But  since  the  hall  can  never  be  the  producing 
cause  of  motion,  it  cannot  be  the  producing  cause  of  im- 
parted motion.  In  brief,  the  natural  cause  is  not  the  pro- 
ducing, ^^'hat  is  it,  then  ?  What  is  a  cause  without 
activity?  It  is  not  active  hut  passive  cause,  not  the  force 
but  the  medium  and  mere  vehicle  of  efficiency,  not  the  effi- 
cient but  the  occasional  cause,  not  real  cause  but  mere  occa- 
sion. The  so-called  natural  causes  are  all  of  them  merely 
occasional.  In  this  point,  Malebranche  completely  agrees 
with  Geulinex^  although  he  does  not  directly  appeal  to  him. 
He  is  a  Dualist,  like  Descartes,  and  an  Occasionalist,  like 
Geulincx.  His  Occasionalism  was  the  necessary  consequence 
of  the  Dualism  which  he  maintained  as  a  fundamental 
principle.^ 

3.  The  Ctfusah'tt/  of  Ood.  —  Now,  if  all  natural  causes  are 
merely  occasional,  wliat  is  the  producing  cause?  The  nega- 
tive answer  is  evident  from  the  simple  conversion  of  the  ft)l- 
lowing  sentence :  if  no  natural  thing  is  a  real  or  true  cause, 
a  real  or  true  cause  is  also  no  natural  thing,  no  finite,  im- 
perfect thing  whatever,  but  the  infinite  and  perfect  being 
alone ;  i.e.,  God  himself,  who  can  be  but  o«c,  since  his  per- 

1  Bech.  de  la  vdrltd,  lir.  vl.  part  ii.  chap.  iii.    Entret.,  vii. 
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fection  is  not  relative,  but  absolute.  There  is  but  one  true 
cause,  and  it  includes  all  true  energy  in  itself  j  aud,  without 
it,  there  is  no  kind  of  iictive  power.  This  one  true  cause  is 
God.  That  is  the  conclusion  of  the  true  philnsopliy,  which, 
in  this  point,  is  in  entire  harmony  with  true  religion.  Only 
Vjy  means  of  the  principles  of  the  new  philosophy,  i.e.,  the 
doctrine  of  Descartes,  is  this  great  an<l  decisive  truth  clearly 
and  distinctly  conceived.  Only  from  this  point,  therefore, 
is  the  harmony  between  reason  and  faith,  philosophy  and  re- 
ligion, possible.  Malebranche  fixes  upon  this  jioiut  of  coin- 
cidence as  his  goal,  and  keeps  it  constantly  in  miiul. 

From  this  fundamental  view,  the  opfiosition  of  this  philos- 
ophy to  the  old  is  at  once  evident.  There  is  but  one  true 
cause:  all  the  rest  are  occasional,  therefore  not  in  truth 
causal  at  all.  God  is  the  only  cause.  In  comparison  with 
him,  natural  things  are  not  less  causal,  but  not  causes  at  all., 
not  causes  in  the  relative  sense,  but,  in  the  strict  understand- 
ing of  the  term,  not  causes  at  all.  The  question  is  as  to  the 
difference  between  God  and  the  world,  God  and  things;  and 
it  is  precisely  in  this  point  that  Malebranche  found  the  dif- 
ference between  the  new  philosophy  and  the  old.  We  can- 
not explain  the  difference  between  God  and  the  wojld  by  the 
different  kind  of  causality  or  activity  of  the  two.  In  that 
case,  God  would  be  regarded  as  the  absolute,  highest,  and 
first  cause,  and  things  as  relative,  lower,  and  secondary 
causes;  God  and  the  world  would  then  tliffer  only  in  degree; 
things  would  be  causes,  only  with  less  power.  Malebranche 
states  with  the  utmost  emphasis  that  the  contrast  between 
false  and  true,  pagan  and  Christian,  philosopliy,  consists  in 
the  affirmation  and  denial  of  -secondary  causes.  He  insists- 
upon  their  absolute  denial.  Under  whatever  name  they  are- 
affirmed,  whether  as  forms,  faculties,  qualities,  energies,  plastic 
forces,  as  soon  as  things  are  regarded  as  causes  or  agencies, 
"  philosophy  falls  into  the  most  dangerous  of  all  errors."  For 
what  is  the  necessary  result?  To  be  a  cause  is  to  effect,  to 
produce,  to  create.     There  ia  no  efficiency  that  is  not  of  a 
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productive,  creative  nature.  No  finite  and  natural  thing  can 
create :  none  can  change  of  itself  or  by  means  of  another 
finite  thing.  To  exert  a  power  of  causahty  is  to  create :  to  be 
a  cause  is  to  be  God.  These  assertions  llalebraiiche  regards 
as  identicab  If  things  are  causes,  they  are,  therefore,  of  a 
divine  nature :  as  secondary  causes,  they  are  divinities  of 
the  second  and  a  lower  degree,  "  little  deities ; "  and  nature 
herself  a  world  everywhei'e  filled  with  divine  or  demonic 
powers.  Is  not  this  paganism  ?  To  admit  secondary  causes 
is  to  affirm  paganism.  With  this  mode  of  thought,  says 
Malebrancbe,  the  heart  may  be  a  Cliriatian,  but  the  head  is  a 
pagan.  The  error  is  contrary  to  reason  because  it  is  based  on 
an  absurd  proposition  :  a  secondary  cause  is  a  little  deity  j  i.e., 
a  deity  which  in  none,  a  pure  chimera.  It  is  also  pernicious 
because  of  its  inevitable  moral  consequences.  What  one  re- 
gards as  divine,  he  must  affirm.  Natural  things  appear  to 
partake  of  the  divine  nature,  and  the  human  will  is  blinded 
by  such  an  imagination,  and  insnared  in  desires  for  the  world ; 
the  love  for  God  becomes  stifled  by  the  love  for  Ivis  creatures ; 
the  mind  must  certainly  be  a  pagan,  and  the  heart,  filled  with 
such  desires,  can  hardly  remain  a  Christian.  Hence  Male- 
brancbe called  this  error  the  most  dangerous  in  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  ancients.* 

II.    CHRISnAXITY   AND   PHILOSOPHY. 

1.  Tfie  Divine  Will  as  the  Lmo  of  Nature.  —  Things,  ac- 
cordingly, exist,  persist,  and  act,  only  by  means  of  the 
divine  causality.  They  exist  through  God;  i.e.,  they  are 
creatures,  minds  as  well  as  bodies.  Body  of  itself  is  neither 
at  rest  nor  in  motion.  God,- therefore,  is  the  author,  both  of 
rest  and  motion  in  the  material  world.  He  alone  is  the  au- 
thor of  the  union  of  soul  and  body;  therefore,  of  human 
existence.  He  causes  in  our  mind,  both  sensation  and 
knowledge.      Without  the  divine  assistance  we  could  not 

1  Rech.  de  la  v^frlt^,  liv.  ri.  part  ii.  chap.  ill.  "  De  Vemur  to  plut  dangereutt 
de  la phiht(t^hie  ties  ancieru." 
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move  a  finger  nor  pronounce  a  syllable.  "  Without  God," 
said  Malebranche,  "  man  in  the  world  would  be  as  immovable 
as  a  rot;k,  and  as  dumb  as  a  block.  Without  hira,  the  union 
of  body  and  soul  is  impossible.  He  must  unite  his  ever  active 
will  with  our  ever  powerless  desires  that  our  will  may  show 
itself  by  the  corresponding  action.'  A  creature  is  from  its 
very  nature  destitute  of  power  as  the  divine  will  is  tiinnipo- 
tent  by  reason  of  its  nature.  To  effect  is  to  create.  To 
suppose  that  a  finite  will  acts  creatively,  is  a  cause,  has 
effects,  is  as  g^reat  a  contradiction  as  to  suppose  that  the  all- 
powerful  will  of  God  is  not  creative.^  The  existence  of  the 
world  and  its  conformity  with  law  is,  therefore,  only  the 
effect  of  God.  All  the  activity  in  the  world  is  his  creating 
activity.  The  world  exists,  i.e.,  it  is  created :  the  world  en- 
dures, i.e.,  creation  does  not  pause,  does  not  cease,  does  not 
pass  away,  works  continually.  The  continuance  of  the 
world  is  preservation  by  God  :  the  preservation  of  the  world 
is  continual  creation. 

The  causal  nexus  of  things  is  the  divine  will,  only  this. 
It  is  the  indissoluble  bond  that  connects  all  creatures  j  by  it 
alone  things  are  connected ;  by  it  alone  soul  and  body  are 
united,  by  it  alone  the  world  endures  and  lives.  "  The 
universe  is  in  God,  but  God  is  not  in  the  universe."  Male- 
branche uses  the  first  sentence  to  state  his  own  theory  ;  the 
second,  that  of  Spinoza  ;  and  he  does  it  expressly  to  denote 
the  doctrine  of  the  latter,  and  to  reject  it  (as  atheistic).  If 
God  is  in  the  universe,  producing  activity  is  in  things  them- 
selves, and  the  door  is  tiirown  wide  open  for  that  most  dan- 
gerous of  all  errors  which  deifies  things.  But  if  the  universe 
is  in  God,  he  alone  is  the  cause  of  every  thing.^ 

The  world  exists  because  God  wills  it:  it  obeys  law 
because  the  divine  will  is  steadfast  and  constant.  "God  is 
wise ;  he  loves  order,  and  will  not  violate  it ;  he  acts  in 
accordance  with  it,  does  not  at  any  time  disturb  it."     The 

1  Eotret.,  vU.     '  Recb.  de  la  viriti,  liv.  vi.  p.  ii.  chap.  3.     ■  Eotiet.,  yUL 
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motions  of  the  material  world,  and  the  union  of  soul  and 
body  in  man,  take  place  according  to  this  eternal  order. 

Tlie  divine  purpose  in  this  union  can  be  none  other  than 
to  test  the  human  soul.  Its  duty  is  to  stand  this  test,  to 
keep  its  independent  and  liigher  nature  free  and  pure  in 
immediate  union  with  God,  in  spite  of  its  union  with  the 
hody.  "  God  can  unite  minds  with  bodies,  hut  he  cannot 
subject  minds  to  bodies."  Reason  enables  us  to  see  clearly 
that  the  soul  is  independent  of  its  body.  Experience 
daily  convinces  us  of  the  contrary.  We  are  dependent 
upon  our  bodily  states,  and  miserable  because  of  this  depend- 
ence. 

2.  Error  as  the  Conseqitence  of  Sin.  — Wlience  this  depend- 
ence? God  never  willed  it,  nor  caused  it:  he  could  do 
neither.  It  was  not  our  original  state  (immediately  depend- 
ent upon  God),  but  the  wretched  condition  which  we  have 
brought  upon  ourselves :  we  have  fallen,  and  thereby  come 
under  the  power  of  the  body.  Human  nature  is  oppressed 
by  the  yoke  of  the  body  because  of  the  guilt  of  sin :  it  is 
original  .sin  that  has  deprived  us  of  the  independence  of  the 
soul.  Sin  pre-supposes  freedom.  In  the  state  preceding  the 
fall,  the  soul  was  independent  of  the  body,  and  dependent 
directly  on  God.  How  wa.s  freedom  possible  in  such  a  state 
of  dependence?  This  possibility  is  inconceivable.  "Free- 
dom," said  Malehranche,  "is  a  mystery," 

The  divine  will  is  uncliangeahle.  God  wills  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  mind,  and  he  does  not  cease  to  will  it  even 
after  we  have  lost  it  through  the  guilt  of  sin.  He  willed 
it  originally  according  to  his  wisdom,  and  wills  now  to 
restore  that  which  has  been  lost,  according  to  his  mercy :  he 
desires  to  save  us  from  sin  through  Christ.  God's  will 
being  the  only  cause,  we  live  in  a  double  union:  our  mind  is 
united  with  God,  upon  whom  it  directly  depends,  and  like- 
wise with  a  body,  upon  which  it  does  not  depend.  The  fall 
of  man  reversed  this  relation :  it  estranged  ua  from  the 
divine  light,  and  made  us  subject  to  the  body.     Now,  God 
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can  still  only  will  our  restoration ;  i.e,  salvation.*  If  philoso- 
phy, by  its  owu  resources,  can  point  out  that  the  putJi  of 
holiness  alone  can  lead  Uis  to  truth,  Malebranche's  object  is 
accoinplitihed ;  viz.,  the  unity  of  philosophy  and  religion, 
of  metaphysics  and  Christianity,  of  Cartesianism  and  Augus- 
tinianism.  To  understand.  Malebranche,  we  must  realize 
with  all  clearness  how  in  ins  mind  the  two  parts  meet,  and 
with  what  unportant  results  the  Christian  religion  and 
Augustinianism  co-operate  in  his  solution  of  the  problem 
of  knowledge. 

Truth  consists,  as  Descartes  taught,  in  the  clear  and  dis- 
tinct conception  of  things.  Obscure  and  confused  concep- 
tions are  not  true :  our  sensations  are  caused  by  our  external 
impressions;  our  imaginations  by  our  inner.  Neither  teach 
what  things  are  in  themselves,  but  only  what  they  are  for  us. 
Neither  the  senses  nor  the  imagination,  therefore,  give  us 
knowledge;  and,  as  Malebranche  repeatedly  urged,  we  must 
carefully  distinguish  between  feeling  (^seittir')  and  knowing 
(connaitre)  if  we  wish  to  avoid  error.  Our  sensations  are 
not,  as  such,  false,  since  only  through  them  do  we  learn  how 
other  bodies  are  related  to  ours :  they  show  what  is  useful 
or  hurtful  to  our  body,  what  tends  to  preserve  or  endanger 
our  life ;  and  as  long  as  seiisatious  are  regarded  only  in  ihi» 
sense,  they  do  not  lead  us  into  error.  They  do  not  lead 
us  into  error  until  we  use  them  to  attain  a  knowledge  of 
things.  "  We  should  consider  the  senses  as  false  witnesses 
in  relation  to  the  truth,"  said  Malebranche,  "  but  as  true 
counsellors  in  relation  to  the  jireservation  and  needs  of 
life!" 

To  seek  to  know  through  the  senses  is  nothing  else 
than  to  make  our  judgment  and  thought  dependent  upon 
them.  And  that  is  the  root  of  error.  We  err  as  boou  as 
our  thought  falls  under  the  control  of  the  senses.  But  how 
is  it  possible  to  avoid  this  after  the  mind  lias  once  become 
dependent  upon  the  body?    Dej>endence  is  the  penalty  of 

^  Entret.,  It. 
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tin,  in  consequence  of  which  thought  comes  under  the 
dominion  of  the  senses,  takes  them  as  guides  to  knowledge, 
and  thereby  falls  completely  under  the  power  of  error,  and 
no  longer  distiugiiislies  hetween  feeling  and  know^ing. 

3.  Knoivledge  as  Illumination.  —  But  if  error  is  the  penalty 
of  sin,  we  can  get  rid  of  it  only  by  a  thorough  eradication  of 
sin;  i.e.,  by  salvation  or  the  immediate  union  of  the  soul  with 
God.  We  err  necessarily  and  inevitably  while  the  soul  de- 
pends upon  the  body  with  which  it  was  united  by  God,  but 
to  which  it  was  by  no  means  subjected  by  God:  we  know 
the  truth  just  as  necessarily  and  inevitably  when  the  soul 
depends  upon  God,  when  our  mind  ia  immediately  united 
with  the  divine.  Error  ia  the  guilt  of  sin,  the  darkening  of 
the  soul  by  the  body  wliieh  controls  it:  knowledge  is  the 
illumination  of  the  soul  by  the  divine  light.  It  is  possible 
only  through  God,  as  error  ia  possible  only  by  turning  fi'om 
God,  by  subjection  to  the  yoke  of  the  body ;  i.e.,  by  sin. 

From  this  point  we  can  get  the  clearest  perception  of  the 
inmost  motive  and  problem  of  Malebranche.  He  took  the 
Cartesian  Dualism  for  his  foundation,  and  logically  deveIoj>ed 
it  into  Occasionalism.  This  logically  denies  the  activity  of 
things,  and  admits  only  the  causality  of  the  divine  will. 
Malebranche  opposes  this  conception  to  the  philosophy  of  the 
ancients,  i.e.,  to  Naturalism,  and  in  this  point  agrees  with 
Augustine,  But  even  the  divine  causality  cannot  destroy 
the  dualism  of  mind  and  body,  since  the  foundation  and 
principle  of  the  doctrine  would  thereby  be  destroyed :  the 
divine  causality,  therefore,  cannot  make  the  mind  dependent 
ujjon  body.  This  dependence  is  not  possible  in,  and  by 
means  of,  God,  but  it  exists,  nevertheles.s,  in  fact.  It  is, 
therefore,  only  possible  through  ourselves,  through  our  es- 
trangement from  God,  through  sin  which  darkens  our  mind 
and  causes  error.  But  if  error  is  the  result  of  sin  or  our 
estrangement  from  God,  knowledge,  or  the  destruction  of 
error,  is  only  possible  through  oux  union  with  God  and  his 
illumination. 
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Now,  if  it  can  be  proved  by  purely  philosophical  argu- 
ments that  our  knowledge  of  things  is  only  possible  in  and 
through  Gotl,  that  we  see  things  in  God,  a  very  important 
regressive  inference  results.  If  knowledge  is  only  possible 
through  uuiou  with  God,  error  can  only  arise  by  our  fall 
from  God :  error  is,  therefore,  a  proof  of  siii ;  and  since,  as 
experience  shows,  we  are  inevitably  involved  in  it,  the  same 
is  true  of  the  sin  which  causes  it.  The  error  in  which  we 
live,  and  which  clings  to  us,  is  a  proof  of  original  sin.  That 
is  the  centnd  point  of  Augitstiniauisra,  which  is,  dogmati- 
cally, the  acutest  and  completest  expression  of  the  Cliristian 
doctrine.  The  core  of  the  doctrine  of  Malebranche  now  lies 
plainly  before  our  eyes.  The  proposition  that  knowledge  is 
only  possible  as  illuinination,  that  we  see  things  in  God, 
forms  the  connecting  link  between  philosophy  and  religion, 
metaphysics  and  Christianity.  Every  thing,  therefore,  de- 
pends upon  the  philosophical  proof  of  this  proposition,  and 
the  vindication  of  it  as  the  theory  of  knowledge.  This  is 
the  problem  which  is  still  to  be  solved. 
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CHAPTER  ^^. 

lb}  SOLtmON   OF  THE  PROBLEM:   THE  INTniTION  OF 
THINGS   IN   GOD. 

I.    OnjECTB  AND  KINDS  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

AS  different  as  are  the  objects  of  human  knowledge,  so 
different  are  its  kinds.  The  objects  of  oui-  knowledge 
are  God,  our  own  miuds,  other  finite  minds,  and  body.  The 
perfect  can  never  be  evident  from  the  imperfect,  nor  the  iu- 
iiuite  from  the  finite.  Our  knowledge  of  God  is  not,  there- 
fore, deduced,  but  original,  and  is  of  all  our  knowledge  the 
clearest  and  most  distinct.  The  consciousness  of  God  is 
the  light  by  which  wo  know.  Bodies^  on  the  other  hand,  are 
not  kuowable  of  and  through  themselves:  they  are  not  of  an 
intelligible,  but  of  a  material,  nature,  extended  substances, 
independent  of  us,  and  opposite  to  us  in  nature.  It  is  as  im- 
possible for  mind  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  its  thinking 
nature  as  for  body  to  gp  beyond  extension.  How  can 
they  affect  each  other?  How  can  mind  be  acted  upon  by 
matter?  How  can  matter  make  its  way  into  mind?  The 
objects  of  the  mind  are  only  conceived  things  (ideas).  If 
there  are  ideas  which  present  the  nature  of  body  cleai-ly  and 
distinctly,  then,  and  only  then,  is  a  knowledge  of  things 
possible. 

H  we  were  not  ourselves  of  a  mental  nature,  we  should 
never  learn  that  there  are  other  minds :  if  we  did  not  know 
by  our  own  experience  what  sensations,  conceptinns,  and 
desires  are,  we  would  have  no  suspicion  that  similar  facts 
exist  in  other  beings.     We  know  other  minds  only  by  means 
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of  analogy,  not,  therefore,  immediately,  but  by  a  comparison 
guided  by  our  own  inner  experience.  We  euspect  tbat  they 
are  similar  to  ua:  we  know  it,  as  Slalebraiiclie  says,  "joar  con- 
jecture.^^ We  ourselves  are  the  original  with  which  we  com- 
pare them :  the  criterion  for  the  knowledge  of  men  is  the 
knowledge  of  self.  In  what  does  this  consist  ?  We  need  uo 
medium  for  it  as  we  do  for  t)ie  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
body  ;  only  a  conception  or  iilea  could  be  such  a  meilium : 
but  in  the  knowledge  of  self,  the  being  which  we  conceive 
coincides  with  the  conceiving  being  ;  the  knowledge  of  self, 
therefore,  does  not  take  place  through  ideas.  It  has  the 
character  of  immediate  certainty.  Malebranche  denotes  it 
by  the  term  '■'■  consetence.^''  But  this  immediate  consciousness 
does  not  extend  beyond  our  inner  experience :  we  know  of 
ourselves  nothing  more  or  less  than  what  we  iuAvardly  and 
directly  perceive.  Before  we  experience  joy  and  pain,  we 
do  not  know  what  emotions  {affected  are :  we  know  ourselves 
only  so  far  as  we  have  experience  of  ourselves,  only  through 
inner  perception,  or,  as  Malebranche  says,  ^*par  sentiment 
intSrieur.^' ' 

We  are  not  in  a  position  to  comprehend,  to  make  clear  to 
ourselves,  to  rcahze,  all  the  possible  modifications  of  our 
thought,  all  possible  inner  experiences  in  our  consciousness. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  clear  and  distinct  knowledge  of  self; 
but  there  is  indeed  an  idea  which  presents  to  us  the  nature 
of  body  clearly  and  distinctly.  Malebranche,  therefore,  does 
not  admit  ttie  Cartesian  assertion  that  the  nature  of  mind  is 
more  clearly  evident  to  us  than  that  of  body.  Descartes 
saw  that  sensible  qualities  are  our  states  of  seusation,  con- 
ceptions modifications  of  thought,  but  only  because  they 
could  not  be  motlifications  of  extension.  He  was  by  no 
meaiis  able  to  so  evidently  deduce  the  different  sensations 
from  the  nature  of  thought  as  the  different  figures  from  that 
of  extension.  Mathematics  is  clearer  than  psychology,  and 
that  is  a  distinct  proof  that  the  nature  of  body  is  more 

»  Becb.  <le  la  vMt€,  llv.  ill.  part  ii.  chap.  T. 
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evident  than  that  of  the  soul :  the  evidence  for  the  latter  is 
plainly  less.  If  both  were  knowable  only  in  the  same  de- 
gree, we  could  as  easily  and  clearly  deduce  colors  and  tones 
from  mind  as  tlie  figures  of  a  triangle,  square,  etc.,  from 
extension  (body).  If  two  ideas  are  equally  clear,  and  at 
the  same  time  completely  different,  they  could  never  be 
mistaken  for  each  other,  and  their  difference  would  always 
be  evident  to  us.  Soul  and  body  are  fundamentally  dif- 
ferent. If  the  ideas  of  soul  and  body  are  alike  clear,  how 
is  it  that  80  many  men  cannot  distinguish  them,  but  con- 
ceive the  body  far  more  distinctly  than  the  difference  of 
one  from  the  (jtlier?  The  explanation  is,  that  the  nature 
of  the  soul  is  by  no  means  so  evident  to  our  consciousness, 
that  our  knowledge  of  .self  is  by  no  means  absolutely  clear, 
that  it  is  rather,  as  Malebranche  expresses  it,  a  "  connaiesance 
ednfuge."  ' 

We  can  illustrate  the  difference  of  knowledge  in  respect 
to  its  objects  and  kinds  by  sight.  What  makes  things  visible 
is  light :  we  see  things  in  light.  We  cannot  see  our  own  act 
of  seeing,  but  we  are  certain  of  it  through  our  experience ; 
and  from  this  certainty  of  our  own  power  of  seeing,  we  infer 
that  of  others.  As  our  power  of  seeing  is  related  to  the 
light,  so  is  our  power  of  knowing  to  God.  As  our  power  of 
seeing  is  related  to  things  in  the  light  (images  of  things),  so 
is  our  power  of  knowing  to  the  ideas  of  body.  As  our  inner 
experience  of  color  is  related  to  our  seeing,  so  is  our  know- 
ing to  our  own  soul ;  and  as  our  own  power  of  seeing  is  re- 
lated to  that  of  others,  so  is  our  knowledge  to  other  minds. 

Of  the  four  objects  of  knowledge,  only  one,  accordingly,  is 
completely  evident  and  clear  j  viz.,  bodi/.  Bodies  can  be 
known  only  through  iJeas^  and  through  ideas  only  bodies  are 
knowable.  The  question  concerning  the  knowledge  of 
things  is,  accordingly,  resolved  into  the  question  concerning 
ideas. 

I  Eech.  lie  la  vMt6,  llv.  III.  part  li.  chap.  vlL  par.  Iv.;  Eclalrc,  xl.;  Entret., 
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n.  mAlebranche's  doctrine  of  roEAs. 

1.  The  Origin  of  Ideas.  —  How  is  a  clear  knowledge  of 
things  possible  ?  Reduced  to  its  simplest  and  ultimate  form, 
this  question  runs,  How  are  ideas  possible,  and  what  is  their 
origin  ?  The  ideas  of  things  are  immediate  objects  of  our 
conseiousness,  and  as  such  they  are  in  our  mind.  The  ques- 
tion is,  How  came  they  in  our  mind,  whence  have  we  received 
them  ?  There  are,  at  first  view,  three  possibilities  for  the 
solution  of  this  problem  :  ideas  are  given  to  us  either  by  the 
body,  or  by  the  soul,  or  hy  God.  There  are  two  cases  of  each 
of  the  two  last  possibilities :  either  the  soul,  creating  ideas, 
produces  them  out  of  itself,  or  they  belong  to  the  soul  as  its 
properties:  they  are  modifications  of  thought  which  we 
know  through  inner  experience.  God  produces  ideas  in  the 
Boul,  either  by  Btamptug  them  all  at  once  upon  it,  and  making 
them  innate,  or  creating  single  ideas  anew  iu  the  soul  every 
time,  as  occasion  demands.^ 

Let  us  suppose  the  first  case :  there  are  lioclies,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  Peripatetic  view,  produce  ideas  in  us.  Now, 
bodies  themselves  cannot  enter  into  the  soul :  there  must, 
therefore,  be  copies,  or  resembling  forms,  that  pee!  off  from 
body,  touch  our  senses,  and  impress  themselves  upon  it 
(esplces  impresses)  ^  then  are  made  intelligible,  are  trans- 
formed into  sensation,  and  become  consciousness  (^e^pices 
€xpresge»).  If  the  images  of  a  body  go  out  from  the  body 
itself,  they  must  be  parts  of  it.  But,  if  so,  the  material  sub- 
stance must  become  less  and  less,  until  it  is  finally  completely 
resolved  into  images.  If  those  forms  are  parts  of  bodies, 
they  are  themselves  material,  and  therefore  impenetrable. 
Now,  since  they  fill  all  space,  from  the  stars  to  human  eyes, 
it  is  impossible  to  see  how  they  penetrate  these  spaces  which 
are  filled,  and,  in  the  thousand-fold  crossuigs  and  disturbances 
to  which  they  are  necessarily  subject,  can  ])roduce  definite 
and  distinct  impreasious.^    And,  even  granting  that  these 

3  Bei^b.  Ac  ta  vinti,  liv.  iii.  part  11.  chap.  i. 
*  lb.,  Uv.  Sll.  p.  il.  chap.  ii. 
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copies  as  effects  of  bodies  are  communicated  to  the  organs 
of  our  senses,  this  communication  would  still  consist  in 
motion.  Now,  how  is  it  possible  for  motion  to  be  trans- 
formed into  sensation  ?  "  I  am  indeed  able,"  said  Male- 
brauche,  '*  to  follow  the  activity  of  the  buu,  for  example, 
through  all  tlie  space  between  it  and  me ;  but  since  this  space 
is  filled,  I  see,  of  course,  that  the  sun  cannot  make  an  im- 
pression upon  me  where  it  is,  that  its  activity  must  be  trans- 
mitted even  to  the  place  where  I  am,  even  through  my  eyes, 
and  through  these  to  my  brain.  But  advancing  thus  from 
motion  to  motion,  I  do  not  comprehend  how  the  sensation 
Comes  into  existence.  This  transformation  of  motion  into 
sensation  has  always  appeared  to  me  perfectly  incomprehen- 
sible. "  What  a  wonderful  transformation  I  An  impression 
upon  my  eyes  metamorphosed  into  a  flash  of  light  I  I  see 
this  flash,  not  in  my  soul,  of  which  it  is  a  sensatioii,  not  in  my 
brain,  where  the  motion  terminates,  not  in  my  eye,  where  the 
imprfession  is  made,  but  in  the  air,  —  in  the  air,  I  say,  which 
is  completely  incapable  of  such  a  modification.  What  a 
miracle  ! "  '  Sensation  can  never  result  from  motion.  If  so, 
body  would  be  able  to  modify  the  soul,  and  body  and  soul 
could  not  be  opposite  in  nature.  From  whatever  point  of 
view  we  consider  the  matter,  it  is  evident  from  every  reason 
that  it  is  impossible  for  bodies  to  produce  ideas  in  xis. 

There  remain,  therefore,  but  two  alternatives:  either  the 
cause  of  ideas  in  the  soul  is  the  soul  itself,  or  God. 

It  may  be  that  the  soul  produces  ideas  out  of  itself,  or 
possesses  them  among  its  properties  (as  modifications  of 
thought).  Let  us  examine  these  alternatives.  The  first  case 
has  three  possibilities ;  viz.,  the  soul  produces  ideas  either 
out  of  nothing,  or  out  of  material  impressions,  or  according 
to  the  object  to  which  the  idea  relates,  like  a  copy  accord- 
ing to  its  original.  To  produce  something  from  noiJdng  is  to 
create.  But  the  soul  has  no  creative  power,  and  does  not, 
therefore,  create  ideas.     But  if  it  cannot  produce  ideas  at 

I  Eacret. ,  iv.  pax.  vi. 
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all,  it  cannot  produce  tbem  out  of  material  impressions ;  for 
itleaa  are  spiritual  beings  (Stre&  spinfuela},  and  material  im- 
pressions are  of  a  bodily  nature.  How  can  spiritual  things 
be  madii  out  of  botlily  ?  If  man  cannot  create  an  angel, 
said  Malebranche,  lie  also  cannot  produce  him  out  of  stone. 
At  least,  the  latter  is  as  difficult  as  the  former.  It  must, 
therefore,  on  tlie  above  supposition,  be  the  objects  them- 
selves according  to  which  the  soul  forms  ideas.  Rut  to 
copy  objects,  we  must  have  them  before  our  minds,  there- 
fore have  ideas  of  them.  Why,  then,  does  the  soul  need  to 
produce  ideas  since  it  already  has  them  ?  Such  an  hypothesis 
is  not  an  exjilanatinn  of  the  origin  of  ideas,  since  it  pre- 
supposes it,  and  subjects  it  to  a  condition  which  represents 
t!ie  producing  of  ideas  as  entirely  unnecessary.  Thus,  in 
whatever  way  we  consider  the  matter,  we  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  ;  it  is  impossible  for  the  soul  to  produce  ideas.' 

Let  us  take  the  second  case.  Ideas  are  contained  in  the 
soul ;  it  possesses  them  by  virtue  of  its  very  nature ;  they 
belong  to  its  natural  qualities,  as  the  sensations  of  cold  and 
heat,  colors  and  tones,  as  tlie  affections  of  joy  and  pain, 
as  the  passions  of  love  and  hate,  etc.  The  soul  is,  if  not 
the  cause,  the  nahiral  subject,  of  ideas.  Since  its  nature  ia 
higher  and  nobler  than  that  of  body,  it  must  contain  more 
reality  than  body;  in  the  nature  of  the  soul,  that  of  body  is 
also  expressed  and  contained  therein  in  an  eminent  manner 
{Sminemenf^.  The  intelligible  world  will,  accordingly,  com- 
prehend in  itself  the  sensible  and  material :  conceptions  or 
ideas  of  body  are,  accordingly,  ideas  of  body,  and  as  such, 
like  all  other  modes  of  thought,  natural  manifestations  of  the 
soul.  In  that  case,  it  is  our  thought  in  which  ideas  exist : 
it  is  our  knowledge  of  self,  or  our  inner  experience  through 
which  we  become  conscious  of  ideas.  But  this  entire  theory 
contradicts  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  philosopher. 
Whatever  may  be  the  relative  rank  of  soul  and  body,  their 
relative   grade   of  being,  they  are   decidedly  and   certainly 

^  Bech,  de  la  yir\t4,  IW.  iii.  p.  ii.  chap.  iii. 
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opposed  to  each  other.  Now,  how  can  thought  conceive 
extension,  how  can  extension  be  an  object  of  our  conception, 
how  can  ideas  of  body  be  modifications  of  thought,  or  natural 
qualities  of  the  soul?  From  Malebranche's  point  of  view, 
it  is  manifestly  impossible  for  tlie  soul  to  possess  ideas  of 
body  hy  virtue  of  its  very  nature.  Now,  since  it  can  neither 
produce  nor  possess  them,  it  is  in  every  sense  impossible  for 
ideas  to  proceed  from  the  soul.'  God  alone,  therefore, 
remains  as  the  cause  of  ideas. 

2.  The  World  of  Ideas  in  God.  —  We  have  received  ideas 
neither  from  bodies  nor  from  ourselves:  God,  therefore,  as 
it  seems,  is  the  only  source  fi'om  which  we  could  have 
received  them.  In  this  case,  there  are  two  possibilities: 
either  God  has  stamped  all  ideas  upon  the  soul  once  for  all, 
and  they  are  innate,  or  he  produces  every  idea  in  us  anew 
whenever  we  require  them. 

Let  us  take  the  first  case :  all  our  ideas  are  innate.  Now, 
it  is  evident  that  they  are  infinite  in  number:  take  a  single 
class,  as  that  of  geometrical  figures ;  it  is  without  limit. 
There  are  countless  figures,  and  even  single  figures,  as  a 
triangle,  an  ellipse,  etc.,  has  countless  forms:  there  are  an 
infinite  multitude  of  triangles,  an  infinite  multitude  of 
ellipses,  according  to  the  distance  of  their  foci.  All  our 
ideas  are,  accordingly,  an  infinite  multitude  of  countless  num- 
hers.  Our  soul  is  finite,  the  world  of  ideas  is  infinite.  H<jw 
can  the  finite  soul  conceive  this  infinite  world,  and  not 
merely  conceive,  but  even  receive  it  into  itself?  As  little 
as  God  can  impart  his  infinity  to  the  soul,  so  little  can 
he  make  the  world  of  ideas  innate.  The  theory  of  an 
innate  world  of  ideas  is  in  conflict  with  the  nature  of  the 
human  miud,  which  never  ceases  to  be  a  creature  or  limited 
substance. 

Let  us  take  the  second  ease,  —  the  only  one,  as  it  appears, 
that  still  remains:  we  have  received  ideas  from  God,  not 
all  of  them  at  once,  but  single  ones,  one  after  another,  as  we 

^  Bech.,  lir.  UL  p.  IL  chap.  \.y  Batiet.,  L 
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require  them.  A  a  often  as  we  will  to  present  to  ourselTes  a 
definite  object,  God  produces  the  idea  of  it  in  our  minda. 
We  have  not  luid  the  idea  before :  on  the  contrary,  we  huve 
been  entirely  without  it.  But  without  any  idea  of  an  object, 
how  can  we  think  of  it?  How  can  we  will  to  bring  it 
before  our  minds  ?  la  not  thinking  of  an  object  equivalent 
to  seeking  the  idea  of  it?  How  can  we  seek  that  of  which 
we  have  no  idea  at  all  ?  It  is,  accordingly,  impossible  for 
God  to  produce  the  itlea  of  an  object  in  our  minds  according 
as  we  need  it,  if  we  do  not  in  any  manner  whatever,  how- 
ever obscurely,  already  possess  tlie  idea.  But  if  we  already 
possess  it,  it  is  unnecessary  for  God  first  to  produce  it.^ 

By  this  path,  therefore,  we  reach  no  result,  or  rather  the 
negative  one  that  we  can  neither  receive  ideas  from  bodies,  nor 
from  ourselves,  nor  from  God.  There  is,  therefore,  no  source 
from  which  ideas  can  flow  into  our  minds;  it  is,  accordingly, 
altogether  impossible  for  us  to  have  them ;  we  are  not  the 
being  that  has  them,  we  are  not  the  subject  of  ideas.  From 
this  negative  conclusion  follows  the  positive :  the  onJy  possi- 
ble source  of  ideas  is  God.  It  is  impossible  for  God  to 
convey  ideas  from  his  being  into  ours,  either  by  making 
them  innate,  or  by  creating  them  each  time  anew.  It  is, 
therefore,  clear  that  ideas  arise  in  God,  and  also  that  they 
can  be,  and  remain,  nowhere  but  in  him.  Ideas  are  in  and 
through  God  alone  :  he  alone  is  the  infinite  and  all-embra- 
cing being  (^itre  universel)^  the  only  cause  of  ideas,  and, 
through  them,  of  things.^ 

Now  we  have  reached  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
Ideas  are,  and  remain,  only  in  God :  knowledge  of  things  is 
possible  only  through  ideas,  therefore  only  m  God ;  i.e., 
we  know  or  tve  see  ik'mg«  only  in  God. 

3.  IntelUgihle  Extension  and  Universal  Reason,  —  If  we 
know  things  through  ideas,  they  are  the  ideas  which  are 
evident  to  us,  and  which  cause  our  knowledge.     They  could 

1  Rech.,  \\\.  \i\.  p.  IL  chap.  iv. 

1  lb.,  liv.  ill.  p.  li.  cliap.  v.]  Bntret.,  il. 
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not  have  Biicli  a  power  iipon  our  minds  if  they  were  not  of 
a  iiigher  nature  than  the  livtter.  The  only  truly  efficient 
being  is  God.  If,  tlicreiore,  idoas  are  of  an  efficient  nature 
(effaces),  they  are  divine.  Thus,  the  proof  of  the  assertion 
that  ideas  are  in  God,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  we  know  by 
means  of  ideas,  Thia  proof,  said  MalcUranche,  will  have 
the  force  of  a  demonstration  to  those  who  are  accustomed 
to  abstract  thought.' 

The  things  which  we  know  clearly  and  distinctly  through 
ideas  are  only  bodies:  these,  in  all  their  forms  and  changes, 
are  modifications  of  extension,  and  notliing  else.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  idea  of  extension  by  means  of  which  all 
bodies  are  known,  and  nothing  else.  Ali  ideas,  accordingh% 
can  he  reduced  to  this  one,  inieilif/iMe  eTtennon,  —  Vitejidue 
intelligihle,  —  as  Malebranche,  in  his  dialogues,  most  simply 
denotes  the  fundamental  form  of  all  ideas.* 

Intelligible  extension  is  neither  a  modification  of  exten- 
sion nor  of  thought.  No  modification  of  extension  is 
intelligible,  no  modification  of  thought  can  be  a  conception 
of  extension.  Intelligible  extension  can,  therefore,  neither 
belong  to  extension,  since  it  is  intelligible,  nor  to  thought, 
since  it  is  extension.  It  cannot,  therefore,  belong  to  finite 
beings  at  all,  to  beings  contrasted  with  others,  but  only  to  a 
being  which  is  without  opposition,  which  is  unlimited  and 
infinite.  The  idea  of  extension  is  only  possible  in  God ;  and 
since  only  thia  idea  makes  the  external  world  knowable,  it 
is  clear  that  we  see  all  things  in  God.  The  idea  of  exten- 
sion is  related  to  the  ideas  of  bodies,  as  extension  as  such  to 
actual  bodies.  As  extension  is  modified  in  bodies,  so  is  the 
idea  of  extension  in  the  ideas  of  body.  As  extension  con- 
stitutes the  condition  and  principle  of  the  material  world, 
BO  the  idea  of  extension  is  the  fundamental  form  and  princi- 
ple of  the  world  of  ideas.  It  is  the  primordial  idea  (idie 
primordiaie}.     As  ideas  are  related  to  things,  so  intelligible 

I  Reel].,  liv.  111.  p.  is.  chap.  t1. 
*  Entret.,  i.  para.  9, 10. 
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extension  is  related  to  actual.  Ideas  are  in  God,  things  are 
outside  of  him.  Those  are  of  t^  creative  nature ;  these  are 
creatures;  or,  to  express  tliis  relation  in  Platonic  terms,  ideas 
are  the  archetypes,  tilings,  copies.  Thus,  Malebranche  called 
intelligible  extension  the  archetype  of  the  material  world.^ 

After  we  have  shown  how  the  idea  of  extension  is  related 
to  the  ideas  of  bodies,  and  to  hody  itself,  there  renuiins  the 
question,  IIoav  is  this  idea  related  to  minds?  It  forma  in 
minds  the  clear  and  distinct  object  of  their  intuition :  this 
object  is  in  all  minds  the  same.  In  the  intuition  of  this 
object,  therefore,  all  minds  agree;  and  however  different  we 
may  be  in  other  respects,  this  conception  is  the  same  in  all 
of  us.  As  the  idea  of  extension  expresses  the  essence  of 
all  bodies,  so  the  intuition  of  it  expresses  the  essence  of  all 
minds, — the  universal  reason  {la  raison  universelle}.  There 
is  but  one  reason,  and  this  remains  unchangeably  like  itself. 
The  multiplicity  and  variety  of  individual  minds  are  cancelled 
in  it :  it  does  not  belong  as  a  modification  to  the  nature  of 
finite  minds,  for  in  that  case  reason  would  be  as  different 
aa  individuals;  but  by  reason  of  its  universality  and  un- 
changeableness,  it  belongs  to  the  nature  of  God.^ 

Universal  reason  and  intelligible  extension  mutually  cor- 
respond to  each  other.  They  are  related  to  each  other  as 
subject  and  object :  universal  reason  is  the  subject  for  which 
intelligible  extension  is  the  object,  and  conversely.  God 
comprehends  the  universal  reason  in  himself;  tliis,  intelligi- 
ble extension;  this,  the  ideas  of  all  bodies,  therefore  the 
objects  of  clear  and  distinct  knowledge.  To  make  this 
knowledge  ours,  we  must  take  the  point  of  view  from  which 
alone  the  objects  of  knowledge,  the  ideas  of  body,  i.e.,  the 
intelligible  extension,  appears.  This  point  of  view  is  the 
universal  or  divine  reason.  In  it,  said  Malebranche,  minds 
exist.  This  expression  is  identical  in  meaning  with  the 
praposition,  we  see  things  in  God.     "  God  sees  ui  himself 

>  Entret.,  jii.  par.  5.;  Fh.,  il.  par,  I.;  lb.,  lii.  pur- il. 
'  IXi.,  i.  pur.  a,;  lb.,  iii.  par.  iv. 
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intelligible  extension,  tKe  archetype  of  matter,  of  which  the 
world  consistSj  and  where  yur  bodies  dwell :  we  sec  only  in 
God,  since  our  minds  dwell  only  in  the  uni%'ersul  reason, 
that  intelligible  substance  which  comprehends  in  itself  the 
ideas  of  all  the  truths  which  we  discover,"  ^ 


I  Entret.,  i.  par.  x.;  £b.,  xiL 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

(e)  THE  RELATION  OF  THINGS  TO  GOD.  —  PANTHEISM  IN 

MALEBRANCHB'S  DOCTEINK. 

I.    THE   UNIVERSK    IS   QOD. 

1.   God  eu  the  Place  of  Minds, 

WE  are  now  in  the  very  centre  of  the  system.  Male- 
branehe  combines  two  important  proofs  in  order  to 
establish  his  doctrine  of  ideas  and  the  intelligible  world  in 
God,  the  real  theme  of  his  philosophy.  He  deduces  the  one 
from  the  fact  of  our  knowledge,  the  other  from  the  creation 
of  the  world. 

The  fact  that  we  perceive  and  know  a  world  without  us 
is  undeniable,  but  it  is  explicable  neither  by  means  of  the 
powers  of  our  senses  nor  by  body.  What  we  perceive 
through  our  senses  is  always  only  our  own  impressions  and 
states,  not  the  properties  of  external  things  as  such.  The 
external  world  is  not  sensible,  but  material.  Matter  cannot 
of  itself  act  upon  our  mind:  it  cannot  impart  itself  and 
represent  itself  to  mind.  The  capacity  to  be  intuited  and 
known  does  not  belong  to  its  properties :  the  material  Avorkl 
aa  such  is  not  knowable.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  mind 
could  have  sensations  of  body  while  bodies  themselves  were 
destroyed,  Avhile  ail  its  real  properties  ceased  to  exist.  And 
that  is  an  evident  proof  that  the  capacity  to  be  presented 
to  tjie  mind  does  not  belong  to  matter.  The  material  world 
is  not  conceivable :  the  world,  therefore,  which  we  conceive 
is  not  material.  Hence  the  world  aa  conception  or  object 
can  only  be  of  an  itUelUgihh  character;  and  since  it  is  pro- 
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ducetl  neither  by  nor  in  our  thought,  its  cause  can  only  be 
God,  and  it  can  continue  to  exist  nowhere  else  than  in  him. 
Malebrancho's  proof  can  be  most  concise]}'  expressed  as 
follows:  Without  an  intelligible  world,  there  can  be  no 
knowledge  J  without  God,  no  intelligible  world:  hence  our 
knowledge  of  things  is  only  possible  through  and  in  God.* 
The  other  proof,  deduced  from  the  doctrine  of  creatiun,  leads 
to  the  Huine  conclusion.  God  must  conceive  what  he  cre- 
ates. Creation  pre-supposes  the  creator  and  the  idea  of  the 
world,  God  and  the  idea  of  things.  Without  the  eternal 
presence  of  things  in  God,  there  is  no  creation,  no  world, 
therefore,  also,  none  knowable  to  us.  If  things  are  to  be 
evident  to  us,  their  ideas  must  be  present  to  us ;  and  since 
these  are  only  in  God,  our  presence  in  God  is  necessary  in 
order  to  conceive  them.  There  is  no  other  stand-puint  for 
true  knowledge.  Truth  consists  in  our  clear  and  distinct 
conception  of  an  object ;  and  this  must  be  strictly  distin- 
guished from  all  other  conceptions,  and  is,  therefore,  possi- 
ble only  in  the  intuition  of  the  intelligible  world,  Le.,  in 
God.  We  must  be  in  God  in  order  to  have  clear  thoughts. 
Our  conceptioua  are  confused  when  we  are  out  of  liira. 
Hence  the  expression  Malebranche  used  to  state  this  fact: 
"God  is  through  his  presence  so  closely  united  with  our 
souls,  that  we  can  say  that  he  is  the  place  of  minds,  exactly 
as  space  is  the  place  of  bodies.  God  is  the  hdelllgihU  world 
or  the  place  of  minds^  as  the  material  world  is  the  place  of 
bodies.'''  ^ 

2.  Tilings  as  Modes  of  God.  —  Our  objects  of  knowledge 
are  particular  and  fiuite  things.  The  particular  cannot  be 
conceived  without  the  universal,  since  it  is  its  more  precise 
determination ;  the  linite  not  without  the  infinite,  since  it  is 
its  limitatiou.  Now,  God  is  the  absolutely  universal  and 
iiiGnite  being.  Hence  the  ideas  of  things  are  related  to  the 
idea  of  God,  as  the  particular  to  the  universal,  as  the  limited 
to  the  unlimited.     What  is  true  of  ideas  must,  indeed,  be 

>  Entrct.,  I.  *  K&ch.,-llv.  lii.  part  ii.  chap.  rl. 
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true  of  tlunga  tliemselvea.  Things  are  related  to  God  as 
particular  beings  to  tlie  universal  one,  as  finite  to  the  infinite 
one.  They  are,  in  a  limited  and  imperfect  way,  what  God 
is  iufliiitely  and  perfectly:  they  take  part  in  tlie  divine 
being,  are  ''participations"  of  it.  Tluis  Malcbranche  arrives 
at  the  Bignilicant  assertion,  "  All  particular  ideas  are  only 
participations  of  the  universal  i<loa  of  the  infinite  in  so  far 
as  God's  beuig  does  not  depend  upon  his  creatures,  but  all 
creatures  are  notkinif  but  imperfect  participations  of  the  divine 
heiny.  AH  ideas  whieh  we  have  of  creatures  in  particular 
are  only  limitations  of  the  idea  of  the  Creator."  ^ 

God  himself,  according  to  Malebranclie,  is  the  single  pur- 
pose of  iill  divine  activity.  This  certainty  is  evident  from 
the  simplest  thought,  as  well  as  from  the  revelations  of  the 
Scriptures.  What  God  creates,  he  creates  for  himself:  he 
alone  is  the  cause  and  the  end  of  all  his  creatures.  Minds 
exist  only  to  consider  the  works  of  God,  and  therein  to  per- 
ceive God  himself:  they  exist  by  means  of  this  intuition,  in 
which  they  see  the  image  of  God,  —  which  is,  as  it  were,  the 
mirror  of  Gad.  As  he  alone  is  the  end  of  creation,  so  he  is 
the  only  object  of  our  knowledge,  and  the  only  goal  of  our  . 
efforts.  The  consideration  and  love  of  God  is  the  funda- 
mental causa  of  our  conceptions  and  desires,  of  our  entire 
spiritual  life.  "  If  we  did  not  see  God,"  said  Mulebrancho, 
"  we  should  not  see  any  thing :  if  we  did  not  love  hira,  we 
should  not  love  uny  thing."  Every  volition  is  a  striving  for 
God,  love  for  him.  Without  this  love,  we  could  neither 
love  nor  desire  any  thing.  Without  God,  our  being  is  inac- 
tive and  dead,  our  thought  without  liglit,  our  volitions  with- 
out an  end.  Without  him,  there  is  neither  power  to  think  nor 
to  desire.  To  think  is  to  know  God,  to  will  is  to  love  him. 
In  tlus  point,  a  manifest  contradiction  appears  between  phi- 
losophy and  experience.  The  former  sees  in  God  the  con- 
stant goal  of  our  efforts :  the  latter  shows  that  we  constantly 
desire  the  particular  and  perishable  goods  of  the  world.     If 

1  Bccb.,  liv.  lU.  part  !i.  cliap  vL 
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the  first  is  necessary,  the  secoud  appears  impossible:  if  we 
admit  the  testimony  of  experience,  we  must  declare  the 
theory  of  philosophy  to  be  the  greatest  of  all  errors.  Male- 
branche  denied  that  there  was  any  contradiction,  and  main- 
tained that  his  theory  was  ui  harmony  with  experience. 
Our  worldly  desires  are,  in  liis  eyes,  no  exception  to  his 
theory  that  love  to  God  is  the  sole,  animating  en  use  of  our 
volitions.  It  is  with  our  desires  precisely  as  with  our  con- 
ceptions: our  ideas  of  things  are  participatioas  of  the  uni- 
versal idea  of  God,  our  desires  for  things  are  participations 
of  the  love  for  God.  Our  love  for  the  particular  and  transi- 
tory goods  of  the  world,  and  our  love  for  God  as  the  most 
universal  and  eternal  good,  stand  in  the  same  relation  as  the 
particular  and  the  universal,  the  finite  and  the  infinite,  the 
limited  and  the  unlimited,  the  conditione<l  and  the  uncondi- 
tioned. What  the  latter  is  perfectly  and  infinitely,  the  for- 
mer is  iniperfectly  and  finitely.  Our  desires  for  things  are 
modifieatiom  of  our  love  for  God.  What,  indeed,  can  thiTigg 
themselves  be  except  modijicatians  of  God?  It  is  not  we  who 
draw  such  inferences  from  the  position  of  our  philosopher; 
he  himself  declares  them  openly  and  freely.  "  We  can  only 
love  particular  goods,"  said  Malebranche,  "by  turning  the 
love  for  God,  which  he  infuses  into  us,  into  the  direction  of, 
those  goods."  Those  particular  goods  are  worldly  things : 
our  love  for  worldly  things  is  accordingly  a  determination 
of  our  love  for  God.  All  our  desires  are  modifications  of 
the  will  whose  fundamental  direction  is  tow^ards  God.  If 
we  desire  worldly  tilings,  the  wUl  is  directed  towards  crea- 
tures, but  in  truth  its  object  is  the  Creator.  The  move- 
ment, therefore,  which  impels  it  towards  creatures  is  only  a 
determination  of  that  movement  which  struggles  towards 
God,  But  if  our  love  for  creatures  is  only  a  determination 
of  our  love  for  God,  creatures  themselves  must  be  regarded 
as  determinations  of  God.  Hear  Malebranche's  own  declft* 
ration :  "  Alt  the  particular  ideas  which  we  have  of  creatures 
are  mdy  limUationsof  the  idea  of  the  Creator.,  as  all  desires  in 
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reference  to  creatures  are  only  determinations  of  the  movement 
of  the  will  tvhifk  is  directed  towards  the  Creator"  *  God's  power 
produces  things  and  their  modifications ;  hig  wisdom  in- 
cludes the  ideas  of  all  things  in  itself;  his  love  is  the  inmost 
motive  of  all  natural  effort.  The  beiriff  of  God  consists  in 
this  power,  wisdom,  and  love :  they  are  God  himself.  Hence 
the  divine  being,  in  which  all  things  have  theu'  existence  and 
their  ideas,  is  the  only  cause  and  purpose  of  their  activity. 
*'  Let  us,"  said  Malebranche,  concluding  this  most  important 
section  of  his  most  important  work,  "let  us  abide  in  this 
conviction,  viz.,  that  God  is  the  intelligible  world  or  place  of 
minds,  as  the  material  world  is  of  bodies ;  that  all  things  re- 
ceive their  modifications  through  his  power,  find  their  ideas 
in  his  wisdom,  are  moved  necessarily  and  in  harmony  with 
law !  And  since  his  power  and  love  are  he  himself,  we  be- 
lieve with  the  apostle  Paul  that  he  is  not  far  from  every  one 
of  us,  for  in  him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being."  ' 

n.    MALEBKANCITE'S  PANTHEISTIC   TENDENCT 

Tliat  sentence  of  Paul's  is  found  in  the  Bible,  an^  panthe- 
ists eagerly  quote  it.  The  farther  Malebranche  advanced  in 
the  development  of  his  fundamental  thoughts,  the  more 
prominent  became  the  features  of  his  pantheistic  mode  of 
thought,  not  as  the  object  of  the  pliilosopher,  but  the  inevi- 
table destiny  of  his  doctrine  which  accepted  two  diametri- 
cally opposite  views  of  the  world,  the  Aiigustiuian  and  the 
naturalistic,  and  sought  to  combine  them.  And  exactly 
in  this  is  it  a  true  and  necessary  reflection   of  the   period 

1  "  Novg  nc  pouvong  aimer  de»  bkns  particiiUers  qu'en  ditenninant  ten  cea 
biena  le  moiivemcnt  d'amour  qve  Dien  noun  donne  pour  tui.  Aiini  comme  novt 
n'aimonf  aucvne  chote  que  par  i'amour  nece»»aire,  que  novs  avont  pour  Dieu ; 
noiri  rte  voyoru  ftttciine  chose  qtte  par  la  connaiMance  naturelle,  que  novs  avoni  de 
Dleu:  et  tovtea  ks  id^cs  particulieres,  que  nous  avona  des  creatures,  ne  tont  que 
de*  Umitationt  tie  I'idie  du  Cvivteiir,  commf.  tons  let  mo^n3em.tnls  de  In  volontt 
pour  let  cr^aturpK  ne  sont  que  des  d^tei^iiinalioiu  du  mvuvftnenl  pour  le  Ci'iatmr  " 
(Bech.,  liv.  iii.  p.  ii.  chap.  vi.}. 

*  Bech.,  llv,  iii.  p.  ii.  chap.  ri. ;  "  Que  novt  iwyana  toutet  cliOiet  en  Dieu." 
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which  revived  Augustiiiianiara  with  intense  fervor,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  was  irresistibly  filled  with  that  Jiaturalisni 
whiL*}i  mastered  the  new  era  of  philosophy.  Between  the 
two  tendencies,  as  between  two  diverging  lines,  there  are 
very  different  distances  at  different  stages  of  development. 
At  one  point  they  are  very  wide  apart;  at  another  they  ap- 
proach eat'll  other:  the  point  in  which  they  meet  is  Male- 
brancho.  Descartes,  Geulincx,  Plato,  are  the  connecting 
links — the  stages,  as  it  were,  of  the  course  along  which  his 
doctrine  passes;  Descartes  and  Plato  being  the  two  extremes. 
Malebranche's  method  of  combining  them  was  not  eclectic. 
There  wa.s  one  fundamental  thought  that  urged  him  through 
these  different  stages :  from  Descartes,  as  a  starting-point, 
through  the  Occasional ists  to  Augustine;  from  Augustine, 
through  Plato,  to  a  naturalistic  conception  of  God,  which 
was  on  the  very  point  of  becoming  Spinozism. 

The  dualistic  principles  of  Descartes  formed  the  starting- 
point  of  Malebranche,  and  he  accepted  Occasionalism  without 
qualification.  He  maintained  the  absolute  inactivity  and  in- 
substantiality  of  things,  the  activity  and  substantiality  of  God 
alone.  From  this  point,  there  is  but  one  step  to  Augustinian- 
ism.  Even  our  knowledge  of  things  depends  upon  God:  it 
is  only  possible  as  illumination.  "We  see  things  in  God." 
This  assertion  is  Augustlnian  in  reference  to  tlie  ground  of 
our  knowledge,  and  Platonic  in  reference  to  its  objects ;  for 
tchat  we  see  in  God  are  the  ideas  of  things,  the  intelligible 
wcu'ld.  If,  according  to  Descartes'  doctrine,  —  consistently 
developed,  —  an  absolute  opposition  exists  between  us  and 
things  without  us,  between  niinds  and  bodies,  an  opposition 
excluding  every  kind  of  commuuity,  we  can  know  only  in 
tlie  light  of  God,  and  things  are  knowable  only  through 
ideas. 

It  is  only  bodies  which  are  knowable  through  ideas.  Now, 
bodies  are  modifications  of  extension:  hence  the  ideit  of  the 
latter,  intclHtjihh  extension,  is  our  proper  object  of  knowl- 
edge, the  fundamental  form  into  which  Mulebranclie  analyzed 
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ideas.  Hero  we  see  most  clearly  the  Cartesian  origin  of  his 
system.  Only  when  the  nature  of  body  consists  simply  in 
extension,  aa  the  Cartesian  dnalisra  reqnires,  does  the  essence 
of  knowable  things,  or  the  idea  of  the  whole  material  world, 
consist  in  intelligible  extension. 

The  intelligible  world  is  in  God :  God  is  the  intelligible 
world.  It  is  the  object  of  the  universal  reason  :  God  is  the 
universal  reason.  The  intelligible  world  is  our  object  of 
knowledge,  in  so  far  as  we  are  in  tlie  universal  reason,  or 
God.  These  are  not  mere  inferences  from  Malebrancbe's 
doctrine,  but  literal  statements  of  it.  There  remains  between 
God  and  the  world  no  other  difference  than  that  between  in- 
telligible and  actual  extension.  The  latter  is  what  the  former 
is  not;  viz.,  creature.  But  by  what  characteristics  is  the 
creatural  character  of  extension  distinguished  from  its  divine 
and  eternal  nature?  We  cannot  say  that  intelligible  exten- 
sion is  infinite  while  matter  is  finite,  for  the  latter  is,  iiideedj 
infinite.  According  to  Malebranche's  explicit  statement, 
that  the  intelligible  world  is  the  archetype  of  the  actual 
world,  such  an  absolute  difference  between  ideal  and  real 
extension  can  no  longer  exist.  We  find  no  characteristic  to 
distinguish  the  two  ;  and,  even  if  there  were  such,  it  would 
not  be  knowable.  The  difierenee  between  these  two  kinds 
of  extension  is,  therefore,  in  no  case  an  object  of  knowledge. 
But  since  the  whole  difference  between  God  and  the  world 
is  analyzed  into  tJusi  distinction,  we  are  o!)liged  to  decide 
that  between  God  and  the  world,  according  to  Malebrauche, 
an  evident  difference  no  longer  exists. 

But  we  must  go  still  farther.  In  the  range  of  the  doctrine 
of  our  philosopher,  deductions  appeal',  which  not  only  obliter- 
ate the  knowahle  difference  between  God  and  real  extension, 
but  their  essential  difference.  Even  Malebranehe  declared 
that  the  ideas  of  things  are  "limitations"  of  the  idea  of 
God,  our  desires  for  things  are  "determinations"  of  our 
love  for  God,' and  creatures  themselves  imperfect  '*  participa- 
tions" of  the  diviue  being.     What  is  true  of  all  things,  must 
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be  true  of  bodies.  Even  ideas  of  bodies  are  limitations  of 
tlie  ideas  of  God;  even  bodies  themselves  participate  in  the 
divine  nature,  and  are  related  to  God  as  our  desires  are  to 
the  love  of  God ;  thei/  are  determinations  or  modifications  of 
God.  Now,  bndies  are  modifications  only  of  extension.  If 
they  are,  likewise,  modifications  of  God,  God  must  be  the 
extension,  the  modes  of  which  are  bodies ;  i.e.,  he  is  real 
extension. 

The  Occasionalistic  principles,  which  Malebranche  applied 
without  qualification  or  reserve,  irresistibly  lead  to  jnst  this 
conclusion.  Completely  powerless  as  natural  things  here 
appear,  without  all  substantiality,  without  any  power  to  act 
independently,  they  can  be  nothing  more  than  mere  modifi- 
cations of  God :  they  take  part  in  the  being  of  God,  and, 
therefore,  coincide  with  him.  They  are  in  a  determinate, 
finite,  imperfect  manner,  what  God  is  i)erfectly,  infinitely, 
indeterminately.  Here  from  the  nature  of  things  a  highly 
important  regressive  inference  can  be  drawn  of  God.  Things 
are  either  minds  or  bodies.  If  minds  must  relate  themselves  to 
thought  as  body  does  to  extension,  things  are  either  the  modi- 
fications of  thought  or  extension.  Now,  if  both  are  modifica- 
tions of  God,  God  must  unite  both  these  attributes  in  himself. 
He  is  the  one  and  only  substance  —  whose  activity  consists 
both  in  thought  and  extension.  This  proposition  takes  us 
into  the  heart  of  Spinozism,  a  purely  naturalistic  s^-stem,  to 
which  the  doctrine  of  Descartes  has  led  us  through  Geulincx 
and  Malebranche,  to  which  Malebranche  himself  was  driven 
by  the  Cartesian-Occasion alistie,  Augusttnian,  Platonic  mode 
of  thought,  however  strongly  he  opposed  the  doctrine  of 
Spinoza,  and  wished  to  maintain  that  of  Augustine.  I  re- 
mark in  passing,  that  tlio  pantheistic  feature  of  his  doctrine 
ia  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  a  form  of  its  later  devel- 
opment—  as  some  have  contended  —  on  which  Spinoza's 
works  exerted  a  certain  influence,  but  that  it  is  found  even 
in  his  most  important  work,  and  nowhere  more  distinctly 
appears  than  in  that  most  important  section  which  treats  of 
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the  fundamental  therae  "  that  we  see  all  things  in  God." 
Spinoza's  most  important  work  appeared  three  years  later. 
It  is  not  true,  therefore,  that  Malebranche,  in  hi.s  dialogues 
on  metaphysics  and  religion,  gave  more  scope  to  tlic  panthe- 
istic mode  of  thought  than  in  his  work  on  tlie  investigation 
of  truth.  The  later  work  is  different  from  the  earlier,  only 
in  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  the  univei"sal  reason  and  intelli- 
gible extension ;  but  this  difference  is  not  connected  with 
the  pantheistic  development  of  the  doctrine,  but  with  ita 
simplification  and  concise  conception. 

God  is  universal  reason;  he  is  the  intelligible  world; 
therefore,  also,  intelligible  extension.  So  said  Malebranche. 
God  is  an  infinite,  thinking,  and  extended  being.  So  said 
Spinoza.  The  whole  difference  between  them  consists  only 
in  intelligible  extension,  which  Malebranche  identifies  with 
God,  while  he  distiiiguislies  the  actual  from  hira.  But  even 
this  remnant  of  Platonism  vanishes  in  presence  of  the  explicit 
assertion  that  things,  therefore  bodies  also,  participate  in 
the  being  of  God  —  in  presence  of  the  inference  which  Male- 
branclie  cannot  guard  against,  that  things,  therefore  even 
bodies,  are  modifications  of  God.  This  naturalistic  feature 
inevitably  moulded  the  doctrine  of  our  philosopher,  and  gave 
to  its  conception  of  the  divine  will  tiiat  deterministic  char- 
acter, whicli  the  Jansenists  rightly  regarded  as  a  limitation 
of  the  unconditional  will  of  God,  ajid  was,  tlierefore,  so 
violently  opposed  by  Arnauld.  We  can  easily  understand 
that  Malebranche,  who  was  not  conscious  of  this  tendency 
of  his  doctrine,  and  of  the  logical  result  of  his  ideas,  though 
he  was  indeed  aware  of  the  religious  siiirit  and  purpose  of  his 
entire  sj'stem,  —  we  can  easily  understand  that  he  regarded 
these  attacks  as  the  wrctehedest  and  the  mast  liuatilo  mis- 
interpretations. It  had  been  his  aim  to  put  the  honor  of  God 
beyond  every  tiling,  by  ascribing  to  hira  alone  all  power  and 
activity ;  and  he  could  not  sec  how  he  IiacI  thereb}'  infringed 
upon  the  divine  will.  It  is  true  that  Malebranche  affirmed 
these   two   propositions :   God    is  absolutely  and  infinitely 
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powerful,  and  acts  according  to  eternal  and  necessary  laws  ; 
and  God  is  absolutely  free,  acting  independently  of  any  laws. 
lie  did  not  see  tlie  contradiction  in  which  lie  was  involved, 
and  appealed  to  tlie  second  proposition  when  he  was  re- 
proacheil  with  the  first,  and  when  liis  opponents  objected 
that  it  was  impossible  for  the  activity  of  God  to  be  controlled 
by  law,  and,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  will  of  God  to  be 
absolutely  free. 

If  any  one  wishes  so  to  present  to  himself  this  contradic- 
tion in  Malebranche's  own  conceptions  that  be  may  see  the 
two  contradictions  close  to  each  other,  there  is  scarcely  a 
more  striking  example  than  that  letter  (J\i&t  discovered  and 
published  by  Cousin)  which  the  philosopher  wrote,  Slarch 
21,  1G93,  to  a  certain  Torssac  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
Some  attempt  to  prove  the  immortality  of  tlie  soul,  he  said, 
from  the  substantiality  of  the  mind  and  the  impossibility  of 
destroying  it :  but  if  God  created  the  soul  from  nothing,  he 
can  also  annihilate  it;  and  immortality  must,  therefore,  be 
based  on  the  power  and  will  of  God.  But  such  a  method  of 
proof  affords  no  mathematical  certainty.  "  Since  every  thing 
depends  upon  God,  and  the  world  by  no  tnean»  necessarily 
proceeds  from  his  nature,"  "there  is.  between  voluntary 
effects  and  their  cause  no  such  connection  as  between  truths 
and  their  principles."  Tlie  immortality  of  the  soul  cannot, 
therefore,  be  rigorously  demonstrated.  Nevertheless,  Male- 
bran  die  will  give  good'  proofs  (de  bonnes  prettvcs').  The 
most  important  is,  "  God's  mode  of  action  must  correspond 
to  bis  attributes;  he  must  act  as  he  is :  the  guiding  principle 
of  his  volitions  is  found  in  his  essence  ;  it  consists  in  the 
imchangeahle  order  of  his  perfections.  Now,  if  God  is  wise 
and  omniscient,  he  is  unchangeable  and  constant  in  his 
purposes,  —  and  he  would  not  be  if  we  were  not  immortal. 
God's  nature  forms  the  nde  and  the  invivlkhle  law  of  hit 
aclivltifj  and  T  discover  in  him  nothing  that  could  induce 
him  to  will  our  annihilation.  We  cannot  judge  the  divine 
will  according  to  ours,  and  in  general  we  must  resist  our 
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iucliniition  to  aiithroponiorpliize  the  causes  of  things  if  we 
woukl  know  tliem  rightly."'  Malebranche  fouud  the  decision 
of  the  question  of  inmiortality  in  divine  revelatiun  and  tlie 
incarnation,  since  the  end  of  divine  creation  can  be  none 
other  than  the  salvation  of  the  world. 

In  this  letter,  the  fundamental  features  of  the  philosopher 
lie  before  us.  He  aifn-ius  the  iVeedom  of  the  divine  will, 
making  every  thing  dependent  on  his  unconditional  decrees: 
he  denies  it,  making  the  will  of  God  dependeut  on  the 
eternal  necessity  of  the  divine  nature,  wliieh  is  revealed  in 
Christ's  work  of  salvation.  Cousin  ajjtly  said,  "  Malebranche 
was,  with  Spinoza,  the  gi-eatest  disciple  of  Descartes :  he  was 
in  a  literal  sense  the  Christian  Spinoza." 

Only  a  little  wJvile  before  he  died,  Slalebranche  was  com- 
pelled, in  a  confideutial  correspondence  with  the  well-trained 
mathematician  and  physicist  De  Mairatu  to  defend  himgelf 
against  Sjunozisnr,  and  to  meet  the  charge  that  the  latter 
is  a  necessary  consequence  of  his  own  doctrine.  These 
eight  letters,  written  in  the  last  year  but  one  of  his  life 
(Sept.  27,  1713-Sept.  6,  1714),  the  publication  of  which  we 
likewise  owe  to  Cousin,'  are  a  highly  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive proof  of  Malebranche's  relation  to  Spinoza :  they  show 
iu  what  Malebranche  saw  the  chief  distinction  of  their 
doctrines,  and  how,  finally,  without  having  weakened  the 
conviction  of  his  friend,  he  grew  weary  of  defending  him- 
self, and  laid  down  his  pen  without  having  accomplished 
his  object,  and  discontinued  the  painful  discussion.  De 
Mairan,  forty  years  younger  than  Malebranche,  with  a 
reverential  devotion  to  him,  acquainted  with  his  works  as 
well  as  with  those  of  Descartes,  ^ — himself  inclined  to  Des- 
cartes,  — had  just  read  and  re-read  Spinoza's  works,  attracted 
by  the  mathematical  arrangement  of  its  propositions,  and  the 
clearness  and  cogency  of  its  proofs:  he  had  reflected  upon 
them  in  perfect  quiet  (^'•'•dam  le  itilence  des  passions^''' ixa  he 

1  V.  Cousin:  Frnfjnietita  tie  iihlloHoplile  Cartdsicnno  (Parts,  1852).  Corro- 
BpoudiiDuc  de  MaluLtraucliu  tt  do  Mairan,  pp.  2G2-34d. 
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saiil,  quoting'  a  beautiful  expression  of  Malebranche's),  and 
he  waa  uuable  to  break  the  cliain  of  its  demonstrations. 
He  was  by  no  means  blinded  by  admiration,  since  the 
religious  and  practical  inferences  from  the  doctrine  seemed 
to  him  questionable  enough.  He  turned  to  Malebranche 
with  the  urgent  request,  '*  Overthrow  this  system  for  me, 
whose  proofs  are  so  cogent,  and  whose  consequences  are  so 
depressing."  He  had  already  read  and  examined  a  number 
of  refutations;  but  they  did  not  convince  him,  since  he  saw 
that  none  of  them  understood  the  system  they  attempted  to 
demolish.  Now  he  hoped  that  the  deejiest  thinker  of  the 
time  would  point  out  the  fundamental  error  of  that  terrible 
system.  For  Malebranche  himself,  he  urged,  had  spoken  in 
his  "Meditations"  of  such  a  fundamental  error,  of  such  a 
"false  principle"  which  had  compelled  Spinoza  to  deny 
creation,  and  heap  error  on  error.  Was  it  contempt  or 
sympathy  that  caused  him  to  say  in  that  passage,  "  le  muS- 
rable  Spinoza  "  .^^  De  Mairau  took  him  at  his  word :  "  Point 
out  this  error,  and  prove  it ! "  Malebranche  had  studied  the 
works  of  Spinoza  neither  dispassionately  nor  thoroughly,  but, 
as  he  hunself  confessed,  had  read  them  formerly  (autrefoii)^ 
and  never  completely  {en  totalkSy.  Besides,  philosophizing 
by  letter  waa  troublesome  to  him.  But,  if  he  hud  hud  the 
most  thorough  knowledge,  he  could  have  taken  no  other 
position  in  opposition  to  it  than  the  one  here  formulated, 
which  he  repeated  ad  nauseam. 

His  answer  to  Mairan  literally  confirms  the  judgment 
that  we  have  pronounced  concerning  the  difference  of  the 
two  systems.  Spinoza's  fundamental  eiTor  was,  he  said, 
that  he  did  not  distinguish  intclllijihle  and  material  extension^ 
the  world  in  God  and  the  created  world,  the  ideas  of  things 
and  creatiires,  and,  therefore,  denied  creation.  This  con- 
fusion waa  t!ie  false  principle  of  his  doctrine  and  the  ground 
of  all  his  errors.  And  just  as  literally  does  Mairan's  third 
reply  agree  with  our  view.     There  are    two  kinds  of  cou- 

1  Mcditatiunos  cbrdtiaaues.    Mdd.,  ix.  §  13. 
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fosion :  we  can  identify  things  which  are  different,  and 
we  may  seek  to  distinguish  those  that  are  not  different. 
Malebranche  is  involved  in  a  confusion  of  this  second  char- 
acter concerning  the  relation  of  the  intelligible  and  real 
(created)  extension.  De  Mairan  aptly  wrote,  "Reverend 
Father,  your  distinction  between  intelligible  and  created 
extension  only  serves  to  confuse  the  true  ideas  of  things. 
What  you  call  intelligible  extension,  is,  according  to  all  the 
properties  you  ascribe  to  ,it,  extension  itself  (VStendue  propre- 
ment  dite).  What  you  call  created  extension,  is  related 
to  intelligible,  as  modifications  to  a  substance."  In  brief, 
Malebranche's  doctrine,  rightly  understood,  is  Spinoza's. 
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"  HISTORIA  SANCT^  CRUCIS."     With  Illustrations, 


THE  LEGENDARY  HISTORY  OF  THE  CROSS  : 

A  Series  of  Sixty- Four  Woodcuts,  from  a  Dutch  book 
published  by  Veldener,  a.d.  1483.  With  an  Intro- 
duction written  and  Illustrated  by  John  AsHTax,  and  a 
Preface  by  the  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould,  M.A.  Square 
8vo.,  bound  in  parchment,  old  style,  brass  clasps  .  los.  6<j. 

"The  medixva  romance  of  the  Cross  wa«  very  pop;jlar.  It  ocriiri  in  a  gooti  tuimlwr 
of  nuthon,  and  \%  depicted  iq  a  good  many  cHurche»  in  Maiiveil  gla«&  ',*.•'  ''  «'miU 
^eem  that  it  wa<>  made  up  by  «ome  romancer  out  of  all  Icindii  of  pre-cnMJn^  material, 
with  no  other  object  ttun  to  write  a  relig^ious  novel  f  >r  pious  readers,  to  displace  the 
seniuous  novels  which  were  much  in  vogue." — From  the  Pmefacb. 

This  pictorial  version  of  the  Legend  is  taken  from  a  work  that  \% 
now  almost  unique,  only  three  copies  being  knonn  to  be  in 
existence.  The  Editorial  portions  contain,  besides  a  full  paraphrase 
of  the  woodcuts,  a  fac-simile  reprint  of  the  Legend  from  Caxton's 
"Golden  Legends  of  the  Saints,"  also  much  curious  information 
respecting  the  early  History  of  the  Le^jend,  tlie  controversies  in 
which  it  has  been  invulved,  and  the  question  of  reUcs.  Copies 
are  also  given  of  si>me  Fifteenth  Century  frescoes  of  English 
workmansliip  formerly  existing  at  Stratford-on-Avon.  Altogether 
ihe  book  forms  an  interesting  memorial  of  the  quaint  lore  that  has 
gathered  round  this  "religious  novel"  of  the  Middle  Ages. 


4      Mr.  T.  Fisher  Unwin^  26,  Paternoster  Square. 
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A  VOLUME  OF  MEDI.€VAL  ROMANCES. 

Edited  hy  John  Ashton. 

ROMANCES  OF  CHIVALRY:   Told  and  Illustrated 

in  Facsimile,  by  JoH^f  Ashton,  Author  of  "The  Dawn 

of  the  Nineteenth  Century  in   England/'  &c-     Forty-six 

Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.,  cloth  elegant,  gilt  tops  ,     i8s. 

The  "Romances  of  Ghivalry"  were  the  Novels  of  the 

Middle  Ages,  from  the  i^ih  to  the   i6tb  centuries.      They 

are  highly  sensational,  full  of  incident,  and  never  prolix.     To 

render  these  Romances  more  inttrcsting  to  the  general  reader, 

Mr.  Ashton  has   fac-similed   a  number  of  the  contemporary 

engravings,   which  are  wonderfully  quaint,  and  throwr   much 

light  on  the  Manners  and  Costumes  of  the  i>eriod. 

"An  imercsliiig  fL-jiMft  In  tliB  IjoliV  tinniyLs  in  the  illustmii>n»,  wtiidi  ore  fac-simila 
done  by  the  author  himaelf,  ;m  1  done  wiih  much  success,  from  tlie  early  engravings.  .  .  . 
This  is  likely  to  prove  a  Hatful  ui)d  welcome  hook." — Cfntcm/vrary  Revietu. 


LEGENDS  AND  POPULAR  TALES  OF  THE 

B.\SQUE  PEOPLE.  By  ftL\Ri.\NA  Monteiro.  With 
full-page  Illustrations  in  Photogravure  by  Harold 
Copping.     Fcap.  4I0.,  cloth     ....     ids.  6d. 

CyMTENTS. 

VII.  The  Song  of  Lamia. 
VI 11.  Virgin  oJ  the  Five  Towns. 
IX,  Chaunt  ol  llie  Cruirified. 
X.-XI.  The  Raids.  The  Holy  War. 


X!L  Tht  Prophecy  of  Lara. 
XII I.  llurca  Mt-ndi. 


I,  Aquelarre. 
II,  Arguiduna. 
in.  M.aitagarri. 
I V.  Roldan  's  Bugle- 11  < j  1  n . 
V.  Jaun-Zuria,  Prince  of  Erin. 
VI.  The  branch  of  White  Lilies. 
Fine  edition  of  100  copies  of  the  above,  medium  4to.,  num- 
bered and  signed  by  the  Author,  printed  on  Dutch  hand-made 
paper,  with  India-proofs  of  the  Photogravures     .     jT^i  ts.net. 

"Deeply  inierrMinc.  There  i^  miuili  i]i  theni  ihit  ib  wicrU  and  beautiful,  much  ihat 
i»  luic'julh  anJ  Krulcaqut.  Tq  tlic  siucjcm  of  follt-lorc  (hey  will  U:  n.^  a  mine  of  newly- 
■di-s.  overcd  wealth.     A=  lo  ihe  Kierary  merit  of  ihc  book,  it  li  bj-jiuiucaiuincoasiJcrable." 

MODERN  HINDUISM:  Being  an  account  of  the 
Religion  and  Life  of  the  Hindus  in  Northern  India.  By 
W.  j.  WiLKiNS,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  Author 
of  **  Hindu  Mythology — Vcdic  and  Puranic."  Demy 
8vo.,  cloth 16s. 


New  and  Recent  Books. 


Autumn-Christmas  Season,  i886« 

A  GiKi-BooK  FOR  Girls. 

IN  THE  TIME  OF  ROSES:  A  Tale  of  Two  Summers. 

Told  and  Illustrated  by  Florence  and  Edith  Scannell, 

Author  and  Artist  of  "  Sylvia's  Daughters."     Thirty-two 

full -page  and  other  Illustrations.      Square  Imp.   i6me., 

cloth 5s. 

Contents. 
Oipri. — Isolina. — "Good-bye,    Capri." — The    Yellow    Cottage.— The 
School  TrcaL — Hume  .Wain  I — The  Gajrden  Party. — Geraldine  makes  a 


iiscovcry. — Isulina's  Flight. — Wedding  Uelts. 

"  A  very  chamiiag  story,  superioi 
aste  to  utoat  bojkii  written  Tor  prl* 


"  A  very  chomiiag  story,  superior  in  literary  siyle  and  as.  food  for  the  mind  and  the 
Miss  EdiUi  ScannclJ  i  illiuiraiioiu  ore  very  happy. 


A  Children's  Story-Book. 
.PRINCE  PEERLESS:  A    Fairy-Folk  Story-Book.     By 
the    Hon,    Mari^aret  Collier    (Madame    Galletti    di 
Cadilhac),    Author  of   **  Our   Home   by  the   Adriatic." 
Illuaurated  by  the    Hon-  John  Collier.     Square  Imp. 
i6(nu.,  cloth  r        ......     5s. 

Con  tENTs. 
Fairy  Folk.— The  Great  Snow  Mountain. — The  Ill-Stanred  Princess. — 
Tile  Sick  Faiiy.— 'Two  Fairies, — The  Shadow  World. —  Friace  Peerless. — 
.Something  New. 

"  Siiuiily  ilclitiliirul  in  strl*  and  fancy,  «nd  in  its  perfect  reproduction  o(  the  old  fairy 
world.  ThcM  siorie-t  will  tx:  a  valuable  iiddiiioji  to  our  litcouure  for  children  ;  aod  will 
l«  read  with  110  lei*  etijoyiiiciit  for  iheir  literary  and  artistic  extfllcoce  by  their  elders. 
Tlie  illustrjitwlis  by  the  Hon.  Jubn  Collier  jjc  arti«tic;il  ^iid  bciajtiful," — ^i^Unmn. 


A  Boy's  Story- Book. 

BOYS'  OWN  STORIES.     By  .-^scott  R.  Hopk,  Author 

of  "  Stories   of  Young   .Adventurers,"   "  Stories   out   of 

School   Tirae,"   &c.     Ei^ht   I  lustrations.     Cro^vn  Svo., 

cloth .5s. 

"Tlib  is  i  really  ad miniblc  lelcctiou  of  gcnuioe  tuxtaiive  and  hi»lory.  treated  with 
discretion  and  akill  by  the  author.  Mr.  Hope  has  not  gathered  his  stores  from  the  high* 
way,  l/tit  hiu.  c.vplorpd  far  afield  in  Ic3:i-bcatcn  track'i,  as  may  be  -.ecti  in  his  '  Adventures 
iifii  Sliip-liijy '  and  '.V  Smith  ainuug  Savages."  ' — SatHrdny  Rfviniu 


TALES    OF    THE    CALIPH. 
Crown  Svo.,  cloth     .         .         , 


By    Al    Arawiyah. 

,     2s.  6d, 
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By  Author  of  *'  How  to  be  Hapjjy  though  Married." 

"MANNERS  MAKYTH  MAN.'     Imp.  i6mo.,  doth, 
6s. ;  fine  edition,  bevelled  edges,  in  box     .         .     7s.  6d. 

T/ie  Fint  Edition  of"  Manners  Alakylh  Man"  was  exhausted 
on  the  day  of  Publication.     A  Second  Edition  is  now  ready. 

Extract  from  Pkkfacb. — "  I  am  shomDg  mygratiludc  to  the  public  for  their  very 
kind  reception  of '  Hnw  to  be  HApny  though  Married  '  by  now  presenting  to  tlicm  another 
little  book  wi  h  ni}'  lirsl  '  inantieTs  ! '  It  is  nnt  a  Ixxik  of  etiqneilc,  for  I  am  by  no  means  a 
nuMer  of  cercmome>i ;  nor  doe*  the  motto  of  Winchester  CoUeee,  '  Mannere  Malcylb  Man,' 
refer  to  tho&e  social  rtite^  and  formji  which  are  o'ten  only  !iuE>stitutes  for  good  manners 
but  rat)>er  to  maimers  in  the  old  sense  of  the  word  which  we  see  in  the  text,  '  Evil  coiiv. 
munications  corrupt  good  m.inners.'  " 

"The  volume  iii  a  bright  one,  and  should  rival  il5  predecessor  iu  popular  esteem." 

PtMUktn'  Cuxular. 

J'  '  J     .       3     *  I ,.•• 

A  COMTIST  LOVER,  and  Other  Studies.   By  Elizabeth 

Rachel  Chapman,  Author  of  "  The  New  Godiva/' "  A 
Tourist  Idyl,"  &c.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth      ,         .         .6s. 

Contents. — Part  I. — \  Comtist  I.«ver  :  Being  a  Dialogue  on  Positivism 
and  (he  Zeitjjeist — The  Extension  of  the  I^w  of  Kindttess  ;  Being  an  Essay 
on  the  Rights  ul  Animals.  Part  II. — The  Delphine  of  Madame  de  Stacl 
— Some   luimortaQty-Thoughts — Some  Novels  of  WUlJara  Black. 


"Lavs  of  a  Lazy  Minstrel." 

THE  LAZY  MINSTREL.  By  J.  Ashby  -  Sterry, 
Author  of  "  Boudoir  Ballads,"  "Shuiilecock  Papers."  &c. 
With  vij^nette  frontispiece.  Fcap.  8vo.,  cloth,  printed  on 
hand-marl e  paper  .  .  .  ,  .  .  .  6s. 
Fine  Edition  of  50  copies  of  the  above,  crown  4to., 
printed  on  Dutch  hand-made  paper,  each  copy  numbered 
and  sif.'nei1  by  the  Author        .         .         .        ;^i  is.  net. 


"Emphatically    'nice"    in   tke   nicrist— the   o)d-fa^hioned — seitic  of  the   wonl.    .   .   ■ 
AiloKcthcr,  a  delicate  little  tome.  .  .  .  Graceful  and,  on  oocasiao,  tender.-"— G.  A.  S., 


in  Tkt  lllMiraltd  Londen  Nraa,  Oct.  31,  18S6 


SAINT  HILDRED:  A  Romauntin  Verse.  By  Gertrude 
I-L\RKADEN.  Illustrated  by  J.  Bernard  Partridge. 
SmaU  crown  8vo 2S.  6d. 


New  and  Recent  Books. 
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Prize  Book  for  Children. 
THE  BIRD'S  NEST,  and  Other  S«rmons  lor  Children 
of  all  Ages.     By   Rev.  Samuel  Cox,  U.D.,  Author  of 
J^     "  Exposinons,"  iSfc     Imp.  iftmo.,  doth  .         .     6s. 

"  PcMse»«  a  singular  charm,  due  to  their  cjtpo&itoiy  chau^cter.  Co  lli«  lalxmr  expended 
upon  thcni  by  a,  nui^Ler  kutnd,  and  lo  ihc  writer's  rrliciiuiis  siyl*.  .  .  ,  A  volume  whtch, 
rt-ery  pareni  m.iy  eladly  -^rc  in  ihc  hftiid*  of  c-Mldrtpi,  for  *hijfn  it  Vi'ill  tmTt  a  i^at 
Sktlraclion,  and  to  wKi>?><  heart*  tu  word&  canuol  fail  to  win  ihcii  way." — CAuttA  Suruiaf 
JichMt  Magtuint.  '    ' 

Christtaw  EviDEnrcES. 
THE  BIBLE  AND  THE  AGE;  or,  An  Elucidation 
of  the  Principles  of  a  Consistent  and  Verifiabk  Ititerpre- 
taiion  of  ScriiUure.  By  Cujhbkrt  Collingw'ood,  M.A., 
and  B.M.  Oxon,  Author  of  "  New  Studies  in  Christian 
Theology,"  ice.     Demy  Svo.,  cloth.         .         .     lOs,  6d. 


THE  BERWICK  HYMNAL. 
i        VV.  OXKORD,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St. 
Soho.     Imp.  32mo. 


Edited  by  tlie  Rev.  A. 
Luke's,  Berwick  Street, 

.       2S. 


THE  PAROUSIA.  A  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  New 
Testament  Doctrine  of  Our  Lord's  Second  Coming. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Russell,  M.A.  New  and  cheaper 
Edition.     Pemy  8vo.,  cloth        .         .         .         ,     7s.  6d. 

"  Critkal,  in  tbc  \k\1  -.cjim:  uf  the  vturd.  Vnlilie  nutny  treatises  on  tlic  subject,  ihi*  v* 
a  iober  and  rtvefeni  luvcstig.-iiiun,  .111J  abounds  in  i»  careful  iud  ImtracliVe  exegipsiff  of 
every  ivUA.wn;e  bearing  u(>oii  it." — XoncoH/ortttUt. 


ANNE   GILCHRIST:  Her  Life  and  Writings.     Edited 

by     HEREF.r<T     Harlakenden     Gilchrist.      Prefatory 

Notice   by    William    Michael    Rossettl     10    Illusts. 

Demy  Svo. ,  cloth.     [In  prcfarafinn).      .         .         .     i6s. 

I.    Ancestry, ^11.    Childhood. — III.    SchnoWays, — IV.    The    Iloncy- 

mooD. — V.  The  Firsl  Home. — VJ.  Life  at  Chelsea.     VII.   A  Lelter  from 

Jajic  Carlytfi. —  VIII.  A  I'resenl  Iioui  Jane  Carlyle. — IX.  Uante  GaWel 

Rossetti-— X.  Last   Vear  of  Life  .it  d,    lircat   1.  heyne  Row. — XI.  Jane 

Welsh  Carlyle  writes  to  her  Neighl»onr. — XJl.   .ShotlL'tmi!!.— XIII.   f.eiter 

from    Danle    Gaijricl    Kosselti. — XIV.   Lait    Letter    from    Jane    Welsh 

Carlyle, — XV,  l.eller  fmm   CbriMian   G.    Rosseiti.— XVI.   Letter    from 

Christiaji    G.     Kosielli.— XVII,  Jenny. — XVIII.  George    Kllot.  — XIX. 

The  New  Coontry. — XX.  The  UetMriu — XXL  Mary  Lamh, — Essays. 


THE   STORY   OF   THE   NATIONS. 

"  The  ietiti  U  likely  to  be  leund  indtspenKable  in  every  school  library-." — 

_^__^_^^^_  /'aii  Mail  GiXUUt. 

A  Series  of  Short  Popular  Histories,  printed  in  good  readable 
type,  and  forming  handsome  well-bound  volumes.  Crown  8vo., 
Illustrated  and  furnished  with  Maps  and  Indexes,  price  5s.  each. 

ROME.     By  Arthur  Oilman,  M.A.,  Author  of  "A  History 
of  the  American  People,"  &:c     Second  Edition. 

"  Wc  heartily  tommend  this  volume.' — Sch»f(m«ster. 

"A  dear  aitU  complete   nlcw  of  tho  riM  and  progreu   of   ihe   Roiiuiii   ruiion.  — 

THE  JEWS:  In  Ancient,  Mediasval,  and  Modem  Times. 
By  Prof.  J,  K,  HoSiMER. 

"  The  story  ufthc  Jews,  w4>eii  well  told,  as  it  is  here,  ii  owe  ul  thrilling  sUisGutian, 
M)d  fruitful  in  instruction." — lLHu(.atioHal  Timts. 


GERMANY.     Rev.  S.  Barinc-Godld,  Author  of  "Curious 
Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  &c 

"Mr.  Caring-Goulct  tells  his  stirring  t^le  with  knowledge  and  perspictiity.     He  b>a 
thorough  master  of  hi»  ^-iilijcil. "' — Cliibt. 

CARTHAGE.     By  Prof.  Alfred  J.  Church,  Author  of 
•'  Stories  from  the  Classics,"  &c. 

"  A   iru.'iiwurtby  aod   well-bcibnccd  deliiicaliun  of  the  (>sii   pU)'ed  by  Canhtte  Ltt 

European  historj- The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  have  conviderftUle  aiciuEO> 

logical  interest.'  —ScaisiHati.         

ALEXANDER'S  EMPIRE.     By  Prof.  J..P.  MAHAFFy^ 

Author  of  "  Social  Life  in  Greece,"  &c. 


THE  MOORS  IN  SPAIN.    By  Stanley  Lane  Poole, 
Author  of  "  Studies  in  a  Mosque,"  &c. 

HUNGARY.     By  Prof.  VambAry,  Author  of  "Travels  in 
Central  .Asia,"  &c. 

EGYPT.    By  Prof.  Geo.  RA^VLI^'soN,  Author  of  "  The^Fux 
Great  Monarcliies  of  the  World,"  &c. 


SPAIN.    By  Rev.  E.  E.  and  Susan  Hale. 
Other  Volumes  in  preparaiion. 
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Ireland  and   Home   Rule 

THE  MAKING  OF  THE  IRISH  NATION  :  AND 

THE  FIRST-FRUITS  OF  FEDERATION.  By  J.  A. 
Partridge,  Author  of  "  Democracy :  Its  Factors  and 
Conditions,"  "  From  Feudal  to  Federal,''  &c.  Deray  Svo., 
cloth 6s. 

"ITiU  IS  a  complete  handbook  on  the  Irish  quMtioTi. 

Ir.  Panridgi;  in  the  clearest  and  most  cogeill  Ta  '  * 
ship,  the  book  is  for  the  most  pai  _  _       _ 

often  pa^-^ionate  nnd  extreme,  Liii  the  argumentation  U  throughout  touitdr' — LaitauUr 


.  The  whole  case  is  stated  by 
Mr.  Panridgi:  in  the  dearest  and  most  cogeill  Tashion.     As  a  piece  of  literary  worlcman- 
lart  of  the  highest  clats.    The  Myle  is  lofty,  the  lone  is 


LABOUR,  LAND,  AND  LAW:  A  Search  for  ihe 
Missing  Wealth  of  the  \Vorking  Poor.  By  William  A. 
Phillips,  Member  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands, 
Forty- third  Congress,  and  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
Forty-fifth  Congress.     Deray  8vo.,  cloth  .         .         .9s. 

'"  He  wriles  in  a  c1c«r,  hri«.l<  American  siyle,  which  leaver  _h>»  ccmJefS  in  no  doulil  aslo 
what  he  mean*.  He  U  evidently  u  man  of  considerable  ability  and  a  «tiidenl  of  wcLiI 
and  economical  problcni>.  .  .  .  There  is  a  great  deal  of  itallstical  infornuilion  Co  be  found 
in  '  Labour,  Liittd,  .itnl  \«\w.' " — Se^  /nmtrt  Gatetu. 


THE  BALKAN  PENINSULA.  By  xM.  Emile  de 
Laveleye.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Thorpe.  Edited  and 
Revised  for  the  English  public  by  the  Autlior.  With  a 
new  chapter  bringing  events  up  to  date.     8vo.,  cloth. 

I  In  preparatiofu 

THE  BRIDE  OF  GREENLAWNSj  or.  William 
AVoodman's  Trust.  A  Parable  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Ireland.     Fcap,  Svo 6d. 


>0TTINGS  OF  A  DOSSER."  Being  Revelations  of 
the  Iimer  Life  of  Low  London  Lodging  Houses.  By 
Howard  J.  Goldsmid.     Fcap.  Svo.  .        .is. 


to    Mr.  T.  Fisfier  Unwin,  26,  Paternoster  Sbitare. 


Autumn-Christmas  Season,  1886. 


^  :^£W  EUITIONS. 
BRit)AL   Gift    Edition    of 
HOW   TO    BE    HAPPY  THOUGH    MARRIED. 

Being  a  Harvdbook  to  Marriage.     By  a  Graduate  io  ihe 

University   of  Matrimony.       Imp.  i6rno.,  white  vellum 

cloth,  exira  gilt,  bev.  boards,  gilt  edges,  in  box  .     ys.  6d. 

Fifth  and  Popular  Edition.     Small  square  8vq.     3s.  6d. 

"  Wc  strongly  rec'immend  this  book  as  one  of  he  bMt  of  vt-eddiog  prc>«au.  It  • 
complete  lundlnok  to  an  wthly  Pnrndi^e,  and  it«  .luthor  mny  be  regarded  u  the  M urrRy 
of  MairiDvony  snd  the  Baedeker  of  BWin."  —^f'aJI  Mali  Gax/tlt. 

"The  auhor  ha^s  r.uuceoU'ull/  a  :coraptUhed  a  difriculi  tAsIc  in  »'rilin{;  a  clener  ami 
pradiuil  IkwIcod  the  important  subject  of  raoxrunony  .  .  Thf  bL>olc,  which  i>  at  once 
cnlcrlAiiiitig  ami  (ull  of  wise  preccptii,  ileMrrvck  U  tjc  widely  rukd." — Morning  Fat. 


CHARLES   DICKENS  AS    I    KNEW  HIM:   The 

Story  of  the  Reading  Tours  in  Great  Britain  and  America 
( 1 866- 1 870).  By  George  I>oi.By.  New  and  cheaper 
edition.     Crown  8vo.  .         .         .         .         -     3s.  6ri, 

'  Wilt  certainly  he  read  witU  latcicsl  by  all  who  Bdmire  the  fnat  wtices.'^— />«(^ 
Tet/grafk. 

THEDAWNOFTHENINETEENTHCENTURY 
IN  ENGLAN  D  :  A  Social  Sketch  of  the  Times.  By  JoHS 
AsHTON.  Author  of  "  Social  Life  in  the  Reittn  of  Queen 
Anne,"&c.  Cheapered.,in  i  vol.  Tllus.  La.cr.  8vo.,ios.  6d. 

"  The  booh  ii  one  continued  sourc«  of  pleasure  and  idlerev,  and  <jpeii4  up  A  wide  MA 

(«i  ipeciilHti'm  nn'1  '><rntnr7it.     No  «rc  '■:"i  tsk'r  if  np  tn  a  moody  Tnon»«i«  wilhouc  IbainK 

nuch  .  *"       'i  '  '  .    a  it  j,»  An  iinpiirt.vkt  cuntribution  to 

te>i>  ih;in  c)o<e  '^ludenlv  and  not  made 

■>  io  .  !ar)- eViII  which  lit  luiC  by  any  meaita 

mOT^"  —.-lufhpiary. ^^ 

A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition  (being  the  Fifth)  of 
THE  LIVES  OF  ROBERT  &  MARY  MOFFAT. 
By  their  Son,  JoHN  Smith  Moffat.  With  New  Preface 
and  Supplememary  Chaptar  by  the  Author.  Four 
Portraits,  Four  Illustrations  (two  of  which  are  new),  and 
Two  Maps.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth  ...  7s.  6d. 
Presentation  Edition.  Full  gilt  elegant,  bevelled  boards, 
gilt  edges,  in  box  .         .        ,        ,        .  ros.  6d. 


An  inspirInK  rr- 
hoqourcd  i.h«lf  of 
rirverent  care,  and  k 


lise  work,  nnd  will  find   i 
ly.     The    InoKranhrr   h.' 

•uiaffcclcJ  stvir  '  — Cent  • 
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Autumn-OhHstmas  Season,  1866. 

New  Eoitions — canlintted, 
STUDIES  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 
IN  ITALV.    By  Vernon  Lee,  Author  of  "  Otiilie,'"  &c. 


Demy  8vo.,  cloth 

''The^e  itutlics  show  a  wide  riiii. 
atiindanl  power  of  illustraiijn.  ai. 
cultivatctl,  ncacly  aclju?ttccLr  and  tii:i< 

"  A  sing\ibrly  tictij^litl'ul  oiid  very  . 


.    7s.  6d. 

'  tlie  subject,  precise  investi^lion, 
I'.     .     .     .     1  he  style  of  wnling  ii 
MtlMniay  Kct'iciv. 
-U'tilHUHiltr  Kevienp. 


EUPHORION  :  Studies  of  the  Antique  and  the  Mcdixval 
in  the  Renaissance.  By  Vernon  Lee,  Author  of 
"  Belcaro,"  &c.  Cheap  Edition  in  one  volume.  Demy 
8vo.,  cloth         .......     7s.  6d. 

"The  book'  is  lx)ld,  exlentlve  in  Kope,  and  replete  with  well-defmctl  «tul  uidMcknryrd 
ideas,  clear  iiiiprcA.siiiiis,  and  vigorous  and  persuasive  mode*  of  vtritiug. — AlAtfurum, 


BELCARO  :  Being  Essays  on  Sundry  y^sthelicaj  Questions. 
By  Vernon  Lee,  Author  of  "  Euphorion,"  "  Baldwin," 
&c.    Crown  8vo.,  cloth 5s. 

"  Thia  tray  of  cnnve ying  idca&  ii  very  fascinating,  and  has  an  effect  of  creating  activity 
in  the  reader'^  mintl  wliicli  no  other  niode  can  equal.  FroBi  first  to  lut  there  if  kcoaiiau' 
ous  >r>d  delightful  »iiniula(ion  oriKoui;ht." — AcAitnty. 


POETS  IN  THE  GARDEN.      By  May  Crommelin, 

Author  of  '*Joy,"  "In  the  West  Countrie,"  &c.  Cheap 
and  Popular  Edition,  with  Coloured  Froniispiece.  Square 
pott  161110.,  cloth  binding         .         .         .         .         .6s. 

lliis  edition  i'^  printed  nn  .'I  thiniKr  (i.i(>cr,  ^nd  more  simply  bound.    The  text,  how- 
ever, i«  identical  with  the  lialfgtiineieditinn.  X—Tima. 
"  Decidedly  a  happy  idea.  .  .  .  The  volmneiffinely  printed, ai>di;Ta.cefully<lesi|;nei8,' 
"  Merely  tn  de-icriri    I  his  book  is  to  write  its  coiumcndation.     It  is  an  anthology  in 
dDulilc  iense."' — .1  cuit my . 

Still  on  sale,  a  few  copies  of  the  First  Edition,  containing 
Eight  Coloured  Illustrations.  Square  pott  i6mo.,  cloth 
elegant,  fine  paper,  gilt  edges,  bev,  boards      .        .     los.  6d. 

Popular  Edition  of  the  "Shah  Nameh." 

HEROIC  TALES.     Retold  from  Firdusi  the  Persian.     By 

HF.LfcN  Zi.MMEKN,  Author  of  "  Stories  in  Precious  Stones," 

&c.     With  Etchings  by  L.  Atjua  Tadkma,  and  Picfator)- 

Poem  by  E.  W,  Gosse.     Pop  Ed.     Cr.  Svo.,  cl.  extra,  5s. 

''Charming  front   beginning  to  end.  .      .  Miss  ?.ia\mtm  deserve"*  all  crwlii  for  her 
courage  in  altempliiig  the  task,  add  (br  her  marvellous  «t)CCcs«  in  carrying  it  oii(."— 

Saturdar  Hevietif. 
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New  Editions — conlinited. 

A  DIARY  OF  GOLDEN  THOUGHTS  FOR  THE 
YEAR.  New  edition,  interleaved  wilh  ruled  paper.  Can 
be  used  as  a  Birthday  and  Event  Book  of  the  Home  Life. 
Cloth  boards,  2s. ;  Parchment    ....     is.  5d. 

"  A  little  oblong  book,  very  daintily  an<l  tastefully  jjol-up,  contiuning  admirably 
selected  brief  ejclmcts  from  great  writers," — Afnt^ftny, 

A  ROLL,  OF  GOLDEN  THOUGHTS  FOR  THE 
YEAR ;  or,  Permanent  Diary  of  Wise  Sayings  from  the 
Best  Writers  of  all  Times  and  Climes.  Contents  identical 
with  the  above,  but  arranged  in  oblong  shape.  Mounted 
on  gilt  wire,  and  suspended  by  ribands       .        .is.  6d. 

"  Choicely  and  delicately  produced.*'— Cirri^aw. 

FAIRY  TALES  FROM  BRENTANO-  Told  in 
English  by  Kate  Freiligrath  Kroeker.  Twenty-two 
Illustrations  by  F.  Carruthkrs  Gould.  Cheap  and 
Popular  Edition.     Square  Imp.  i6mo.       .         .     3s.  6d. 

"  The  tslravitgBnce  of  invention  displayed  in  his  tales,  will  render  tliein  welcome  in  the 
nnr^ery.     The  transLtlion-  not  an  ea^y  ta'^k— ha^  lie«n  verj-  rleverly  accomplished.'" — 

Tht  AcaJtrtjt. 

"An  admirable  transluor  in  Madame  Kroeker,  and  nn  imininblc  illustrator  tn 
Mr.  Carmthers  Could."— Tri//*. 

WHEN  I  WAS  A  CHILD  ;  or,  Left  Behind.  By  Linda 
ViLLARi,  Author  of  "On  Tuscan  Hills,"  &c.  Illustrated. 
Square  8vo.,  cloth,  gilt  edges     ....     3s.  6d. 

'  It  is  fresh  and  bright  from  thr  first  i  luipter  to  the  Lxst." — Ma^-ning  Ftitt. 
A  very  cleser,  vivid  nnd  realistic  <\<yry."— Truth. 


SOUTH  WOOD  :  A  Tale.  By  Catharine  Stuege,  Com- 
piler of  "  A  Diurnal  for  the  Changes  and  Chances  of  this 
Mortal  Life,"  &c.     Frontispiece.     Sm.  cr.  8vo.,  2s.  6d. 

"  A  thoroughly  he.ilthy  and  wcll-vkrittcn  l.ile,     I  he  plot  i^  very  %!xA~—Pres^vUrian 
Mttsettgtr.  _^_^^        _  

THE     CHILDREN'S    BOUQUET    OF     VERSE 

AND  HYMN.  Gathered  by  Aunt  Sarah  and  Cousin 
Grace.  32010.,  red  edges,  doih  elegant,  or  wood  :  maple, 
cedar,  walnut,  or  cycamore      .         .         ...     is. 

"Love  for  the  little  ones  has  dearly  been  al  *nirk  in  the  makingof  ihi*  «eleclion 
good  tAsic  as  well  fiid  a  iiio't  caiholic  ^ymjaxhy."  —CMriitinn  Ltaiitr, 
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NEW  NOVELS. 

FORTUNES      BUFFETS      AND      REWARDS. 

Three  vols.     Crown  8vo.     [In  A'oru-mlitr)         .     31s.  6d. 

THE  TOUCHSTONE  OF  PERIL:  A  Tale  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny.  By  Dudley  Harbress  Thomas.  Two 
vols,     Crown  Svo.    .         .         .         .         .         .     ;,^t  ts. 

"  Amll^illg  ."iml  c\cuinit.  * — A/fienxi/in. 

A  YEAR  IN  EDEN.     By  Harriet  Waters  Preston. 

Two  vols.     Crown  Svo.    (/«  November')     .         .    jQi  is. 


Recent  Novels.     Two  Volumes.     Price  :^i  rs.  each. 
CAMILLAS  GIRLHOOD.    By  Linim  Villari. 

"  Brighily  written.  .  ,   .   tt  it  froin  first  to  last  a  favourable  and  piir«'(oneil  specimen 
of  Anj^ln- Italian  fiction." — iihirnhts  Pt^sf, 

THE    BACHELOR    VICAR    OF    NEWFORTH. 
By  Mrs.  A.  Harcourt-Roe. 

"  BriRht  anil  readable." — At/uniTHUt, 

ICHABOD:  A  Portrait     By  Bertha  Thomas. 

''  ll  i"*  giulul.U^bly  the  wort:  of  a  clever  woman," — Athemrtan, 

A   NOBLE   KINSMAN.     By  Anton Giulio  Barrh-t. 

"  A  ifofjd  translation  of  a  very  pretty  5tory."~C««ri//ifM. 

JEPHTHAH'S  DAUGHTER.   By  Jane  H.  SpETrrcuE. 

THE    CHANCELLOR    OF    THE    TYROL.       By 

Herman  Schmiu. 

"A  ck-ver  and  original  Rtory.  '  — />ai7y  Tthgntfh. 

V^ILBOURNE  HALL.     By  Mrs.  Caumont- 

"  All  agreeable  novel."— .S/ftVo/i"'. 


HENRY  IRVING:  in  EngLind  amS  America,  1838  1884. 
By  l"'KEi>t;Ric  Dalv.  Vignette  Portrait  by  An.  I^alaifze. 
Second  thousand.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra      .         .     5s. 

"  Mr.   Daly  scti  Torih  his  materiiiU  with  a  due  xenne  of  proportion,  and  WTite^  in  a 
ple.viiii^  vein.'' — Daily  Siivs. 

THE  SEVEN  AGES  OF  MAN.  From  Shakespeare's 
"As  You  Like  it."  Popular  Edition.  Illustrated.  Sq. 
pott  i6mo,,  cl.  elegant,  bev.  boards,  gilt  edges  .     5s. 


"  Stiongly  contrast  ll  e  olj  and  nc«-  Mj'le  orensra%ing. 
all  been  well  chosm."  —Gra//iic. 


The  vaTiolf^  artistK  ha 
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NEW  AND   RECENT  NOVELS  AT  SIX  SHILLINGS. 
Large  Crown  8vo.,  doth. 

MELITA :  A  Turkish  Love-Story.   By  Louise  M.  Richter. 

"  Her  Mijrj-  is  interest icii^  on  its  own  account ;  but  Iw  background  of  Turkish  life  and 
character  give*  it  an  additional  charm  o(  TiCibneiUv" — Athnttrum. 


MERCIFUL   OR   MERCILESS  ?    By  Stackpool  K 

O'Deli.,  Author  of  "Old  St.  Margaret's." 

"Ajjimatod  pictures  of  nature.    .    ,    ,    Easy  ligfitncMof  style.'— 5<i/w>i/sj> /^crirfv. 

THE    LAST    STAKE  r    A   Tale   of  Monte   Carlo.     By 
Madamk  R.   Foli.     Illustrated 

"  Madame  FoU's  graphic  narrative  will  do  much  to  lift  the  ve  i  from  (he  hurron  and 
seductions  of  the  gaming  taljlev  of  Munie  CAi\ox"^Ai:aifcmy. 


TARANTELLA:    A  Romance.     By  Mathilde  Bund, 

Author  of  "  Life  of  George  Etiot."     Second  edition. 

"Told  witli  gre<it  spirit  and  elTcct,  and  shows  vct)-  considerable  power.'* — Pall MaU. 

VALENTINO.      By  William  Waldorf  Astor. 

"  a  remarkable  historical  romance.     .     .     .     Pordbiy  vmtten." — MtrmmgPttt, 


GLADYS   FANE:    The   Story   of  Two   Lives.      By  T. 
Wejjvss  Rfih.     Fourth  and  popular  edition, 

"  A  cood  and  dever  book,  which  few-  readers  who  begin  it  are  likely  lo  pat  down 
unfinisned." — Sattttxtify  Kn'iew. 


THE  AMAZON  :  An  Art  Novel.  By  Carl  Vosmaer. 
Preface  by  Prof.  Geosg  Ebers,  and  Front,  drawn  specially 
by  L.  Alma  Tadema,  R.A. 

"  It  \\  a  work  full  of  deep,  suggestive  thoughi." — Tkt  AtuJttHf. 


MAJOR   FRANK:   A   Novel.     By  A.  L.   G.  Bosboom- 
Tous,saint.     Trans,  from  the  Dutch  by  J  as.  Akeroyd. 

"  It  is  a  pteasanr,  bright,  fresh  book." — Truth, 


THE  POISON  TREE  :  A  Tale  of  Hindu  Life  by 
Bengal.  By  B.  Chandra  Chatterjee.  Introduction  in 
Edwin  Arnoi.d,  M.A,,  C.S.I. 

"The  healthiness  and  purity  of  tone    throughout  the  \x>oV."—Acaatmt- 


•  THE  4s    6d.  SERIES  OF  NOVELS. 

Crown  8vo.,  cloth. 

ASSERTED  BUT  NOT  PROVED;  or,  Struggles  to 
Live,     By  A.  Bower, 


FRANCIS:  A  Socialistic  Romance,  Being  for  the  most  part 
an  Idyll  of  England  and  Summer.  By  M.  Dal  Vlro, 
Author  of  "A  Heroine   of  the  Commonplace." 

"A  very  britjhl,  cheerj'  »(k1  pretty  story."     Academy. 

THE  LAST  MEETING:  A  Story.  By  Brander 
Matthews,  Author  of  "The   Theatres   of  Paris,"  &c. 

"  Mr.  Drander  Matihcwi'  new  novel  'v^  one  o\  the  pleaKtnleU  and  most  enterl.ilniiig 
booV*  that  t  have  mad  for  fXJtne  time  There  is  vigprqu*  chaiacier-drawing;  anil  the 
characters  are,  fur  the  m(»t  part,  men  and  women  in  whose  company  one  is  pleased  to 
pjss  the  time.  There  are  many  clever  and  .shrewd  remarWs,  corusidcr.^ble  hiimuiir,  and 
some  wit." — Acaiiemy. 

A  LOST  SON.  By  Marv  1  jNSKir.r,  Author  of  "  Hagar." 
"  Between    the   Heather   and   the    N  on  hem    Sea,"   &c. 

"The  book's  doctrine  ia  wliolesoiue,  and  its  religion  free  from  any  trace  of  cant  " — 

S^tcitttar. 
"  Mijs  Lifuskill  not  only  shows  a  quick  power  of  obs«rv7>(ion,  but  writes  with  good  taste 
and  without  aflcctation." — Atkemrum. 


THE   BECKSIDE   BOGGLE,  and  Other  Lake  Country 
Stories.    By  Alice  Re.i.  Illuslrated. 

"  The  interest  of  the  volume  lies  in  its  cvidrntly  faithful  rirpmdaction  of  Lake  Counuy 
speech  choraccmr,  ood  moiuicrs A  pIca-cuiE  one  and  whulitsome." — Graphic. 


TWO  VOLUMES  OF  SHORT  STORIES. 
TALES  IN  THE  SPEECH  HOUSE.     By  Chari.es 
Grindrod,  Author  of  *'  Plays  from  English  History/'  &c 
Illusiraicd.     Crown  Svo.,  cloth        .         .         .         .6s. 

"  We  can  say  honestly  to  everyone  who  can  lay  hands  on  them — Kea<i  them," — 

"  Sweetly  and  powerlaliy  tgU," — Mantkeittr  Cwattian.  {ScetsMon. 


THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  ARENA,  AND  OTHER 

STORIES.      By  Stewart  Harrison,      lllust.     Crown 
8vo.,  clolh      ........     6.S. 

"Major  Harrison  has  a  fresh  and  lively  style,  he  !l  so  far  from  being  tedious  that  he 
rather  lends  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  he  shows  considemble  versatility  of  powers, 
with  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  world."  -Tiniti. 


i6       Mr.  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  26,  Patcnwsfer  Square. 


VERNON    LEE'S   WORKS. 

BALfDWlN  :  Being  Dialogues  on  Views  and  Aspirations. 
Demy  8vo.,  cloth 12s. 

' I  Worth carerul  study  Crdm  mprc  than  one  side.  It  has  a  inc&sasF  Tor  all  people,  10 
which  only  indolence  or  indifTerence  can  be  deaf.  .  .  .  I'hc  Kiilijctrts  propoitcd  are 
diioiued  courageously  aDciconscien[iuui>ly,  and  orien  with  a coinprmion and  forcewhich 
RIU  part  of  thr  book  with  pregnant  suggestion.  ,  ,  .  One  cannot  read  a  page  o(  '  Bald  win ' 
without  fcclini;  the  wiser  for  \l."^Acaiiemy. 

EUPHORION;  Studies  of  the  Antique  and  the  Medieval 
in  the  Renaissance.    Ciieaped.    DemySvo.,  doth.  7s.  6d. 

"  I'hc  book  i^  l>old,  extensive  in  scope,  and  rcptctc  with  well-ctefiii«d  and  uriliackiicyed 
ideas,  clear  in'.prc»!iion&,  and  vigorous  and  iicrsuosive  modes  of  wrilini;." — Athtmtum, 

STUDIES  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 

IN  ITALY.     Demy  Svo.,  cloth         .         .         .     7s.  6d. 

"  These  studies  ^how  a  wide  ranee  of  knowledge  of  the  subject,  (irccisc  investigation, 
abundanl  power  of  illustration,  Bud  healthy  enthusiasm.  .  .  .  1'he  ktylc  of  v^Titing  is 
cultivated,  neatly  adjusted,  and  markedly  c\tva."—Satuniay  Kn'ini'. 

'"A  singularly  deltghtfuJ  and  very  able  \o\ume,''^ii-'tstmin3ter  Keiiew, 

BELCARO  :  Bein^r  Essays  on  Sundry  yEslhctical  Questions. 
Crown  8vo.,  cloth  .......     5s. 

"  This  w;iy  of  conveying  idea;;  is  vcrj"  f3»:inalin(;,  and  ha.s  an  elTcLt  of  creating 
activity  in  ihc  reader's  mind  wMch  no  other  mode  can  rqual.  From  (ir>i  to  last  there  is  a 
contiiuious  and  dclii(htful  stimulation  of  thought.'  •^Acadtmy 

OTTILIE :  An  Eighteenth  Century  Idyl.    Square  8vo.,  cloth 
extra  ........     3s.  6d. 

*'  A  graceful  little  sketch.         .    .    Draw  n  with  full  insight  Into  the  period  dexribed." 

SptttmUt. 
"  Pleasantly  and  carefully  mitten.     .     .     .    The  Author  lets  the  readei  lutvc  a  glimpse 
of  Germany  in  the  '  Sturm  tind  Drang'  periixl."— .4r/(r«(y«»«. 

A  Kmccfu!  little  picture.    .    .    .    Charming  all  through." — Amiifuif 

THE    PRINCE    OF    THE   HUNDRED  SOUPS: 

A  Puppet  Show  in  Narrative-  Edited,  with  a  Preface  by 
Vkrnon  Lee.  IlJust.  Cheaper  edition.  Stiuarc  Svo., 
cloth 3s.  6d. 

"  'Jlicre  is  more  humour  in  the  volume  than  in  hatf-a-doien  ordinary  pantoniinies." — 

SUMMER:    From   the  Journal  of  Henrv  D.    Thoreau. 
Edited  by  H.  G.O.  Blake.   Index.  Map.  Cr.  8%'0.,  7s.  6d. 

"  A  most  delightful  hook." — Timet. 

"As  pleasant  a  hook  as  can  well  be  imagined." — AtheHnuiH. 

ECHETLUS:  Considerations  upon   CulUire  in  England. 
By  George  Whetenall.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth     .     4s.  6d. 

"Very  thoughtful,  eanicsl,  and  exceedingly  clever,  ,  .  ,  .  llwre  >«  an  uuquc.'>tioiuble 
streak  of  genius  in  the  composition  of  ihu  small  vrurk." — CkrUtian  IVorld. 
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THE  LIFE  and  TIMES  OF  WILLIAM  LLOYD 

GARRISON,  1805-1S40  :  The  Story  of  His  Life  told  by 
His  Children.  In  two  vols.,  with  upwards  of  20  Portraits 
and  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.  .         .         .     j£i  los. 

"The  primcmovcr  in  ihc  ciuie  of  Abolillon  well  ilcscncd  an  tYluuslive  bioaraphy, 
and  English  Litcxaltire  can  well  aSbrd  to  BAsign  K  permanent  and  honjumble  platx  to  llic 
dciicription  of  a  man  who  sccotnutishcd  a  grcAt  work,  and  u-hosc  right  to  figure  among 
■Dch  men  as  Wilberfoice,  Clark<oii,  Brougham,  and  others  cannot  fur  a  moment  tie 
di»pWed." — Titiiti. 

C.    Bull.     With 

A.    H.    Crosby's 

Second  edition. 

.     7s.  6d. 


OLE    BULL:    A   Memoir.     By  Sara 
Ole   Bull's  "  Violin    Notes "   and    Dr. 
"Anatomy  of  the  \'^iolinist."     Portraits. 
Crown  8vo.,  cloth      .... 

"  Full  of  good  stories.     It  ii  difficall  to  Stuow  where  to  diooie."— .Vrt/nf/Ziiv  A'ex'tnv^ 

"  A  word  of  cotnmemlation  rui»[  I>e  ofTcred  to  the  yowng  widow  of  this  t[i>lijiguished 

""Ukician  for  the  lacl  and  ahility  di!^]>Uyed  in  compiling  and   arranginK  the  work."  - 

AtoniiH^  Pctt. 

THE  LIFE  &  TIMES  OF   SAMUEL  BOWLES, 

Editor   of    The    Springfield   Republkah.      By    Geo.    S. 
MERRtAM.     Portrait.     2  vols.     Crown  8vo.       .     J[,\  is. 

"lis  ffciclures  of  American  journalism,  «>  closely  inter\(oven  with  party  struggles, 
render  it  a  coiiinbution  of  soiuc  inlercst  to  the  history  of  the  Uiiiun  Jiiring  io\\\K  ofitj 
most  critical  limes." — Daily  Newi. 


PILGRIM  SORROW.  By  Carmen  Svlvia  <The  Queen 
of  Roumania).  Translated  by  Helen  Zimmkrn,  Author 
of  "The  Epic  of  Kings.."  Portrait-etching  by  Lal.vu2E. 
Square  Crown  8vo,,  cloth  extra        .  .         .         •     5s. 

"  For  this  iLTturc  of  litcr;vturc  the  Queen  appears  to  have  n  •.pccial  %\h.  ,     And 

never  has  die  liceii  hajipicr  th.in  in  her  LirJeni  FrdengaMg,  ifliicli  lies  before  us  to-day." 
— Literary  J)  *r/rf  (Review  of  the  Gtnnan  cditiiiii). 


ON     TUSCAN     HILLS    AND    VENETIAN 

WATERS.     By  Linda  Villari,  Author  of  "Camilla's 
Girlhood,"  &c.     Ilkist.    Square  Imperial  i6nio.      ys.  6d. 

'  Next  to  the  priviliruc  of  visiting  iht-.e  localities,  this  Vtook  is  the  l>esi  thing,  and  no 
expense  lias  been  siKucd  in  making  the  volume  an  artistic  success."— if(v>X-.v//fr. 


LONDON  AND  ELSEWHERE.  By  Tho.mas 
Purnell,  Author  of  *'  Literature  and  its  Professors," 
&c.     Fcap.  8vo IS. 

"The  book  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  ?.Ms5n—h'ghl  in  toj)ic  and  bright  in  manner, 
readable  from  tlrst  to  last,  and,  unlilce  most  boiidoy  literature,  worth  keeping  aiirr  it  has 
been  read."-  -Ghht. 


i8    Mr.  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  26,  Paternoster  Square. 


EXPOSITORY  WORKS  BY  REV.  s/cOX. 


"EXPOSITIONS."      First  Series.     Dedicated  to  Baron 
Tennvson.    Third  Thousand.     Demy  8vo.,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

*  We  have  said  enough  to  show  our  high  opinion  of  Dr.  Cox's  volume.     lib  indcc 
full  of  sugResiion.     .     .     .     A  valuable  volume."  — /"Af  5/«/a<*r. 

"  The  Discounes  are  well  wortliy  of  their  Author's  reputation." — In^irtr. 


"EXPOSITIONS."    Second   Series.     Demy  8vo..  cloth, 

7s.  6d. 

"  The  volinne  will  taVe  rank  with  fhe  noblest  uttenuice*  of  the  dny  ;  not  merely  becau»e 
they  are  eloquent — we  has'e  eloquence  ejiuugh  and  lo  spore  ;  not  bec-iuiie  ilicy  are 
learned — learning  is  often  labour  and  sorrow  ;  but  liccause  they  will  give  fre^h  hope  sujd 
heart,  new  ligtit  and  faith  to  many  for  whom  the  world  is  '  dark  with  griefs  and  graves,'  " 

tio)u:oHjormiit , 

THE  REALITY  OF  FAITH.  By  the  Rev.  Newman 
Smyth,  D.D.,  Auihor  of  "Old  Faiths  in  New  Light." 
Third  and  che.iper  Edition.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

"They  arc  fresh  and  beautiful  esposiiions  of  those  deep  things,  th>»e  found.'kticn 
truths,  which  underlie  Christian  faith  and  spiritual  life  in  their  varied  mainifcsiation!'."— 

Ckrittian  Agt. 

THE    REALITY   OF    RELIGION.      By   Hknrv   J. 

Van    Dvke,    Junr.,    D.D.,   of  the   Brick   Church,   N.Y. 
Second  edition.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth  .         .         .4s,  6d, 

"  Mr.  Van  Dyke's  volume  is  sure  to  bring  help  ant)  .strength  lo  those  who  axe  eameuly 
striving  to  enter  into  the  realities  of  spiritual  life." — Cirittiau  Ltiiittr. 


A  LAYMAN'S  STUDY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
BIBLE  CONSIDERED  IN  ITS  LITERARY  AND 
SECULAR  ASPECTS.  By  Francis  Bowen,  LL.D. 
Crown  8vo.,  cloth .4s.  6d. 

"  Most  heartily  do  we  recommend  this  little  volume  to  tbe  careful  study,  not  only  of 
those  whose  faith  is  not  yet  fixed  and  settled,  but  uf  those  whose  love  for  it  and  reli«nc« 
on  it  grows  with  their  growing  ytait%."--ABitCimJprmiit. 


THE  UNKNOWN  GOD,  and  other  Sermons.  By  the 
Rev.  Alexander  II.  Craufurd,  M.  A.,  Author  of  "Seek- 
ing for  Light."     Crown  8vo.,  cloth  .        .        .     Os. 
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MY  STUDY,  and  other  Essays.  By  Professor  Austin 
Phei.ps,  D.D.,  Author  of  "  The  Theory  of  Preaching,"  &c. 
Crown  8vo.,  doth,  bev.  edges .         .         .         .  .6s. 

"  Marked  hy  practical  Mine  nml  genial,  manly  piety,  and  the  book,  as  a  whole,  will 
Karcel;  be  rtacl  witboul  inlere*l  awl  profit." — Melkaitit  Timei. 


THE  CHRIST  OF  HISTORY.  ByJoHN  Young,  LL.D., 
Author  of  "The  Life  and  Light  of  Men,"  &c.  Seventh 
and  Popular  Edition.     Crown  8vo.    .         .         .3s.  6d. 


GENESIS  THE  THIRD:  History,  not  Fable.  Being 
the  Merchants'  lecture  for  March,  1S83.  By  Edward 
Whitk.     Crown  8vo.,  clothj  is.  ;  sewed  .         .     6d. 


PAVING  THE  PASTOR,  Unscriptural  and  Traditional. 
lAy  James  Beatv,  D.CL,  Q.C,  Member  of  the  Canadian 
Legislature,     Crown  8vo 6s. 


THE  TEMPLE  :  Sacred  Poems  and  Private  Ejaculations. 
By  Mr  George  Herbert.  Airw  Etiition,  with  Intro- 
ductory Essay  by  J,  Henrv  Shorthouse.  Fourth  edition, 
Small  crown,  sheep,  imitation  of  original  binding,  or  in 
paper  boards,  old  style,  uncut  edgts  .         .         •     5s. 

This  ti  o  faC'SimiU  reprint  by  ty^ograp/iy  of  the  Origifial 
Edition  (J^  1633. 

"This  charmjiie  reprint  has  a  fresh  value  added  lo  it  by  the  Introdaccory  Essay  oflh 
Author  of 'John  Inglesant."'-  Actulrn:y, 


I'VE  BEEN  A-GIPSYING;  or,  Rambles  among  our 
Gipsies.  ]^'j  George  Smith,  of  Coalvillu.  Illustrated. 
New  and  Revised  edition.     Crown  8vt».,  cloth    .     3s.  6d, 

"  Mr.  Smith's  skclclici  of  his  visits  to  the  gip^iies  ar<-  graphit  and  varied,  and  will,  wc 
irU'tL,  serve  lo  excite  a  «f  tder  interest  in  the  per^ilexing  qucMion  of  ihctr  amelSoration,  lo 
which  the  author  has  already  given  yeoman  s  service." — Centtm^ty  Revievt. 


THE  ADVENTURES  OF  ROBINSON  CRUSOE, 

By  Daniel  Defoe.  Newly  Edited  after  the  Original 
Editions.  Twenty  Coloured  lllustratiotjs  by  Kaukf.man. 
Fcap.  4to.,  cloih  extra        .         .         ,         .  .7s.  6d. 

"  Thii  ii  irrefiiiablf  the  edition  of  Robinion  Crusoe  '  of  the  season.     Il  is  charmingly 
got-up  and  iltuitrated.     The  type  and  printing  are  excellent." — Stai«i»rd. 


20     Mr.  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  26,  Paternoster  Square. 
WORKS    ON    MISSIONS. 


MEDICAL  MISSIONS:  Their  Place  and  Power,  By 
John  Lowe,  F.R.C.S.E.,  Secretary  of  Edinburgh  Medical 
Missionary  Society.  Inlroduction  by  Sir  William  Muir, 
K.C.S.I.,  LL.D.,D.C.L,  Medallion  Frontispiece.  Second 
edition.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth     .         .         .         .         ■     5s. 

"  U  would  be  almost  iTnpo'i'>iljlc  lo  -speak  tt>o  ravoumblj-  of  IhU  tjooV.     It  is  beautifully 
written,  and  ilciencs  to  1m:  widely  circulated.'"— /"rCjijYcrvVtx  MfiUn^tr, 


LIFE       AND      Vi^ORK      IN      BENARES      AND 

KUMAON,  1839-77.  By  J  as.  Kennedy,  M.A.,  Author 
of  •'  Christianity  and  the  Religions  of  India."  Introduction 
by  Sir  Wm.  Muir,  K.Chj.l.    Illust.  Crown  Svo.,  cloth,  6-s. 

"  Of  what  he  vBw  and  did  he  wrile«  agrcf-alil)-,  wilhoill  olilnitling  the  aulab'iographical 
rorm.  .  .  .  The  volume  in  better  worth  r?.-tdin!;  than  othriN  of  much  higher  liiemry 
prttenMons," — Acadetiiy.  _ 

MODERN  MISSIONS:  Their  Trials  and  Triumphs. 
By  BoBERT  Young,  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Missions 
of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  Map  and  Illustrations. 
Third  edition.     Crown  Svo.,  cloth  extra  ,         .         .5s. 

Tilts  !M)()k  ^houId  certainty  be  placed  mvin  the  sheivf^of  parish,  congregaltonal,  and 
Sunday-M-hoo  libraries.     It  !■- brief  ;-.i"t  r-'Hiprphpiisive." — Clfstian  U'prM. 


LIGHT  IN  LANDS  OF  DARKNESS:  By  Robert 
Young,  Author  of  "  Modern  Missions."  Illustrated. 
Second  edition.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra  .         .     6s. 

"To  those  whii  h.ive  read  'Modem  MissioriN,'   it  wil    be  efficient  lo  5ay  that   the 
prcfcnt  w<.rlc  form-  .i  w<rthy  5ucce»';or  lo  th.it  inttrr-itini;  ^ml  well  written  book." — 

____^.^^  ConjlTffntimialist. 


THE  TREASURE  BOOK  OF  CONSOLATION  : 

For  all  in  Sorrow  or  Suffering.  Compiled  and  Edited  by 
Benjamin  Okme,  M.A.,  Editor  of  "The  Treasure  Book 
of  Devotional  Reading.''   Cr.  Svo.,  cl.  extra,  gilt  top,  3s.  6d. 


r 


THE      SHELLEY     BIRTHDAY      BOOK     AND 

CALENDAR.      Compiled   by   J.    R.   Tutin.       Crown 

i6mo,,  cloth,  bev.  boards,  gilt  edges         .         .         .39. 

Lai^e  paper,  Royal  i6mo,  (only  100  copies  printed), 

with  proof  impressions  of  the  portrait        .  7s.  6d 
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CENTENARY   SERIES. 

Fcap.  i7mo.,  anliqiip  paper,  parchment  Itoards  >^.  each.    Nm,  i  and  3  mny 
al«>  iic  \v.ui  III  pnper  iMver^.  price  i«.  cnch. 

I.  JOHN  WICLIF,  Patriot  and   Reformer:  his  Life  and 
Writings.     By  Rudolf  Buddensiec,  Lie.  Tlieol.  Leipsic, 

"  Mr.  Fislicr  Uiiwiii  ha*  prinled  in  delicious  oM  text,  with  a  Tronti^piece  and  vellum 
bimlin(;  worthy  of  an  old  Elrevir,  Mr.  Rudolf  Buddeti'siep's  >>rief  extractt  from,  Wiclif"! 
writingK.  .  .  .  These  are  full  of  iniereil,  niwJ  the  little  \oliime  will  be  iiwful  for 
rpfertnce." — Graphic. 


2.'THE    TABLE    TALK    OF    DR.    MARTIN 

LUTHER.     By  Prof.  John  Gibe. 

Deserves  l?je  vety  li'ight.4t  pra!j.e.     Great  discriminalion  h.T;  been  <iho«ii  in  the  choice 
of  extract*,  and  considtrahle  skill  iti  the  grouping  of  them  iin  Jer  appropriate  heads." — 

Congrti;aii»nalut. 


;.    DOCTOR  JOHNSON:    His  Life,  Works  ant!  Table 
Talk.     By  Dr.  Mac.-vui.av,  Editor  of  TIte  Leisure  Hour. 

'■An  exceedincjly  pretty  little  l)ook.  .  ,  .  It  Rivesagood  laMeof  quality." — Pook  Lort. 
"  It  l»B  charminE  specimen  of  t>-pographv." — Clobe. 


ABOUT  THE  THEATRE:  Essays  and  Studies.  By 
William  Archer,  Author  of  "  English  Dramatists  of 
To-day,"  &c.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  bevelled  edges,  7s.  fid. 

"  Theatrical  sulijects,  from  the  Censorship  of  the  Stage  to  the  most  recent  phenomena 
of  firrt  iiijzHts,  have  ehoroofthly  able  and  informed  diccuision  in  Mr.  Archer's  hardwire 
booV."— C*i»/*«»>or«rj»  Revino, 


LITERARY    LANDMARKS    OF 

Laurence  Huiton.  Second  Edition. 


LONDON.      By 
Crown  8vo.,  7s,  6d. 


_  "  ll  u  a  volume  that  ever%'one  should  posrte>'.  who  l.-dies  aii  interest  in  ihe  locaU»s.<oci.i- 
tion<  whi<  h  London  is  to  full  of." — .SlanJani. 

"  Aliouiids  with  iiiterc5ling  faa<i  coiiceniini;   the   residence  ol  famous   men   in   Ihe 
capital." — Daily  ATrtut. 


CHARLES  WHITEHEAD:  A  Critical  Monograph. 
By  H.  T.  MACKENzrE  Bell.  Cheap  and  Popular  edition. 
Crown  Svo.,  cloth 5s. 

"  Mr.  Mackcnric  Bell  hn.%  done  a  good  service  in  introducing  iK  to  a  man  of  true  genius 
whose  Bulks  have  sunk  into  mysteriously  swift  and  complete  oblivion."- -Co/r/cw/tmir)' 
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NEW  AND  RECENT  POETRY. 

AN  ITALIAN  GARDEN:  A  Book  of  Songs.  By  A.  Marv 
F.  Robinson',  Author  of  "The  Life  of  Emily  Bronte," 
&C,  Fcap,  8vo.,  parchment,  or  half-bound  in  Japanese 
paper       ........    3s  6d. 

The  author  has  a  voice  oT  her  own,  and  her  own  \-ision  of  the  world — not  a  loud 
voice,  not  a  brilliant  vuion,  but  sweet,  tuneful,  and  not  unsympathetic"  —Daily  Nrtui. 


A  TIME  AND  TIMES  :  Ballads  and  Lyrics  of  East  and 
West.  By  A.  Wkrner,  Author  of  "The  King  of  the 
Silver   City."     Crown    8vo.,    paper    board    style,  3s.  (Jd. 

"  Deserve*  to  be  widely  read,  and  will  become  a  (avtvurile  with  all  who  read  il." — 
Literary  H'crU. 

OLD  YEAR  LEAVES:  A  Volume  of  Collected  Verse. 
By  H,  T.  Mackenzie  Beix,  Author  of  "Verses  of  Varied 
Life,''  &c.     Cheap  edition.     Crown  8vo.         .         .     5s. 

"We  have  great  pleasure,  iodeed,  id  commendiiig  these  poems  to  our  readcn." — 

Liltrmrf  H'trld. 

VERSES  OF  VARIED  LIFE.     By  H.  T.  Mackenzie 

Bell,  Author  of  "  Charles  Whitehead/'  &:c.     Crown  8vo., 


"  There  are  some  pretty  lines  and  staRraji."— <7nii(**iV', 


3s.  6d. 


MEASURED  STEPS.    By  Ernest  Radford.    Crown 
8vo.,  cloth      ........     4s. 

"  He  ha«i  imponed  into  his  deeper  verse  the  beauty  of  a  half-regretful  ^ubilely  and  the 
interest  of  a  real  penciration.  He  can  think  with  fineness  and  record  hi»  thoughts  with 
[iiiinj." — F'eUctick  H'cilmore.  in  T/u  .-icadtmy. 


A    MINOR    POET:   And  other  Verses.     By  Amy  Lew. 

Crown  8vo.,  paper  board  style,  uncut  edges        .     3s.  6d. 

"  Her  idea  of  the  character   of'Xantippe'  it  certainly  original,   and  •(eveial  of  her 
shorter  pieces  are  jimpte,  heartfelt,  and  harmonius." — H'M,tthaU Rtvitw. 


HOPE'S   GOSPEL,   and   Oiher    Poems.       By 
Stephens.     Fcap.  8vo.,  cloth,  bevelled  edges 

"ThU  bright  little  ■volume  i^  full  of  the  movement  and  vivacity  of  a 
comnrehendi  the  chann  of  progress,  the  hoptrulness  of  effort." — Littraiy  H'ffrlif. 


Arthur 
3s.  6d. 

thought  that 
id. 


ORPHEUS,   and    Other    Poems. 
Fcap.  8vo.,  cloth 

"  Of  cousidcralfle  mxrw."  -Camhrid^t  Rn'irv.; 


By    Alfred    Emery. 
.     3s.  6d. 
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REPRESENTATIVE      BRITISH      ORATIONS. 

With  Introductions,   &c.,  by  Chas.  K.  Adams.      i6mo, 
Roxbur^-h,  gill  tops,  j  vols.,  in  doth  box  -         .   15s. 

The  V<ilumes  may  also  be  had  without  box       .     13s.  6d. 

"TKese  three  elegantly  printed  I'olumes,  encteed  in  aneat  box  toimitatecloth  bin<ling, 
coinpn«e  an  eToellenl  sclec  ion  of  famous  speeches.'* — Daily  j\'eTvs. 

"  At  once  an  invaluable  companion  lo  the  history  of  the  most  important  centuries  of 
English  History,  and  a  (iuicioitting  course  ofttudy  in  sixne  <>{  the  pruude%l  prciHuclions  cf 
Briciih  OTAUay."—lVKiUktUl Kevuttr. 


REPRESENTATIVE.  AMERICAN   ORATIONS. 

With  Introductions,  &c,,  by  Prof.  Alexander  Johnston, 
of  New  Jersey.  3  vols.  i6nio. ,  Roxburgh,  gilt  tops, 
in  clnih  box    .         .         .         .         .         .         -         .15s. 

"  By  way  ofconcUisian,  we  venture  once  more  to  stronely  recommond  it  to  our  readers. 
It  will  increase  iheir  knowledge  of  ntankind  in  general,  and  wit)  help  them  to  better 
understand  a  jjrcal  and  friendly  nation." — Snlur-cUiy  Rtvien; 


DECIMAL  TABLES,  for  Calculaiing  the  Value  of 
Government  Siocks  and  Annuities,  and  of  all  Stocks  of 
Railway  and  other  Companies  where  the  Capital  is  con- 
verted into  Stock,  at  prices  from  ^^50  to  ^150  lor  ^100 
Slock  (advancing  by  eighths).  By  'i',  M.  P.  Hughes,  of 
the  Slock  Department,  Messrs.  Williams,  Deacon  &  Co. 
Demy  Svo.,  cloth     .         .         .         .         .         .     las.  6d. 


UNITED  STATES  NOTES  :  A  History  of  the  various 
Issues  of  Paper  Money  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  By  John  J.  Knox.  With  Photo-Lithographic 
Specimens.     Demy  8vo.,  cloth         .         .         .         .12s. 

"A  very  minute  hislurical  sketch  of  the  Irc-iMiry  and  other  notes  Usucd  by  the  Govern, 
meni.  .  ,  .  The  book  should  be  carefully  Mudled  by  those  who  wouitl  utidentAiid 
the  subject." — AVsw  Vtik  Herald. 


THE    THREE    REFORMS   OF   PARLIAMENT: 

A  History,  1830  —  1885.     By  Willia.m   Heaton,   Editor 
of  "  Cassell's  Concise  Cyclopaedia."     Crown  8vo.      .     5s. 

"  Ai  readable  as  a  novel,  and  *a  instructive  ai>  an  important  chapter  of  htitory  can 
well  lie," — Lttils  MerxHry. 

"An  admirable  and  accurate  ■.ununing-up  of  (he  great  Relorin  movement!  of  the  last 
half-century."— AiVfAorj'  iy'crUt,  ,, 
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ARMINIUS  VAMBM'RY:  His  Life  and  Adventures- 
Written  by  Himself.  With  Portrait  and  14  Illustrations. 
Fifth  and  Popular  Edition.  Square  Imperial  r6mo., 
doth  extra      .        .        .        .        .        .        ,         .6s. 

"A  most  rasciuaiing  work,  Tutl  of  intereating  and  curious  experiences." — 

CoHttmpomry  Rtvicxu. 

"  It  is  pailly  an  autoliiographic  slcelch  of  character,  partlyan  account  of  a  singularly 
daring  and  successful  adventure  in  the  exploration  of  a  practically  unknown  countiy.  In 
both  aspects  it  deserves  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  work  of  great  interest  and  of  oonsiucrable 
ment."-^Sa/uniay  Rftritiu. 

"  We  can  follow  M.  VamWry's  footHteiw  in  Asia  witli  pride  and  pleasure  ;  we  welcome 
every  word  he  has  to  tell  us  nliout  the  ethnography  and  the  langtiagcs  of  the  East." — 

Aciuiemy. 

"The  character  and  temperament  of  the  writer  come  out  well  in  hUquaintand  Wgorout 
style.  .  .  .  llie  expressions,  too,  in  English,  of  modes  of  ihoufhl  and  rcncctioa^  cast  in  a 
different  inoHld  from  our  own  give^  additional  pignnncy  to  ihe  cotniiosition,  and  indeed, 
almost  secntsto  bring  out  unexpected  capadiies  in  the  iaiiguagc." — At/uitxum. 

"Has  nil  the  fnscin.ition  nf  a  lively  ronianLe.     Il  is  the  confcssioQ  of  ao  uncommo 
man  ;  an  intently  clever,  extraordinarily  energetic  egotist,  well-informed,  persuaded  that 
he  is  in  the  right,  and  impatient  of  contradiction." — Daily  JeUgrttfik. 

'"The  work  i.s  written  in  a  most  captivating  manner,  and  tllustmtes  the  qiulitlei  that 
ihauld  lie  po^.■i«sscd  by  the  explorer.'  — A'dtxv  fnri/yrt,  Moscow. 

"  We  are  glad  to  see  a  popuUr  edition  of  a  book,  which,  however  it  may  be  regarded 
mti:»t  be  pronounced  unique.  The  writer,  the  adventures,  and  the  *tylc  are  .ill  extraor- 
dinary— the  la-st  not  the  least  nf  ihc  three.  It  is  (lowing  and  natural-  -a  far  better  style 
tlk.in  IS  written  by  the  majority  of  English  travellers." — St.  James's  Oasette. 

•»•  Over  Eighty  other  En^liih  aiui  Fartig^n  Pcrimiita/t  have  revictofJ  this  vitrk. 

Bovs'    Edition. 
ARMINIUS    VAMBERY:     His  Life  and  Adventures. 
Written  by  Himself.     With  Introductory  Chapter   dedi- 
cated to  the  Boys  of  England.     Portrait  and  Seventeen 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.       .         ....     5s. 

'^hl^  new  edition  w.v  prepared  by  M.  VamWry  at  the  suggestion  of  xeveral  of  his 
English  friends  and  critics  during  hi.«  late  visit  to  this  country,  that  the  story  of  his 
life  was  one  well  adapted  to  (orm  the  subject  of  a  book  for  boy^.  Ue  has  cirefuUy 
revised  it  throughout,  eliminating  all  polilicail  and  other  nutter  that  would  possess  but 
Utile  interest  for  hoys.  .\  new  Introductory  Chapter  is  added,  giving  a  more  extensive 
insight  ialo  his  boy  life  than  Ihe  previoics  volliine,  and  i^howing  how  even  ihe  humblest, 
poorest,  and  most  delicate  lad  L'an,  with  ]>erscverance  and  industry,  ri^e  to  prosperity 
and  renown,  tl  p.jssesses  several  additional  Illustrations  and  a  new  Portrait  of  the 
.'Vutlior. 

FRANCE  AND  TONGKING:  A  Narrative  of  the  Cam- 

paign  of  1884,  and  the  Occupation  of  Further  India.  By 
J.  G.  Scott  (Shway  Yoe),  Author  of  '*  The  Burman." 
Map  and  Two  Plans.     Demy  8vo.  .         .  i6s. 

"  Very  graphic  and  cicetdingly  interesting  pages." — Spectator, 

"  Will  be  perused  with  interest  both  by  military  men  and  Ijy  the  general  reader." — CM*. 

THE  MAHDI,  PAST  AND  PRESENT.     By  Prof. 

James  Darmkst£tek.  Illustrated.  Sewed,  is. ;  cloth,  is. 6d. 

"  PlcBuul  aad  inatructive  reading." — Ai/Uturum. 


New  and  Recent  Books, 


^5 


INTRODUCTORY  STUDIES  IN  GREEK  ART. 
Delivered  in  the  British  Museum  by  Jane  E.  Harrison, 
Author  of  "  Myths  of  the  Odyssey  in  Art  and  Literature," 
&c.    Map  and  lo  Illusts,    Square  Imperial  i6mo.,  7s.  6d. 

"  Admirable  work  in  every  way.  The  lady  ha&  nuiMcrcd  her  .subject  ;  slie  n-rites  ■ 
good,  expre&sive,  moving  5tyle  ;  hUk  h»?  u  dm:  Ul«iit  of  exposition  ;  sh«  undemands,  and 
h^  readers  have  no  clioice  Lut  to  understiind  with  her.  To  studei^ts,  nut  only  of  Greek 
art,  lnu  of  ;>rt  in  general,  her  book  is  really  indi«pen«iU«.'' — Magannt  of  Arl, 


A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  NETHER- 
LANDS (HOLLAND  AND  BFXGIUM).  By  Alex- 
ander Young,  Author  of  "The  Comic:  and  Tragic 
Aspects  of  Life,"  &c.  Seveoty-seven  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo.,  doth      ......     7s.  6d. 

"  Ic  will  Ik:  fuuiid  a  very  vbIimUv  manual  of  the  history;  of  the  Netherlands  by  nil 
young  men  hIu,  fur  any  rc^isou,  have  to  became  students  of  it." — S^ctattr. 
"  A  careful  and  readable  history.'*— .Dar\fK  News. 


LETTERS  FROM  ITALY.  By  M.  Emilk  de  Laveleye. 
Translated  by  Mrs.  Thorpe.  Revised  by  the  Author. 
Portrait   of  the   Author.     Crown  8vo.      .         .         .6s. 

"  Read  .  .  .  the  second  scries  of  'Lclicra  from  ituly,'  lately  published  by  E.  dc 
Laveleye,  »  man  of  European  fame  in  regard  to  politicai  and  socbl  economy."— CAm//<u> 
/^pr/i/ of  August  3-},  1833,  in  Icstder  reviewing  the  original  edition. 


THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  DIS- 
PUTE  IN  MADAGASCAR.  By  Capt.  S.  P.  Oliver, 
F.S.A.,  F.R.G.S.,late  R.A.,  Author  of  "Madagascar  and 
tlie  Malagasy,"  &c.  With  a  Chapter  by  F.  W.  Chesson, 
Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Malagasy  Committee.  Map.  Demy 
8vo 9s. 

"A  very  straishtfjrward  and  ungamithed  aixouiit  of  the  divputc  between  France  and 
Madagascar." — CoHltHificrary  Ktview. 
"Captain  PHsfield  Oliver's  very  interesting  and  infarmine  book." — Sfiuon/vrmitt. 


\ 


CENTRAL  ASIAN  QUESTIONS;  Essays  on  Afghanis 
tan,  China  and  Central  Asia.  By  Demetrius  C.  Boulger, 
Author  of  "  The  History  of  China,"  &c.  With  Portrait 
and  Three  Maps.     Demy  8vo.,  cloth     -         .         .     i8fi. 

"  Ovight  lo  be  read  by  evexy'l^^y  intercaied  in  the  Central  Aiiian  question.  ,  .  . 
b1  r.  Buuleer's  essays  arc  a  magazine  of  iuforraaiion  rclatiiie  to  the  people  and  coualry 
ofCentrnil  Asia,  Afgliani^stan  asA  Cliintt."— Akminu  s  Vambkhv,  in  Tkt  AciuUmrf.', 


I 
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THE  WRECKERS  OP  LAVfiRNOCK.    Bf  Awmfe 

Jenkyn3.     Crown  8vo.   ......     5s. 

"  In  delineation  of  chamCtB^  the  aUthorcM  is  ixtreUalf  t\t.'^t"—5ehaolmait€r. 


THE  ROMAN  STUDENTS;  or,  On  the  Wings  of 
the  Morning.  A  Tale  of  the  Renaissance.  By  the  Author 
of "  The  Spanish  lirothcrs,"  &c.  IlJuslraied  by  G.  P. 
Jacomh    Hood.     Cheaper  ed.     Imp.  Svo., cloth,  4a.  6d. 

•'  Oii«  of  ihe  l>e»t  stories  t>f  Iht  ^«m.''—Brltiik  Quarfrri^  Rrt'ietv. 


7*HE    HOUSE    BY  THE   WORKS.       By    Edward 

''  "'    GARRErr,  Author  of  "Occupations  of  a  Retired  Life,"  &c. 

Frontispiece.     3rd  edition.     Crown  8vo.   ,         .     38.  6d. 


SETTLING    DAY:    A   Sketch   from   Life.    By  Sophie 
Argknt.     Crown  8va,  cloih     .        •        .         .38.  6d. 

"  A  tiharmiiiit  story  of  rent  Ule,  anti  one  chat  ii  a>  inic  to  Jiunun  natura  M  it  U  trii 
to  bets."  -  Ctnertfationnlitt. 
"A-ptcuani  and  wtKp|w«tiie  little  Doveltfttc.  .  .  .  It  {*agr«««bly  irriitco."— fm'rtr. 


OFF  DUTY  :  Stories  of  a  Parson  on  Leave.     By  Charlks 
Wright.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth     .         .         .         .as,  6d. 


MARGARET  THE  MOONBEAM:  A  Tale  for  the 
Young.  By  Cecilia  Lushingtov,  Author  of  "  Over  the 
Seas  and  Far  Away."  Wiih  Illustrations  by  M.  E.  EiJW,\kDS. 
Second  Edition.    Small  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  as.  6d. 


BEAUTIES  AND  FRIGHTS,  with  THE  STORY 
OF  BOHINEl'TE.  By  Sarah  Tytler,  Author  of 
"  Papers  for  Thoughtful  Girls,"  &c.  Illustrated  byM.  E. 
Edwards.     Second  edition,     Small  8vo.   .         .     3s.  6d. 


THE  STARRY  BLOSSOM,  &  OTHER  STORIES. 

By  M.  Betham-Edwards,  Author  of  "  Minnas  Holiday,' 
&c.    Illustrated.    Small  8vo.,  doth  extra  .        .     is.  6d. 
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LIVES  WORTH  LIVING"  SERIES 

OF  POPULAR  BIOGRAPHIES. 
Illustrated.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  per  vol. 

I.  LEADERS  OF  MEN:  A  Book  of  Biographies 
specially  written  for  Young  Men.  Bv  H.  A.  Pace, 
Author  of"  Golden  Lives."     Fourth  edition. 

"  Mt.  Page  thoroughly  brines  out  the  disinterested  ncs»  and  devotion  lo  high  alms  which 
chnractcriK  the  men  o(  whom  Ite  writes.     He  has  dooe  hu  voric  with  ouc  and  good 
nstc." — Sftctator. 

5.  WISE   WORDS    AND   LOVING    DEEDS.    A 

Book  of  Biographies  for  Girls.     By  E.  Conuer  Grav. 
Sixth  edition. 

*'  K  ««rie4  of  hriehily-written sketches  of  lives  of  rcimrknble  women.    The  tubjecu  are 
ell  chosen  and  well  treated."  -Salurjtty  Revitw. 

MASTER    MISSIONARIES:    Studies    in    Heroic 
Pioneer  Work.   By  Alex.  H.Japp.  LL.D..  F.R.S.E.  3rded. 

An  extremely  inierestinB  book.     The  reader  need  not  be  afraid  of  (ailing  into  beaten 
acki  here." —  Tkf  CuarJian. 
"  K  really  excellent  and  readable  book." — LiUtmry  CkunAman. 

4.  LABOUR  AND  VICTORYr~By  A.  H.  Japp.  LL.D. 
Memoirs  of  Tliose  who  Deserved  Success  and  Won  it. 
Third  edition. 

"We  should  be  glad  to  sec  this  volume  in  the  hands  ol  thousundi  o(  boys  and  yotiiiK 
m  n."  —LtMt  Mercury,  

S-  HEROIC  ADVENTURE:  Chai-ters  in  Recent 
Explorations  and  Discovery.     Illustrated.     Third  edition. 

"fJives  freshnefts  to  the  old  iricKhaustible  *tory  nf  enter^iri**  and  discovery  by  selecting 
ome  of  the  very  latest  of  heroes  in  this  field." — Daily  Snvt. 


PLANT  LIFE  :  Popular  Papers  on  the  Phenomena  of 
Botany.  By  Edward  Stkp.  148  Illustrations  by  the 
Author.     Third  edition.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Mure  dclightfid  reading  for  the  country  at    this  !>eaSon   of  the   year  authors  and 
publLthers  have  not  pruvided  for  \xi."--PaU  MallGasttU. 


THE  WAY  TO  FORTUNE  :  A  Series  of  Short  Essays, 
with  Illustrative  Proverbs  and  Anecdotes  from  many 
sources.    Third  Edition.     Small  Svo.,  cloth  extra,  as.  6d. 
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THE  WRECKERS  OP  LAVERNOCK.     By  Annie 
Jenkyns.     Crown  8vo 55. 

"  In  JcUne.-xliijn  of  ch:if.ir.tat  thi-  .iiithcire44  U  excr«mely  cXtfttt/'^-Stkaalmittttr. 


THE  ROMAN  STUDENTS ;  or,  On  the  Wings  of 
the  Morning.  A  Tale  of  the  Renaissance.  By  the  Author 
of "  The  Spanish  Brothers,"  &c.  Illustrated  by  G.  P. 
JACOMH   Hood.     Cheaper  ed.     Imp.  3 vo., cloth,  4s.  6d. 

"  OiMi  of  the  be«t  starlss  of  lh«  i«K."^BHtisk  QuatteHy  fifpinu. 


THE  HOUSE  BY  THE  WORKS.  By  Edward 
Garretf,  Author  of  "  Occupations  of  a  Retired  Life,"  &c. 
Frontispiece.     3rd  edition.     Crowm  8vo.   .         .     3s.  6d. 


SETTLING    DAY;    A  Sketch  from   Life. 
AKGttMr.     Crown  8vo.,  cloih     . 


By  Sophie 
.     3S.  6d. 


"  A  uhArminK  aCory  of  rrnl  Ule,  and  one  that  b  as  tni«  lo  human  nature  a»  U  'u,  tru 
to  facts."     CnHnrtgalwH'ilitt. 

A  pleasant  and  wholesome  little  JioVelctie.  .  .   .   Il  !■»  agreeably  written." — Stciftf\ 


OFF  DUTY  :  Stories  of  a  Parson  on  Leave.     By  Charles 
Wright.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth     ,        .         .         .2s.  6d. 


MARGARET  THE  MOONBEAM:  A  Tale  for  the 
Young.  By  Cecilia  Lushington,  Author  of  "  Over  the 
Seas  and  Far  Away."  Wiih  Illustrations  by  M.  E.  Edwards, 
Second  Edition.    Small  8yo.,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  as.  6d. 


BEAUTIES  AND  FRIGHTS,  with  THE  STORY 
OF  BOBINE'lTE.  By  Sarah  '1'vti.er,  Author  of 
"  Papers  for  Thoughtful  Girls,"  &c.  Illusirated  by  M.  El. 
Edwari>s.     Second  edition.     Small  8vo,   .         .     as.  6d. 


THE  STARRY  BLOSSOM,  St  OTHER  STORIES. 

By  M.  Betham- Edwards,  Author  of  "  Minna's  Holiday," 
&c.     Illustrated.     Small  8vo.,  cloth  extra  .         .     is.  6d. 
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THE 

"LIVES  WORTH  LIVING"  SERIES 

OF  POPULAR  BIOGRAPHIES. 
Illusirated.     Crown  8vo.,  cSoth  exira,  3s.  6d.  per  vol. 

I.  LEADERS  OF  MEN:  A  Book  of  Biographies 
specially  written  for  Young  Men.  By  H.  A.  Pace, 
Author  of  "  Golden  TjVes."    Fourth  edition. 

"  Mr.  Page  thoroughly  briDR*  out  the  tlisinlerr^tedncss  and  dcvolion  to  high  alms  which 
rhamcterisc  the  niEn  a(  whom  he  writes.    He  has  dooe  his  w^ork  with  coro  and  good 

^.  WISE   WORDS    AND    LOVING    DEEDS;    A 

Book  of  Biographies  for  Girls.     By  E.  Conuer  Gray, 
Sixth  edition. 

"  A  serici  of  hrightFy-written  sketches  of  lives  ofremarkaWe  women.    The  subjects  ore 
Veil  chosicn  aud  well  treated."  -5^.t/«n//i_y  ffevinv. 


%.  MASTER    MISSIONARIES:     Studies    in    Heroic 
PioneerWork.  By  Alex.  H.  Japp.  LL.D..  R  R.S.E.  3rded. 

.An  extremely  interesting  Iwok.     The  reader  nee^l  not  be  afraid  orfaUing  into  heateii 
ackt  here." —  Tlu  Gvardian. 
"A  really  excellent  and  re:idable  booti." — Liitrary  ChtirchmaH. 


4.  LABOUR  AND  VICTORY.     By  A.  H.  Japp.  LL.D. 

Memoirs  of  Those  who  Deserved  Success  and  Won  it. 
Third  edition. 

"We  should  be  glad  to  see  this  volume  in  the  hands  ol  thousands  of  boys  and  young 
m  n."  —L^tth  Mervmry. 

5.  HEROIC     ADVENTURE:     Chapters     in    Recent 

Explorations  and  Discovery.     Illustrated.     Third  edition. 

"Oive!!  freshneu  tn  the  old  inexhaubtible  <itor>'  t>f  c.ilcrpri'ie  and  discovery  by  selecting 
ome  of  the  very  bte^t  of  heroes  iu  this  &c\ii."  -Daily  AVa'i. 

PLANT  LIFE  r  Popular  Papers  on  the  Phenomena  of 
Botany.  By  Edward  Step.  148  Illu.strations  by  the 
Author.     Third  edition.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

More  delighlful  reading  for  the  country  at  this  season  of  the  year  authors  aiui 
publishers  have  not  provided  for  us." — Palt  Mail Cattite. 

THE  WAY  TO  FORTUNE:  A  Series  of  Short  Essays, 
with  Illustrative  Proverbs  and  Anecdotes  from  many 
sources.    Third  Edition.     Small  Svc^  cloth  extra,  2s.  6d. 
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HALF-HOLIDAY  HANDBOOKS 

GUIDES  TO  RAMBLES  ROUND  LONDON. 

With    Maps,    Illustrations,    and    Bicycle    Routes 
Crown  Svo.f  sewed,  grl.;  doth,  is. 


I. 


and 


II. 


Kingston-on-Thames 

district. 
Round  Rcigale. 
1  n.   Dorking  and  district. 
IV.   kouTid   KiL-hmond. 
V,  Geological    Rambles  round 

London. 
VI.  Round  TuTiTbridge  Wells. 


VII.  Greenwich,  lilackheath  and 

district. 
VOL  From  Croydon  to  the  North 
Downs. 
IX.  Bromley.  Keston& district. 
X.   Round  Sydenham  find  Nor- 
wood, [district. 
XL  Wimblwlon,    I'utney     and 


"We  could  rot  do  better  ihan  consult  one  of  thew  cheap  H.TtjdtKwtk*  .  .  .  .  They 
are  well  printed,  toniaii  good  coap';  and  nice  llliii-tmiotit,  mtjch  Inr^ratalion  for  the 
geologist  and  bot^iiUt.as  well  &s  the  aDCKjaarian,  and  usefuJ  dirccliou  for  ihc  iacrea.^ing 
procession  of  cyclists." —  Times. 

"  Will  be  a  boon  to  the  weary  Londoner,  anxious  to  commune  with  nature."— TA«' 
iHomirer. 

Capital  Kuidm  to  w»llc.s  in  the  districts." — Daily  ChrtmicU. 
'*  A  pleasant  and  convenient  series  of  lxx>ka  for  the  guidance  of  the  pedestrian."  - 

Littrary  H'ltrld. 

DICK'S  HOLIDAYS,  and  What  He  Did  with  Them.  By 
James  Westox.  Illustrated.  Cheaper  edition.  Imperial 
4(0.,  cloth  extra         .<....     3s.  6d. 

"  Thi«  i^  precisely  the  book  that  sensible  parenti  must  often  have  be«n  wanting.  .  .  . 
Thisdelijshtful  'aoa\i."—AcaJtmr. 

A  Handbook  to 

THE    FERNERY  AND  AQUARIUM.     Contaming 

Full  Directions  how  to  Make,  Stock  &  Maintain  Ferneries 

and  Freshwater  Aquaria.     By  J.  H,  Martin  and  James 

Weston.     Illusts.     Cr.  8vo.,  cloth,  is. ;  paper  covers,  gd. 

Issued  also  in  two  parts,  paper  covers,  6d.  each. 

We  cordially  recommend  it  as  the  best  little  ArmrAwrr  on  ferns  we  have  yet  seen.     Its 
merits  far  exceed  tliosc  of  much  orger  and  more  pretentious  works." — Science  G^sip, 

THE  BATH  AND  BATHING.  By  Dr.  J.  Farrar, 
F.R.C.P.E.    Crown  8 vo.,  limp  cloth      .        .        .    9^. 


PRINCIPLES    TO     START     WITH.      By    Isaac 

Watts,  D.D.  Introdyction  by  Thomas  Binney,  D.D. 
Seventh  Thousand,  jsmo.,  red  edges.,  clolh  elegant,  or 
in  the  new  wood  binding :  maple,  cedar,  walnut,  and 
sycamore         ........     is. 

"  K  gem  in  the  way  ol  printing  and  binding,  while  the  excellence  of  the  short  practical 
prtcepii  offered  by  the  writers  can  hardly  be  over-eslimated."— ^«^- 


LIST  OF  BOOKS  ARRANGED  IK  ORDER  OF  PRICE. 


£1  I  la.  6d.    rAOK 

f'ortUDe'^       Ilufleu      and 
Kewarcl* 13 

£1  lOs. 

L4fe  and  Time«  ofWin.  L. 
Garruon  17 

£1  la. 

I  A  NobI«  Kiniiinnn 11 

1  A  Year  in  Eden  . 

,  BocheJor  Vicar,  Thr 

Basq^iie  I«zend<    1 

Camilla's  Girlhood    13     1 

Chancellor  of  the  T)rrol  .r.  IJ 
Ichabnd 13    I 

{q>htluth's  Daughter  >3  | 
-i7y  Minytrcl,  The 6 

Life  of  Wiu.  Buwlej If 

Toiichstane  uf  Peril  13 

Wilboorne  Hall 13 

18s. 

Cenlra.1  Asian  Questions...  as 
Komanccs  or  Chivair)'     ...     4 

les. 

Anne  Gilchrji^t     7 

France  and  Tonglunf 14 

Modern  Hinduism    4 

IBs. 

American  Oralioni   (3 

British  Oraiioin  *3 

I3s.  Sd. 

Briliah  Oritiuns    ^ M 

i2s.  ed. 

Decimal  'I'ahlu  ....„.'. 91 

I2s. 

Baldwin   16 

Unilec!  Stales  Noce*    33 

lOs.  ed. 

Basque  trends   4 

Bihie  and  ine  ,'\ee 7 

DawnottheXIXth  Century  10 
Legendary  Hiit.  of  Cross    3 

9s. 

Ldbour,  Land  and  Law    .,     9 
True  Story  of  the  Frrnch 
Duputc  in  M.idag-aKar.  >5 

7s.  ed. 

About  the  Theatre    ai 

Euphorion    , zi.  16 

Expositions 17 

Hiatory  of  Netherianda  ...  95 
How  to  be  Happy  iliough 

Married      10 

Literary  I  drndmarks  31 

Lives  of  Koberl  and  Mary 

Moffat  10 

Manneri  Makyth  ^fJn  .  6 
tJle  Bull    IJ 


rACK 

On  Tn»«in  Hilt* 17 

Parou-ua,  The    7 

Rubinwn  CruMjc 19 

StudiM  of  the  Eithtecntli         1 

Centnry  in  Italy 14  16    | 

Studies  in  Gfcek  Art    ..,.,.  aj 
Sui&qxr „r-„  16 

61. 

Amaion,  ItkC 14 

Arminiun  Vambiry    14 

Bird's  Nesi,  The    i 

Cointist  Lover,  A 6 

Gladys  Fane  ».,..  14 

Last  Sulce,  The    rj 

Laay  Minstrel,  Tha 6 

Letter*  from  Italy 45 

Lif<  and  Work  in  Benares   *o 
Lijthi  in  Land*  of  Darkness  k> 

Major  Frank ._.  ,.  n 

Making  of  the  Irinh  Nation    9 
Manncra  Makylh  Man    ...    6 

Melila  14 

Merciful  or  Merciless T4 

My  Study .,,„...  19 

Paying  the  Pastor... 19 

Poeu  in  the  Garden  it 

Poison  Tree    14 

Tales  in  tha  Speech  Houi«  ij 

Tarantella 14 

Oueen  oft  ht  Arena   15 

Uiikiwwn  God    %t 

6s. 

Armlniiu  Vainbfry  >4 

Bclcaio ft,  16 

Boyi' Own  Stories    3 

Charles  Whitehead  at 

I    Henry  Irving  13 

Heroic  1ales  ir 

In  the  Time  of  Roses  g 

Medical  Missions  so 

Modem  Missions *o 

Old  Year  Leaves    m 

Pilgrim  Sorrow „.,.  17 

Prince  Peerleas 5 

Srvcn  AgB  of  Man  13 

Story  of  the  Nations   I 

Temple,  The  ig 

Three  Reforms  of  Parlmnt.   3 


t'^ 


Wteckan  of  Lavemock 

4s.  6d. 

As-terted  but  not  Proved..,   ij 

Bcckside  Boggle,  I'he 15 

Rchetlus  16 

FrfUKia *$ 

Last  Meeting i; 

T^ynvm's  Study  of  Bibk.  .   IB 
Lost  Son,  A 13 


Ri!aliiy  of  Faith    .,, i| 

Haalily  of  Rcti;2ion  tS 

Rsmaii  Students   xS 

4a. 

M«B9ur«d  Steps as 

as.  6d. 

As  Italian  Cwfd en tt 

Charlu  Dlckans  as  I  Knew 

Hitn  to 

Chri>t  of  History  19 

Dick's  Holidays 30 

Kairy  Tales  from  Brcntano  >r 

Footprtbts (8 

Gudrun    ,.,  ag 

Hnpes  Gospel     »» 

House  by  the  Works    16 

How  to  be  Happy  though 

Married 10 

Ihdi»irial  Curiosjlies   ......  s8 

I've  been  Gyji>yinj 19 

"Lives     Worth     Living" 

Bcnea   ,..  jy 

Minor  Poet,  A t* 

Orphnia  ,  »» 

Ottllie „.  i« 

Prince  of  the  too  Soups  ...  16 

Plant  Life   17 

Settling  Day  ,  «6 

Shelley  Hirtlidiiy  Book   ...  m 

Time  and  Times    »a 

Trea-sUrc  Book so 

Verses  of  Varied  Life  as 

When  I  was  ■  Child u 

2s.  6d. 

American  Dishes  al 

Anny  Eaamioaiion  Series  ag 

Beauties  .\nd  Fnghis  tC 

ItUisirated  Poetrj-  Book...  aS 
Margaret  ibc   Hoopbcam  at 

Off  Duty ; a6 

Saint  Hildrcd    6 

Southwood .,,..  IS 

Tales  of  the  Caliph  5 

Way  to  Fortune a? 

2s. 

Diary  of  Golden  Thoughts  1 1 

Dr.  JohnKm 31 

Dr.  Aianin  Luther  ji 

I  John  W"iclif 91 

1  Is. 

Doltinits  of  a  Dosser    ■ 

Half-Holiday  Handbooks,  jo 
London  and  Elsewhere  ,..  17 
Stops 3, 

Od. 

Half-Kniiday    Handbooks  30 
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ILLUSTRATED 
^i^ONTHLY: 

IM 
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[RATED 
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PRICE    14    MONTHLY. 

*.j,"  JV/Z/i  the  November  issue,  which  commenced 
a  New  Voluvie,  the  publication  of  THE 
CENTURY  MAGAZINE  in  this  country 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  T.  FISHER 
UN  WIN. 

It  is  hoped  that  under  the  new  auspices  the  Magazine 
will  not  only  mainlain  but  incrense  its  popularity 
with  the  Eritish  public. 

It  will  be  found  that  ihe  prospective  arraiigemenls  ate  more  general  and 
Etiglisli  in  iutercit  than  usual.  The  subject  of  the  Life  of  Lincoln  is 
of  world-wide  interest.  The  authors  of  the  two  serial  novels,  FRANK 
K.  .Stockton  and  G.  W.  Cable,  have  established  an  international 
reputation.  .\nd  the  papers  on  "  ENtiLlSIl  CATHEDRALS," 
"  OLD  CHELSEA,"  and  similar  subjects  which  will  receive  efficient 
treatment,  both  texlually  and  piclorially,  cannot  but  attract  consider- 
able attention  in  this  country.  The  series  of  ORIGINAL  POR- 
TRAITS of  prominent  Englishmen,  Europeans^,  and  Americans,  with 
acconipaiiyiiiy  descriptive  paper.?,  also  appeal  to  a  very  wide  circle. 

Bound  Volumes  for  the  half  year  ending  with  the  October  number  may 
now  be  obtained.  Price  10/8. 

Cloth  Cases  for  binding  the  present  or  pa^t  half-yearly  Tolumes  can  now 
be  ha>l,  Trice  1/4. 

Back  Numbers  can  be  supplied  ;  invmediate  application  is  requested 
from  persons  de^irou-s  of  completing  their  sets. 

Subscriptions  witt  now  be  booked.  Single  copies,  post  free,  is.  jd.""; 
or  ig.";.  per  year,  post  free.  To  be  had  of  all  Booksellers,  News  Agents, 
and  Bor'kstalls  in  town  and  country. 

Orders  and  ail   Ifusincss    communications    regarding  THE 
CENTURY  shouid  injuture  he  addressed  to 

TIbc  deiitiui?  iftaiiajliiet 

T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  26,  Palenosler  Sq.,  LondOD,  E.G. 


